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AD VE R- 


| | 


ADVERTISEMEN T. 


8 


T may be no improper introduction to the preſent publication, to give a ſhort 
account of thoſe which have preceded it. The firſt fix volumes of Dr. Ste? 
Works were, in 1755, arranged by Dr. Hawkefworth ; a ſeventh volume was, in 1764, 
ſelected from an improved edition printed by Mr. Faulkner in Dublin; and, in 1765, 
another, of undoubted originality, was publiſhed by Deane Swift, elq. Dr. 


Hawkefworth, in 1766, aſſiſted by Dr. Birch, reviſed two volumes of Literary 
o to e two more were * in 1767, by _ Stuift. 


An ſtate was the - colledion; when, in che langt ax of 1774. NO 
Editor, having occafion to peruſe the eighth volume with attention, was induced to 
read, in a regular ſeries, the whole of Dr. Swift's Correſpondence. In this purſuit, 
he could not but be aſtoniſhed to perceive that many pieces, which the Dean 
acknowledges as his own, were not to be found in the moſt expenſive editions 
of his Works. In truth, from the volumes having been publiſhed at different 
periods, the ſmaller editions may be ſaid to have been complete, whilſt thoſe in 
which exactneſs might well be looked for have remained defective. To remedy 
that inconvenience, is the deſign of this volume; conſiſting of materials, Which, if 


not entirely new to the world, are ſuch in the editions juſt mentioned. If the 


irregular poſition of the whole be objected, let it be remembered, that the preſent 


publication is no more than a ſingle volume. 


The ſeveral pieces now offered to the publick are of too miſcellaneous a nature 


to need any formal apology. Many of them are admirable; ſome of them indif. 
ferent ; and ſome, perhaps, rather below mediocrity. ' Yet there are few Readers _ 


* Viz, the Quarto and the large Octavo; te bee of which iv now al one by an o. 
edition of the preſent volume. 


would | 


* 


1 
would not wiſh (as Swift has ſaid of Sir William Temple) © to ſee the firſt draught 
of any thing from this Anthor's hand *.” And the preſent Editor hopes to eſcape 
the imputation of reviving, © libels born to die,” if he expreſſes a wiſh that the leſs 
valuable parts of the whole collection were removed from the places they now 
poſſeſs, and (by being claſſed in a ſeparate volume) conſigned to whatever fate their 
reſpective degrees of merit entitle them. 


0 
: 
-& 


— „ 
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A very material part of this publication, however, the Editor cannot poſſibly 
paſs over without a few remarks. The © Hiſtory of the Four laſt Years of the 
% Queen” has been unaccountably decried, though a work of undoubted merit. 

It has even been ſuppoſed to be ſpurious, though almoſt every paragraph it contains 
is a ſufficient voucher for its. authenticity. It is repeatedly mentioned by our Author, 
in various parts of his writings. ©. He has called it © his GRAND buſineſs aj and 
thought it © THE BEST WORK HE, HAD EVER. WRITTEN. ©.” As far as it extends, it 
is. indeed a. maſterly performance; and wilt be deemed: a valuable acquiſition to 
future Hiſtorians. Deriving, his intelligence, at that remarkable æra, from the 
fountain- head, Stuiſt could not be miſtaken. in the facts which he relates. He had 

| ready acceſs to every requiſite ſource of information: and. his: manly. fortitude 
| muſt have placed him far above the neceſſity of wilful miſrepreſentation. Pro- 
| feſſedly an advocate for the Tories, to the Whigs, he was an avowed, a formidable 

I opponent. In his Journal to Stella (the more valuable for diſcovering his unreſerved 

| | | ſentiments) he frequently laments the neceſſity of. diſplacing the duke of Moard= 

J borough; and declares, though he loved not the man, he had prevented many hard: 

F things being ſaid; againſt him. And the favours. he obtained from the miniſtry for 

| the men of wit among the adverſe party are too notorious to be enlarged on f. 


Et. His earneſtneſs to communicate this. Hiſtory to the Publick is evident in many 
1 of his Letters. In 1736, it was actually intended for the preſs t; and in April, 
29 1738, the Dean expreſſed his diſſatisfaction at the publication being ſo long de- 
. 5 layed h. Whatever motives might have then exĩſted for ſuch delay, whether tender- 


| See part ii. of this volume, p. 6. 

A 'L © See vol. VIII. part i. p. 47, 48 part ii. p. 126130. Dr. Swif?'s Preface to the Hiſtory ; and parti- 
$S cularly fir Thomas Ham very honourable teſtimony, vol. X. p. 185; who, having peruſed the manu- 
ſcript, returned it with a very few obſervations, © which (he ſays) were as many as I could ſee occa- 
„ fjon for; though, Ii do aſſure you, I read with the ſame ſtrictneſs and ill- nature as in the former 


« part.” 
4 Journal to Stella, Feb. 27, 1733. © See part ii, p. 216. 
9 f See the Dean's Preface, p. 5. 8 Vol. XIII. p. 179, 182. - ibid. p. 209. 


neſs 


08} 
nefs to living charaters, or more prudential reaſons, a period of forty years muſt 
totally have removed them. The rage of party is ſubſided; and we may be allowed 
to contemplate the reign of Anne as impartially as that of Elizabeth, * X 


At length this Hiſtory was committed to the preſs, in the year 1758 -, under the 
cenſure, it may be ſaid, of its own Editor; in juſtice to whom, however we may 
differ in opinion concerning Dr. Su candour, the Editor's Advertiſement is pre- 
ſeryed entire in its proper place. In the ſame year alſo. it met with ſome ſevere 
ſtrictures from another writer. Theſe we ſhall give too in his own words; and 
then fairly ſubmit The Hifory of the Four Laft Tears of the Queen to the judgement 
of the pablick : Theſe characters, and the Hiſtory from whence they have been 
« extracted (ſays this Writer), may ſerve as « ſtriking example of the melancholy 
tc effects of prejudice and party zeal ; a zeal, which, whilſt it corrupts the heart, 
« vitiates the underſtanding itſelf ; and could miſlead a writer of ſo penetrating a 
« hiſtory, and would read with ſatisfaction a performance in which the courage and 
<« military {kill of the duke of Mar/borough are called in queſtion. The real character 
< of theſe great men was not what the low idolatry of the one faction, or the malignity 
C of the other, would repreſent it. They were men, who, with great virtues and 
<< great talents; mixed with foine human infirmities, did their country much ſervice = 
« and honour. Their talents were a public benefit, their failings ſuch as only affected 
« their private character. The diſplay of this mixture had been a very proper 
« taſk for an impartial Hiſtorian ; and had proved equally agreeable and inſtruftive 
c to the Reader, in ſuch hands. But theſe characters before us have all the ſigns 
« of being written, 28 Tacitus calls it, Fecentibus oft. Tn all other reſpects, the 
tc piece ſeems to be a work not unworthy of its Author; a clear and ſtrong, though 
© not an elevated ſtyle; an entire freedom from every ſort of affected ornament ; 
« a peculiar happineſs of putting thoſe he would ſatirize in the moſt odious and 
«© contemptible light, without ſeeming directly to intend it. Theſe are the cha- 
c racteriſticks of all Stifts works; and they appear as ſtrongly in this as in any of 
« them. If there be any thing different in this performance, from the manner of 
« his other works publiſhed in his life-time, it is, that the ſtyle is in this thrown 
* ſomething more backwards, and has a more antique caſt. This probably he did 
« deſignedly, as he might think it gave a greater dignity to the work. He had 


i Printed for A. Millar; and, in 1967, it was inſerted by Mr, Nb in a ſmall edition of the Dean's 
Works, | 
The compiler of the Annual Regiſter, 1758. 

5 | ce a ſtrong 


—— . otters 
„ 
7 +> © 


: [vil ] 
« a ſtrong prejudice in fayour of the language, as it vas in queen Elizabeth's 
«© reign; and he rated the ſtyle of the authors of that time à litt above its real 
« value. Their ſtyle was indeed ſufficiently bold and nervous, but deficient in 
grace and elegance. 8 


E 


9 


5 Of the Notes which accompany this volume, the Eadhor may ſay, in ids words 
of Dr. Sroift, that he has undertaken an office © liable to much cenſure, without 
« the- leaſt pretenſions to merit or to praiſe ;“ or, in thoſe of the philoſophical 
Author of The Rambler u, © It is the fate of thoſe who toil at the lower employ- 
« ments of life, to deamber driven by the fear of evil, than attracted by the proſpect 
| | © of good; to be expoſed to cenſure, without the hope of praiſe ; to be diſgraced 
« by miſcarriage, or puniſhed for negle&, where ſucceſs would have been without 
« applauſe, and diligence without reward.” 


11 | The General Index, which the larger editions of Dr. Steil Works have hitherto 

; been deficient in, it is preſumed, will be an acceptable addition. In this Index the 
chronological arrangement of the LEeTTERs will be found convenient: and the bons 
| | mots ſcattered throughout the writings of Dr. Swift are ranged under the article 
i | Swiftiana, by which their brightneſs is collected, as it were, into a focus ; and they 
| are placed in ſuch open day, e Samar: e 
larceny of meaner wits. | 


T7 . 5 , 


= | March 25, 1775. er a 


* en kl. of this Volume, p. 8. Les the Preface to his Diftionary, 
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A DVERTIS EME N 
Prefixed to the Odavo Edition of 1758, 


HUS, the long-wiſhed-for His rokr of the Four Lasr Yzars of the 


QUEEN'S Reign is at length brought to light, in ſpite of all attempts to 
_ ſuppreſs it! 
As this publication is not made under the ſanction of the name, or names, which 


the Author and the world had a right to expect; it is fit ſome account of the work's 
appearing in this manner ſhould be here given. 

Long before the Dzan's apparent decline, fome of his intimate friends, with 
concern, foreſaw the impending fate of his fortune and his works. To this it is 
owing, that theſe ſheets, which the world now Wr of ever ſeeing, are reſcued 
from obſcurity, perhaps from deſtruction. 

For this, the publick is indebted to a gentleman, now in Ireland, of the greateſt 
| probity and worth, with whom the Dx ax long lived in perfect intimacy. To this 
4 gentleman” s hands the Dx Ax intruſted a copy of his Hiſtory, deſiring him to peruſe 

3 and give his judgement of it, with the laſt corrections and amendments the Anthor 

had given it, in his own hand. 

His friend read, admired, and approved. And from a dread of fo valuable and 

ſo intereſting a work's being by any accident loſt or effaced, as was probable by 

Y its not being intended to be publiſhed in the Anthor's life · time; he reſolved to keep 

2 this copy, till the Author ſhould preſs him for it; but with a determined purpoſe, 

4 it ſhould never ſee the light, while there were any hopes of ow Author's own copy 
being publiſhed, or even preſerved. 

This reſolution he inviolably kept, till he and the world had full aſſurance, that 
the Dz an's executors, or thoſe into whoſe hands the original copy fell, were ſo far 
from intending to publiſh it, that it was actually ſuppreſſed, perhaps deſtroyed. 

b 2 Then, 


— 
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Then, he thought himſelf not only at liberty, but judged it his duty to his 
departed friend, and to the publick, to let this copy, which he had now kept many 
years moſt ſecretly, ſee the light. 

Thus it has at length fallen into the hands of a perſon, who publiſhes it for the 
ſatisfaction of the publick, abſtracted from all private regards; nien a are never to 
be permitted to come into competition with the common good. 

Every judicious eye will ſec, that the Author of theſe ſheets wrote with irons 

paſhons, but with ſtronger prepoſſeſſions and prejudices in favour of a party. Theſe, 
it may be imagined, the Editor, in ſome meaſure, may have adopted; and publiſhed 
this work, as a kind of ſupport of that party, or ſome ſurviving remnant thereof. 
It is but juſt to undeceive the Reader, and inform him from what kind of hand he 
has received this work. A man may regard a good 'piece of painting, while he 
deſpiſes the ſubject: if the ſubject be ever ſo deſpicable, the maſterly ſtrokes of the 
painter may demand our admiration ; while he, in other reſpects, is intitled to no 
portion of. our regard. | 

In Poetry, we carry our admiration ſtill Farther; and like the Poet, while we 
actually contemn the man. Hiſtorians ſhare the like fate: hence ſome, who have 
no regard to propriety. of truth, are yet admired for diction, ſtyle, manner, and 
the like 

The Editor conſiders this work in another light: he long knew the Author, and 
was no ſtranger to his politicks, connexions, tendencies, paſſions, and the whole 
exconamy of his life. He has long been hardily ſingular in condemning this great 
man's conduct amidſt the admiring multitude; nor ever could have thought of 
making an intereſt in a man, whoſe principles and manners he could by no rule of 
reaſon or: honour approve, bowever he might have admired his wit and parts. 

Such was judged the diſpoſition of the man, whoſe Hiſtory of the moſt intereſting 


| period of time in the annals of Britain is now, herein, offered to the Reader. He 


may well aſk from what motives? The anſwer is eaſily, fimply, given. 

The cauſes affigned for delaying the publication of this Hiſtory were principally 
theſe: That the manuſcript fell into the hands of men, who, whateyer they might 
have been by the generality deemed, were by the Dzax believed to be of his party; 
though they did not, after his death, judge it prudent to avow his principles, more 
than to deny them in his life-time. Theſe men, having got their beavers, tobacco- 
boxes, and other trifling remembrances. of former friendſhip, by the DRAx's wall, 
did not chooſe publickly to avow principles, that had marred their friend's pro- 
motion, and might probably put a ſtop to theirs : therefore, they gave the inqui- 
five world to underſtand, that there was ſomething too ſtrong againſt many great 
men, as well as the ſucceeding ſyſtem of public affairs in general, in the Dzax's 
1 | Hiſtory 


Hiſtory of the Four Laſt Years of the Quzzy's Reign, to admit of a publication, 
in our times; and, with this poor inſinuation, excuſed themſelves, and ſatisfied the 
weakly well affected, in ſuppreſſing the 8 — of diſpleaſing truths, of how- 
ever great importance to ſociety. - 

This manuſcript has now fallen into the hands of a man, e ee 
aſſociate with, or even approve, any of the parties or factions, that have differently 
diſtracted, it might be ſaid diſgraced, theſe kingdoms ; becauſe he has as yet known 
none, Whoſe motives or rules of action were truth and the public good alone; of 
one, who judges, that perjured magiſtrates of all denominations, and their moſt 
exalted minions, may be expoſed, depriyed, or cut off, by the fundamental laws of 
his country; and who, upon theſe principles, from his heart, approves, and glories 
in, the virtues of his predeceſſors, who revived the true ſpirit of the-Britiſs polity, 
in laying aſide a prieſt · ridden, an hen-pecked, tyrannical tool, who had overturned 
the political conſtitution of his country, and in re-iaſtituting the diſſolved body 
politic, by a Revolution, ſupported by the laws of nature and the realm, as the 
only means of preſerving the natural and _ the civil and religious liberties ot 
the members of the commonwealth. _ | 

Truth, in this man's eſtimation, can hurt no | goad cauſe. And falſchood and 
fraud, in religion and politicks, are ever to be detected, to be exploded. 

Inſinuations, that this Hiſtory contained ſomething injurious to the preſen> 

eſtabliſhment, and therefore neceſſary to be ſuppreſſed, ſerve better the purpoſes os 
miſtaken or inſidious mal- contents, than the real publication can. And, if any 
thing were by this or any other Hiſtory to be ſheyn, eſſentially erroneous in our 
politicks ; who, that calls himſelf a Briten, can be deemed ſuch an impious ſlave, 
as to conceal the deſtructive evil? The Editor of this work diſdains and abhors the 
lervile thought; and wiſhes to live no longer, than he dares ig think, ſpeak, mate; 
and, in all things, to act worthy of a Briton. _ 

From this regard to truth. and to. his country, the Editor, of this Hilary was 
glad of an opportunity of reſcuing ſuch a writing from thoſe who meant to ſup- 
preſs it: the common cauſe, in his eſtimation, required and demanded. ir ſhould be 
done; and the ſooner it is publiſhed, he judged, the better: for, if the conduct 
of the Queen and her miniſters does not deſerve the obloquy that. has been long 
induſtriouſly caſt upon it ; what is. more jult than to yindicate it? What more rea- 
ſonable, than that this ſhould be done, while living witnefles may yet be called, 
w prove or diſprove: the ſeveral allegations and aſſertions; fince, in a few years. 
more, ſuch witneſſes may be as much wanting as. to prevent a canonization, which 
is therefore prudently enen for above an age? Let us then coolly heag 
What is to be ſaid on this fide the queſtion, and. judge like. Britons. 

De 


3 

The Editor would not be thought to juſtify the Author of this Hiftory, in all 
points, or even to attempt to acquit him of unbecoming prejudices and partiality : 
without being deeply verſed in hiftory or politicks; he can fee his Author, in 
many inſtances, blinded with paſſions, that diſgrace the Hiftorian; and blending, 
wich phraſes worthy of a Caſar or a Cicero, expreſſions not to be juſtified by truth, 
reaſon, or common ſenſe ; yer think him a moſt powerful Orater, and a great 
Hiſtorian. | | | 4 

No unprejudiced perſon will blame the Dzax, for doing all that is conſiſtent 
with truth and decency, to vindicate the government of the QukEx, and to excul- 
pate the condudt of her miniſters and her laſt General; all good men would rejoice 
at ſuch a vindication. But, if he meant no more than this, his work would ill de- 
{ſerve the title of Hiſtory. That he generally tells truths, and founds his moſt 
material aſſertions upon facts, will, I think, be found very evident. But there is 
room to ſuſpect, that while he tells no more than the truth, he does not tell the 
whole truth. However, he makes it very clear that the Quzex's allies, eſpecially 


dur worthy friends the Dutch, were much to blame for the now generally con- 


demned conduct of the Que, with regard to the profecution of the war and 
the bringing about the peace. | 

The Author's drawings of characters are confeſſedly partial: for he tells us 
openly, he means not to give characters intire, but ſuch parts of each man's par- 
ticular paſſions, arquirements, and habits, as he was meft likely to transfer into his 
political ſchemes. What writing, what ſentence, what character, can ſtand this tor- 
ture What extreme perverſion may not, let me ſay, does not this produce 
Yet thus does he chooſe to treat all men that were not favourers of the late mea - 
ſures of the Qu RN]; when the beſt that has been ſaid for her, ſhews no more 


than that ſhe was blind: folded and beld in leading frings by her mini tert. 


He does not ſpare a man, confeſſed by all the world to have diſcharged the duties 


of his function like a ſoldier, like an hero. But charges prince EuekxER with 


raiſing and keeping up a moſt horrible mob, with intent to aſſaſſinate Harley. For 
All which odious charges, he offers not one individual point of proof. 
He is not content with laying open again the many faults” already public ly 
proved upon the late Duke of Marlborough; but infinuates a new crime, by ſeeming 
to attempt to acquit him of aſpiring at the threne. But this is done in a manner 
peculiar to this Author. 

On the other hand, be extols the miniſters, and minions of the Quzex in the 
higheſt terms; and while he robs. their antagoniſts of every good quality, gene- 
rally gives thoſe wiſdom and every virtue that can adorn human nature. 
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He is not aſhamed to attempt to juſtify, what ail thinking | good men muſt 
condemn, the Quzzn's making twelve peers at once, to ſerve a particular turn. 
- All theſe may be aſcribed to the ſtrength of his paſſions, and to the prejudices, 
early imbibed, in favour of his indulgent. royal miſtreſs and her favourites and 
ſervants. The judicious will look 4hrangh che elegant cloathing, and diſpaſſonately 
conſider theſe as mere human errors; to which no RS — 
The Editor thinks himſelf bound to prote againſt them. ſe n 35:5; 
Ile makes a few lapſes on the other fide, without being as eee. — 
Hiſtorian would-choaſ'to-appear,. He more than hints at the Quzzn's diſpleaſure 
at its being moved in parliament, that the Prince Elector ſhould be invited to 
reſide in England, to whoſe crown be was by law declared preſumptive heir. But 
is always open upon the Queen's inſiſting on the Pretender's being ſent out of 
France. is eaſy to {ce how ineompatible theſe things appear: Nothing could 
tend more to ſecure the Hanover ſucceſſion, and to inlarge its benefits to Britain, 
than the bringing over the ſucecſſor, who ſhould, in every country, be welb in- 
ſtructed in the language, cuſtoms, manners, religion and laws of his future ſub · 
jects, before he comes to hold the reins of government. And our Author does 
not take the proper care to inform us how far the Freneb thought fit to comph 
with baniſhing the Pretender their dominions; fince many ſtill live MO 
if be vas ſent ont of France, he was ſent into England. oy 

But there is one expreſſion of our Author too perverſe, ket abuſed, to 
admit of any apology, of any palliation. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that he was 
ignorant of any word in the Exgliſb language. And leaſt of all can be-ſuppoſed | 
ignorant of the meaning of a word, Which, had it been ever ſo doubtful before, 
had a certain meaning impreſſed upon 2 ene of whichs 
no ſenſible ſubje& can be ignorant. 6 

Notwithſtanding this, where our Author ſpeaks of the late Liog I he calls 
him the abdicated King, and gives the ſame epithet even to his family. Though 
this weak, ill-adviſed, and ill-fated prince, in every ſenfe of the word with: 
Romans and Enghſh, and to all intents and purpoſes, abdicated ; yet can he, in no 
ſenſe be called abdicated; unleſs the people's aſſerting their rights, and defending; 
themſelves againſt a king, who broke his compact with his ſubjects, and over- 
turned their government, can be called abdication in them; which no man in his 
ſenſes can be hardy enough to ſupport upon any principle of reaſon er the laws 
of England. Let the reader judge which this is moſt likely to be, error or 
deſign. | | 

Theſe exc2ptions the Editor thought himſelf bound to- make to fome parts of 


this work, to keep clear of the difagreeable imputations of being of à party, 
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of whatoerer denomination, in oppoſition to truth and the rights and liberties of 

Theſe laid afide, the work will be found to have many beauties; many excel- 
lencies. Some have of late affected to depreciate this Hiſtory, from an inſinuation, 
made only ſince the Author's death; to wit, that he was never admitted into the 
ſecrets of the adminiſtration, but made to believe he was a confident, only to 
engage him in the liſt of the miniſterial writers of that reign. 

The falſehood of this will readily appear upon peruſal of this work. This ſhews 
he knew the moſt ſecret ſprings of every movement in the whole complicated 
machine. That he ſtates facts, too well known to be conteſted, in elegant ſimpli- 
<ity, and reaſons upon them with the talents of the greateſt Hiſtorian, And thus 
makes an Hiſtory, compoſed rather of negotiations than actions, moſt entertaining, 
r eee ara evade comms heavy, dull, 

bee judicious: miſt ee 
upon a peruſal of this work. It is for this, among other reaſons, much to be 
tamented, that this Hiſtory was not publiſhed under the Author's own inſpection. 
* is next to impoſſible” to <opy or print any work without faults; and moſt fo, 
where the Author's eye is wanting. 

lr is not to be imagined, that even our Author, however accurate, however great, 


was yet ſtrictiy and perfectly correct in his writings. Yet, where ſome ſeeming 


inaccuracies in ſtyle or expreſſion have been diſcoyered ; the deference due to the 
Author made any alteration too preſumptuous a taſk for the Editor. Theſe are 
therefore left to the amending hand of every ſenfible and polite Reader, while 
the Editor hopes it will ſuffice, that he ſhould point out ſome of thoſe errors 
which are to be aſcribed either to tranſcribers or the preſs *. 


ME hens ee in the preſent edition (1775), we may the more 
veadily requeſt the Reader to excuſe what may have eſcaped our attention, N. 


PREFACE. 
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AVING written the following Hiſtory at Windhr, 
in the happy reign of her majeſty queen me, of ever- 
glorious, bleſſed, and immortal memory; I reſolved to pub- 
liſh it, for the ſatisfaction of my fellow - ſubjects, in the 
year 1713; but, being under a neceſſity of going to Ire- 
land, to take poſſeſſion of the Deanry of St. Patrick's, Dub- 
lin, T left the original with the minifters; and having ſtaid 
in that kingdom not above a fortnight, T found; at my 
return, that my lord treaſurer Oxford and the ſecretary my 
lord Bolin broke, who were then unhappily upon very ill 
terms with each other, could not agree upon publiſhing it, 
without ſome alterations which I would not ſubmit to. Where- 
upon I kept it by me until her majeſty” s death, 2 hap- 
pened about a year after. | 
I have ever fince preſerved the original very ſafely ; too well 
knowing what a turn the world would take upon the Ger- 
mam family's ſucceeding to the crown; which indeed was 
their undoubted right, having been eſtabliſhed ſolemnly by 
the a& of an undiſputed parliament, brought into the houſe 
of commons by Mr. Harley, who was then ſpeak FEY: 
But, as I have faid in another diſcourſe e, it was very well 
underſtood, ſome years before her majeſty's death, how the 
new king would act, immediately upon his entrance, in the 


choice of thoſe (and thoſe alone) whom he reſolved to truſt; 


> This Preface is ſo immediately connected with the following Hiſtory canton > in 
this place needs no apol e time when it was written tives Toon ; 
N rs after the queen death. N. 

e 


moirs relating to the Change in the Queen's Miniſtry.” See vol. VIII. part i. p. 3. N. 
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not appear ; but it was 
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and conſequently what reports would induſtriouſly be raiſed, 
as well as ſpread, to expoſe the proceedings of her majeſty 
herſelf, as well as of her ſervants; who have been ever fince 
blaſted as enemies to the preſent eſtabliſhment, by the moſt 
ignorant and malicious among mankind. 

Therefore, as it was my lot to have been daily con- 
verſant with the perſons then in power; never abſent in 
times of buſineſs or converſation, until a few weeks before her 
majeſty's death; and a witneſs of almoſt every ſtep they 
made in the Leh of their adminiſtration; I muſt have 
been very unfortunate not to be better informed than thoſe 
miſerable r or their patrons, could pretend to. 
At the ſame time, I freely confeſs, it appeared neceſſary, as 
well as natural, upon ſuch a mighty change as the death of 
a ſovereign, chat thoſe who were to be in power upon the 
ſucceſſion, and reſolved to act in every part by a direct con- 
trary ſyſtem of politicks, ſhould load their predeceſſors with 


as much infamy as the moſt inveterate malice and envy could 


ſuggeſt, or the moſt ſtupid ignorance and credulity in their 


underlings could ſwallow. 

Therefore, as I pretend to write with the utmoſt impar- 
tiality the following Hiſtory of the four laſt years of her ma- 
jeſty's reign, in order to undeceive prejudiced perſons at 
preſent, as well as poſterity; I am perſuaded in my own 
mind, as likewiſe by the advice of my oldeſt and wiſeſt 
friends, that I am 3 4 my duty to God and man, by en- 
deavouring to ſet future ages right in their judgement of 
that happy reign; and, as a faithful hiſtorian, I cannot ſuf- 
fer falſehoods to run on any longer, not only againſt all 
appearance of truth as well as probability, but even againſt 
thoſe happy events which owe their ſucceſs to the very mea- 
ſures then fixed in the Se] peace, 

The 
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The materials- for this Hiſtory, belifles what I have al- 


ready mentioned, I mean the confidence repoſed in me for 
thoſe four years by the chief perſons in power, were extraded 
out of many hundred letters written by our ambaſſadors 
abroad, and from the anſwers as well as inſtructions ſent them 
by our ſecretaries of ſtate, or by the firſt miniſter the earl of 
Oxford. The former were all originals, and the latter copies 
entered into books in the ſecretaries office, out of both 
which J collected all that J thought convenient; not to menti- 
on ſeveral memorials given me by the miniſters at home. 
Further, I was a conſtant witneſs and obſerver of all that 
paſſed; and entered ny R of any conſequence 
upon paper. 

I was fo far from having any obligation to the crown, that, 
on the contrary, her majeſty iſſued a proclamation, offer- 
ing three hundred pounds to any 2 who would diſcover 
the author of a certain ſhort treatiſe d, which the queen well 
knew to have been written by me. I never received one 
ſhilling from the miniſter, or any * preſent, except that 
of a few books; nor did I want their aſſiſtance to ſupport 
me. I very often dined indeed with the treaſurer and ſe- 
cretary ; but, in thoſe days, that was not reckoned a bribe, 
whatever it may have been at any time ſince. I abſolutely 
refuſed to be chaplain to the lord treaſurer; becauſe I thought 
it would ill become me to be in a ſtate of dependence. 

1 ſay this, to ſhew that I had no other bias than my own 
opinion of perſons and affairs. I preſerved ſeveral of the op- 
poſite party in their employments, who were perſons of wit 
and learning, particularly Mr. . Addi/on and Mr. Congreve, 
neither of whom were ever in any danger from the treaſurer, 
who much eſteemed them both; and, by his 3 $ com- 
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mands, 
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mands, I brought the latter to dine with him. Mr. Steele 
might have been ſafe enough, if his continually repeated in- 
— and a zeal mingled with ſcurrilities, had not for- 
feited all title to lenity. 

I know very well the numberleſs prejudices of weak and 
deceived people, as well as the malice of thoſe who, to ſerve 
their own intereſt or ambition, have caſt off all religion, 


morality, juſtice, and common decency, However, although 


perhaps I may not be believed in the preſent age; yet I hope 
to be ſo in the next, by all who will bear any regard for the 
honour and liberty of England, if either of theſe ſhall then 
ſubſiſt or not. 

I have no intereſt or inclination to palliate the miſtakes, 
or omiſſions, or want of ſteadineſs, or unhappy miſunder- 
ſtandings, among a few of thoſe who then preſided in affairs. 
Nothing is more common than the virulence of ſuperficial 
and ilh-informed writers, againſt the conduct of thoſe who 
are now called prime miniſters : and, fince factions appear at 
preſent to be at a greater height than in any former times, al- 
though perhaps not ſo equally poiſed ; it may probably con- 
cern thoſe who are now in their height, if they have any 
regard to their own memories in future ages, to be leſs. warm 
againſt others who humbly differ from them in ſome ſtate 
opinions. Old-perſons remember, at leaſt by tradition, the 
horrible prejudices that prevailed againſt the firſt earl of 
Clarendon, whoſe character, as it now ftands, might be a 
pattern for all miniſters; although even biſhop Burnet of 
Sarum, whole principles, veracity, and manner of writin 
are ſo little eſteemed upon many accounts, hath been at 
the pains to vindicate him. Upon that irreparable breach 
between the treaſurer and ſecretary Bolingbroke, after my 
utmoſt endeavours, for above two years, to reconcile them, 
7 I rett- 
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T retired to a friend in Berkſhire ; where I ſtaid until her ma- 
jeſty's death; and then immediately returned to my ſtation 
in Dublin, where I continued about twelve years without once 
ſeeing England. I there often reviewed the following Me- 
moirs ; neither changing or adding, further than by correQ- 
ing the ſtyle: and, if I have been guilty of any miſtakes, 
they muſt be of ſmall moment; for it was hardly poſſible I 
could be wrong informed, with all the advantages I have 
already mentioned. | 
I ſhall not be very uneaſy under the obloquy that may, 
perhaps, be caſt upon me by the violent leaders and followers 
of the preſent prevailing party. And yet I cannot find the 
leaſt inconſiſtence with conſcience or honour, upon the 
death of ſo excellent a princeſs as her late majeſty, for a wiſe 
and good man to ſubmit, with a true and loyal heart, to 
her lawful Proteſtant ſucceſſor ; whoſe hereditary title was 
confirmed by the queen and both houſes of parliament, with 
the greateſt unanimity, after it had been made an article in 
the treaty, that every prince in our alliance ſhould be a 
arantee of that ſucceſſion, Nay, I will venture to go 
one ſtep farther; that, if the negociators of that peace had 
been choſen out of the moſt profeſſed zealots for the intereſt 
of the Hanover family, they could not have bound up the 
French king, or the Hollanders, more ſtrictly than the 
queen's plenipotentiaries did, in confirming the preſent ſuc- 
ceſſion; which was in them ſo much a greater mark of virtue 
and loyalty, becauſe they perfectly well knew that they 
ſhould never receive the leaſt mark of favour when the ſuc- 


ceſſion had taken place. 
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PROPOSE to give the oublick an account of the 
moſt important affairs at home, during the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament ; as well as of our negociations of peace abroad, 

not only during that period, but ſome time 2 and ſince. 
L ſhall relate the chief matters tranſacted by both houſes in 
that ſeſſion; and diſcover the deſigus carried on by the heads 
of a diſcontented party, not only againſt the mi miniſtry, but in 
ſome manner againſt the crown itſelf: I likewiſe ſhall ſtate 
the debts of the nation; ſhe by what miſmanagement, and 
* Lord Orrery thinks the title of His rogv is too om for this treatiſe; but acknowledges 


chat, as a pamphlet, it will 7 aur defence of lor [Oxford's adminiſtration, and. the 
* cleareſt account of the _ of Utrecht, that has hitherto been written,” Remarks, &c. p. 326, N. 
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to ſerve what purpoſes, they were at firſt contracted, by 
what negligence or corruption they have ſo prodigiouſly: 
grown, and what methods have fince been taken, to pro- 
vide not only for their payment, but to prevent the like miſ- 
chief for the time to come. Although, in an age like aurs,. 
I can expect very few impartial readers; yet Þ ſhall ſtrictly 
follow truth, or what reaſonably appeared to me to be ſuch, 
after the moſt impartial inquiries I could make, and the beſt 
opportunities of being informed by thoſe who were the 
principal actors or adviſers. 

Neither ſhall I mingle panegyrick or ſatire with an hiſtory 
intended to inform poſterity, as well as to inſtruct thoſe of 
the preſent age who may be ignorant or miſled; ſince facts, 


truly related, are the belt applauſes, or moſt laſting reproaches. 


Diſcourſes upon ſubjects relating to the publick uſually ſeem 
to be calculated for London only, and ſome few miles about it; 
while the authors fuppoſe their readers to be informed of 
ſeveral particulars, to which thoſe that live remote are, for 
the generality, utter ſtrangers. Maſt people who frequent 
this town acquire a fort of ſmattering (ſuch as it is), which 


qualifies them for reading a pamphlet, and finding: out what 


is meant by inuendoes or hints at facts or perſons, and initial 
letters of names; wherein gentlemen at a diſtance; although 
perhaps of much better underſtandings, are wholly. in the 
dark : wherefore, that theſe memoirs may be rendered more 
generally intelligible and uſeful, it will be convenient to give 
the reader a ſhort view of the ſtate and diſpoſition of affairs 


when the laſt ſeſſion of parliament began. And becauſe 


the party-leaders who had laſt their power and places were, 
upon that junQure, employing all their engines in an at- 
tempt to re-eſtabliſh themſelves; I ſhall. venture one ſtep fur- 
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LAST YEARS OF THE QUEEN. 11 


ther, and repreſent ſo much of their characters as may be ſup- 
ſed to have influenced their politicks. 
On the 7th day of December, 1711, began the ſecond 
ſeſſion of parliament. It was now above a year ſince the 
queen had thought fit to put the great offices of ſtate, and 
of her own houſehold, into other hands: however, three of 
the diſcontented lords were ſtill in poſſeſſion of their places; 
for the duke of Marlborough continued general, the duke of 
Somerſet maſter of the horſe, and the earl of Cholmondeley 
treaſurer of her majefty's houſehold: likewiſe great num 
bers of the ſame party ſtill kept employments of value and 
importance, which had not been uſual of late years upon 
any changes of miniſtry. The queen, who judged the tem- 
per of her people by this houſe of commons, which a landed 
intereſt had freely choſen, found them very deſirousof a ſecure 
and honourable peace, and diſpoſed to leave the management 
of it to her own wiſdom and that of her council: ſhe had 
therefore, ſeveral months before the ſeſſion began, ſent to 
inform The States General of ſome overtures which had been 
made her by the enemy; and during that fummer her ma- 
jeſty took ſeveral farther fteps in that great affair, until at 
length, after many difficulties, a congreſs at Utrecht, for a 
general peace, was agreed upon; the whole proceedings of 
which previous negociations, between our court and that, of 

France, I ſhall, in its proper place, very particularly relate. 
The nation was already upon a better foot with reſpect to 
its debts: for the earl of Oxford, lord treaſurer, had, in the 
preceding ſeſſion, propoſed and effeded ways and means, 
in the houſe of commons (where he was then a member), for 
providing a parliamentary fund, to clear the heavy-arrear of 
ten millions (whereof the greateſt part lay upon the navy) 
without any new burthen (at leaſt after a very few years) to 
C 2 the 
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the kingdom; and at the ſame time he took care to pre- 
vent farther incumbrances upon that article, by finding ready 
money for naval proviſions, which hath ſaved the publick 
ſomewhat more than cent. per cent. in that mighty branch of 
our expences. | : | 

The clergy were altogether in the intereſts and the meaſures 
of the preſent miniſtry, which had appeared fo boldly in 
their defence, during a proſecution againſt one of their mem- 
bers f, where the whole Sacred Order was underſtood to 
be concerned. The zeal ſhewn for that moſt religious bill, 
to ſettle a fund for building fifty new churches in and 
about the city of London's, was a freſh obligation; and they 
were farther highly gratified, by her majeſty's chuſing one 
of their body to be a great officer of ſtate b. | 
Buy this time hkewiſe all diſputes about thoſe principles 
which uſed originally to divide Whig and Tory were wholly 
dropped; and thoſe fantaſtical words ought in juſtice to have 
been ſo too, provided we could have found out more con- 
venient names, whereby to diſtinguiſh lovers of peace from 
lovers of war; or thoſe who would leave her majeſty ſome 
degree of freedom in the choice of her miniſters, from others 
who could not be ſatisfied with her chuſing any, except ſuch 
as ſhe was moſt averſe from: but, where a nation is once 
divided, intereſt and animoſity will keep open the breach, 
without being fupported by any other principles: or, at 
worſt, a body of diſcontented people can change, and take 
up what principles they pleaſe. ; 

As to the diſpoſition of the oppoſite party, we all re- 
member that the removal of the laſt miniſtry was brought 
about by ſeveral degrees; through which means it happened, 


f Dr. Sacheverel, N. 1 Which owed its origin to an hint thrown out by Dr. Sift, N. 
> Dr. Robinſon, lord biſhop of Briſtol, to be lord privy ſeal, - 


that 
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that they and their friends were hardly recovered out of one 
aſtoniſhment, before they fell into another. This ſcene laſted 
for ſome months, and was followed by a period of rage and 
deſpair z natural to thofe who reflect that they have loſt a ſe- 
cure game by their own raſhneſs, folly, and want of common 
management, when at the ſame time they knew by experience 
that a watchful and dextrous adverſary lay ready to take the 
advantage. However, ſome time before the ſeſſion, the 
heads of that party began to recolle&t themſelves, and rally 
their forces, like an enemy who hath been beaten out of the 
field, but finds he is not purſued; for although the chiefs of 
this faction were thought to have but little eſteem or friendſhip 
for each other, yet they perfectly agreed in one general end, of 
diſtrefling, by all poſſible methods, the new adminiſtration; 
wherein if they could ſucceed ſo far as to put the queen under 
any great neceſſity, another parliament muſt be called, and 
perhaps the power devolve again into their own hands. 
The iflue and event of that grand confederacy appearing in- 
both houſes, although under a different form, upon the very 
firſt day the parliament met; I cannot better begin the re-- 
lation of affairs commencing from that period, than by a. 
thorough detection of the whole intrigue, carried on with. 
the greateſt privacy and application, which muſt be ac- 
knowledged to have for ſeveral days diſconcerted fome of the 
miniſtry, as well as diſpirited their friends; and the conſe- 
quences thereof, which have in reality been ſo very pernici- 
ous to the kingdom. 8 og NS | 
But becauſe the principal leaders in this deſign are the ſame 
perſons to whom, ance the loſs of their power, all the oppo-- 
fition has been owing, which the court received, either in 
treaties abroad, or the adminiſtration at home; it may not 
be improper to deſcribe thoſe qualities in each of them, which 
| | few. 
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few of their admirers will deny, and which appear chiefly 
to have influenced them in acting their ſeveral parts upon 
the public ſtage; for I do not intend to draw their charac- 
ters entire, which would be tedious, and little to the purpoſe ; 
but ſhall only fingle out thoſe paſſions, acquirements, and 
Habits, which the owners were moſt likely to transfer into 
their political ſchemes, and which were moſt ſubſervient to 
the deſigns they ſeemed to have in view. 

The lord Sommers may very deſervedly be reputed the 
head and oracle of that party : he hath raiſed himſelf, by 
the concurrence of many circumftances, to the greateſt em- 
ployments of the ſtate, without the leaſt ſupport from birth or 
fortune: he hath conſtantly, and with great Readineſs, cul- 
tivated thoſe principles under which he grew. That accident 
which firſt produced him into the world, of pleading for 
the biſhops whom king James had ſent to The Tower, might 
have proved a piece of merit as honourable as it was fortunate ; 
but the old republican ſpirit, which the Revolution had 
reſtored, began to teach other leſſons That, fince we had 
accepted a new king from a Calviniſtical commonwealth, 
"we muſt alſo admit new maxims in religion and government. 
But, ſince the nobility and gentry would probably adhere to 
the eſtabliſhed church, and to the rights of monarchy as 
delivered down from their anceſtors; it was the practice 
of thoſe politicians, to introduce ſuch men as were perfectly 
indifferent to any or no religion, and who were not likely to 
inherit much loyalty from thoſe to whom they owed their 
birth. Of this number was the perſon I am now deſcribing. 
I have hardly known any man with talents more proper to 
acquire and preſerve the favour of a prince, never offending 
in word or geſture, in the higheſt degree courteous and com- 
plaiſant, wherein he ſet an excellent example to his col- 


legues, 
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legues, which they did not think fit to follow: but this ex- 


treme civility is univerſal and undiftinguiſhed ; and in pri- 
vate converſation, where he obſerveth it as inviolably as if he. 
were in the greateſt aſſembly, it is ſometimes cenſured as 
formal. Two reaſons are aſſigned for this behaviour: firſt, 
from the conſciouſneſs of his humble original, he keepeth 
all familiarity at the utmoſt diſtance, which otherwiſe might 
be apt to intrude; the ſecond, that, being ſenfible how 
ſubje& he is to violent paſſions, he avoideth all incitements 
to them, by teaching thoſe he converſes with, from his. 
own example, to keep a great way within the bounds of 
decency and reſpect. And it is indeed true, that. no man is 
more apt to take fire, upon the leaft appearance of provoca- 
tion; which temper he ſtrives to ſubdue, with the utmoſt 
violence upon himſelf : ſo that his breaft has been ſeen to 
heave, and his eyes to ſparkle with rage, in thoſe very 
moments when his words, and the cadence of his voice, 
were in the humbleſt and ſofteſt manner; perhaps, that 
force upon his nature may cauſe that inſatiable love of re. 
venge which his detractors lay to his charge, who conſe-- 
quently reckon diſſimulation among his chief perfections. 
| Avarice he hath none; and. his ambition is gratified, by 
being the unconteſted head of his party. With an excellent 
underſtanding, adorned by all the polite parts of learning, 
he hath very. little taſte for converſation, to which: he prefers 
the pleaſure of reading and thinking ;. and in the intervals of 
his time amuſeth hunſelf with an illiterate chaplain, an 
humble companion, or a favourite ſervant. , 
Theſe are ſome few diſtinguiſhing marks in the character 
of that perſon who. now preſideth over the diſcontented party, 
although. he. be not anſwerable for all their miſtakes: and 
if his precepts had been more ſtrictly followed, | perhaps 


their. 
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their power would not have been ſo eafily ſhaken. I have 
been affured, and heard him profeſs, that he was againſt en- 
gaging in that fooliſh proſecution of Dr. Sacheverel, as what 
he foreſaw was likely to end in their ruin; that he 
blamed the rough demeanor of ſome perſons to the queen, 
as a great failure in prudence; and that, when it appeared 
her majeſty was firmly reſolved upon a treaty of peace, he 
adviſed his friends not to oppoſe it in its progreſs, but find 
fault with it after it was made; which would be a copy 
of the like uſage themſelves had met with after the treaty 
of Ryfwick, and the fafeſt as well as the moſt probable way 
of diſgracing the promoters and adviſers, I have been the 
larger in repreſenting to the reader ſome idea of this extraor- 
dinary genius, becauſe, whatever attempt hath hitherto been 
made, with any appearance of conduct or probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, to reſtore the dominion of that party, was infallibly con- 
trived by him; and I propheſy the ſame for the future, as 
long as his age and infirmities will leave him capable of 
buſineſs. | 

The duke of Mar/borough's character hath been ſo va- 
iouſly drawn, and is indeed of ſo mixed a nature in itſelf, 
that it is hard to pronounce on either fide without the ſuſpi- 
cion of flattery or detraction. I ſhall ſay nothing of his mi- 
litary accompliſhments, which the oppoſite reports of his 
friends and enemies among the ſoldiers have rendered pro- 
blematical : but if he be among thoſe who delight in 
war, it is agreed to be, not for the reaſons common with 
other generals. Thoſe maligners who deny him perſonal 
valour ſeem not to conſider, that this accuſation is charged 
at a venture; fince the perſon of a wife general is too ſeldom 
expoſed, to form any judgement in the matter: and that 
fear, which is ſaid to have ſometimes diſconcerted him 
PO 3 before 
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before an action, might probably be more for his army than 
for himſelf. He was bred in the height of what is called the 
Tory principle; and continued with a ſtrong bias that way, 
till the other party had bid higher for him than his friends 
could afford to give. His want of literature is in ſome ſort 
ſupplied by a good underſtanding, a degree of natural elo- 
cution, and that knowledge of the world which is learned in 
armies and courts i. We are not to take the height of his am- 
bition from his ſoliciting to be general for life : I am perſua- 
ded, his chief motive was the pay and perquiſites, by con- 
tinuing the war; and that he had hen no intentions of ſet- 
tling the crown in his family, his only fon having been dead 
ſome years before, He is noted to be maſter of great temper, 
able to govern or very well to diſguiſe his paſſions, which are 
all melted down or extinguiſhed in his love of wealth. That 
liberality which nature has denied him, with reſpect to 
money, he makes up by a great profuſion of promiſes k: but 
this perfection, ſo neceſſary in courts, is not very ſucceſsful 
in camps among ſoldiers, who are not refined enough to un- 
derſtand or to reliſh it. | 
His wife the ducheſs may juſtly challenge her place in 
this liſt. It is to her the duke is chiefly indebted for his 
eſs and his fall; for above twenty years ſhe poſſeſſed, 
without a rival, the favours of the moſt indulgent miſtreſs 
in the world, nor ever miſſed one ſingle opportunity that 
fell in her way of improving it to her own advantage l. She 
hath preſerved a tolerable court- reputation, with reſpect to 
Lie, of Lond cue wel. u. 810, p. 10g. K. nee 
He was always cool ; and nobody ever obſerved the leaſt variation in his countenance: he could re- 
« fuſe more ly than other people could grant; and thoſe who went away from him the moſt 
« diffatisfied, as to the ſubſtance of their buſineſs, were yet - perſonally charmed with him, and, in 
« ſome degree, comforted by his manner.” Cheſter field"s Letters, vol. II. p. rob. N. 
| See the Account of the Conduct of the Duchels of Marberongh, in a Lener from Herſelf, to 


Lord , 8vo, 1742, am. N. N 
Vol. IX. D love 
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love and gallantry ; but three Furies reigned in her breaſt, 
the moſt mortal enemies of all ſofter paſſions, which were, 
ſordid Avarice, diſdainful Pride, and ungovernable Rage; 
by the laſt of theſe often breaking out in ſallies of the moſt 
unpardonable fort, ſhe had long alienated her ſovereign's 
mind, before it appeared to the world. This lady is not 
without ſome degree of wit, and hath in her time affected 
the character of it, by the uſual method of arguing againſt 
religion, and proving the doctrines of Chriſtianity to be im- 
poſſible and abſurd. Imagine what ſuch a ſpirit, irritated 
by the loſs of power, favour, and employment, is capable 
of acting or attempting; and then I have ſaid enough. - 
The next in order to be mentioned is the earl of Godol- 
pbin. It is faid, he was originally intended for a trade, be- 
fore his friends preferred him to be a page at court; which ſome 
have very unjuſtly objected as a reproach. He hath riſen 
gradually in four reigns, and was much more conſtant to his 
ſecond maſter king James, than ſome others who had re- 
ceived much greater obligations ; for he attended the abdicated 
king to the ſea- ſide, and kept conſtant correſpondence with 
him till the day of his death. He always profeſſed a fort of 
paſſion for the queen at S. Germain's; and his letters 
were to her in the ſtyle of what the French call double- 
entendre. In a mixture of love and reſpect, he uſed fre- 
quently to fend her from hence little preſents of thoſe things 
which are agreeable to ladies, for which he always aſked king 
William's leave, as if without her 'privity ; becauſe, if ſhe 
had known that circumſtance, it was to be ſuppoſed ſhe 
would not accept them. Phyſiognomiſts would hardly diſ- 
cover, by conſulting the aſpect of this lord, that his predo- 
minant paſſions were love and play; that he could ſome- 
times ſcratch out a ſong in praiſe of his miſtreſs with a 
pencil 
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pencil and card; or that he hath tears at command, like a 
wornan, to be uſed either in an intrigue of gallantry or poli- 
ticks. His alliance with the Marlborough family and his 
paſſion for the ducheſs were the cords which dragged him 
into a party, whoſe principles he naturally diſliked, and whoſe 
leaders he perſonally hated, as they did him. He became a 
thorough convert, by a a perfe&t trifle; taking fire at a nick- 
name m delivered by Dr. Sachevere/, with great indiſcretion, 
from the pulpit, which he applied to himſelf: and this is one 
among many inſtances given by his 3 that — 
mity is none of his virtues. 

The earl of Sunderland is another of that 8 It ſeems 
to have been this gentleman's fortune, to have learned his di- 
yy from his uncle, and his politicks from his tutor n. It 
may be thought a blemiſh in his character, that he hath 
much fallen from the height of thoſe republican principles 
with which he began; — in his father's life-time, while he 
was a member-of the houſe of commons, he would often 
among his familiar friends refuſe the title of Lord (as he hath 
done to myſelf), ſwear he would never be called otherwiſe 
than Charles Spencer, and hoped to ſee the day when there 
ſhould not be a peer in England. His underſtanding, at the 
beſt, 1s of the middling fize 3 neither. hath he much im- 
proved it, either in reality, or, which is very unfortunate, 
even in the opinion of the world, by an over- grown library. 
It is hard to decide, whether he learned that rough way of 

treating his ſovereign from the lady he is allied to o, or whe- 
ther it be the reſult of his own nature. The ſenſe of the in- 
juries he hath done renders him (as it is very natural) impla- 
cable towards thoſe to whom he hath given greateſt cauſe 
to complain; for which reaſon, he will never forgive either 
the queen or the preſent treaſurer. | 


.  ® Yoſpone, "Dr. Trimnel, afterwards biſhop of Minton. 
His lordſhip married theducheſs of Marlborovg/'s ſecond daughter. Account, Sc. p. 286. N. 
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The earl of V barton hath filled the province allotted him 
by his collegues, with ſufficiency equal to the ableſt of them 
all. He hath imbibed his father's” principles in government, 
but dropt his religion, and took up no other in its ſtead: 
excepting that circumſtance, he is a firm Preſbyterian. He 
is perfectly "ſkilled in all the arts of managing at elections, 
as well as in large baits of | pleaſure for making converts of 
young men of quality upon their farſt appearance; in which 
public ſervice he contracted ſuch large debts, that his bre- 
thren were forced, out of mere juſtice, to leave Ireland at his 

mercy, where he had only time to ſet himſelf right. Al- 

though the graver heads of his party think him too profligate 
and abandoned, yet they dare not be aſhamed of him; for, 
beſides his leans above-mentioned, he is very uſeful in 
parliament, being a ready ſpeaker, and content to employ his 
gifts upon ſuch occaſions where thoſe who conceive they 
have any remainder of reputation or modeſty are aſhamed 
to appear. In ſhort, he is an unconteſtable inſtance to dif- 
cover the true nature of faction; ſince, being over-run with 
every quality which produceth contempt and hatred in all 
other commerce of the world, he hath . 
been able to make ſo conſiderable a figure. 

The lord Cowper, although his merits are later chan the 
reſt, deſerveth a rank in this great council. He was conſi- 
3 in the ſtation of a practiſing lawyer; but, as he was 
raiſed to be a chancellor and a peer without paſſing through 
any of the intermediate ſteps, which in late times had been 
the conſtant practice, and little ſkilled in the nature of 
vernment, or the true intereſt of princes, further than the 
municipal or common law of England; his abilities, as to 


foreign affairs, did not equally appear in the council. Some 
* The carl; his fübef, was a rigid Preſbyterian, 
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ſormer paſlages of his life were thoug ht to diſqualify him for 
that office, by which he was to — guardian of the queen's 
conſcience; but theſe difficulties were eafily over- ruled by 
the authors of his promotion, who wanted a perſon that would 
be ſubſervient to all their deſigns ;, wherein they were not diſ- 
appointed. As to his other accompliſhments, he was what 
we uſually call a piece of a-/cholar,. and a good logical rea- 
ſoner; if this were not too often. allayed by a fallacigus way 
of managing an argument, which — Wo apt to deceive 
the unwary, and ſometimes. to. deceive himſelf. 

The laſt to be ſpoken of in this liſt is the earl of Natting- 
1 a convert and acquiſition to that party ſince their fall, to 
which he contributed his aſſiſtance, I mean his words, and 
probably his wiſhes; for he had always lived under the con- 
ſtant viſible profeſſion of principles directly oppohte to thoſe 
of his new friends, His vehement and frequent ſpeeches 
againſt admitting the prince of Orange to the throne are yet 
to be ſeen; and although a numerous family gave a ſpecious 
pretence to his love of power and money, for taking an em- 
ployment under that monarch; yet he was allowed to have 
always kept a reſerve of allegiance to his exiled maſter, of 
which his friends produce ſeveral inſtances, and ſome while 
he was ſecretary of ſtate to king William. His outward 
regularity of life, his appearance of religion, and ſeeming 
zeal for the church, as they are an effect, ſo they are the 
excuſe for that ſtiffneſs and formality with which his nature 

is fraught. His aduſt complexion; diſpoſeth him to rigour 
— ſeverity, which his admirers palliate with the name of 
zeal. No man had ever a ſincerer countenance; or more 
truly repreſenting his mind and manners. He hath ſome 
knowledge in the law, very amply ſufficient to defend his 


property at leaſt. A e of utterance, deſcended to him 
from 
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from his father, and improved by a few ſprinklings of literature, 
hath brought himſelf, and fome few admirers, into an opinion 
of his eloquence.” * He is every way inferior to his brother 
Guernſey, but chiefly in thoſe talents which he moſt values 
and pretends to; over whom, nevertheleſs, he preſerveth an 
aſcendant. His great ambition was, to be the head of thoſe 
who were called the church -· party; and, indeed, grave ſolemn 
deportment and countenance, ſeconded by abundance of pro- 
feſſions for their ſervice, had given many of them an opinion 
of his veracity, which he interpreted as their ſenſe of his 
judgement and wiſdom ; and this miſtake laſted till the time 
of his defection, of which it was partly the cauſe: but then 
it plainly appeared, that he had not credit to bring over one 
fingle proſelyte, to keep himſelf in countenance. 
© Theſe lineaments, however imperfectly drawn, may help 
the reader's imagination to conceive what ſort of perſons 
thoſe were, who had the boldneſs to encounter the queen 
and miniftry, at the head of a great majority of the landed 
intereſt; and this upon a point, where the quiet of her ma- 
jeſty's reign, the . ſecunty, or at leaſt the freedom, of her 
perſon, the lives of her moſt faithful friends, and the ſettling 
of the nation by a peace, were, in the conſequences, deeply 


concerned. 


During the dominion of the late men in power, addreſſes 
had been procured from both houſes to the queen, repre- 
ſenting their opinion, that no peace could be ſecure for Bri- 
tain, while Spain or The Weſt-Indies remained in the poſſeſſion 
of the Bourbon family. But her majeſty, having, for reaſons 
which have been often told to the world, and which will 
not ſoon be forgotten, called a new parliament, and choſe 
a new ſett of ſervants, began to view things and perſons in an- 
other light. She conſidered the neceſſities of her people; 
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the diſtant, proſpect of a peace upon ſuch an improbable con- 

5 dition, which was never mentioned or underſtood in the grand 
9 alliance; the unequal burthen ſhe bore in the war, by the 
ractices of the allies upon the corruption of ſome whom ſhe 
moſt truſted, or perhaps by the practices of theſe upon the 
allies; and, laſtly, by the changes which death had brought ; 
about in the Auſtrian and Bourbon families. Upon all which 
motives, ſhe was prevailed upon to receive ſome overtures 
from France, in behalf of herſelf and the whole confederacy. 
The ſeveral ſteps of this negociation, from its firſt riſe to the 
time I am now writing, ſhall be-related in another part of 
this Hiſtory. Let it ſuffice for the preſent to ſay, that ſuch 
propoſals were received from France as were thought ſufficient 
by our court whereupon to appoint time and place for a 
general treaty z and ſoon after the opening of the ſeſſion, the 
biſhop of Bri/o/*, lord privy- ſeal, was diſpatched to Utrecht, 
where he and the earl of S7rafford were appointed plenipo- 
tentiaries for the queen of Great-Britain. No 

The managers of the diſcontented party, who, during the 
whole ſummer, had obſerved the motions of the court run- 
ning faſt towards a peace, began to gather up all their for- 
ces, in order to oppoſe her majeſty's deſigns when the par- 
liament ſhould meet. Their only ſtrength was in the houſe 
of lords, where the queen had a very. crazy majority, made 
up by thoſe whoſe hearts were in the other intereſt ; but 
whoſe fears, expectations, or immediate dependance, had 
hitherto kept them within bounds. There were two lords, 
upon whoſe abilities and influence, of a very different na- 
ture, the managers built their ſtrongeſt hopes. The firſt 
was the duke of Somer/et, maſter of the horſe. This duke, 
as well as his ducheſs, was in a good degree of favour with 


* 
Dr. Rolinjon, afterwards biſhop of London. 
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the queen, upon the ſcore of ſome civilities and reſpects 
her majeſty had received from them while ſhe was princeſs r. 
For ſome years after the Revolution, he never appeared at 
court, but was looked upon as a favourer of the abdicated 
family; and it was the late earl of Rocheſfer who firſt pre- 
ſented him to king Villiam. However, fince the time he 
came into employment, which was towards the cloſe of the laſt 
reign, he hath been a conſtant zealous member of the other 
party: but never failed in either attendance or reſpe& towards 
the queen's perſon; or, at moſt, only threatened ſometimes, 
that he would ſerve no longer, while ſuch or ſuch men 
were employed; which, as things went then, was not reck- 
oned any offence at all againſt duty or good behaviour. He 
had been much careſſed and flattered by the lords of the 

Junto*, who ſometimes went ſo far as to give him hopes of 
the crown, in reverſion to his family, upon failure of the 
h6uſe of Hanover. All this worked fo far upon his imagina- 
tion, that he affected to appear the head of their party, to 
which his talents were no way proportioned; for they ſoon 
grew weary of his indigeſted ſchemes, and his imperious 
manner of obtruding them : they began to drop him at their 
meetings, or contradifted him, with little ceremony, when 
he happened to be there, which his haughty nature was not 
able to brook. Thus a mortal quarrel was kindled be- 
tween him and the whole aſſembly of party-leaders ; ſo that, 


In x692, on a difference which the princeſs had with K. William and his n | 
warm attachment to the duchels of Marhorough, ſhe quitted The Irs and accepted the duke of 
ar 


Somerſet's offer of Sion How for a temporary reſidence, The duke of Marlborough was ſoon after com- 


mitted to The Toxwer, on ſuſpicion of a plot. Account of the Ducheſs of Marbborough's Conduct, p. 59. The 
princeſs, falling in labour at Sion, was viſited in her illneſs by the queen her fitter. A remarkable ac-/ 
count of this interview is related by the r 70. The queen, not deigning to inquire after 
her health, ſaluted her thus: I have made the fi „by coming to you; 2 expect you 
«ſhould make the next, by removing my lady Marlborough.” The princeſs anſwering, ** that ſhe 
«had neves in her life diſobeyed her, except in that one particular; which ſhe hoped would, ſome 
« time or other, appear as unreaſonable to her majeſty as it did to her;” the queen went away, without 
having e ed the leaſt concern for the condition her fiſter was in, or even once taking her by the 
hand. N. 7 A cant name given to Five Lords of that party. 
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upon the queen's firſt intentions of changing her miniſtry, 
ſoon after the trial of Dr. Sacbeverel, he appointed ſeveral 
22 with Mr. Harley alone, in the moſt private man- 
in places and at times leaſt liable to ſuſpicion. He em- 

gloyed all his credit with the queen, to drive on the removal 
of my lord Godolphin and the reſt; and, in the council, 
= the ſmall remainder who continued ſome time longer 
in their places with all poſſible marks | of. hatred or diſdain. 
But, when the queſtion came for diſſolving the parhament, 
he ſtopt ſhort; he had already ſatiated his reſentmenta, 
which were not againſt things, but perſons: he furiouſly 
oppoſed that counſel, and iſed to undertake for the 
parliament himſelf. When the queen 
pleaſure for the diflolution, he flew off in rage than 
ever; oppoſed. the court in all elections where: he had in- 
fluence or power; and made humble advances to re- 
concile himſelf with the diſcarded lords, eſpecially the cart of 
Godolpbin, who is reported to have treated him at Mew. 
market in a moſt contemptuous manner. But the ſincerity 
of his repentance, whith appearackr manifeſtly in the firſt 
9 be of 
by his own remaining credit, or rather that of his ducheſs, 
with the queen, at length begat a reconcilement. He fill 
kept his employment, and place in the cabinet - council; 
but had never appeared _ from an avowed diſlike of all 
perſons and — 4 It Happened, about the end of 
ſummer, 17 12, at — when the cabinet-council was 
ſummoned, this duke, whether by direction from his teachers 
or the inſtability of bis nature, tonk a fancy to refume his 
— and a chair was brought: accordingly; upor which; 
Mr. ſecietary St. John refuſed tom aſſiſt, and gave his reaſons; 
that he would never ſit in. council witli a man wo had 
Vor. IX. | E «fo 


had declared her 
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«fo often betrayed them, and was openly engaged with 
« faction which endeavoured to obſtruct all her majeſty's 
«-meaſures.” 365 | 
Thus the council was put off to next day, and the duke 
made no farther attempts to be there. But, upon this inci- 
dent, he declared open war againſt the miniftry ; and, from 
that time to the ſeſſion, employed himſelf in ſpiriting up 
ſeveral depending lords to adhere to their friends, when an 
occaſion ' ſhould offer. The arguments he made uſe of 
were, That thoſe in power deſigned to make an ignomi- 
„ nious and unſecure peace, without conſulting the allies : 
4. That this could be no otherwiſe prevented than by an ad- 
« dreſs from the Lords, to fignify their opinion, That no 
peace could be honourable or ſecure, while Spain or Tbe 
Mi Indies remained in any of the Bourbon family; 
4 upon which, ſeveral farther reſolutions and inquiries 
„ would naturally follow: That the differences between the 
two houſes, upon this point, muſt either be made up 
« by. the commons agreeing with the lords, or muſt end in 
« a diſſolution, which would be followed by a return of the 
old miniſtry, who, the force of m and manage 
<, ment, could eaſily —— eee wiſh,” 
He farther aſſured them boldly, That the queen herſelf 
«© was at the bottom of this deſign, and had empowered him 
t to deſire their votes againſt the peace, as a point that 
4 would be for her ſervice; and therefore, they need not 
be in pain upon account of their penſions, or any farther 
“ marks of favour they e Thus, by reviving the 
old art of uſing her majeſty's authority againſt her perſon 
be prevailed over ſome, who were not otherwiſe in a ſta- 
tion of life to oppoſe the crown; and his proſelytes may 
pretend. to ſome ſhare of pity, ſince he for an ar- 
py a gument 
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gument his own example, who kept his place and favour 
after all he had done to deſerve the loſs of both. + 
The other lord, in whom the diſcontented managers 
placed much of their hopes, was the earl of Murting bam, 
already mentioned; than whom no man ever appeared to 
hate them more, or to be more pleaſed at their fall, partly 
from his avowed. principles, but chiefly from the hopes he 
had of ſharing in their ſpoils. But it ſell out, that he was 
no way acceptable to the queen or her new ſervants: theſe 
apprehended no little trouble and impediment to the public 
buſineſs, from his reſtleſs, talkative, overweening manner, 
if once he was ſuffered to have any part in affairs; and he 
ſtood very ill with the court, having made a motion in the 
houſe of lords, and in her majeſty's preſence, That the 
« eleQoral prince of Hanover might be invited to reſide in 
England; although he had before declared to the queen 
how much he was againſt that propoſal, when it was fitſt 
offered by the other party. However, ſome very con- 
ſiderable employments had been given to his neareſt rela- 
tions; and he Lad one or two offers for himſelf, which he 
thought fit to refuſe, as not equal to his merits and character. 
Upon the earl of Nocbeſter s deceaſe, he conceived that the 
crown would hardly overlook him for preſident of the 
council, and deeply reſented that diſappointment. But the 
duke of Meucaſtle, lord privy- ſeal, dying ſome time after, 
he found that office was firſt deſigned for the earl of  Fer/ey, 
and, upon this lord's ſudden death, was actually diſpoſed of 
to the biſhop of Briſtol: by which he plainly ſaw that the 
queen was determined againſt giving him any opportunity of 
directing in affairs, or diſplaying his eloquence in the cabinet- 
council. He had now ſhaken off all remains of patience 
or temper; and, from the contemplation of his own 


E 2 diſap- 
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diſappointments, fel}, as it is natural, to find fault with the 
public management, and to affure his neighbours in the 
.. country, that the nation was in imminent danger of being 
ruined.” The diſcontented lords were ſoon apprifed of 
this" great change; and the duke of Norboromgh, the earl's 
fon-iti-law, was diſpatched to Burleigh on the Hill, to cul- 
tivate his preſent diſpoſitions, and offer him whatever terms 
he pleaſed to inſiſt on. The earl immediately agreed to fall 
in with any meaſures for diſtreſſing or deftroying the miniſtry : 
but, in order to preſerve his reputation with the charch 
party, and perhaps bring them over to his intereſts, he pro- 
poſed that a bill be brought into the houſe of lords, 
for preventing occaſional conformity, and be unanimouſly 
agreed to by all the peers of the low-church principle; which 
would convince the world of their good intentions to the 
eſtabliſhed religion, and that their oppofitions to the court 
wholly proceeded' from their care of the nation, and concern 
for its honour and ſafety. | . 
Theſe preparations were public enough, and the miniſters 
Rad ſufficient time to arm themſelves; but they ſeem to 
have acted, in this juncture, like men who truſted to the 
goodneſs of their cauſe, and the general inclinations of the 
kingdom, rather than to thoſe arts which our corruptions 
have too often made neceffary. Calculations were indeed 
taken, by which it was computed, that there would be a 
majority of ten upon the fide- of the court: I remember to 
have told my lord Harcourt and Mr. Prior, that a majo- 
rity of ten was only a majority of five ; becauſe, if their ad- 
verſaries could bring off five, the number would be equal: 
and ſo it happened to prove; for the miſtake lay in counting 
vpon the bare promiſes of thoſe who were wholly in the in- 
tereſt of the old miniſtry, and were only kept in awe by the 
3 25 fear 
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fear of offending the crown, and lofing their ſubſiſtence, 
wherein the duke of Soner/et had given them full ſatisfaction. 

With thefe diſpoſitions of both parties, and fears and hopes 
of the everit, the parliament met — the 7th of December, 
1711. The queetrs ſpeech (excepting what related to 
ſupplies) was chiefly taken up in telling both houſes» what 
progreſs ſhe had — towards a general peace, and her hopes 
of bringing it to a ſpeedy conclufion. As ſoon as her m 
jefty was withdrawn, the houſe of lords, in a committee, 
Teſolved upon an addreſs of thanks; to which the earl of 
Nattingham propoſed an addition of the following clauſe : 

« And we do beg leave to repreſent it to your majeſty, 
Fs the humble opinion and advice of this houfe, that no 

e can be ſafe or honourable to Great Britain and 
a Europe, if Spain and The Weſt Indies are to be allotted 
to any branch of the houſe of Bourbon. 

He was ſeconded by the earl of Scarborough ahh an; a 
debate of ſeveral hours, the queſtion for the clauſe was car- 
ried, as I remember, by not above two voices. The next 
day; the houſe agreed with the. committee. The depending 
lords (having taken freſh courage from their principals,” and 
ſome who profeſſed themſelves very humble ſervants to the 
preſent miniſtry, and enemies to the former) went along 
with the ftream, pretending not to ſee the conſequences 
that muſt viſibly follow. The addreſs was preſented: on the 
eleventh; to which her majeſty's anſwer was ſhort and dry. 
She diſtinguiſhed their thanks from the reſt of the piece; 
and, in return to lord TVortingham's clauſe, ſaid, © She 
« ſhould be ſorry that any body could think ſhe would not 
do her utmoſt to recover Spain and The my Indies from 
* the houſe of Bourbon. - 

| pad 
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Upon the 15th of December, the earl of Mottingbam 
likewiſe brought in the bill to prevent occaſional confor- 
mity (although under a diſguiſed title); which met with 
no eppolition ; but was ſwallowed by thoſe very lords who 
always appeared with the utmoſt violence againſt the leaſt 
advantage to the eſtabliſhed church. * 
But in the houſe of commons there appeared a very dif- 
ferent ſpirit; for when one Mr. Robert MWalpole offered a 
clauſe of the ſame nature with that of the earl of Morting- 
bam, it was rejected with contempt by a very great majority. 
Their addreſs was in the moſt dutiful manner, approving of 
what her majeſty had done towards a peace, and truſting en- 
tirely to her wiſdom in the future management of it. 
This addreſs was preſented to the queen a day before that of 
the lords, and received an anſwer diftinguiſhedly gracious, 
But the other party was no ways diſcouraged by either an- 
ſwer; which they looked upon as only matter of courſe, and 
the ſenſe of the miniſtry, contrary to that of the queen. 
The parliament ſat as long as the approaching feſtival 
would allow; and upon the 22d, the land tax and , occa- 
ſional bills having received the royal aſſent, the houſe of 
commons adjourned to the 14th of January following: but 
the adjournment of the lords was only to the ad, the pre- 
vailing party there being in haſte to purſue the conſequences 
of the earl of Mottingham's clauſe, which they hoped would 
end in the ruin of the treaſurer, and overthrow the miniſtry ; 
and therefore took the advantage of this interval, that they 
might not be diſturbed. by the commons. ee 
When this addreſs againſt any peace without Spain, &c. 
was carried in the houſe of lords, it is not eaſy to deſcribe 
the effects it had upon moſt mens paſſions. The partiſans of 
che old miniſtry triumphed loudly, and without any reſerve, 
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as if the game were their own. The earl of I barton was ob- 
ſerved in the houſe to ſmile, and put his hands to his neck 
when any of the miniſtry was ſpeaking, by which he would 
have it underſtood that ſome heads were in danger. Parker, | 
the chief-juſtice, began already with great zeal and officiouſ- : 
neſs to proſecute authors and printers of weekly and other pa- 
pers, writ in defence of the adminiſtration: in ſhort, joy 
and vengeance fat viſible in every countenance of that party. 

On the other fide, all well-wiſhers to the queen, the 
church, or the peace, were equally dejected; and the trea- 
ſurer ſtood the foremoſt mark both of his enemies fury and the 
cenſure of his friends: among the latter, ſome imputed this 
fatal miſcarriage to his procraſtinating nature ; others, to his 
unmeaſurable public thrift. Both parties agreed, that a firſt 
miniſter, with very moderate ſkill in affairs, might eaſily 
have governed the event: and ſome began to doubt, whether 
2 the great fame of his abilities, acquired in other ftations, 
1 were what he juſtly deſerved. All this he knew well enough, 
and heard it with great phlegm ; neither did it make any 
alteration in his countenance or humour. He told Monſieur 
” Buys, the Dutch envoy, two days before the parliament "fat, 
4 That he was ſorry for what was like to paſs, becauſe The 
2 <« States would be the firſt ſufferers; which he defired the en- 
e yoy to remember.” And to his neareſt friends, who ap- 
pearcd in pain about the publick or themſelves, he only ſaid, 
„That all would be well; and defired them not to be 
frighted. | | ot 

It was, I conceive, upon theſe motives, that the treaſurer _ 
adviſed her majeſty to create twelve new lords, and thereby 
diſable the ſting of faction for the reſt of her life-time. This 
ion was ſo ordered, that a third part were of thoſe on. 

whom, or their poſterity, the peerage would naturally de- 


volve;, 
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volve; and the reſt were fuch, whoſe merit, birth, and 


fortune, could admit of no exception. 
The adverſe party, being thus driven down by o 
force, had nothing left but to complain; which they Joudly 
did :—< That it was a pernicious example ſet for ill princes 
© to follow, who, by the ſame rule, might make at any time 
s an hundred as well as twelve, and by theſe means be- 
« come maſters of the houſe of lords whenever they pleaſed ; 
«which would be dangerous to our liberties.” To this it 
was anſwered, That ill princes ſeldom trouble themſelves 
to look for precedents; that men of great eſtates will 
t not be leſs fond of preſerving their liberties when they are 
te created peers ; that, in ſuch a government as this, where 
« the prince holds the balance between two great powers, 
« the nobility and people, it is the very nature of his office to 
remove from one ſcale into the other, or ſometimes put 
& his own weight in the lighteſt, ſo as to bring both to an 
« equilibrium ; and laſtly, that the other party had been 
© above twenty years corrupting the nobility with republican 
< principles, which nothing but the royal prerogative could 
& hinder from overſpreading us. 
The conformity. bill above-mentioned was prepared by 
the earl of Nottingham before the parliament met, and 
brought in at the ſame time with the clauſe againſt peace, 
according to the bargain made between him and his new 
friends. This, he hoped, would not only ſave his credit with 
the church-party, but bring them over to his politicks; ſince 
they muſt needs be convinced that, inſtead of changing 
his own principles, he had-prevailed on the greateſt enemies 
to the eſtabliſhed religion to be the firſt movers in a law for 
the perpetual ſettlement of it. Here it was worth obſerving, ' 
with what „ the Junto Lords (as they were then 
called) 
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called) were ſubmitted to by their adherents and followers : 
for it is well known, that the chief among the diſſenting 
teachers in town were conſulted upon this aftair ; and ſuch 
arguments uſed, as had power to convince them, that no- 
thing could be of greater advantage to their cauſe than the 
paſſing this bill. I did, indeed, ſee a letter at that time 
from one of them to a great mant, complaining, ** That 
they were betrayed and undone by their pretended friends; 
but they were in general very well fatisfied, upon promiſes 
that this law ſhould ſoon be repealed, and others more in 
their favour enacted, as ſoon as their friends ſhould be re- 
eftabliſhed. b | 

But nothing ſeemed more extraordinary than the event of 
this refined management, by which the earl of Nottingham 
was ſo far from bringing over proſelytes (wherein his abilities 
fell very ſhort even of the duke of Somerſet c), or preſerving 
the reputation of a firm churchman, that very few people did 
ſo much as imagine he had any ſuch deſign; only, when he 
brought in the bill, they conceived it was ſome wonderful dee 
reach of politicks, which they could not comprehend : how- 
ever, they liked the thing; and without troubling themſelves 
about the perſons or motives from whence it roſe, it had a very 
ſpeedy paſſage through both houſes. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that ſome attempt of this nature was much more neceflary to 
the leaders of that party, than is generally thought. The 
deſire of power and revenge was common to them all; but ſe- 
veral among them were alſo conſcious that they ſtood in need 
of protection, whoſe ſafety was therefore concerned in the 
deſign of ruining the miniſtry, as well as their ambition. The 
duke of Marlborough foreſaw thoſe examinations which were 
afterwards made into ſome parts of his management, and was 


a t It was to the treaſurer himſelf, 
Vol, IX. F appre- 
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apprehenſive of a great deal more; that the parliament would 
perhaps enquire into the particulars of the negociation at The 
Hague, 1709; for what ends, and by whoſe advice, the pro- 
_ of peace from France were rejected. Beſides, he 
dreaded left that myſterious policy might be laid open to the 
world, of defiring the queen to conſtitute him General for 
life, which was a very tender point, and would admit of much 
proof”. It is true, indeed, that whilſt the duke's affair was 
under the conſideration of the houſe of commons, one of his 
creatures* (whether by direction or otherwiſe) aſſured the ſpeaker, 
with a very ſerious countenance, ** that the world was miſtaken, 
« in cenſuring his lord upon this article; for it was the queen 
* who preſſed the duke to accept that commiſſion ; and upon 
c his humble refuſal conceived her firſt diſpleaſure it 
* him.” How ſuch a defence would have paſſed, if it had 

been offered in form, is eaſier to be conceived, than how any 
perſon in his wits could have the confidence to affirm it; 
which laſt would indeed be hard to believe, if there were any 
room left for doubt. | 
Ihe earl of Gadolpbin wanted protection, notwithſtanding 
the act of general pardon, which had been procured by his 
credit, and was principally calculated for his own ſecurity. 
He knew that his long neglect of compelling the accomptants 
to paſs their accompts, might be puniſhed. as a breach of 
truſt. He had run the kingdom into immenſe debts, by 
taking up ſtores for the navy upon avaſt diſcount, without par- 
liamentary ſecurity; for which he could be able to plead 
neither law nor neceſſity: and he had given way, at leaſt, to 
ſome proceedings, not very juſtifiable, in relation to remittan- 
ces of money, whereby the publick had ſuffered conſiderable 
loſſes. The Barrier-treaty fate heavy upon the lord Town- 


„ Sce vol. VIII. of this collection, part ii. p. 9g. N. * Mr. Craggs, father to the ſecretary. 
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/hend's ſpirits, becauſe, if it ſhould be laid before the houſe 
of commons, whoever negociated that affair might be ſubject 
to the moſt ſevere animadverſions: and the earl of Zharton's 
adminiſtration in Ireland was looked upon as a ſufficient 
ground to impeach him, at leaſt, for high crimes and miſ- 
demeanors. | 
The managers in Holland were ſufficiently apprized of all 
this; and Monſieur Buys, their miniſter here, took care to cul- 
tivate that good correſpondence between his maſters and 
their Engliſh friends, which became two confederates purſuing 
the ſame end. : 
This man had been formerly employed in England from 
that republick, and underſtood a little of our language. His 
proficiency in learning has been ſuch, as to furniſh now and 
then a Latin quotation, of which he is as liberal as his 
ſtock will admit, His knowledge in government reaches 
no farther than that of his own country, by which he forms 
and cultivates matters of ſtate for the reſt of the world, His 
reaſonings upon politicks are with great profuſion at all meet- 
ings; and he leaves the company with entire ſatisfaction that 
he hath fully convinced them. He 1s well provided with that 
inferior ſort of cunning which is the growth of his country, 
of a ſtandard with the genius of the people, and capable of 
being transferred into every condition of life among them, 
from the Boor to the Burgomaſter. He came into England 
with inſtructions authorizing him to accommodate all differen- 
ces between her majeſty and The States; but, having firſt ad- 
viſed with the confederate lords, he aſſured the miniſtry, * He 
«© had powers to hear their propoſals, but none to conclude: 
and having repreſented to his maſters what had been told him 
by the adverſe party, he prevailed with them to revoke his 
powers. He found the intereſt of thoſe who withſtood the 
F'Y court 
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court would exactly fall in with the deſigns of The States ; 
which were, to carry on the war as they could, at our ex- 
pence; and to fee themſelves at the head of a treaty of peace, 
whenever they were diſpoſed to apply to France, or to receive 
| overtures from thence. 

The emperor, upon many powerful reaſons, was utterly 
averſe from all counſels which aimed at putting an end to 
the war without delivering him the whole dominion of Spain. 
Nay, the elector of Hanover himſelf, although preſumptive 
heir to the crown of England, and obliged by all ſorts of ties 
to cultivate her majeſty's friendſhip, was ſo far deceived by 
miſrepreſentations from hence, that he ſeemed to ſuffer Mon- 
fieur Bothmar, his envoy here, to print and publiſh a memorial 
in Engliſh, directly diſapproving all her majeſty's proceedings; 
which memorial, as appeareth by the ſtyle and manner of it, 
was all drawn up, or at leaſt digeſted, by ſome party- pen on 
this ſide of the water. 

Cautious writers, in order to avoid offence or dangek; and 
to preſerve the reſpe& ever due to foreign princes, do uſually 
charge the wrong ſteps in a court altogether upon the perſons 
employed. But I ſhould have taken a ſecurer method, and 
have been wholly filent in this point, if I had not then con- 
ceived ſome hope that his ele&oral highneſs might poſſibly 
have been a ſtranger to the memorial of his reſident : for, firſt, 
the manner of delivering it to the ſecretary of ſtate was out 
of all form, and almoſt as extraordinary as the thing itſelf. 
Monſieur Botbmar, having obtained an hour of Mr. ſecretary 
St. John, talked much to him upon the ſubje& of which 
that memorial conſiſts; and, upon going away, deſired he 
might leave a paper with the ſecretary, which, he ſaid, con- 
tained the ſubſtance of what he had been diſcourſing. This 
paper Mr. Sr. John laid aſide, among others of little conſe- 
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quence ; and a few days after ſaw a memorial in print, which 
he found upon comparing to be the ſame with what Bothmar 
had left. | | N 
During this ſhort receſs of parliament, and upon the 5th 
day of January, prince Eugene of Savoy landed in England. 
Before he left his ſhip, he aſked a perſon who came to meet 
him, Whether the new lords were made, and what was 
« their number? He was attended through the ſtreets 
with a mighty rabble of people to Sr. James s; where Mr. ſe- 
cretary St. John introduced him to the queen, who received 
him with great civility. His arrival had been long expected; 
and the project of his journey had as long been formed here 
by the party- leaders, in concert with Monſieur Buys and Mon- 
ſieur Botbmar, the Dutch and Hanover envoys. This prince 
brought over credentials from the emperor, with offers to con- 
tinue the war on a new foot, very advantageous to Britain; 
part of which, by her majeſty's commands, Mr. St. John ſoon 
after produced to the houſe of commons; where they were 
rejected, not without ſome indignation, by a great majority. 
The emperor's propoſals, as far as they related to Spain, were 
communicated to the houſe in the words following: | 
His Imperial majeſty judges that forty thouſand men will 

« be ſufficient for this ſervice; and that the whole expence 
« of the war in Spain may amount to four millions of 
« crowns; towards which, his Imperial majeſty offers to 
© make up the troops which he has in that country to 
« thirty thouſand men, and to take one million of crowns. 
upon himſelf.” 
On the other fide, the houſe of commons voted a third part 
of thoſe four millions as a ſufficient quota for her majeſty 
toward that ſervice: for it was ſuppoſed the emperor ought 
to bear the greateſt proportion, in a point that ſo nearly con- 
cerned. 
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cerned him: or at leaſt that, Britain contributing one third, 
the other two might be paid by his Imperial majeſty and The 
States, as they could ſettle it between them. 

Ihe deſign of prince Eugene journey was, to raiſe a ſpirit 
in the parliament and people for continuing the war; for no- 
thing was thought impoſſible to a prince of ſuch high repu- 
tation in arms, in great favour with the emperor, and em- 
powered to make ſuch propoſals from his maſter as the mini- 
{try durſt not reject. It appeared by an intercepted letter from 
count Gallas (formerly the emperor's envoy here), that the 
prince was wholly left to his liberty of making what offers 
he pleaſed in the emperor's name; for, if the parliament 
a once be brought to raiſe funds, and the war go on, the 
miniſtry here muſt be under a neceſſity of applying and ex- 
pending thoſe funds; and the emperor could find after- 
wards twenty reaſons and excuſes, as he had hitherto done, 
for not furniſhing his quota. Therefore prince Eugene, for 
ſome time, kept himſelf within generals; until, being preſſed 
to explain himſelf upon that particular of the war in Spain, 
which the houſe of Auſtria pretended to have moſt at heart, he 
made the offer abovementioned, as a moſt extraordinary effort ; 
and fo it was, conſidering how little they had ever done before, 
towards recovering that monarchy to themſelves : but, ſhame- 
ful as theſe propoſals were, few believed the emperor would 
obſerve them; or, indeed, that he ever intended to ſpare 
ſo many men as would make up an army of thirty thouſand 
men to be employed in Spain. 

Prince Ewgene's vilit to his friends in England continued 
longer than was expected. He was every day entertained 
magnificently by perſons of quality of both parties. He 
went frequently to the treaſurer, and ſometimes affected to 
do it in private. He viſited the other miniſters and great 
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officers of the court: but on all occaſions publicly owned 
the character and appellation of a Whig ; and, in fecret, held 
continual meetings with the duke of Marlborough and the 
other diſcontented lords, where M. Bozbmar uſually aſſiſted. 
It is the great ambition of this prince, to be perpetually en- 
gaged in war, without conſidering the cauſe or conſequence; 
and to ſee himſelf at the head of an army, where only he can 
make any conſiderable figure. He is not without a natural 
tincture of that cruelty ſometime charged upon the 1zalians ; 
and, being nurſed in arms, has ſo far extinguiſhed pity and 
remorſe, that he will at any time facrifice a thouſand mens 
lives, to a caprice of glory or revenge. He had conceived an 
incurable hatred for the treaſurer, as the perſon who princi- 
pally oppoſed this inſatiable paſſion for war; ſaid, He had 
“hopes of others; but that the treaſurer was un mechant 
ce diable, not to be moved.” Therefore, ſince it was im- 
poſſible for him or his friends to compaſs their deſigns while 
that miniſter continued at the head of affairs, he propoſed 
an expedient often practiſed by thoſe of his country, That 
the treaſurer (to uſe his own expreſſion} © ſhould be taken 
« oft à la negligence; that this might be eaſily done, and 
* paſs for an effect of chance, if it were preceded by en- 
e couraging ſome proper people to commit ſmall riots in the 
© night.” And in ſeveral parts of the town, a crew of ob- 
ſcure ruffians were accordingly employed about that time, 
who probably exceeded their commiſſion ;z and, mixing them- 
ſelves with thoſe diſorderly people that often infeſt the ſtreets 
at midnight, a&ed inhuman outrages on many perſons, 
whom they cut and mangled in the face and arms, and other 
parts of the body, without any provocation, But an effectual 
ſtop was ſoon put to thoſe enormities, which probably pre- 
vented the execution of the main defign. | 


Iam 


. Freer 
I am very ſenſible that ſuch an imputation ought not to 
be charged upon any perſon whatſoever, upon ſlight grounds 
or doubtful ſurmiſes; and that thoſe who think I am able to 
produce no better will judge this paſſage to be fitter for a 
libel than a hiſtory. But, as the account was given by more 
than one perſon who was at the meeting, ſo it was confirmed 
paſt all contradiction by ſeveral intercepted letters and papers : 
and it is moſt certain, that the rage of the defeated party, 
upon their frequent diſappointments, was ſo far inflamed, as 
to make them capable of ſome counſels yet more violent and 
deſperate than this; which, however, by the vigilance of 
thoſe near the perſon of her majeſty, were happily prevented. 
On the zoth day of December, 1711, the duke of Marl. 
borough was removed from all his employments : the duke 
of Ormond ſucceeding him as general, both here and in 
Flanders. This. proceeding of the court (as far as it related to 
the duke of Marlborough) was much cenſured both at home 
and abroad, and by ſome who did not wiſh ill to the preſent 
ſituation of affairs. There were few examples of a commander 
being diſgraced, after an uninterrupted courſe of ſucceſs for 
many years againſt a formidable enemy, and this before 
a period was put to the war. Thoſe who had leaſt eſteem 
for his'valour and conduct thought it not prudent to remove 
a general, whoſe troops were perpetually victorious while he 
was at their head ; becauſe this had infuſed into his ſoldiers 
an opinion that they ſhould always conquer, and into the 
enemy that they ſhould always be beaten ; than which no- 
thing is to. be held of greater moment, either in the progreſs 
of a war or upon the day of battle: and I have good grounds 
to affirm, that theſe reaſons had ſufficient weight with the 
queen and miniſtry to have kept the duke of Marlborough in 
his poſt, if a way could have been found out to have done 
it 
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it with any affurance of fafety to the nation. It is the 
misfortune of princes, that the effects of their diſpleaſure make 
uſually much more noiſe than the cauſes. Thus, the ſound 
of the duke's fall was heard farther than many of 'the rea- 
ſons which made it neceſſary; whereof though ſome were 
viſible enough, yet others lay more in the dark. Upon 
the duke's laſt return from Flanders, he had fixed his arrival 
to town (whether by accident or otherwiſe) upon the 17th 
of November, called queen Elizabeth's day, when greatnum- 
bers of his creatures and admirers had thought fit to revive 
an old ceremony among the rabble, of burning the pope 
in effigy ; for the performance of which with more ſolem- 
nity, they had made extraordinary preparations. From the 
ſeveral circumſtances of the expence of this intended 
pageantry, and of the perſons who promoted it ; the court, 
apprehenſive of a deſign to inflame the common people, 
thought fit to order, that the ſeveral figures ſhould be ſeized 
as popiſh trinkets ; and guards were ordered to patrole, for 
preventing any tumultuous aſſemblies. Whether this frolick 
were only intended for an affront to the court, or whether it 
had a deeper meaning, I muſt leave undetermined. The 
duke, in his own nature, is not much turned to be popular; 
and in his flouriſhing times, whenever he came back to Eng- 
land upon the cloſe of a campaign, he rather affected to avoid 
any concourſe of the mobile, if they had been diſpoſed to at- 
tend him: therefore ſo very contrary a proceeding, at this 
juncture, made it ſuſpected as if he had a deſign to have 
placed himſelf at their head. France,” © Popery,” The 
„Pretender, Peace without Spain,” were the words to be 
given about at this mock-parade;z and if what was con- 
fidently afferted be true, that a report was to have been ſpread 
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at the ſame time of the queen's death, no man can tell what 
might have been the event. 

But this attempt, to whatever purpoſes intended, proving 

wholly abortive by the vigilance of thoſe in power, the duke's 
arrival was without any noiſe or conſequence; and upon 
conſulting with his friends, he ſoon fell in with their new 
{cheme for preventing the peace. It was believed by many 
perſons, that the miniſters might with little difficulty have 
brought him over, if they had pleaſed to make a trial; for, 
as he would probably have accepted any terms to continue 
in a ſtation of ſuch . prodigious profit, ſo there was ſufficient 
room to work upon his fears, of which he is ſeldom unpro- 
vided (I mean only in his political capacity), and this infir- 
mity very much increaſed by his unmeaſurable poſſeſſions, 
which have rendered him, 7p/gue onerigue timentem. But 
reaſon, as well as the event, proved this to be a miſtake : 
for the miniſters, being determined to bring the war to as 
ſpeedy an iſſue as the honour and ſafety of their count 
would permit, could not poſſibly recompenſe the duke for 
the mighty incomes he held by the continuance of it. Then 
the other party had calculated their numbers ; and by the ac- 
ceſſion of the earl of Mottin gbam, whoſe example they ho 
would have many followers, and the ſucceſsful ſolicitations 
of the duke of Somerſet, found they were ſure of a majority 
in the houſe of lords: ſo that, in this view of circumſtances, 
the duke of Marlborough thought he acted with ſecurity, as 
well as advantage. He therefore boldly fell, with his whole 
weight, into the deſign of ruining the winiftry, at the ex- 
pence of his duty to his ſovereign and the welfare of his 
country, after the mighty obligations he had received from 
both. WaiG and Togxy were now no longer the diſpute ; 
but Tyz Queen or Tus Duxe or MakLBOROUCH. He was 
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at the head of all the cabals and conſults with Bothmar, 
Buys, and the diſcontented lords. He forgot that govern- 
ment of his paſſion, for which his admirers uſed to cele- 
brate bim; fell into all the impotences of anger and vio- 
lence up on every party-debate : ſo that the queen found 
herſelf under a neceſſity, either, on the one fide, to fa- 
crifice thoſe friends who had ventured their lives in reſeu- 
ing her out of the power of ſome whoſe former treatment 
ſhe had little reaſon to be fond of, to put an end to the 
progreſs ſhe had made towards a peace, and diſſolve her 
parliament; or, on the other fide, by removing one perſon 
from ſo great a truſt, to get clear of all her difficulties at 
once. Her majeſty therefore determined upon the latter, as 
the ſhorter and ſafer courſe ; and, during the receſs at Chri- 
mas, ſent the duke a letter, to tell him ſhe had no farther 
occaſion for his ſervice t. 

There hath not perhaps in the preſent age been a clearer 
inſtance to ſhew the inſtability of greatneſs which is not 
founded upon virtue; and it may be an inſtruction to princes 
who are well in the hearts of their people, that the overgrown 
power of any particular perſon, although ſupported by ex- 
orbitant wealth, can by a little reſolution be reduced in a 
moment, without any dangerous conſequences. 'This lord, 
who was beyond all compariſon the greateſt ſubject in 
Chriſtendom, found his power, credit, and influence, crum- 
ble away on a ſudden ; and, except a few friends or followers 
by inclination, the reſt dropt off in courſe. From direaing 
in ſome manner the affairs of Europe, he deſcended to be 
a member of a faction, and with little diſtinction even there: 
that virtue of ſubduing his reſentments, for which he was 


t See the ducheſs of Mariboroug/'s narrative of this tranſaction in the Account of her Conduct, &c. 
p. 264—269 ; where his grace's letter to the queen, on his diſmiſſion from her ſervice, is printed. N. 
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ſo ſamed when he had little or no occaſion to exert it, having 
now wholly forſaken him, when he ftood moſt in need of 
its aſſiſtance; and, upon trial, was found unable to bear a 


reverſe of enn giving way to rage, impatience, envy, 
and diſcontent. 
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HE houſe of lords met upon the ad day of January, 
according to their adjournment z but, before they 

could proceed to buſineſs, the twelve newcreated peers were, 
in the uſual form, admitted to their ſeats in that aſſembly; 
who, by their numbers, turned the balance on the fide of 
the court, and voted an adjournment to the ſame day with 
the commons. Upon the 14th of January, the two houſes 
met; but the queen, who intended to be there in perſon, 
ſent a meſſage, to inform them, That ſhe was prevented 
by a ſudden return of the gout ; and to defire they would 
e adjourn for three days longer, when her majeſty hoped 
2 ä 
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„ ſhe ſhould be able to ſpeak to them.” However, her in- 
diſpoſition ſtill continuing, Mr. ſecretary St. Jobn brought 
another meſſage to the houſe of commons from the queen, 
containing the ſubſtance of what ſhe intended to have ſpoken: 
“ That ſhe could now tell them, her plenipotentiaries were 
&« arrived at Uzrecht ; had begun, in purſuance of her in- 
&© ſtructions, to concert the moſt proper ways of pro- 
te curing a juſt ſatisfaction to all powers in alliance with her, 
« according to their ſeveral treaties, and particularly with 
« relation to Spain and The Weſt Indies: That ſhe promiſed 
© to communicate to them the conditions of peace, before 
©« the ſame ſhould be concluded: That the world would 
“now ſee how groundleſs thoſe reports were, and without 
<« the leaſt colour, that a ſeparate peace had been treated: 
That her miniſters were directed to propoſe, that a day 
might be fixed for the finiſhing, as was done for the 
« commencement, of this treaty; and that, in the mean 
« time, all preparations were haſtening for an early cam- 
© paign, &c.” 

Her majeſty's endeavours towards this great work having 
been in ſuch a forwardneſs at the time that her meſſage was 
ſent; I ſhall here, as in the moſt proper place, relate the 
ſeveral ſteps by which the intercourſe between the courts of 
France and Britain was begun and carried on. 

The marquis De Torcy, ſent by the moſt Chriſtian king 
ta The Hague, had there, in the year 1709, made very ad- 
vantageous offers to the allies, in his maſter's name; which 
our miniſters, as well as thoſe of The States, thought fit to 
refuſe ; and advanced other propoſals in their ſtead ; but of 
ſuch a nature as no prince could digeſt, who did not lie at the 
immediate mercy of his enemies. It was demanded, among 


other things, That the French king ſhould employ his 
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« own troops, in conjunction with thoſe of the allies, to 


« drive his grandſon out of Spain.” The propoſers knew 
very well, that the enemy would never conſent to this; 
and, if it were poſſible they could at farſt have any ſuch 
hopes, Monſ. De Torcy aſſured them to the contrary, in a 
manner which might well be believed; for then the Britiſb 
and Dutch plenipotentiaries were drawing up their demands. 
They deſired that miniſter to aſſiſt them in the ſtyle and 
expreſſion : which he very readily did, and made uſe of the 
ſtrongeſt words he could find to pleaſe them. He then in- 
ſiſted to know their laſt reſolution, whether theſe were the 
loweſt terms the allies would accept; and, having received 
a determinate anſwer in the affirmative, he ſpoke to this effe&: 

That he thanked them heartily, for giving him the hap- 
<« pielt day he had ever ſeen in his life: That, in perfect obe- 
% dience to his maſter, he had made conceſſions in his own 
„opinion highly derogatory to the king's honour and in- 
e tereſt : That he had not concealed the difhculties of his 
court, or the diſcontents of his country, by a long and 
e unſucceſsful war, which could only juſtify the large offers 
he had been empowered to make: That the conditions of 
peace now delivered into his hands by the allies would 
e raiſe a new ſpirit in the nation, and remove the greateſt 
difficulty the court lay under; putting it in his maſter's 
power to convince all his ſubjects how earneſtly his majeſty 
« defired to eaſe them from the burthen of the war; but 
that his enemies would not accept of any terms, which 
could conſiſt either with their ſafety or his honour.” Monſ. 
De Torcy aſſured the penſionary, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
and bid him count upon it, That the king his maſter 
* would never ſign thoſe articles. | £1 5-5 
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It ſoon appeared that the marquis De Torcy's predictions 
were true; for, upon delivering to his maſter the laſt reſo- 
lutions of the allies, that prince took care to publiſh them all 
over his kingdom, as an appeal to his ſubjects, againſt the 
unreaſonableneſs and injuſtice of his enemies: which proceed- 
ing effectually anſwered the utmoſt he intended by it; for the 
French nation, extremely jealous of their monarch's glory, made 
univerſal offers of their lives and fortunes, rather than ſubmit 
to ſuch ignominious terms; and the clergy, in particular, 
promiſed to give the king their conſecrated N towards 
continuing the war. Thus that mighty kingdom (generally 
thought to be wholly exhauſted of its wealth), when driven 
to a neceſſity by the imprudence of the allies, or by the cor- 
ruption of particular men who influenced their councils, re- 
covered ſtrength enough to ſupport itſelf for three following 
campaigns; and in the laſt, by the fatal blindneſs or obſti- 
nacy of the Dutch (venturing to act without the aſſiſtance of 
Britain, which they had ſhamefully abandoned), was an over- 
match for the whole confederate army. | 

\ Thoſe who, in order to defend the proceedings of the allies, 
have given an account of this negociation, do wholly omit 
the circumſtance I have now related ; and expreſs the zeal of 
the Britiſb and Dutch miniſters for a peace, by informing us 
how frequently they ſent after Monſ. De Torcy and Mon. 
Nouille, for a farther conference. But in the mean time Mr. 
Horatio Walpole, ſecretary to the queen's plenipotentiaries, 
was diſpatched over hither, to have thoſe abortive articles 
ſigned and ratified by her majeſty at a venture; which was ac- 
cordingly done: a piece of management altogether abſurd, 
and without example ; contrived only to deceive our people 
into a belief that a peace was intended, and to ſhew what 


great things the miniſtry deſigned to do. 
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But, this hope expiring upon the news that France had 
refuſed to ſigu thoſe articles, all was ſolved by recourſe to 
the old topick of the French perfidiouſneſs. We loaded 

them plentifully with ignominious appellations: they were 
<« a nation never to be truſted,” The parliament: chearfully 
continued their ſupplies, and the war went on. The winter 
following began the ſecond and laſt ſeſſion of the preceding par- 
liament, noted for the trial of Dr. Sacheverel, and the oc- 
caſions thereby given to the people to diſcover and exert their 
diſpoſitions, very oppoſite to the deſigus of thoſe who were 
then in power. In the ſummer of 1710, enſued a gradual 
change of the miniſtry; and in the beginning of thats ſer 
the preſent parliament was called. 

The king of France, whole real intereſts ws him erer 
deſirous of any tolerable peace, found it impoſſible to treat 
upon equal conditions with either of the two maritime powers 
engaged againſt him, hecauſe of the prevaleney of factions i in 
both, who acted in concert to their mutual private advan | 
although directly againſt the general diſpoſitions of the people 
in either, as well as againſt their ſeveral maxims of govern- 
ment. But, upon the great turn of affairs and councils 
here in England, the new parliament and miniſters acting 
from other motives, and upon other principles, that prince 
hoped an opportunity page ariſe of Rs his endeavours 
towards a peace. 

There was at this me in High a R eccleſiaſtic, 
called the abbe Gualtier, who had reſided ſeveral years in 
London, under the protection of ſome foreign miniſters, in 
whoſe families he uſed, upon occaſion, to exerciſe his furic- 
tion of & prieſt. * the battle of Blenheim, this gentle 
man went down to Nottingham, where ſeveral French pri- 
ſoners of quality were Romy ; to whom he rendered thoſe 

Vol. IX. 5 | offices 
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offices of civility ſuitable to perſons in their condition, which, 
upon their return to France, they reported to his advantage. 
Among the reſt, the chevalier De Croiſſy told his brother, the 
marquis De Torcy, © That, whenever the French court would 
have a mind to make overtures of peace with England, 
«© Monſieur Gualtier might be very uſefully employed in 
c handing them to the miniſters here.” This was no further 
thought of at preſent. In the mean time the war went on; and 
the conferences at The Hague and Gertruydenberg miſcar- 
ried, by the allies inſiſting upon ſuch demands as they nei- 
ther expeted nor perhaps deſired ſhould be granted. 

Some time in July, 17 10, Moni. Gualtier received a letter 
from the marquis De Torcy, ſignifying, That, a report 
being ſpread of her majeſty's intentions to change her 
© miniſtry, to take Mr. Harley into her councils, and to diſ- 
4 ſolve her parliament, the moſt Chriſtian king thought it 
might be now a favourable conjuncture to offer new propo- 
4 ſals of a treaty.” Monſ. Gualtier was therefore directed to. 
apply himſelf, in the marquis's name, either to the duke of 
Shrewſbury, the earl of Jerſey, or Mr. Harley; and inform. 
the French court how ſuch a propoſition would be reliſhed. 
Gualtier choſe to deliver his meſſage to the ſecond of. thoſe; 
who had been ambaſſador from the late king to France. But 
the earl excuſed himſelf from entering into particulars with a 
ſtranger and a private perſon, who had no authority for what 
he faid, more than a letter from Monſieur De Torcy. Gualtier 
offered to procure another from that miniſter to the earl him 
felf ; and did ſo, in a month after: but obtained no anſwer 
till December following; when the queen had made all neceſ- 
ſary changes, and ſummoned a free parliament to her wiſhes. 
About the beginning of January, the abbé (after having 
procured his diſmiſſion from count Gallat, the. emperor's en- 
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, voy, at that time his protector) was ſent to Paris, to in- 
form Monſ. De-Torcy, ** That her majeſty would be willing 
<« his maſter ſhould reſume the treaty with Holland, provided 
* the demands of England might be previouſly granted.” 
Gualtier came back, after a ſhort ſtay, with a return to his 
meſſage, That the Durch had uſed the moſt Chriſtian king 
« and his miniſters in ſuch a manner, both at The Hague and 
« Gertruydenberg, as made that prince reſolve not to expoſe 
« himſelf any more to the like treatment; that he therefore 
e choſe to addreſs himſelf to England, and was ready to make 
e whatever offers her majeſty could reaſonably expect, for the 
advantage of her own kingdoms, and the ſatisfaction of her 
ec allies. | | | N 4 5 ; 
After this meſſage had been duly conſidered by the queen | . 
and her miniſters, Monſ. Gualtier was diſpatched a fecond 
time to France, about the beginning of March, 1710-11, 
with an anſwer to the following purpoſe: ** That, fince 
France had their particular reaſons for not beginning again 
« to treat with Holland, England was willing to remove 
that difficulty, and propoſed it ſhould be done in this 
manner: That France ſhould fend over hither the propoſi- 
<« tions for a treaty, which ſhould be tranſmitted by England 
« to Holland, to be jointly treated on that fide of the water; 
but it was to be underſtood, that the ſame propoſition 
formerly offered to Holland was to be made to England, 
* or one not leſs advantageous to the allies: for although 
« England would enter moſt fincerely into ſuch a treaty, 
and ſhew in the courſe of it the clearneſs of their inten- 
tions; yet they could not with honour entertain a leſs 
*© beneficial propoſal than what was offered to The States.” „ 
That prince, as well as his miniſter Monſ. De Torey, 
either felt, or affected, ſo much reſentment of the uſage the 
| H 2 latter 
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latter had met at The Hague and Gertruydenberg, that they 


appeared fully determined againſt making any application to 


The States, where the ſame perſons continued ſtill in power, 
of whole treatment they ſo heavily eomplained. They ſeemed 
altogether to diſtruſt the inclination of that republick to- 


' wards a peace; but, at the ſame time, ſhewed a mighty com- 


plaiſance to the Exgliſb nation, and a deſire to have her ma- 
jelly at the head of a treaty. This appears by the firſt 
overture in form ſent from that kingdom, and ſigned by 


Monſ. De Torcy, on the 22d of April, N. 8. 1711, ated. 


following effect: 
e That, as it could not be doubted but the king was in 


& a condition of continuing the war with honour, ſo it could 


not be looked on as a mark of weakneſs in his majeſty to 


& break the ſilence he had kept fince the conferences at 
1 Terme; and that, before the opening of the cam- 
paign, he now gives farther proof of the deſire he always 

« had to procure the repoſe of Europe. But, after what 
« he hath found, by experience, of the ſentiments of thoſe 
« perſons who now govern the republick of Halland, and 
« of their induftry in rendering all negociations er 
cs effect, his majeſty will, for the public good, offer to the 


Engliſb nation thoſe propoſitions which he thinks fit to 


« make, for terminating the war, and for ſetthng the tran- 
« quillity of Europe upon a ſolid foundation. It is with this 
&« view that he offers to enter into a treaty of peace, founded 
on the following conditions: 

« Firft, The Eng/iſþ nation ſhall have real ſecurities for 
cc carrying On their trade 1 in Spain, The Indies, * Ports of 
« The Mediterranean. 

— Secondly, The king will conſent to form a nt 
« barrier in The Law Countries, for the ſecurity of the repub- 
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lick of Holland; and this barrier ſhall be ſuch as England 
ſhall agree upon and approve; his majeſty promiſing, at the 
« ſame time, entire 1 and ſecurity to the trade of the 
« Dutch. 

« Thirdly, all reaſonable methods | hull: be thought of, 
« with fincerity and truth, for giving ſatisfadion to the 
« allies of England and Holland. 

« Fourthly, Whereas the affairs of the king of Spain ate 
ia ſo good a condition as to furniſh new expedients for put- 
„ting an end to the diſputes about that monarchy, and 
« for ſettling it to the ſatis faction of the ſeveral parties con- 
. cerned, all ſincere endeavours ſhall be uſed for ſurmount- 

ing the difficulties ariſen upon this occaſion ; and the trade 
Land intereſt of all parties engaged in the preſent war ſhall 
«© be ſecured. 

« Fifthly, The conferences, i in order to treat of a peace 
upon theſe conditions, ſhalt be immediately opened; and 
the plenipotentiaries whom the king ſhall name to aſſiſt 
«© thereat ſhall treat with thoſe of England and Holland, 
c either alone or in conjunction with thoſe of their allies 
«as England ſhall chuſe. 

* Sixthly, His majeſty propoſes the towns of An de Cloputtt 
«or Liege for the place where the plenipotentiaries ſhall 
« alſemble; leaving the choice likewiſe to England, of. either 

Hof the faid towns, wherein to treat of a general peace.” 
| Theſe overtures, although expreſſing much comme in 
the miniſtry here, great deference to the queen, and diſplea- 
fure againſt the Dutch, were immediately tranſmitted by her 
majeſty's command to her ambaſſador in Holland, with 
orders that they ſhould be communicated to the penſionary. 
The abb& Gualtier was defired to ſignify this proceeding to 
the marquis De Torcyz- at the ſame time to let that miniſter 

2 under- 
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underſtand, *© that ſome of the above articles ought to be 
explained.“ The lord Raby, now earl of Strafford, was 
directed to tell the penſionary, That her majeſty, being 
e reſolved, in making peace as in making war, to ac in 
perfect concert with I he States, would not loſe a moment 
„in tranſmitting to him a paper of this importance: That 
*« the queen earneſtly deſired, that the ſecret might be kept 
« among as few as poſſible; and that ſhe hoped the penſi- 
e onary would adviſe upon this occaſion with no-perſon what- 
* ſoeyer, except ſuch as, hy the conſtitution of that govern- 
* ment, are unavoidably neceſſary: That the terms of the ſe- 
© yeral propoſitions were indeed too general; but, how- 
ever, they contained an offer to treat: And that, although 
chere appeared an air of complaiſance to England through 
e the whole paper, and the contrary to Holland, yet this 
* could have no ill conſequences, as long as the queen and 
4 The States took care to underſtand each other, and to 
act with as little reſerve as became two powers ſo nearly 

allied in intereſt; which rule, on the part of Britain, 
<« ſhould be inviolably obſerved,” It was fignified likewiſe to 
the penſionary, That the duke of ' Mariborough had no 
« communication. of this affair from England; and that it 
« was ſuppoſed he would have none from Te Hague.” 

Aſter theſe propoſals had been conſidered in Holland, the 
ambaſſador was directed to ſend back the opinion of the 
Dutch miniſters upon them. The court here was indeed ap- 
prehenſive that the penſionary would be alarmed at the whole 
frame of Monſieur De Torcy's paper, and particularly at theſe 
expreſſions, That the Eugliſb ſhall have real ſecurities for 

WW: <« their trade, &c,; and that the barrier for The States Ge- 
1 „ neral ſhall be ſuch as England ſhall agree upon and ap- 
TT 4% prove. It was natural to think, that the fear which the 
* Dutch 
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Dutch would conceive, of our obtaining advantageous terms 
for Britain, might put them upon trying under-hand for 
themſelves, and endeavouring to over-reach us in the manage- 
ment of the peace, as they had hitherto done in that of the 
war: the ambaſſador was therefore cautioned to be very 
watchful in diſcovering any workings which might tend that 

way. | | . 
When the lord Raby was firſt ſent to The Hague, the duke 
of Marlborough and lord Townſhend had, for very obvious rea- 
ſons, uſed their utmoſt endeavours to involve him in as v 
difficulties as they could; upon which, and other accounts 
needleſs to mention, it was thought proper that his grace, 
then in Flanders, ſhould not be let into the ſecret of this affair. 

The propoſal of Aix or Liege, for a plate of treaty, was 
only a farther mark of their old diſcontent againſt Holland, 
to ſhew they would not name any town which belonged 


to The States. 22 . 
The penſionary, having conſulted thoſe who had been for- 
merly employed in the negociations of peace, and enjoined: 
them the utmoſt ſecrecy, to avoid the jealouſy of the foreign 
miniſters there, deſired the ambaſſador to return her majeſty 
thanks, for the obliging manner of communicating the French 
overtures, for the confidence ſhe placed in The States, and 
for her promiſe of making no ſtep towards a peace but in 
concert with them; aſſuring her of the like ow their part: 
That, although The States endeavoured to hide it from 
the enemy, they were as weary of the war as we; and 
very heartily. deſirous of a. good and laſting peace, as well 
«© as ready to join in any method which her majeſty ſhould 
« think proper to obtain it: That The States looked upon 
© theſe propoſitions as very dark and general; and they ob- 
«+ ſerved. how the enemy would create jealouſies between the 
« queen, 


o 
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<«.queen, their republick, and the other allies ; but t 
e ere ſatisſied it would have no effect, and relied entirely on 


t the juſtneſs and prudence of her majeſty, who, they doubted 


7 not, would make the French explain themſelves more 
te particularly in the ſeveral points of their propoſals, and 


6 ſend a plan .of the particular conditions whereupon they 


“would make a peace; after which, The States would be 
5 ready, either to join with her majeſty, or to make their 
* objections; and were prepared to bring with them all the 
imaginable, towards promoting ſo good a work.” 
This is the ſum of the verbal anſwer made by the pen- 
-Gonary, upon communicating to him the French propoſals : 
and I have choſen to ſet it down, rather than tranſcribe the 


other given to the ambaſſador ſome days after; which was more 


in form, and to the ſame purpoſe, but ſhorter, and in my 
opinion not ſo well diſcovering the true diſpoſition of the 
Dutch miniſters: for, after the queen had tranſmitted the 
French overtures to Holland, and The States found her 
majeſty was bent in earneſt upon the thoughts of a peace, 
they began to caſt about how to get the negociation into 
their own hands. They knew that whatever power received 
the firſt propoſals, would be wiſe enough to ſtipulate ſome- 


thing — themſelves; as they had done in their own caſe, 


both at The Hague and Gertruydenberg, where they carved 
as they pleaſed, without any regard to the intereſts of their 
neareſt allies. For this reaſon, while they endeavoured to 
amuſe the Britiſb court with expoſtulations upon the ſeveral 
preliminaries ſent from France, Monſieur Petecum, a for- 
ward meddling agent of Holſtein, who had reſided ſome 
years in Holland, negociated with Heinſius the grand pen- 
ſionary as well as with FVanderduſſen and Buys, about re- 
ſtoring the conferences between France and that republick, 


ölen 
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broken off in Gertruydenberg ; purſuant to which, about the 
end of May, N. S. 1711, Petecum wrote to the marquis 
De Torcy, with the privity of the penſionary, and probably 
of the other two. The ſubſtance of his letter was, to in- 
form the marquis, That things might eaſily be diſpoſed ſo 
<« as to ſettle a correſpondence | between that crown and the 
© republick, in order to renew the treaty of peace: That 

*« this could be done with the greater ſecreey, becauſe 
« Monſieur Heinſus, by virtue of his oath as penſionary, 
might keep any affair private as long as he thought ne- 
* ceflary, and was not obliged to communicate it until he 
« believed things were ripe; and as long as he concealed. it 
& from his maſters, he was not bound to diſcover it, either 
— 20 the miniſters of the emperor, or thoſe of her Britiſb ma- 

{ jeſty : That, ſince England thought it proper for king 
66 Cel, to continue the whole campaign in Catalonia 
(though he ſhould. be choſen emperor) in order. to ſupport 
„the war in Spain, it was neceſſary for France to treat in 
© the moſt ſecret manner with The States, who were not now 
« ſo, violently as formerly againſt having Philip on the 
« Spaniſh throne, upon cettain conditions for ſecuring their 
« trade; but were jealous of Englands deſign to fortify ſome 
1 trading towns in Spain for —— : That Heinſius 
extremely deſired to get out of the war, for ſome reaſons 
„which he ( Petecum) was not permitted to tell; and that 
Vanderduſſen and Buys were impatient to have the ne- 
c gociations with France once more ſet on foot; which if 
A „ Monhieur. Torcy thought fit to conſent to, Petecwm eg 

gaged that The States would determine to ſettle the pre- 
66 — 3 in the midway between Parit and The Hague, 
« with whatever miniſters the moſt nn king ſhould 
< pleaſe to employ.” | q 
Vol. IX. I | Monkieur 
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Monſieur Torey refuſed this overture; and, in his anſwer 
to Monſieur Petecum, aſſigned for the reaſon the treatment 
his maſter's former propoſals | had met with, at The Hague 
and Gertruydenberg, from the miniſters of Holland. Britain 
and Holland ſeemed pretty well agreed, that thoſe propoſals 


were too looſe and imperſect to be a foundation for _—_— 


upon a general treaty; and Monſieur Gualtier was defire 
to Ggnify to the French court, That it was expected they 


e ſhould explain themſelves more particularly on the ſeveral 


t articles. | | 


But in the mean time the queen was firmly reſolved that 


the intereſts of her own kingdoms ſhould not be neglected 
at this juncture, as they had formerly twice been, while the 
Dutch-were principal managers of a ation with France. 
Her majeſty had given frequent and early notice to The States, 


of the general diſpoſition of her people towards a „ of 


her own inability to continue the war upon the old under 
the diſadvantage of unequal quotas, and the univerſal back- 


wardneſs of her allies. She had likewiſe informed them of 


ſeveral advances made to her on the fide of France; which 
ſhe had refuſed to hearken to, till ſhe had conſulted with 
thoſe her good friends and confederates, and heard their 


opinion on that ſubject. But the Durch, who apprehended 


nothing more than to ſee Britain at the head of a treaty, were 
backward: and ſullen, diſliked all propoſals by the queen's 
intervention, and ſaid, © It was a piece of artifice of France, 
« to divide the allies.” Beſides, they knew the miniſtry was 
young; and the oppoſite faction had given them aſſurances, 


„That the people of England would never endure a peace 


« without Spain, nor the men in power dare to attempt it, af- 
ter the reſolutions of one houſe of parliament to the contrary.” 
But, in the midſt of this unwillingneſs to receive any overtures 
* from 
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from France by the queen's hands, the Duzch miniſters 
were actually engaged in a correſpondence with that court; 
where they urged out inability to begin a treaty, by reaſon 
of thoſe factions which themſelves had inflamed; and were 
ready to commence a negociation upon much eaſier terms than 
what they ſuppoſed we demanded. For, not to mention the 
duke of Lorrains interpoſition in behalf of Holland, which 
France abſolutely refuſed to accept; the letters ſent from the 
Dutch to that court were ſhe n ſome months after to a Britiſb 
miniſter there, which gave much weight to Monſieur De 
Torcy's inſinuations, That he knew where to meet with more 
compliance, if the neceſſity of affairs ſhould force him to 
« it by our refuſal.” And the violence of The States againſt 
our entertaining of that nee was only becauſe they 
knew theirs would never be accepted, at leaſt till ours: were 
thrown off. OFT FP ORAIR IT fin: a 

The queen, ſenſible of all this, reſolved to provide for her 
own kingdoms ; and having therefore prepared ſuch demands 
for her principal allies as might be a ground for proceeding 
to a general treaty, without pretending to adjuſt their ſeveral 
intereſts; ſhe reſolved to ſtipulate in a particular manner the 
advantage of Britain. The following preliminary demands 
were accordingly drawn up, in order to be tranſmitted to 

Great Britain will not enter into any negociation of 
peace, otherwiſe than upon theſe conditions obtained before- 
« hand, | iges = i = 

“That the union of the two crowns of France and Spain 
« ſhall be prevented: That ſatis faction ſhall be given to all 
« the allies, and trade ſettled and maintained. 

ce If France be diſpoſed to treat upon this view, it is not 


= 


to be doubted that the following propoſitions will be found 


ce reaſonable :- | 
I 2 & A bar- 
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A barrier ſhall be formed in The Low Countries tor: 2 
be States General; and their trade ſhall be ſecured. 
A barrier likewiſe ſhall be formed for the — 
The pretenſions of all the allies, founded upon former 
te treaties, ſhall be regulated and determined to _ general 
« ſatisfaction. ' 
In order to make a more equal 3 of power in Laß. 
ec the dominions and territories, which in the beginning of the 
c preſent war belonged to the duke of Savoy, and are now in 
« the poſſeſſion of France, ſhall be reſtored to his royal high- 
« neſs; and ſuch other places in 7za/y' ſhall be yielded to him 
as will be found neceſſary and agreeable to the ſenſe of for- 
<« mer treaties made with this prince. 
As to Great Britain in particular; the fnralbog to the 
«© crown of the kingdoms according to the preſent; eſtabliſh- 
ment ſhall be acknowledged. 
A new treaty of commerce between Great e 
« France ſhall be made, after * moſt . and eke 
manner. 

* Dunkirk ſhall be demoliſhed.” 

Gibraltar and Port- Mabon ſhall remain in in hands 
4 « of the preſent poſſeſſors. N | 
„The Engliſb ſhall have the ane! in the ns: manner 
"<< "the French now enjoy it; and ſuch places in he Spaniſb 
„Meß Indies ſhall be aſſigned to thoſe concerned in this traf- 
4 fiek, for the refreſhment and ſale of their Negroes, as ſhall 
1 be found neceſſary and convenient. 

r All advantages, rights, and privileges already granted, 
and which may hereafter be granted, by Spain, to the ſub- 
« jets of France, or to any other nation whatſoever, ſhall be 
«equally granted to the ſubjects of Great Britain. 


« And, 


/ 
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And, for better ſecuring the Brizifþ trade in The Spaniſh 
« Jet Indies, certain places to be named in the treaty of 
peace ſhall be put into poſſeſſion of the Engii/þ. 
« Newfoundland, with the Bay and Streights of H. = 
« ſhall be entirely reſtored to the Exgitfh.; and Great Bri> 
« tain and France ſhall ſeverally keep and poſſeſs all thoſe 
% countries and territories, .in Mortb America, which each 
« of the ſaid nations ſhall be in poſſeſſion , of at the time 
« when the ratification. of this treaty ſhall be publiſhed in 
« thoſe parts of the world. 
« Theſe demands, and all other proceedings between _ 
« Britain and France, ſhall be kept inviolably ſecret, until they | 
« are publiſhed by the mutual conſent of both parties. 
Ihe laſt article was not only intended for —— if poſ- 
ſible, the jealouſy of the Dutch, but to prevent the clamours 
of the abettors here at home, who, under the pretended fears 
of our doing injuſtice to the Datch, by acting without the 
privity of that republick, in order to make a ſeparate peace, 
would be ready to drive on the worſt deſigns againſt the 
queen and re in order to recover the power they had 
lata n 9 
In — 171 I, Mr. 9 perſon of great diltindion, 
not only on account of his wit, but for his abilities in the 
management of affairs, and who had been formerly employed 
at the French court, was diſpatched thither by her majeſty 
with the foregoing demands. This. gentleman was received | 
at Verſailles with great civility. The king declared, That no 
proceeding in order to a general treaty would be ſo agreeable 
© to him as by the intervention of England; and that his 
« majeſty, being deſirous to contribute with, all his power 
e towards the repoſe of Europe, did ne to che demandes 
which Red been made: | 
« That 


% 
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“That he would conſent freely and fincerely to all juſt 
and reaſonable methods for hindering the crowns of France 

e and Spain from being ever united under the ſame prince; 

his majeſty being perſuaded that ſuch an exceſs of power 

would be as contrary to the general good and repoſe of 

Europe, as it was oppoſite to the will of the late Catholic 

« king Charles the Second.” He ſaid, His intention was, 

& that all parties in the preſent war ſhould find their reaſon- 

& able ſatisfaction in the intended treaty of peace; and that 

5+ trade ſhould be ſettled, and maintained for the future, to 

the advantage of thoſe nations which formerly poſſeſſed it. 
“That, as the king will exactly obſerve the conditions of 

i peace, whenever it ſhall be concluded; and as the object he 

« propoſeth to himſelf i is, to ſecure the frontiers of his own 

Kingdom, without giving any fort of diſturbanee to his neigh- 

e bours; he promiſeth to agree that, by the future treaty of 

peace, the Dutch ſhall be put into poſſeſſion of all fortified 

places as ſhall be ſpecified in the ſaid treaty, to ſerve for a 

« barrier to that republick againſt all attempts on the fide of 

France. He engages likewiſe to give all neceſſary ſecurities 

* for removing the jealouſies raiſed among the nnn nr 

« of his majeſty s defigns. 

That, when the conferences in re a — treaty 

4 ſhall be formed, all the pretenſions of the — princes '- 

and ſtates engaged in the preſent war ſhall be fairly and 

e amicably diſcuſſed; nor ſhall any thing be omitted, which 

* may regulate and determine them to che ſatisfaction of all 

« parties. | 
That, purſuant to the demands made by England, his 

© majeſty promiſes to reſtore to the duke of Savoy thoſe de- 

meſnes and territories which belonged to that prince at the 

« beginning of this war, and which his majeſty is now in 


« poſ- 
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e poſſeſſion of; and the king conſents further, that ſuch 
© other places in Italy ſhall be yielded to the duke of Savoy 
« as ſhall be found neceſſary, according to the ſenſe of thoſe - 
« treaties made between the ſaid duke and his allies. 

« That the king's ſentiments of the preſent government 
« of Great Britain, the open declaration he had made in 
Holland of his reſolution to treat of peace by applica- 
tions to the Engliſb, the affurances he had given of en- 

„ gaging the king of Spain to leave Gibraltar in their hands 
„(all which are convincing proofs of his perfe& eſteem for a 
nation ſtill in war with him), leave no — to doubt of 
« his majeſty's inclination to give England all ſeeurities and 
advantages for their trade which they can reaſonably de- 
“mand. But, as his majeſty cannot perſuade himſelf that a 
« government ſo clear-fighted as ours will inſiſt upon condi- 
« tions which muſt abſolutely deſtroy the trade of France 
** and Spain, as well as that of all other nations of Europe, 
he thinks the demands made by Great Britain may * 
*© a more particular diſcuſſion. 

That, upon this foundation, the king thought the beſt 
way of A and perfecting a negociation, the begin- 
* ning of which he had ſeen with ſo much ſatisfaction, would 
be, to ſend into England a perſon inſtructed in his in- 
« tention, and authorized by him to agree upon ſecurities for 
* ſettling the trade of the ſubjects of England, and thoſe 

particular advantages to be ſtipulated in their favour, with- 
out deſtroying the trade of the French and Spaniards, or 
« of other nations in Cbriſtendom. 

That therefore his majeſty had charged the perſon Wen 
for this commiſſion to anſwer the other articles of the me- 
* morial given him by Mr. Prior, the ſecret of which thould | 
e be exactly obſerved.” 


Moaſ 
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i Mionſ. De Torcy had for ſome years paſt uſed all his endea- 


vours to incline his maſter 5 a peace, purſuant to the 
maxim of his uncle Colbert, « That a long war was not for 
« the intereſt of France. It was for this reaſon the king 
made choice of him in the conferences at The Hague; the bad 
ſucceſs} whereof, although it filled him with reſentments a- 
gainſt the Dutch, did not alter his opinion: but he was 
violently oppoſed by a party both in the court and king- 
| dom, who pretended to fear he would ſacrifice the glory of 

j the prince and country by too large conceſſions ; or perhaps 

would rather-wiſh that the firſt offers ſhould have been ftill 

b made to the Dutch, as a people more likely to be leſs ſoli- 

citous about the intereſt of Britain than her majeſty would 
certainly be for theirs ; and the particular deſign of Mr. Prior 
was, to-find out whether that miniſter had credit enough with 
his prince, and a ſupport from others in power, buthetent tc to 
over-rule the faction againſt peace. — 

Mr. Prior's journey could not be kept a ſecret, as the court 
here at firſt ſeemed to intend it. He was diſcovered, at his 
return, by an officer of the port at Dover, where he landed, 
after ſix weeks abſence; upon which, the Dutch Gazettes and 

il Engliſh News-papers were full of ſpeculations. 

At the ſame time with Mr. Prior there arrived from France 
Monſ. Meſnager, knight of the order of St. Michael, and 
one of the council of trade to the moſt Chriftian king. His 
commiſſion was, in general, empowering him to treat with 
the miniſter of any prince engaged in the war againſt his maſ- 
ter. In his firſt conferences with the queen's miniſters, he 
pretended orders to inſiſt that her majeſty ſhould enter upon 
particular engagements an ſeveral articles, which did not de- 
pend upon her, but concerned only the intereſt of the allies 
reciprocally with thoſe of the moit Chriſtian king : whereas 


the 
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the negociation had begun upon this principle, 'That France 
ſhould conſent to adjuſt the intereſts of Great Britain in the 
firſt place, whereby her majeſty would be afterwards enabled, 
by her good offices on all fides, to facilitate the general peace. 
The queen reſolved, never to depart from this principle: but 
was abſolutely determined to remit the- particular intereſts of 
the allies to general conferences, where ſhe would do. the 
utmoſt in her power to procure the repoſe of Europe, and 
the ſatisfaction of all parties. It was plain, France could 
run no hazard by this proceeding, becauſe the preliminary 
articles would have no force before a general peace was 
ſigned : therefore it was not doubted but Monſ. Me/nager 
would have orders to waive this new. pretenſion, and go on 
in treating upon that foot which was at farſt propoſed, In 
ſhort, the miniſters required a poſitive and ſpeedy anſwer to 
the articles in queſtion; ſince they contained only ſuch ad- 
vantages and ſecurities as her majeſty thought ſhe had a 
right to require from any prince whatſoever, to whom the 
dominions of Spain ſhould happen to fall. Wc, 

The particular demands of Britain were formed into eight 
articles; which Monſ. Meſnager having tranſmitted to his 
court and received new powers from thence, had orders to give 
his maſter's conſent, by way of anſwers to the' ſeveral points, 
to be obligatory only after a general peace. Theſe demands, 
together with the anſwers of the French king, were drawn up 
and ſigned by Monſ. Maſuager and her majeſty's two prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate ; whereof I ſhall here preſent an ex- 
tract to the reader. ; OATS | 

In the preamble, the moſt Chriſtian king ſets forth, © That, 
being particularly informed, by the laſt memorial which 
e the Britiſh miniſters delivered to Moni. Me/nager, of the 
< diſpoſitions of this crown. to facilitate a general peace, to 
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s the ſatisfaQion of the ſeveral parties concerned; and his ma- 
« jeſty finding, in effect, as the ſaid memorial n that 
he runs no hazard by engaging himſelf in the manner there 
s expreſſed, ſince the preliminary articles will be of no force 
until the ſigning of the general peace; and being ſincerely 
* defirous to advance to the utmoſt of his power the repoſe 
t of Europe, eſpecially by a way fo agreeable as the inter- 
t polition of a princeſs whom ſo many ties of blood ought 
« tounite to him, and whoſe ſentiments for the public tran- 
&« quillity cannot be doubted ; his majeſty, moved by theſe 
6 conſiderations, hath ihr Monſ. Me ejnager, knight, &c. 
« to give the following anſwers, in writing, to the articles 
e contained in the memorial tranſmitted to him, intituled, 
Preliminary Demands for Great Britain in particular.” 
The articles were theſe that follow: 

„ Firſt, The ſucceſſion to the crown to be acknowledged, 

« according to the preſent eſtabliſhment. 

“ Secondly, A new treaty of commerce between Great 

“ Britain and France to be made, after the moſt juſt and 
“ reaſonable manner. 

«© Thirdly, Dunkirk to be demoliſhed. 
“ Fourthly, Gibraltar and Port-Mabon to continue in the 
hands of thoſe who now poſſeſs them. 

„ Fifthly, The aſſiento (or liberty of felling Negroes to 
« The Spaniſh Weſt Indies) to be granted to the Engliſh, in 
as full a manner as the French poſſeſs it at preſent ; and 
'« ſuch places in the ſaid Veſt Indies to be aſſigned to the 

« perſons concerned in this trade, for the refreſhment and ſale 
« of their Ne, as ſhall be found neceſſary and con- 
„ yement. 

* Lixthly, Whatever advantages, . and rights, 

4 are re already, or may hereafter be, oranted by Spain to the 


* {ſubjects 
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ce ſubjects of France, or any other nation, ſhall be equally 
granted to the ſubjects of Great Britain. 

« Seventhly, For better protecting their trade in The Spaniſh 
« JY et Indies, the Engliſh ſhall be put into poſſeſſion of ſuch 
« places as ſhall be named in the treaty of peace: or, as an 
« equivalent for this article, that the aſſiento be granted to 
« Britain for the term of thirty years. 


«© That the iſle of Sz. . s be Ch ſecured to 
« the Engliſh. 

That 5 advantages and exemption * duties, promiſed 
« by Monſieur Me/nager, which he affirms will amount to 
« een ber cent. upon all goods of the growth and manu- 
« facture of Great Britain, be effectually allowed. 

That whereas, on the ſide of the river of Plate, the 
* Engliſh are not in poſſeſſion of any colony, à certain extent 
ce of territory be allowed them on the ſaid river, for refreſh- 
ing and keeping their Negroes, till they are ſold to the 
« Spantards ; ſubject nevertheleſs to the inſpection of an officer 
appointed by Spain. 

“ Eighthly, Vewfoundland and the Bay and Sereights of 
« Hud/on (hall be entirely reſtored to the Engliſb; and 
« Great Britain and France ſhall reſpectively keep whatever 
« dominions, in Worth America, each of them ſhall be in 

« poſſeſſion of when the ratification of this treaty ſhall * 
e publiſhed in thoſe parts of the world. 

The ſix firſt articles were allowed without any en 3 
except that about Dunkirk, here France was to have an 
equivalent, to be ſettled in a general treat. | 

A difficulty ariſing upon the ſeventh article, the _ 
ſed equivalent was allowed inſtead thereof. 

The laſt article was referred to the general treaty of peace; 
only the French inſiſted to have the power of fiſhirg tor 
cod, and drying them on the iſland of Vewfoundland. 

K2 | Theſe 
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Theſe articles were to be looked upon as conditions which 


the moſt Chriſtian king conſented to allow; and whenever a 
general peace ſhould be ſigned, they were to be digeſted into 
the uſual form of a treaty, to the ſatis faction of both crowns. 

The queen having thus provided for the ſecurity and ad- 
vantage of her kingdoms whenever a peace ſhould be made, 
and upon terms no way interfering with the intereſt of her 
allies; the next thing in order was, to procure from France 
ſuch preliminary articles as might be a ground upon which. 
to commence a general treaty. Theſe were adjuſted, and 
ſigned the ſame day with the former; and, having been de- 
livered to the ſeveral miniſters reſiding here from the powers 
in alliance with England, were quickly made public. But 
the various conſtructions and cenſures which paſſed upon 
them, have made it neceſſary to give the reader the follow- 
ing tranſcript : 

« 'The king being willing to contribute all that is in his 
power to the re-eftabliſhing of the general peace; his ma- 
« jeſty declares, | | 

« x, That he will acknowledge the queen of Great 
% Britain in that quality, as alſo the ſucceſſion of that crown 
« according to the ſettlement, | 
2. That he will freely and bond fide conſent to the 
e taking all juſt and reaſonable meaſures, for hindering that 
„ the crowns of France and Spain may ever be united on 
the head of the ſame prince; his majeſty being perſuaded 
« that this exceſs of power would be contrary to the good and 
quiet of Europe. 

« 3. The king's intention is, that all the parties engaged 
« in the preſent war, without excepting any of them, may 
find their reaſonable ſatisfaction in the treaty of 


ace 
« which ſhall be made; that commerce may be 2 
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« hliſhed and maintained for the future, to the advantage 
« of Great Britain, of Holland, and of the other nations who 
« have been accuſtomed to exerciſe commerce. 

« 4. As the king will likewiſe maintain exactly the obſer- 
ce yation of the peace when it ſhall be concluded; and the ob- 
« je&t the king propoſes to himſelf being to ſecure; the frontiers 
« of his kingdom, without diſturbing in any manner what- 
« eyer the neighbouring ſtates ; he promiſes to agree, by the 
<« treaty which ſhall be made, that the Durch ſhall be put in 
poſſeſſion of the fortified places which (hall be mentioned 
« in The WVetherlands, to ſerve hereafter for a barrier, which 
may ſecure the quiet of the republick of Holland againſt 
« any enterprize from the part of France. 

45. The king conſents likewiſe, that a ſecure and conve- 
« nient barrier ſhould be formed for the Empire, and bog 2 
« houſe of Auſtria. 

6“ 6, Notwithſtanding - Dunkirk coſt the king very great 
„ ſums, as well to purchaſe it, as to fortify itz and that it 
* is further neceſſary to be at very conſiderable expence for 
„ razing the works; his majeſty is willing however to engage 
to cauſe them to be demoliſhed immediately after the con- 
e cluſion of the peace, on condition that, for the fortiſica- 
tions of that place, a proper equivalent, that may content 
„him, be given him: and as England cannot furniſh: that 
equivalent, the diſcuſſion of it ſhall be referred to the con- 

* ferences to be held for the negociation of the peace. | 

. When the conferences for the negociation of the Peace 
* ſhall be formed, all the pretenſions of the princes and ſtates 
engaged in the preſent war (hall be therein diſcuſſed bond fide 
* and amicably : and nothing ſhall be omitted, to regulate 
and terminate them to the ſatisfaction of all the parties. 

«© MESNAGER.” 
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_ Theſe overtures are founded upon the eighth article of 
the grand alliance made in 1701, wherein are contained the 
conditions without which a peace is not to be made; and who- 
ever compares both, will find the preliminaries to reach ev 
Point propoſed in that article, which thoſe who cenſured them 
at home, if they ſpoke their thoughts, did not underſtand : for 
nothing can be plainer than what the publick hath often been 
told, That the recovery of Spain from the houſe of 
% Bourbon was a thing never imagined when the war began, 
© but a juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaction to the emperor.” Much 
leſs ought ſuch a condition to be held neceſſary at preſent, not 
only becauſe it is allowed on all hands to be impraQticable ; 
but likewiſe becauſe, by the changes in the Auſtrian and 
Beurbon families, it would not be fafe : neither did thoſe who 
were loudeſt in blaming the French preliminaries know any 
thing of the advantages privately ſtipulated for Britain, 
whoſe intereſts, they aſſured us, were all made a facrifice to 
the corruption or folly of the managers; and therefore, be- 
<auſe the oppoſers of peace have been better informed by 
what they have ſince heard and ſeen, they have changed 
their battery, and accuſed the miniſters for betraying the 
Dutch. 

The lord Raby, her majeſty's ambaſſador at The Hague, 
having made a ſhort journey to England, where he was crea- 
ted earl of Sirafford, went back to Holland about the begin- 
ning of October, 1711, with the above preliminaries, in 
order to communicate them to the penſionary and other mi- 
niſters of The States. The earl was inſtructed to let them 
know, That the queen had, according to their deſire, re- 
turned an anſwer to the firlt propoſitions ſigned by Monf. 
« Torcy, ſignifying, that the French offers were thought, 
< both by her majeſty and The States, neither ſo particular 

* nor 
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© nor ſo full as they ought to be; and inſiſting to have a 
« diſtin& project formed, of ſuch a peace as the moſt Chriſtian 
« king would be willing — That, this affair having 
been for ſome time tranſacted by papers, and thereby ſub- 
« je& to delays, Monſ. Meſnager was at length ſent over by 
« France, and had ſigned thoſe preliminaries now commu- 
© nicated to them: That the ſeveral articles did not, indeed, 
contain ſuch particular conceſſions as France muſt and will 
«© make in the courſe of a treaty ; but that, however, her 
© majeſty thought them a ſufficient foundation whereon to 
« open the general conferences, 

That her majeſty was unwilling to be clicged with eter. 
e mining the ſeveral intereſts of her allies, and therefore con- 
« tented herſelf with ſuch general offers as might include all 
e the particular demands proper to be made during the 
« treaty ; where the confederates muſt reſolve to adhere 
« firmly together, in order to obtain from the enemy the ut- 
* moſt that could be hoped for in the preſent circumſtances 
« of affairs; which rule, her majeſty aſſured The States, 
« ſhe would, on her part, firmly obſerve.” 

If the miniſters of Holland ſhould expreſs any uneaſineſs, 
that her majeſty may have ſettled the intereſts of her own 
kingdoms, in a future peace, by any private agreement 
the ambaſſador was ordered to ſay, That the queen had 
„ hitherto refuſed to have the treaty carried on in her own 
kingdom, and would continue to do fo, unleſs they (the 
Dutch conſtrained her to take another meaſure : That 
by theſe means Ihe States and the reſt of the allies would 
have the opportunity of treating and adjuſting: their dif- 
« ferent pretenſions; which her majeſty would promote with 
all the zeal ſhe had ſhewn for the common good, and the 


« particular advantage of that W (as they muſt do her 
«the - 
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the juſtice to confeſs), in the whole courſe of her reign: 
2 That the queen had made no ſtipulation for herſelf, which 
© might claſh with the intereſts of Holland: And, that the 
*« articles to be inſerted in a future treaty, for the benefit 
of Britain, were, for the moſt part, ſuch as contained 
ee advantages, which muſt either be continued to the enemy, 
© or be obtained by her majeſty ; but, however, that no 
& conceſſion ſhould tempt her to hearken to a peace, unleſs 
<« her good friends and allies The States General had all 
ce reaſonable ſatisfaction as to their trade and barrier, as well 
as in all other reſpects.” | 
Atſter theſe aſſurances given in the queen's name, the earl 
was to inſinuate, That her majeſty ſhould have juſt reaſon 
to be . and to think the proceeding between her 
and The States very unequal, if they ſhould pretend to have 
e any further uneaſineſs upon this head: That, being deter- 
* mined to accept no advantages to herſelf re nt to their 
< intereſts, nor any peace without their reaſonable ſatisfaQion, 
e the figure ſhe had made during the whole courſe of the war, 
and the part ſhe had acted ſuperior to any of the allies who 
„were more concerned in danger and intereft, might juſtly 
< entitle her to ſettle the concerns of Great Baia, before ſhe 
<4 would conſent to a general negociation.” 

If The States ſhould object the engagements the queen 
was under by treaties, of making no peace but in concert with 
them, or the particular obligations of the Barrier treaty; the 
ambaſſador was to anſwer, That, as to the former, her ma- 
jeſty had not in any fort acted contrary thereto : That ſhe 
vas ſo far from making a peace without their conſent, as to 
declare her firm reſolution not to make it without their 
& ſatisfaction; and that what had paſſed between France and 
her amounted to no more than an introduction to a general 

e treaty. 
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< treaty.” As to the latter, the earl had orders to repreſent 
very earneſtly, © How much it was even for the intereſt of 


« Holland itſelf, rather to compound the advantage 6f the - 


<« Barrier-treaty, than to inſiſt upon the whole, which the 
<« houſe of Auſtria and ſeveral other allies would never con- 
ce ſent to: That nothing could be more odious to the people 
4 of England than many parts of this treaty ; which would 
<« have raiſed univerſal indignation, if the utmoſt cate had not 
<« been taken to quiet the minds of thoſe who were acquainted 
<< with the terms of that guaranty, and to conceal them from 
e thoſe who were not: That it was abſolutely neceſſary to 
« maintain 2 good between both nations, without 
« which it would be impoſhble at any time to form a ſtrength 
cc for reducing an exorbitant power, or preſerving the balance 
« of Europe; from whence it followed, that it could not be 
<« the true intereſt of either country to inſiſt upon any con- 
<« ditions which might give juſt apprehenſion to the other. 

« That France had propoſed Utrecht, Mimeguen, Aix, or 
e Liege, wherein to hold the general treaty; and her majeſty 
« was ready to fend her plenipotentiaries to whichever of 
<« thoſe towns The States ſhould approve.” | 12 

If the Imperial miniſters, or thoſe of the other allies, ſhould 
object againſt the preliminaries as no ſufficient ground for 
opening the conferences, and inſiſt that France ſhould conſent 
to ſuch articles as were ſigned on the part of the allies in the 
year 1709 the earl of S:rafford was, in anſwer, directed to 
inſinuate, That the French might have probably been 
te brought to explain themſelves more particularly, had they 
not perceived the uneaſineſs, impatience, and jealouſy among 
te the allies, during our tranſactions with that court.” How. 
ever, he ſhould declare to them, in the queen's name, 
That, if they were determined to accept of peace upon 
4 no terms inferior to what was formerly demanded, her ma- 
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« jeſty was ready to concur with them; but would no longer 
« bear thoſe diſproportions of expence yearly Increaſed upon 
her, nor the deficiency of the confederates in every part of 
« the war: That it was therefore incumbent upon them to 
4 furniſh, for the future, ſuch quotas of ſhips and forces as 
« they were now wanting in; and to increaſe their ex ce, 
& while her majeſty reduced hers to a reaſonable and jult pro- 
e portion.” gies HRP 4 boutk | 

That, if the miniſters of Vienna and Holland ſhould urge 
their inability upon this head, the queen inſiſted, They ought 
* to. comply with her in war or in peace; her majeſty de- 
« firing nothing as to the firſt, but what they ought to per- 
« form, and what is abſolutely neceſſary: and as to the lat- 
« ter, that ſhe had done, and would continue to do, the ut- 
© moſt in her power towards obtaining ſuch a peace as might 
ce be to the ſatisfaction of all her allies.” 
Some days after the earl of Szrafford"s departure to Hol- 
land, Monſ. Buys, penſionary of Amſterdam, arrived here 
from thence, with inſtructions from his maſters, to treat u 
de ſubject of the French preliminaries, and the methods for 
carrying on the war. In his firſt conference with a committee 
of council, he objected againſt all the articles as too general 
and uncertain, and againſt ſome of them as prejudicial. He 
faid, * The French promiſing that trade ſhould be re-eſtabliſh- 
« ed and maintained for the future, was meant in order to de- 
« prive.the Dutch of their tariff of 1664; for the plenipo- 
« tentiaries of that crown would certainly expound the word 
« retablir, to fignify no more than reſtoring the trade of The 
« States to the condition it was in immediately before the com- 
« mencement of the preſent war. He ſaid, That, in the 
« article of Dunkirk, the deſtruction of the harbour was not 
mentioned; and that the fortifications were only to be 


t razed 
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tc razed upon condition of an equivalent, which might OCCa- 
« fion a difference between her majeſty and The States; ſince 
« Holland would think it hard to have a town. lefs in their 
barrier for the demolition of Dunkirk ; and England would 
* complain, to have this thorn continue in their fide, for the 

« ſake of giving one town more to the Dutch.” | 

Laſtly, he obje&ed, © That where the French promiſed 
« effectual methods ſhould be taken to prevent the union of 
France and Spain under the ſame king, they offered no- 


„thing at all for the ceſſion of Spain, which was the moſt . 


important point of the war. 

« For theſe reaſons, Monſ. Buys hoped her majeſty would 
e alter her meaſures, and demand | ſpecific articles, upon which 
the allies might debate, whether they would conſent to a 
negociation or no,. 

The queen, who looked upon all theſe diffculties raiſed 
about the method of treating as endeavours to wreſt the nego- 


ciation out of her hands, commanded the lords of the com 


mittee” to let Monſ. Buys know, That the experience ſhe for- 
* merly had, of proceeding by particular preliminaries towards 
« a general treaty, gave her no encouragement to repeat the 
i ſame method any more: That ſuch a preliminary treaty muſt 


ce be negociated either by ſome particular allies, or by all; the 


« firft, her majeſty could never ſuffer, fince ſhe would neither 
« take upon her to ſettle the intereſts of others, nor ſubmit 
te that others ſhould ſettle thoſe of her own kingdoms ; as to 


e the ſecond, it was liable to Monſ. Buys's objection, becauſe 


ti the miniſters of France would have as fair an opportunity 


of ſowing diviſion among the allies when they were all aſ- 


ſembled upon a preliminary treaty, as when the conferences 
« were open for a negociation of peace: That this method 
could therefore have no other effect than to delay the treaty, 
L 2 “e with- 
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« without any advantage: That her majeſty was heartily 
« diſpoſed, both then and during the negociation, to inſiſt on 
every thing neceſſary for — the barrier and commerce 
« of The States; and therefore hoped the conferences might 
« be opened, without farther difficulties. 
That her majeſty did not only conſent, but deſire, to have 
« a plan ſettled for carrying on the war, as ſoon as the negoci- 
« ation of peace ſhould begin; but expected to have the burthen 
more —_ laid, and more agreeable to treaties: and would 
Bin with The States in preſſing the allies to perform their 
e parts, as ſhe had endeavoured to. animate them by her ex- 
« ample.” 
Mon. Buys 2 to know little of his maſters mind, and 
pretended he had no power to conclude upon any thing. Her 
majeſty s miniſter propoſed to him an alliance between the two 
nations, to ſubſiſt after a peace. To this he hearkened very 
85 readily ; and offered to take the matter ad referendym, having 
authority to do no more. His intention was, that he might 
appear to negociate, in order to gain time to pick out, if poſſible, 
* the whole ſecret of the tranſactions between Britain and 
France; to. diſcloſe nothing himſelf, ner bind his maſters to 
any conditions; to ſeek delays till the parliament met, and 
then obſerve what turn it took, and what would be the. iflue of 
thoſe frequent cabals between himſelf and ſome other foreign 
miniſters, 1n conjunction with. the chief leaders of the diſcon- 
tented faction. — 

The Dutch. hoped, that the clamours raiſed againſt the pro- 
ceedings of the queen's miniſters towards a peace would make 
the — diſapprove what had been dene; whereby The 
States. would be at the head of the negociation, which the 

queen did not think fit to have any moxe in their hands, 
where it had miſcarried twice already; although prince 
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Eugene himſelf owned, © That France was then diſpoſed to 
« conclude a peace upon ſuch conditions, that it was not 
c worth the life of a grenadier to refuſe them. As to inſiſt- 
ing upon ſpecific preliminaries, her majeſty thought her own 
method much — « for each ally, in the courſe of the 
e negociation, to advance and manage his own pretenſions, 
«© wherein ſhe would ſupport and affift them :” rather than 
for two miniſters of one ally to treat ſolely with the enemy, 
and report what they pleaſed to the reſt, as was practiſed by 
the Dutch at Gertruydenberg. 

One part of Monſ. Buys's inſtructions was, © To defire the 
queen not to be fo far amuſed by a treaty of peace, as to neg- 
« lc& her preparation for war againſt the next campaign.” 
Her majeſty, who was firmly reſolved againſt ſubmitting any 
longer to that unequal — of expence ſhe had hitherto 
lain under, commanded Mr. ſecretary St. Jobm to debate the 


matter with that miniſter; who faid, He had no power 


to treat; only inſiſted, - that his maſters had fully done 
« their part; and that nothing but exhortations could be uſed, 
© to prevail on the other allies to act with greater vigour.” 
On the other fide, the queen refuſed to concert any plan | 
for the proſecution of the war, til} The States would join with 
her in agreeing to open the conferences of peace; which, there- 


fore, by Mont. Buys's application to them, was accordingly” 


* '» 


done, by a reſolution taken in Holland — 4 the 21ſt of © 


November, 1713, N. 8. 

About this time the count De Gallas was forbid the court, by 
order from the queen; who ſent him word, * that ſhe looked 
upon him no longer as a public miniſter.” 

This gentleman thought fit to act a very diſhonoyrable 
part here in England, altogether inconſiſtent with the cha- 


racter he bore of envoy from the late and preſent; emperors ; 


two” 
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two princes under the ſtricteſt ties of gratitude to the queen, 
5 eſpecially the latter, who had then the title of king of Spain. 
Count Gallas, about the end of Auguſt, 1711, with the 
utmoſt privacy, diſpatched an Italian, one of his clerks, to 
Franchfort, where the earl of Peterborough was then ex- 
pected. This man was inſtructed to paſs for a Spaniard, and 
infinuate himſelf into the earl's ſervice ; which he according- 
ly did, and gave conſtant information to the laſt emperor's 
ſecretary at Franckfort of all he could gather up in his lord- 
. ſhip's family, as well as copies of ſeveral letters he had tran- 
ſcribed : It was hkewiſe diſcovered that Gallas had, in his 
diſpatches to the preſent emperor, then in Spain, repreſent- 
$4 the queen and her miniſters as not to be confided in: 
That, when her majeſty had diſmifſed the earl of Sunder- 
8 « Jand, ſhe promiſed to proceed no farther in the change of 
6 her ſervants; yet ſoon after turned them all out, and there. 
2 &« by ruined the public credit, as well as abandoned Spain: 

„That the preſent miniſters wanted the abilities and 
« diſpoſitions of the former; were perſons of ill defigns, and 
ic enemies to the common cauſe, and he /Ga//as) could not 
e truſt them.” In his letters to count Zinzendorf, he ſaid, 
* « That Mr. ſecretary St. ohm complained of the houſe of 
& Auſtria's backwardneſs, only to make the king of Spain 
x odious to England, and the people here deſirous of a peace, 
e although it were ever ſo bad; to prevent which, count 
* Gallas drew up @ memorial which he intended to give the 
queen, and tranſmitted a draught of it to Zinzendorf for 
his advice and approbation. This memorial, among other 
great promiſes to encourage the continuance of the war, pro- 
poſed the «detaching a good body of troops from Hungary, 
to ſerve in [taly or Spain as the queen ſhould think fit. 
Zinzendorf thought this too bold a ſtep, without conſulting 
the emperor: to which Gallas replied, © That his deſign was 
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te only to engage the queen to go on with the war: That 
« Zinzendorf knew how earneſtly the Engliſb and Dutch had 
<« prefied to have theſe troops from Hungary; and therefore 
« they ought to be promiſed, in order to quiet thoſe two 
“ nations; after which, ſeveral ways might be found to 
ce elude that promiſe ; and, in the mean time, the great point * 
e would be gained, of bringing the Exgliſb to declare for 
continuing the war: That the emperor might afterwards 
< excuſe himſelf, by the apprehenfiop-of a war in Hungary, 

© or of that between the Turks and Muſcovites : That, if 
te theſe excuſes ſhould be at an end, a detachment of one or 
< two regiments might be ſent, and the reſt deferred by pre- 
« tending want of money; by which the queen would pray ,. 
e bably be brought to maintain ſome part of thoſe troops .) 
„and perhaps the whole body.” He added, That this 
« way of management was very common among the allies ;; 
and gave for an example, the forces which the Dutch had pro- 6 
miſed for the ſervice of Spain, but were never ſent; with _ *. 
ſeveral other inſtances of the ſame kind, which, be ſazd, , n 
might be produced. 5 „ 


- 


Her majeſty, who had long ſuſpe&ed that count Gallas * 
was engaged in theſe and the like practices, having at laſt re- 
ceived authentic proofs of this whole intrigue, from original 
letters, and the voluntary confeſſion of thoſe who were prin © __ 
cipally concerned in carrying it on, thought it neceſſary to  þ 
ſhew her reſentment, by refuſing the count any more ac-,, *, : 
ceſs to her perſon or her court. ; : 


Although the queen, as it hath been already obſerved, &® 
was reſolved to open the conferences upon the general prelimi- i, 
naries; yet ſhe thought it would very much forward the peace, 

to know what were the utmoſt conceſſions which France . 
would make to the ſeveral allies, but eſpecially to The States 


General 
N 
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General and the duke of Savoy. Therefore, while her ma- 

jeſty was preſſing the former to agree to a general treaty, the 

abbe Gui tier was ſent to France, with a memorial, to de- 

fire that the moſt Chriſtian king would explain himſelf” upon 

thoſe preliminanes, particularly with relation to Savoy and 

o Holland, whoſe ſatisfaction the queen had moſt at heart; as 
well from her friendſhip to both theſe powers, as becauſe, if 

, © ſhe might engage to them that their juſt pretenſions would be 
allowed, few difficulties would remain, of any moment, to 


retard the general peace. 
& The French — to this memorial contained even 


tines and propoſals for the ſatisfaction of each ally, com- 
> ang up very near to what her majeſty and her miniſters 
= thought reaſonable. The greateſt difficulties ſeemed to be 
about the elector of Bavaria, for whole intereſt France appear- 
ed to be as much concerned, as the queen was for thoſe of the 
duke of Savoy. However, thoſe were Judge not very hard 
to be ſurmounted. 
The States having at length agreed to a general treaty, the 
following particulars were concerted between her majeſty and 
that republick: 


That the congreſs ſhould be held at Cirecht. ; 
That the opening of the congreſs ſhould be upon the 
„ „ 12th of January, N. 8. 1711-12. 
| c That, for avoiding all inconveniences of ceremony, the 
4< miniſters of the queen and States, during the treaty, ſhould 
4 only have the characters of plenipotentiaries, and not take 
ce that of ambaſſadors til the day on which the Peace ſhould 
ebe ſigned. 

« Laſtly, The queen — States inſiſted, that the miniſters 
« of the duke of Anjou and the late decton of Bavaria and 
66 Cologne | ſhould not appear at the congreſs until the points 


. s relating 
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e relating to their maſters were adjuſted ; and were firmly 
reſolved not to ſend their paſſports for the miniſters of 
France, till the moſt Chriſtian king declared, that the ab- 
« ſence of the forementioned miniſters ſhould not delay the 
{© progreſs of the negociation.” | 

Purſuant to the three former articles, her majelty wrote * 
circular letters to all the allies engaged with her in the preſent 
war; and France had notice, That, as ſoon as the king 
declared his compliance with the laſt article, the blank pafl- 
ports ſhould be filled up with the names of the mareſchal 
« D'Uxelles, the abbe De Polignac, and Monſ. Me agen, 
hM were appointed plenĩpotentiaries for that crown. 

From what I have hitherto deduced, the reader ſees the ny 
plan which the queen thought the moſt effeQual for advanc- ” 
ing a peace. As the conferences were to begin upon the ge- Av; 
neral preliminaries, the queen was to be empowered by France 
to offer ſeparately to the allies what might be reaſonable for 
each to accept; and her own intereſts being previouſly ſet- 
tled, ſhe was to act as a general mediator; a figure that be- 
came her beſt, from the part ſhe had in the war, and more 
uſeful to the great end at which ſhe aimed, of giving a ſafe A 
and honourable peace to Europe. " 

Beſides, it was abſolutely neceſſary for the intereſts of 
Britain, that the queen ſhould be at the head of the negoci- 
ation; without which, her majefty could find no expedient 
to redreſs the injuries her kingdoms were ſure to ſuffer by the 
Barrier-treaty. In order to ſettle this point with The State, 
the miniſters here had a conference with Monſ. Buys, a few © 
days before the parliament met. He was told, How nece = 
« fary it was, by a previous concert between the emperor, 
the queen, and The States, to prevent any difference which 
might ariſe in the courſe of the treaty at Uzrech# That, 
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under pretence of a barrier for The States General, as their 
« ſecurity againſt France, infinite prejudice might ariſe to 
ce the trade of Britain in The Spaniſh MWetherlands ; for, 
« by the fifteenth article of the Barrier-treaty, in conſequence 
* of what was ſtipulated by that of Munſter, the queen was 
<« brought to engage that commerce ſhall not be rendered 
© more eaſy, in point of duties, by the ſea-ports of Flanders, 
ee than it is by the river Scheld, and by the canals on the fide 
« of the Seven Provinces ; which, as things now ſtood, was 
« very unjuſt; for, while the towns in Flanders were in the 
t hands of France or Spain, the Dutch and we traded to them 
te upon equal foot; but now, ſince by the Barrier-treaty thoſe 
« towns were to be poſſeſſed by The States, that republick 
« might lay what duties they pleaſed upon Britiſb goods, after 
ce paſſing by Offend, and make their own cuſtom: free, which 
« would utterly ruin our whole trade with Flanders.” 
Upon this, the lords told M. Buys very frankly, „That, 
« if the States expected the queen ſhould ſupport their bar- 
64 ier, as their demands from France and the houſe of Auſtria 
upon that head, they ought to agree that the ſubjects of 
& Britain ſhould trade as freely to all the countries and 
e places which, by virtue of any former or future treaty, 
nete to become the barrier of The States, as they did in 
the time of the late king Charles the Second of Spain, or 
eas the ſubjects of The States General themſelves ſhall do: 
“and that it was hoped, their high-mightineſſes would never 
« ſ{cruple to reQify a miſtake ſo injurious to that nation, with- 
out whole blood and treaſure they would have had no bar- 
« rier at all.” Monſ. Buys had nothing to anſwer againſt theſe 
objections; but ſaid, He had already wrote to his maſters 
for further inſtructions.” 

Greater difficulties occurred about ſettling what ſhould be 
the barrier to The States after a peace: the envoy inſiſting 


to 
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to have all the towns that were named 1n the treaty of barrier 
and ſucceſſion; and the queen's miniſters excepting thoſe 
towns which, if they continued in the hands of the Duzch, 
would render the trade of Britain to Flanders precarious. At 
length it was agreed in general, that The States ought to 
have what is really effential to the ſecurity of their barrier 
againft France; and that ſome amicable expedient ſhould be 
found, for removing the fears both of Britain and Holland 
upon this point. 

But at the ſame time Monſ. Buys was told, © That, al- 
© though the queen would certainly infift to obtain all thoſe 
ee points from France, in behalf of her allies The States; yet 
« (he hoped his maſters were too reaſonable to break off the 
< treaty, rather than not obtain the very utmoft of their de- 
“ mands, which could not be ſettled here, unleſs he were fully 
<« inſtructed to ſpeak and conclude upon that ſubje& : That 
her majeſty thought the beſt way of ſecuring the common 
« intereſt, and preventing the diviſion of the allies, by the 
« artifices of France, in the courſe of a long negociation, 
«© would be, to concert between the queen's miniſters and 
„ thoſe of The States, with a due regard to the other con- 
« federates, ſuch a plan as might amount to a ſafe and ho- 
„ nourable peace. After which, the abbe Polignac, who of 
the French plenipotentiaries was moſt in the ſecret of his 
court, might be told, that it was in vain to amuſe each 
other any longer; that on ſuch terms the peace would be 
immediately concluded; and that the conferences muſt 
ce ceaſe, if thoſe conditions were not, without delay, and 
with expedition, granted.“ | 

A treaty. between her majeſty and The States, to ſubſiſt 
after a peace, was now ſigned, Monſ. Buys having received 
full powers to that purpoſe. His maſters were deſirous to have 
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a private article added, /-6 ſpe rati, concerning thoſe terms 
of peace; without the granting of which, we ſhould ſtipu- 
late not to agree with the enemy. But neither the character 
of Buys, nor the manner in which he was empowered to treat, 
would allow the queen to enter into ſuch an engagement. 
The congreſs likewiſe approaching, there was not time to ſet- 
tle a point of ſo great importance. Neither, laſtly, would 
her majeſty be tied down by Holland, without previous ſatis- 
faction upon ſeveral articles in the Barrier- treaty, ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with her engagements to other powers in the alliance, 
and fo injurious to her own kingdoms. 
The lord privy ſeal and the earl of S:rafford having, about 

the time the parliament met, been appointed her majeſty's 

lenipotentiaries for treating a general peace: I ſhall here 
Ba oft the account of any further progreſs made in thad 
great affair, until I reſume it in the laſt book of this Hiſtory. 
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HE houſe of commons ſeemed reſolved, from the 

beginning of the ſeſſion, to inquire ſtrictly not only into 
all abuſes relating to the accompts of the army, but likewiſe 
into the ſeveral treaties between us and our allies, upon what 
articles and conditions they were firſt agreed to, and how theſe 
had been fince obſerved. In the firſt week of their fitting, 
they ſent an addreſs to the queen, to deſire that. the treaty, 
whereby her majeſty was obliged to furniſh forty thouſand men, 
to act in conjunction with the forces of her allies in The Low 
Countries, might be laid before the houſe.. To which the 
ſecretary of ſtate brought an anſwer, © That ſearch had been 


© made, 
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© made, but no footſteps could be found of any treaty or con- 
vention for that purpoſe.” It was this unaccountable neglect 
in the former miniſtry, which firſt gave a pretence to the al- 
lies for leſſening their quotas, ſo much to the diſadvantage of 
her majeſty, her kingdoms, and the common cauſe, in the 
courſe of the war. It had been ſtipulated, by the grand alli- 
ance between the emperor, Britain, and The States, That 
« thoſe three powers ſhould aſſiſt each other with their whole 
force; and that the ſeveral proportions ſhould be ſpecified 
ein a particular convention.” But if any ſuch convention 
were made, it was never ratified ; only the parties agreed, 
by common conſent, to take each a certain ſhare of the bur- 
then upon themſelves, which the late king William com- 
municated to the houſe of commons by his ſecretary of ſtate ; 
and which afterwards the other two powers, obſerving the 
mighty zeal in our miniſtry for prolonging the war, eluded as 
they pleaſed. 

The commiſſioners for ſtating the public accompts of the 
kingdom had, in executing their office the preceding ſummer, 
diſcovered ſeveral praQtices relating to the affairs of the army ; 
which they drew up ina report, and delivered to the houſe. 

The commons began their examination of the report with 
a member of their own, Mr. Robert Walpole, already men- 
tioned, who, during his being ſecretary at war, had received 
five hundred guineas, and taken a note for five hundred pounds 
more, on account of two contracts for forage of the queen's 
troops quartered in Scotland. He endeavoured to excuſe the 
firſt contract; but had nothing to ſay about the ſecond. The 
firſt appeared fo plain and ſo ſcandalous to the commons, 
that they voted the author of it guilty of a high breach of 
truſt, and notorious corruption, committed him priſoner to 
The Tower, where he continued to the end of the ſeſſion, 


and 
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and expelled him the houſe. He was a perſon much careſſed 
by the oppoſers of the queen and miniſtry; having been firſt 
drawn into their party by his indifference to any principles, 
and afterwards kept fteady by the loſs of his place. His bold, 
forward countenance, altogether a ſtranger to that infirmity 
which makes men baſhful, joined to a readineſs of ſpeaking in 
public, hath juitly entitled him, among thoſe of his faction, 
to be a fort of leader of the ſecond form. The reader muſt 
excuſe me for being ſo particular about one, who is otherwiſe 
altogether obſcure u. 

Another part of the report concerned the duke of Marl. 
borough, who had received large ſums of money, by way of 
gratuity, from thoſe who were the undertakers for providing 
the army with bread. This the duke excuſed, in a letter to 
the commiſhoners, from the like praQtice of other generals :. 
but that excuſe appeared to be of little weight, and the miſ- 
chievous conſequences of ſuch a corruption were viſible 
enough; ſince the money given by theſe undertakers were 
but bribes for connivance at their indire& dealings with the 
army. And, as frauds, that begin at the top, are apt to ſpread 
through all the ſubordinate ranks of thoſe who have any ſhare 
in the management, and to increaſe as they circulate; ſo, in 
this caſe, for every thouſand pounds given to the general, the 
ſoldiers atleaſt ſuffered fourfold. TOs ve. 

Another article of this report, relating tothe duke, was yet 
of more importance. 'The greateſt part of her majeſty's forces 
in Flanders were mercenary troops, hired from ſeveral princes 


» This gentleman is thus characterized by lord Chefferfeld, vol. I, p. 384. © His prevailing weakneſs 
« was, to be thouzht to have a polite and happy turn to gallaniry, of which be had undoubiedly leſs 
than any man living : it was his favourite and frequent ſubject of converſation ; which proved, 
to thoſe who had any penetration, that it was his prevailing weakneſs, And they applied to it with 
e ſucceſs,” —** Good breeding (this noble writer ſays, vol. IV. p- 304) carries along with it a dignity, 
« that is reſpected by the moſt petulant. IIl breeding invites and authorizes the familiarity of the 
© moſt timid, No one ever ſaid a pert thing to the duke of Marlborough, No man ever ſaid a civil 
one (though many a flattering one) to Sir Robert Waſpole,” N. 
of 
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of Europe. It was found that the queen's general ſubtraQet 
two and a half per cent. out of the pay of thoſe troops, for his 
own uſe, which amounted to a great annual ſum. The duke 
of Marlborough, in his letter already mentioned, endeavouring 
to extenuate the matter, told the commiſſioners, That this 
* deduction was a free gift from the foreign troops, which he 
had negociated with them by the late king's orders, and had 
obtained the queen's warrant for reſerving and receiving it: 
„% That it was intended for ſecret ſervice, the ten thouſand 

« pounds a year given by parliament not proving ſufficient ; 
and had all been laid out that way.” The commiſſioners 
obſerved, in anſwer, © That the warrant was kept dormant 
“ for nine years, as indeed no entry of it appeared in the 
« ſecretary of ſtate's books, and the deduction of it concealed 
all that time from the knowledge of parliament: That, if it 
had been a free gift from the foreign troops, it would not 
& have been ſtipulated by agreement, as the duke's letter con- 
e fefled, and as his warrant declared; which latter affirmed this 
8 ſtoppage to be intended for defraying extraordinary con- 
« tingent expences of the troops, and therefore ſhould not 
“have been applied to ſecret ſervices.” They ſubmitted to 
the houſe, whether the warrant itſelf were legal, or duly 
counterſigned. The commiſſioners added, © That no receipt 
« was ever given for this deducted money; nor was it men- 
< tioned in any receipts from the foreign troops, which were 
always taken in full. And laſtly, That the whole ſum, 
cc 9 computation, amounted to near three hundred thouſand 

unds. 

The houſe, after a long debate, reſolved, © That the taking 
< ſeveral ſums from the contractors for bread by the duke of 
& Marlborough, was unwarrantable and illegal; and that the 
two and a half per cent. deducted from the foreign troops 

2 «© was 
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&« was public money, and ought to be accounted for:“ which 
reſolutions were laid before the queen by the whole houſe, 
and her majeſty promiſed to do her in redreſſing what was 
complained of. The duke and his friends had, about the 
beginning of the war, by their credit with the queen, pro- 
cured a warrant from her majeſty for this perquiſite of two and 
a half per cent. The warrant was directed to the duke of 
Marlborough, and counter-fgned by Sir Charles Hedges, then 
ſecretary of ſtate; by virtue of which, the pay-maſter-general 
of the army was to pay the ſaid deducted money to the ge- 
neral, and take a receipt in full from the foreign 7 

It was obſerved, as very commendable and becoming the 
dignity of ſuch an aſſembly, that this debate was managed 
with great temper, and with few perſonal reflections upon 
the duke of Mar/borough. They ſeemed only defirous to 
come at the truth, without which they could not anſwer the 
truſt repoſed in them by thoſe whom they repreſented ; and 
left the reſt to her majefty's prudence. The attorney-general 
was ordered to commence an a&tion againſt the duke for the 
ſubtracted money; which would have amounted to a great 
ſum, enough to ruin any private perſon except himſelf. This 
proceſs is {till depending, although very moderately purſued, 
either by the queen's indulgence to one whom ſhe had formerly 
ſo much truſted ; or perhaps to be revived or ſlackened, ac- 
cording to the future demeanour of the defendant. | 

Some time after, Mr. Cardonell, a member of parliament, 
and ſecretary to the general in Flanders, was expelled the 
houſe, for the offence of receiving yearly bribes from thoſe 
who had contracted to furniſh bread for the army; and met 
with no further puniſhment for a practice voted to be unwar- 
rantable and corrupt. 

Theſe were all the cenſures of any moment which the com- 
mons, under ſo great a weight of buſineſs, thought fit to 

Vol. IX. : N make, 
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make, upon the reports of their commiſſioners for inſpecting 
the public accompts. But having promiſed, in the beginning 
of this Hiſtory, to examine the ftate of the nation, with re- 
ſpect to its debts; by what negligence or corruption they 
firſt began, and in proceſs of time made ſuch a prodigious 
increaſe; and, laſtly, what courſes have been taken, under 
the preſent adminiſtration, to find out funds for anſwering ſo 
many unprovided incumbrances, as well as put a ſtop to new 
ones; I ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy the reader upon this im- 

rtant article. | 

By all 1 have yet read of the hiſtory of our own country, 
it appears to me, that the national debrs, ſecured upon parlia- 
mentary funds of intereſt, were things unknown in England 
before the laſt revolution under the prince of Orange. It 
is true, that in the grand rebellion the king's enemies borrowed 
money of particular perſons, upon what they called the pub- 
lic faith; but this was only for ſhort periods, and the ſums no 
more than what they could pay at once, as they conſtantly did. 
Some of our kings have been very profuſe in peace and war, 
and are blamed in hiſtory for their oppreſſions of the people 
by ſevere taxes, and for borrowing money which they never 
paid: but national debts was a ſtyle, which, I doubt, would 
hardly then be underſtood. When the prince of Orange was 
raiſed to the throne, and a general war began in theſe parts of 
Europe, the king and his counſellors thought it would be ill 
policy to commence his reign with heavy taxes upon the peo- 
ple, who had lived long in eaſe and plenty, and might be apt 
to think their deliverance too dearly bought: wherefore one 
of the firſt actions of the new government was, to take off 
the tax upon chimnies, as a burthen very ungrateful to the 
commonalty. But money being wanted to ſupport the war 
(which even the convention-parliament, that put the crown 


upon 
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upon his head, were very unwilling he ſhould engage in), 
ho peer biſhop of Saliſbury x 1 1 ſaid to have —— — 
that expedient (which he had learned in Holland) of raiſing 
money upon the ſecurity of taxes, that were only ſufficient 
to pay a large intereſt. The motives which prevailed on peo- 
ple to fall in with this project were many, and plauſible; 
for ſuppoſing, as the miniſters induſtriouſly gave out, that 
the war could not laſt above one or two campaigns at moſt, 
it might be carried on with very moderate taxes; and the 
debts accruing would, in proceſs of time, be eaſily cleared 
after a peace. Then the bait of large intereſt would draw in a 
great number of thoſe whoſe money, by the dangers and 
difficulties of trade, lay dead upon their hands; and whoever 
were lenders to the government would, by ſureſt principle, be 
obliged to ſupport it. Beſides, the men of eſtates could not 
be perſuaded, without time and difficulty, to have thoſe taxes 
laid on their lands, which cuſtom hath ſince made ſo familiar: 
and it was the buſineſs of ſuch as were then in power to cul- 
tivate a monied intereſt ; becauſe the gentry of the kingdom 
did not very much reliſh thoſe new notions in government, to 
which the king, who had imbibed his politicks in his own 
country, was thought to give too much way. Neither, per- 
haps, did that prince think national incumbrances to be any 
evil at all; ſince the flouriſhing republick where he was born 
is thought to owe more than ever it will be able or willing to 
pay. And I remember, when I mentioned to Monſ. Buys the 
many millions we owed, he would advance it as a maxim, 
That it was for the intereſt of the publick to be in debt; 
which, perhaps, may be true in a commonwealth ſo crazily 
inſtituted, where the governors cannot have too many pledges 
of their ſubjects fidelity, and where a great majority muſt 
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inevitably be undone by any revolution, however brought 
about. But to preſcribe the ſame rules to a monarchy, whoſe 
wealth ariſeth from the rents and improvements of lands, as 
well as trade and manufactures, is the mark of a confined 
and cramped underſtanding. 

I was moved to ſpeak thus, becauſe I am very well fatis- 
fied that the pernicious counſels of borrowing money upon 
public funds of intereſt, as well as ſome other ſtate- leſſons, 
were taken indigeſted from the like practices among the Duzch, 
without allowing in the leaſt for any difference in government, 
religion, law, cuſtom, extent of country, or manners and diſ- 

fitions of the people. 

But when this expedient of anticipations and mortgages was 
firſt put in practice, artful men, in office and credit, began to 
conſider what uſes it might be applied to; and ſoon found it 
was likely to prove the moſt fruitful ſeminary, not only to 
eſtabliſh a faction they intended to ſet up for their own ſup- 
port, but likewiſe to raiſe vaſt wealth for themſelves in par- 
ticular, who were to be the managers and directors in it. It 
was manifeſt, that nothing could promote theſe two deſigns 
ſo much, as burthening the nation with debts, and giving 
encouragement to lenders: for, as to the firſt, it was not to 
be doubted that monied men would be always firm to the 
party of thoſe who adviſed the borrowing upon ſuch good 
ſecurity, and with ſuch exorbitant premiums and intereſt ; 
and every new ſum that was lent took away as much power 
from the landed men as it added to theirs: ſo that, the deeper 
the kingdom was engaged, it was ſtill the better for them. 
Thus a new eſtate and property ſprung up in the hands of 
mortgagees, to whom every houſe and foot of land in Eng- 
land paid a rent-charge, free of all taxes and defalcations and 
purchaſed at leſs than half value. So that the gentlemen of 
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eſtates were, in effect, but tenants to theſe new landlords ; 
many of whom were able, in time, to force the election of 
boroughs out of the hands of thoſe who had been the old 
proprietors and inhabitants. This was arrived at ſuch a 
height, that a very few years more of war and funds would 
have clearly caſt the balance on the monied fide. | 
As to the ſecond, this project of borrowing upon funds was 
of mighty advantage to thoſe who were in the management 
of it, as well as to their friends and dependants ; for funds 
proving often deficient, the government was obliged to ſtrike 
tallies for making up the reſt; which tallies were ſometimes 
(to ſpeak in the merchants phraſe) at above forty per cent. diſ- 
count. At this price, thoſe who were in the ſecret bought them 
up, and then took care to have that deficiency ſupplied in 
the next ſeſſion of parliament 3 by which they doubled their 
principal in a few months: and, for the encouragement of 
lenders, every new project of lotteries or annuities propoſed 
ſome farther advantage, either as to intereſt or premium. 
In the year 1697, a general mortgage was made of cer- 
tain revenues and taxes already ſettled, which amounted to 
near a million a year. This mortgage was to continue till 
1706, to be a fund for the payment of about fave millions 
one hundred thouſand pounds. In the firſt parliament of 
the queen, the ſaid mortgage was continued till 1710, to 
ſupply a deficiency of two millions three hundred thouſand 
pounds, and intereſt of above a million; and in the inter- 
mediate years a great part of that fund was branched out into 
annuities for ninety-nine years: ſo that the late miniſtry 
raiſed all their money, to 1710, only by continuing funds 
which were already granted to their hands. This deceived the 
people in general, who were fatisfied to continue the pay- 
ments they had been accuſtomed to; and made the admi- 
niſtration 
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niſtration ſeem eaſy, ſince the war went on without any new 
taxes raiſed, except the very laſt year they were in power; not 
conſidering what a mighty fund was exhauſted, and muſt be 
perpetuated, although extremely i W to oy and to the 
true intereſt of the nation. 

This great fund of 'the general mortgage was not only 
loaded, year after year, by mighty ſums borrowed upon it, 
but with the intereſt due upon thoſe ſums: for which the | 
treaſury was forced to ſtrike tallies, payable out of that fund, 
after all the money already borrowed upon it, there being no 
other proviſion of intereſt for three or four years; till at laſt 
the fund was ſo overloaded, that it could neither pay prin- 

cipal nor intereſt ; and tallies were amn for both, which oc. 
caſioned their great diſcount. 

But, to avoid miſtakes upon a ſubjes where I am not very 
well verſed either in the ſtyle or matter, I will tranſcribe an 
account ſent me by Sir J. Blunt 7, who is thoroughly inſtruc- 
ted in theſe affairs: 

In the year 1707, the ſum of eight hundred twenty- 
< two thouſand three hundred and eighty-one pounds, fifteen 
““ ſhillings, and fix pence, was raiſed, by continuing part of 
e the general mortgage from 1710 to 1712; but with no 

&« provifion of intereſt till Auguſt the firſt, 1710, otherwiſe 
than by ſtriking tallies for it on that fund, payable after all 
the other money borrowed. 

«In 1708, the fame funds were continued from 171 2 to 
« 1714, to raiſe ſeven hundred twenty-nine thouſand ſixty- 
« ſeven pounds, fifteen ſhillings, and ſixpence; but no pro- 
e viſion for intereſt till Auguſt the firſt, 1712, otherwiſe than 
e as before, by ſtriking tallies for it on the ſame fund, payable 

Sir John Blunt, originally a ſerivener, was one of the firſt projectors of the South-S company, 
and afrerwards one of the directors and chief managers of the famous ſcheme in 1720. See Notes 
28 Moral Eſſays, Ep. iii. ver. 133. N 
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« after all the reſt of the money borrowed. And the diſ- 
count of tallies then beginning to riſe, great part of that 
e money remains ſtill unraiſed; and there is nothing to pay 
« intereſt for the money lent, till Auguſt the firſt, 1712. 
« But the late lord treaſurer ſtruck tallies Ts the full ſum direc- 
e ted by the act to be. borrowed ;. great part of which have 
been delivered in payment to the navy and victualing- offices; 
and ſome are ſtill in the hands of the government. 

In 1709, part of the ſame fund was continued eo 
« Auguſt the firſt, 1714, to Hugufs the firſt, 1716, to raiſe 
« fix hundred forty-five thouſand pounds; and no proviſion 
« for intereſt till Auguſt the furſt, 1714 (which was about 
ce five years), but by borrowing money on the ſame fund, 
« payable after the ſums. before lent; ſo that little of that 
© money was lent. But the tallies were ſtruck for what was 
« unlent ; ſome of which were given out for the payment. of 
« the navy and victualing; and ſome: ſtill remain in the 09h 
of the government. 

In 1710, the ſums which were before given from 1714 
to 1716 were continued from. thence to 17205 to raiſe one 
million two hundred ninety- ſix thouſand. five hundred and 
« fifty-two pounds, nine ſhillings, and eleven pence three far- 
things; and no immediate proviſion for intereſt till Aauguſ 
* the firſt, 1716: only, after the duty of one ſhilling per 
buſhel on ſalt ſhould —— from the money it was then 
charged with, and which was not ſo cleared till Midſummer 
« 1712 laſt; then that fund was to be applied to pay the in- 
* tereſt till Auguſt the firſt, 1716.3 which intereſt amounted 
c to about ſeventy- ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety-. 
* three pounds per annum: and the ſaid ſalt fund produceth 
but about fiſty- five thouſand pounds per annum: ſo that no 
© money was — upon the general mortgage in 1710, 

© except 
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except one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds lent by the 
6 Swi/s Cantons; but tallies were ſtruck for the whole ſum. 
© Theſe all remained in the late treaſurer's hands at the time 
«of his removal; yet the money was expended, which oc- 
*«cafioned thoſe great demands upon the commiſſioners of 
« the treaſury who ſucceeded him, and were forced to pawn 
et thoſe tallies te the Bank, or to remitters, rather then ſell 
them at twenty or twenty-five per cent. diſcount, as the price 
© then was. About two hundred thouſand pounds of them 
&« they paid to clothiers of the army, and others; and all the 
e reſt, being above ninety thouſand pounds, have been ſub. 
& ſcribed into the Souzh-/ea Company, for the uſe of the 
& publick,” 

When the carl of Godo/phin was removed from his employ- 
ment, he left a debt upon the navy of millions, all con- 
trated under his adminiftration, which had no parliament. 
ſecurity, and was daily increaſed. Neither could I ever learn, 
whether that lord had the ſmalleſt proſpect of clearing this in- 
cumbrance, or whether there were policy, negligence, or de- 
ſpair, at the bottom of this unaccountable management. But 
the conſequences were viſible and ruinous ; for by this means 
navy-bills grew to be forty per cent. diſcount, and upwards ; 
and almoſt every kind of ſtores, bought by the navy and 
victualing- offices, coſt the government double rates, and ſome- 
times more: ſo that the publick hath directly loſt ſeveral mil- 
lions upon this one article, without any fort of neceſſity that 
I could ever hear aſſigned by the ableſt vindicators of that party. 

In this oppreſſed and entangled ſtate was the kingdom, with 
relation to its debts, when the queen removed the earl of Go- 
dolphin from his office, and put it into commiſſion, of which 
the preſent treaſurer was one, This perſon had been choſen 
ſpeaker ſucceſſively to three parliaments, was afterwards ſe- 
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cretary of ſtate, and always in great eſteem with the queen for 
his wiſdom and fidelity. The late miniftry, about two years 
before their fall, had prevailed with her majeſty, much againſt 
her inclination, to diſmiſs him from her ſervice; for which 
they cannot be juſtly blamed, ſince he had endeavoured the 
ſame thing againſt them, and very narrowly failed : which 
makes it the more extraordinary, that he ſhould ſucceed in a 
ſecond attempt againſt thoſe very adverſaries who had ſuch 
fair warning by the firſt. He is firm and fteady in his reſo- 
lutions, not eaſily diverted from them aſter he hath once poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of an opinion that they are right; nor very com- 
municative where he can act by himſelf, being taught by 
experience, © That a ſecret is ſeldom ſafe in more than one 
« breaſt.” That which occurs to other men after mature de- 
liberation, offers to him as his firſt thoughts; ſo that he de- 
cides immediately what is beſt to be done, and therefore is 
ſeldom at a loſs upon ſudden exigencies. He thinks it a more 
eaſy and ſafe rule in politicks, to watch incidents as they 
come, and then turn them to the advantage of what he pur- 
ſues, than pretend to foreſee them at a great diſtance. Fear, 
cruelty, avarice, and pride, are wholly ſtrangers to his na- 
ture; but he is not without ambition. There is one thing 
peculiar in his temper, which I altogether diſapprove, and do 
not remember to have heard or met with in any other man's 
character: I mean, an eaſineſs and indifference under any im- 
putation, although he be never ſo innocent, and although the 
ſtrongeſt probabilities and appearances are againſt him; ſo that 
I have known him often ſuſpected by his neareſt friends, for 
ſome months, in points of the higheſt importance, to a degree 
that they were ready to break with him, and only undeceived 
by time and accident. His detraQors, who charge him with 
cunning, are but ill-acquainted with his character; for, in 
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the ſenſe they take the word, and as it is uſually underſtocd, 


I know no man to whom that mean talent could be with leſs 
Juſtice applied, as the conduct of affairs while he hath been 
at the helm doth clearly demonſtrate, very contrary to the 
nature and principles of cunning, which is always employed 
in ſerving little turns, propoſing little ends, and ſupplying 
daily exigencies by little ſhifts and expedients. But to 
reſcue a prince out of the hands of inſolent ſubjects, bent upon 
ſuch deſigns as muſt probably end in the ruin of the govern- 
ment ; to find out means for paying ſuch exorbitant debts as 
this nation hath been involved in, and reduce it to a better 
management ; to make a potent enemy ofter advantageous 
terms of peace, and deliver up the moſt important fortreſs of 
his kingdom as a ſecurity ; and this againſt all the oppoſition 
mutually raiſed and inflamed by parties and allies : ſuch perfor- 
mances can only. be called cunning by thoſe, whoſe want of 
underſtanding, or of candour, puts them upon finding i} 
names for great qualities of the mind, which themſelves do 
neither poſſeſs, nor can form any juſt conception of. How- 
ever, it muſt be allowed, that an obſtinate love of ſecrecy in 
this minifter ſeems, at diſtance, to have ſome reſemblance 
of cunning ; for he is not only very retentive of ſecrets, but 
appears to be ſo too; which I number amongſt his defects. 
He hath been blamed by bis friends for refuſing to diſcover his 
intentions, even in thoſe points where the wiſeſt man may 
have need of advice and aſſiſtance; and ſome have cenſured 
him upon that account, as if he were jealous of power: but 
he hath been heard to anſwer, © That he ſeldom did other- 
_ © wile without cauſe to repent.” | 
However, fo undiſtioguiſhed a caution cannot, in my opi- 
nion, be juſtified ; by which the owner loſeth many advantages, 
and whereof all men who deſerved to be confided in may 
| with 
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with ſome reaſon complain. His love of procraſtination 
(wherein doubtleſs nature hath her ſhare) may probably be 
increaſed by the ſame means; but this is an imputation laid 
upon many other great miniſters, who, like men under too 
heavy a load, ler fall that which is of the leaſt conſequence, 
and go back to fetch it when their ſhoulders are free; for 
time is often gained, as well as loſt, by delay, which at worſt 
is a fault on the ſecurer fide. Neither probably is this miniſter 
anſwerable for half the clamour raiſed againſt him upon that 
article: his endeavours are wholly tumed upon the general 
welfare of his country, but perhaps with too little regard to 
that of particular perſons ; which renders him leſs amiable 
than he would otherwiſe have been, from the goodneſs of his 
humour, and le converſation in a private capacity, 
and with few dependers. Yet ſome allowance may perhaps 
be given to this failing, which is one of the greateſt he hath ; 
ſince he cannot be more careleſs of other mens fortunes 
than he is of his own. He is maſter of a very great and 
faithful memory; which is of mighty uſe in the manage- 
ment of public affairs: and I believe there are few examples 
to be produced, in any age, of a perſon who hath paſſed 
through ſo many employments in the ſtate, endowed with a 
great ſhare both of divine and human learning. | 

I am perſuaded that foreigners, as well as thoſe at home 
who live too remote from the ſcene of buſineſs to be rightly 
informed, will not be diſpleaſed with this account of a perſon, 
who, in the ſpace of two years, hath been ſo highly inſtru- 
mental in changing the face of affairs in Europe, hath - 
deſerved ſo well of his own prince and country . 


In 

It has been the fate of Mr. Harley, either to have been extolled to an extravagant degree, 
or to have been as fignally traduced. The ducheſs of Mariborough's character of him (Account, &c. p. 
261.) is a maſter- piece. In A Letter to Robert Walpole Ejq. 1716, he is repreſented as deſerving of an 
* impeachment for his ſcandalous neglect in the otfice of lord treaſurer ; which be never thought fit to 
« execute but in an hurry, or when he was drunk, ſeldom attending his duty above an hour in a 
„day, which was always the off W he could chooſe; and that he A 
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In that perplexed condition of the public debts which I 
have already defcribed, this miniſter was brought into the 
treaſury and exchequer, and had the chief direction of affairs. 
His firſt regulation was that of exchequer-bills, which, to the 
great diſcouragement of public credit, and ſcandal to the 
crown, were three per cent. leſs in value than the ſums ſpe- 
cified in them. The preſent treaſurer, being then chancellor of 
the exchequer, procured an act of parliament, by which the 
Bank of England ſhould be obliged, in conſideration of forty- 
five thouſand pounds, to accept and circulate thoſe bills with- 
out any diſcount. He then proceeded to ſtop the depre- 
dations of thoſe who dealt in remittances of money to the 
army; who, by unheard-of exactions in that kind of traffick, 
had amaſſed prodigious wealth at the public coſt; to which 
the earl of Godo/phin a had given too much way, poſſibly by 
neglect, for I think be cannot be accuſed of corruption b. 

But the new treaſurer's chief concern was, to reftore the 
credit of the nation, by finding ſome ſettlement for unpro- 
_ vided debts, amounting in the whole to ten millions, which 
hung on the publick as a load equally heavy and diſgraceful, 


« her majeſty had repoſed in him, and gratiſied a crooked, perverſe, and villainous temper, in obſtructing 
1 juſtice he knew not how to diſtribute, and in opprefling thoſe he ought to have relieved.” This 
15 evidently the colouring of . #&- + $rvift, who pretends not that his friend was faultleſs, ex- 
hibits a very different likeneſs. Candour decide the juſtneſs of the reſemblance! The Dean has 
given agother faxourable portrait of his lordſhip in vol. VIII. of this collection, part i. p. 34. N. 

* Mr. Sydney Godophin was a commiſſioner of the treaſury in 1679 ſecrerary of ſtate in 1684; and 
the fame year was made a baron and placed at the head of the treaſury by king Charles II.— He was again 
employed in the treaſury by king Hi{lam in 1689 ; and made lord high-treafurer by queen Arne 
in 1702; created earl ot Godoiphin - December 5, 4706 ; diſmiſſed from his employments in 1710; and 
died in 171 2-—Bp. Burnet ſays, He was the ſilenteſt and modeſleſt man that was, perhaps, ever 
0 bred in a court.” —** He was the man of the cleareſt head, the calmeſt temper, and the moiſt in- 
corrupt of all the miniſters of ſtate, I have ever known, After having been thirty years in the trea- 
« fury, and during nine of thoſe lord treaſurer, as he was never once ſuſpected of corruption, or of 
<« ſotfering his ſervants to grow rich under him, fo in all that time his eſtate was not increated by him 
to the value of 4000l. Hiffory of bis own Times, vol. IV. p. 384. 

„Who would not praiſe Pa rxIcro's high deſert, 

„His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, * 

His comprehenfive head ! all int reſts weigh'd, 

All Europe fav'd, yet Britain not betray'd.” 
See Pope's Moral Eſſays, Ep. i. $1. and the learned Commentator's Notes. N. 
© b The words in Italic were added in Dr. Swif?s own hand-writing. 
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without any proſpect of being removed, and which former mi- 
niſters never had the care or courage to inſpect. He reſolved 
to go at once to the bottom of this evil; and, having com- 
puted and ſummed. up the debt of the navy and victualing, 
ordnance, and — of the army, and tranſport debentures 
made out for the ſervice of the laſt war, of the general mort- 
gage: tallies for the year 1710, and ſome other deficiencies, he 

then found out a fund of intereſt ſufficient to anſwer all this; 

which, being applied to other uſes, could not raiſe preſent mo- 

ney for the war, but in a very few years would clear the 
debt it was engaged for. The intermediate accruing intereſt 
was to be paid by the treaſurer of the navy ; and, as a farther 
advantage to the creditors, they ſhould be ereted into a 
company for trading to The 5 1 and for encourage- 
ment of fiſhery. When all this was fully prepared and di- 
geſted, he made a motion in the houſe of commons (who 
deferred extremely to his judgement and abilities) for paying 
the debts of the navy and other unprovided deficiencies, with- 
out entering into particulars; which was immediately voted. . 
But a ſudden ſtop was put to this affair by an unforeſeen .ac+ | 
cident. The chancellor of the exchequer (which was then his 
title) being ſtabbed with a penknife, the following day, at the 
Cockpit, in the midſt of a dozen lords of the council, by the 
ſieur De Guiſcard, a French papiſt; the circumſtances of which 

fact being not within the compaſs of this hiſtory, I ſhall only 
obſerve, that, after two months confinement, and frequent 
danger of his life, he returned to his ſeat in parliament b. 

The overtures made by this miniſter, of paying ſo vaſt a 
debt under the preſſures of a long war, and the difficulty of 
finding ſupplies for continuing it, was, during the time of his 
illneſs, ridiculed by his enemies as an impracticable and vi- 

Sex the pertianlar negound 3 The Examiner, vol. IV. part ii. of this collection. | 
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ſionary project: and when, upon his return to the houſe, he 
had explained his propoſal, the very proprietors of the debt 
were many of them prevailed on to oppoſe it; although the 
obtaining this trade, either through Old Spain, or directly to 
The Spaniſh Meſt-Indies, had been one principal end we aimed 
at by this war. However, the bill paſſed; and, as an im- 
mediate conſequence, the navy bills roſe to about twenty per 
cent. nor ever fell within ten of their diſcount. Another good 
effect of this work appeared by the parliamentary lotteries 
which have been ſince erected. The laſt of that kind under 
the former miniſtry was eleven weeks in filling; whereas the 
firſt under the preſent was filled in a very few hours, altho 
it coſt the government leſs; and the others which followed 
were full before the acts concerning them could paſs. And, 
to prevent incumbrances of this kind from growing for the 
future, he took care, by the utmoſt parfimony, or by ſuſ- 
pending payments where they ſeemed leſs to preſs, that all 
ſtores for the navy ſhould be bought with ready money ; by 
which cent. per cent. hath been ſaved in that mighty article of 
our expence, as will appear from an account taken at the vic- 
tualing-ofhice on the gth of Auguſt, 1712. And the payment 
of the intereſt was leſs a burthen upon the navy, by the ſtores 
being bought at ſo cheap a rate. | 
Ilt might look invidious to enter into farther particulars upon 
this head, but of ſmaller moment. What I have above rela- 
ted may ſerve to ſhew in how ill a condition the kingdom 
ſtood, with relation to its debts, by the corruption as well as 
negligence of former management ; and what prudent effec- 
tual meaſures have ſince been taken to provide for old incum- 
brances, and hinder the running into new. This may be 
ſufficient for the information of the reader, perhaps already 
tired with a ſubje& ſo little entertaining as that of accompts : 


7 I ſhall 
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I ſhall therefore now return to relate ſome of the principal 
matters that paſſed in parliament during this ſeſſion. | 
Upon the 18th of January, the houſe of lords ſent down a 
bill to the commons, for fixing the precedence of the Ha. 
over family, which probably had been forgot in the acts for 
ſettling. the ſucceſſion of the crown. That of Henry VIII, 
which gives the rank to princes of the blood, carries it no far- 
ther than to nephews, nieces, and grand-children, of the 
crown ; by virtue of which the princeſs Sophie is a princeſs of 
the blood, as niece to king Charles I. of England, and pre- 
cedes accordingly ; but this privilege doth not deſcend to 
her ſon the elector, or the electoral prince. To ſupply which 
defect, and pay a compliment to the preſumptive heirs of the 
crown, this bill, as appeareth by the preamble, was recom- 
mended by her majeſty to the houſe of lords; which the com- 
mons, to ſhew their zeal for every thing that might be thought 
to concern the intereſt or honour of that illuſtrious family, 
ordered to be read thrice, and paſſed zemine contradicente, and 
returned to the lords, without any amendment, on the very 
day it was fent down. fly 
But the houſe ſeemed to have nothing more at heart than 
a ſtri& inquiry into the ſtate of the nation with reſpect to 
foreign alliances. Some diſcourſes had been publiſhed in print, 
about the beginning of the ſeſſion, boldly complaining of 
certain articles. in the Barrier-treaty, concluded about three 
years fince by the lord viſcount Townſbend, between Great- 
Britain and The States General; and ſhewing, in many par- 
ticulars, the unequal conduct of the powers in our alliance, in 
furniſhing their quotas and ſupplies. It was aſſerted, by the 
| ſame writers, © That theſe hardſhips put upon Exg/and had 
been countenanced and encouraged by a party here at home, 
in order to preſerve their power, which could be no other- 
1 __ «wile 
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« wiſe maintained than by continuing the war; as well as by 
her majeſty's general abroad, upon account of his own 
* peculiar intereſt and grandeur.” Theſe loud accuſations 
ſpreading themſelves throughout the kingdom, delivered in 
facts directly charged, and thought, whether true or not, to 
-be but weakly confuted, had ſufficiently prepared the minds 
of the people ; and, by putting arguments into every body's 
mouth, had filled the town and country with controverſies, 
' both in writing and diſcourſe. The -point appeared to be of 
great conſequence, whether the war continued or not: for, in 
the former caſe, it was neceſſary that the allies ſhould be 
brought to a more equal regulation; and that The States in 
rticular, for whom her majeſty had done ſuch great things, 
ſhould explain and correct thoſe articles in the Barrier-treaty 
which were prejudicial to Britain; and, in either caſe, it was 
fit the people ſhould have at leaſt the ſatisfaction of know. 
ing by whoſe counſels, and for what deſigns, they had been 
ſo hardly treated. 

In order to this great inquiry, the Barrier-treaty, with all 
other treaties and agreements entered into between her ma- 
jeſty and her allies, during the preſent war, for the raiſing and 
augmenting the proportions for the ſervice thereof, were, by 
the queen's directions, laid before the houſe. | 

Several reſolutions were drawn up, and reported at different 
times, upon the deficiencies of the allies in furniſhing their 
quotas, upon certain articles in the Barrier-treaty, and upon 
the ſtate of the war; by all which it appeared, That what- 
“ever had been charged, by public diſcourſes in print, againſt 
the late miniſtry and the conduct of the allies, was much 
« leſs than the truth. Upon theſe reſolutions (by one of 
which the lord viſcount Townſhend, who negociated and 
ſigned the Barrier-treaty, was declared an * to the queen 

and 
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and kingdom), and upon ſome farther directions to the com- 
mittee, a repteſentation was formed; and, ſoon after, the com- 
mons in a body preſented it. to the queen, the endeavours of the 
adverſe party not prevailing to have it re- committec. 
This repreſentation (ſuppoſed to be the work of Sir Thomas 
Haumer s pen) is written with much energy and ſpirit, and 
will be a very uſeful authentic record, for the aſſiſtance of 


thoſe —— time ſhall undertake to een, 


the preſent times. 
I did intend, for brevity- ſake, ta. have given the reader 


only an abſtract of it; but, upon trial, found myſelf un- 


equal to ſuch a taſlæ, without injuring fo. excellent a piece. 
And although I think hiſtorical. relations are but ill patched 
up with long tranſeripts already printed, which, upon that 


account, I have hitherto avoided:; yet, this being the fam of 


all debates and reſolutions: of the houſe of commons in that 


— the: war, I conceived. n de 


1 


omitted e: 


Noſt gracious ſovereign, | 
« We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful and | 
«© commons of Great Britain in parliament 


ce bring this long and expenſive. war to an bonourable and 


<« happy concluſion, have taken it into our moſt ſerious con- 
00 gn how the neceſſary ſupplies to be provided by us 


% may be beſt applied, and how the common cauſe may 
ein the moſt effectual manner be carried on, by the united 


© force of the whole confederacy : We have thought ourſelves ' 


* obliged, in duty to your majeſty, and in diſchar e of the 
« truſt repoſed in us, to inquire into the true ſtate 5 


vol. XVII. p. 119. The whole bufmefs of this important ſeſſom deſerves: particular 
attention, N. 


Vol. IX. 2 | 6 in 


ubjects, the 
_ having - 


* nothing ſa much at heart as to. enable your majeſty, to 


the war 
Jo n n J RR ing this Repreſentation, he may.cunſuk the printed = 
our 


* 
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« in all its parts: We have examined what ſtipulations have 
been entered into between your majeſty and your allies ; 
„ and how far ſuch engagements have, on each fide, been 
© made good: We have conſidered the different intereſts 
ce which the confederates have in the ſucceſs of this war; and 
the different ſhares they have contributed to its ſupport: 
« We have with our utmoſt care and diligence endeavoured 
« to diſcover the nature, extent, and charge of it; to the 
e end that, by comparing the weight thereof with our own 
« ſtrength, we might adapt the one to the other in ſuch mea- 
<« ſure, as neither to continue your majefty's ſubjects under 
4 heavien burthen than in reaſon and juſtice they ought to 
© bear; nor deceive your majeſty, your allies, and ourſelves, 
e by undertaking more than the nation in its preſent cir- 
c cumſtances is able to perform. | N 
( Your majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed, upon our 
cc humble applications, to order ſuch materials to be laid be- 
e fore us, as have furniſhed us with the neceſſary information 
« upon the particulars we have inquired into: and when we 
te ſhall have laid before yaur majeſty our obſervations and 
« humble advice upon this ſubject, we promiſe to ourſelves 
this happy fruit from it, that, if your majeſty's generous. 
and good purpoſes for the procuring a ſafe and laſting peace 
« ſhould, through the obſtinacy of the enemy, or by any 
other means, be unhappily defeated, a true knowledge and 
« underſtanding of the paſt conduct of the war will be the 
e beſt foundation for a more frugal and equal management of. 
“ it for the time to come. 2 3 
In order to take the more perfect view of what we pro- 
4 pofed, and that we might be able to ſet the whole before 
your majeſty in a true light, we have thought it neceſſary 
« to go back to the beginning of the war; and beg leave to 
N c obſerve 
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** obſerve the motives and reaſons upon which his late ma- 
« jeſty king William engaged firſt in it. The treaty of the 
grand alliance explains thoſe reaſons to be, for the ſupporting 
the pretenſions of his Imperial majeſty, then actually en- 
« gaged in a war with the French king, who had uſurped 
« the entire Spaniſh monarchy for his grandſon the duke of 
Anjou; and for the aſſiſting The States General, who, by 
e the loſs of their barrier againſt France, were then in the ſame 
“or a more dangeròus condition than if they were actually 
„ invaded. As theſe were juſt and neceſſary motives for un- 
dertaking this war, ſo the ends propoſed to be obtained by 
it were equally wiſe and honourable ; for, aschey are ſet 
forth in the eighth article of the ſame treaty, they appear 
© to have been, the procuring an equitable and reaſonable 
*« /atisfaFion to his Imperial majeſty ; and ſufficient ſecurities 
for the dominions, provinces, navigation, and commerce, of 
« he king of Great Britain and The States General; and the 
© making effeftual proviſion, that the two kingdoms of France 
and Spain ſhould never be united under the ſame govern- 
« 2yent ; and particularly, that the French ſhould never get 
into the poſſeſſion of The Spaniſh Weſt Indies, or be per- 
* mitted to fail thither, upon the account of traffick, or under 
any pretence whatſoever; and laſtly, the ſecuring to the ſub- 
« jects of the king of Great Britain and The States General all 
« the ſame privileges and rights of commerce, throughout the 
© whole dominions of Spain, as they enjoyed before the death 
of Charles II, king of Spain, by virtue of any treaty, agree- 
ment, or cuſtom, or any other way whatſoever. - For the 
obtaining theſe ends, the three confederated powers engaged 
to aſſiſt one another with their whole force, according to 
e ſuch proportions as ſhould be ſpecified in a particular con- 
vention afterwards to be made for that purpoſe. We do 
| P 2 not 
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4 not find that any ſuch convention was ever mified : but it 
appears, that there was an agreement concluded, which, by 
*.cotamon conſent, was underſtood to be binding upon each 
* party reſpectively, and according to which the proportions. 
f Great Britain were from the beginning regulated and 
« founded. The terms of that agreement were, That, for the 
ec ſervice at land, his Imperial majefty ſhould furniſh ninety 
ec thouſand men, the king of Great Britain forty thouſand, 
«© and The States General one hundred and two thouſand: of 
« which there were forty- two thoufand intended to fupply 
4 their garriſons, and fixty thouſand to act againſt the com- 
„mon enemy in the field; and wich regard to the operations 
of the war at fea, they were agreed to be performed jointly 
« by Great Britain und The States General, the quota of 
% ſhips to be furniſhed for that ſervice being five-eighths on 
« the part of Great Britain, and three-eighths on the part of 
„The States General. | F 
„Upon this foot, the war began in the year 1702; at 
«which time the whole yearly expence of it to England 
< amounted to three millions feven hundred and fix thou- 
<« fand four hundred nmety-four pounds; a very great charge, 
ec az it was then thought by your majefty's ſubjects, after the 
<« ſhort interval of eaſe they had enjoyed from the burden of 
e the former war; but yet a very moderate proportion, in 
<©.compariſon with the Joad which hath ſince been laid upon 
chem: for it appears, by eftimates given in to your com- 
ec mons, that the ſums neceſſary to carry on the ſervice for 
ve ithis preſent year, in the fame manner as it was performed 
* the laſt year, amount to more than {ix millions nine hun- 
« dred and ſixty thouſand pounds, beſides intereſt for the pub- 
Jie debts, and the deficiencies accruing the laſt year, which 
* two articles require one million one hundred and forty- 
ot three 
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three thoufand pounds more; ſo that the whole demands 
upon your commons are ariſen to more than eight millions 
for the preſent annual ſupply. We know your majeſty's 
tender regurd for the welfare of your people will make it 
„ uneaſy to you to hear of ſo great a preſſure as dhis upon 
them: and as we are affured it will fully convince your 
4 majeſty of the neceſſity of our preſent inquiry; ſo we beg 
leave to Teprefemt to you from what cauſes, and by what 
* ſteps, this immenſe charge appears to have grewn upon us. 
The ſervice at fea, as it has been very large and extenſive 
in itſelf, ſo it has been carried on, through the whole 
% courſe of the war, in a manner highly diſadvantageous to 
« your majeſty and your kingdom: for the neceflity of affairs 
requiring that great fleets ſhould be fitted out every year, 
« as well for the maintaining a ſuperiority in "The Mediter- 
« ranean, as for appofing any force which the enemy might 
prepare either at Dunkirk or in the ports af Veſt Frunte; 
cc your majeſty's example and readimeſs, in fixting out Your 
4 proportion of ſhips for all parts of that ſervice, have been 
ſo far from prevailmg with The States General to keep. 
« pace with you, that they have been dehoient every year to 
< a great degree, in proportion to what your majeſty hath fur- 
« niſhed ; ſometimes no leſs than two-thirds, and generally 
more than half of their quota: from hence your majeſty . 
has been obliged, for the preventing diſappointments in 
« the moſt preſſing ſervices, to ſupply thoſe deficienvies by 
« additional remforcements of your on ſhips '; mor hath the 
« fingle increaſe of ſuch a charge been the only ill conſe- 
« quence that attended it; for by this means the debt of 
« the navy hath been enhanced, fo that the diſcoumts-ari- | 
« {ing upon the credit of at have affected all other parts of the 


« ſervice, from the {ame cauſe. Your majeſty's ſhips of 
| „war 
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war have been forced in greater numbers to continue in 
e remote ſeas, and at unſeaſonable times of the year, to the 
great damage and decay of the Britiſo navy. This alſo 
e hath been the occaſion that your majeſty hath been ſtreigh- 
© tened in your convoys for trade; your coaſts have been ex- 
-<, poſed, for want of a ſufficient number of cruizers te guard 
* them ; and you have been diſabled from annoying the ene- 
my in their moſt beneficial commerce with The Weſt Indies 
« from whence they received thoſe vaſt ſupplies of treaſure 
« without which they could not have ſupported the pat 
« ces of this war. | 
That part of the war which hath been carried. on in 
« Flanders was at firſt immediately neceſſary to the ſecurity 
of The States General, and bath ſince brought them great 
e acquiſitions both of revenue and dominion : yet even there 
4 the original proportions have been departed from, and, 
* during the courſe of the war, have been finking by de- 
<< grees on the part of Holland; ſo that, in this laſt year, we 


40 find the number in which chey fell ſhort of thei three 


*« fifths, to your majeſty's two- fifths, have been twenty thou- 
< ſand eight hundred and thirty-ſeven men. We are not 
% — that, in the year 1703, a treaty was made be- 
tt tween the two nations, for a joint augmentation of twenty 
* thouſand men, wherein the proportions were varied, and 
* England conſented to take half upon itſelf. But, it having 
% — annexed as an expreſs condition to the grant of the 
e ſaid augmentation in parliament, that The States General 
6 ſhould — all trade and commerce with France; and 
*« that condition having not been performed by them; the 
% commons think it reaſonable, that the firſt rule of three 
C to two ought to have taken place again, as well in that as in 
other ſubſequent augmentations; more eſpecially when 
17 * * they 
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e they conſider, that the revenues of thoſe rich provinces 
„Which have been conquered would, if they were duly ap- 
e plied, maintain a great number of new additional. forces 
« againſt the common enemy: notwithſtanding which, The 
« States General have raiſed none upon that account: but make 
e uſe of thoſe freſh ſupplies of money, only to caſe pk 
* ſelves in the charge of their firſt eſtabliſhed quota. 
„As, in the progreſs of the war in Flanders, a diſſ 
tion was ſoon created to the prejudice of England; ſo os 
« very beginning of the war in Portugal brought an unequal 
6 ſhare of burden upon us: for although the emperor and 
The States General were equally parties with your yy 
ce in the treaty with the king of Portugal; yet, the em 
neither furniſhing his third part of the troops and ſubſidies 
<« ſtipulated for, nor the Dutch conſenting} to take an equal 
80 — of his Imperial majeſty's defect upon themſelves; 
your majeſty hath been obliged to furniſh two- thirds of the 
entire expence created by that ſervice. Nor has the ine- 
quality ſtopped there; for ever ſince the year 1706, when 
the Enghſb and Dutch. forces marched. out of Portugal 
into Caftile, The States General have entirely abandoned 
the war in Portugal, and left your majeſty to proſecute it 
« {ingly at your own charge; which you have accordingly 
done, by replacing a greater number of troops there than 
« even at firſt you took upon you to provide. At the ſows 
© time, your majeſty's generous endeayours for the ſu 
and defence of the king of Portugal have been bur Ul 
« ſeconded by that prince himſelf ; for notwithſtanding that 
by his treaty he had obliged himſelf to furniſh twelve thou- 
« ſand foot and three thouſand horſe upon his o] account; 
4 beſides eleven thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe more 
in conſideration of a ſubſidy paid him; yet, according to the 


« beſt. 
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c beſt information your commons can procure, it appears that 


& he hath ſcarce at any time furniſhed thirteen thouſand men 
4 in the whole. 
In Spain, the war bath been yet more unequal and 558 
« denfome to your majeſty than in any other branch of it; 
for, being ——— without any treaty whatſoever, the 
e allies have almoſt wholly declined taking any part of it 
upon themſelves. A ſmall body of Eugliſb and Durch 
troops were ſent thither in the year 1705 3 not as being 
t thought ſufficient to ſupport a regular war, or to make the 
* conqueſt of ſo large a country; but with a view only of 
* affiſting the Spaniards to fer king Charles upon the throne ; 
1 — by the aſſurances which were given of 
their inclinations to the houſe of Auftria; but, this ex- 
petdation failing, England was inſenſibly drawn into an 
eſtabliſhed war, under all the diſa of the diſtance 
< of the place, and the feeble efforts of the other alhes. The 
<6 account we have to —— — 
ig, that, although this undertaking was entered upon at 
the particular and earneſt requeſt of the Imperial court, and 
* for a cauſe of no leſs importance and concern to them 
than the reducing the Spanyb-monarchy to the houſe of 
„ Auftria; yet neither the late emperors nor his prefent Im- 
« perial majeſty: have ever had any forces there on their own 
account, till the laſt year; and then only one regiment of 
_ <«« foot, conkifting of two thouſand men. Though The 
< States General have contributed ſomething more to this 
< ſervice, vet their ſhare alſo hath been inconſiderable; for in 
Miro ns Korean years, from 1705 to 1708, both incluſive, 
<« all the forces they have ſent into that country have not 
exceeded twelve thouſand two hundred men; and from the 
« year 1708 to this time, they have not ſent any forces or re- 


„„ cruits 
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« cruits whatſoever. To your majeſty's care and charge the 
ce recovery of that kingdom hath been in a manner wholly 
« left, as if none elſe were intereſted or concerned in it. And 
the forces which your majeſty hath ſent into Spain, in the 
« ſpace of ſeven years, from 1705 to 1711, both incluſive, 
« have amounted to no leſs than fiſty- ſeven thouſand nine 
hundred ſeventy- three men; beſides thirteen battalions and 
« eighteen ſquadrons, for which your gy hath paid a 
e ſubſidy to the emperor. 

How great the eſtabliſhed expence of ſuch a | naiaber of 
% men hath been, your majeſty very well knows, and your 
© commons very ſenſibly feel: but the weight will be found 
% much greater, when it is conſidered how many heavy 
« articles of unuſual and extraordinary charge have — 
this remote and difficult ſervice; all which have been entirely 
* defrayed by your majeſty, except that one of tranſporting 
the — forces which were ſent by The States General, and 
the victualing of them during their tranſportation only. The 
« accounts delivered to your commons ſhew, that the char 
of your majeſty's ſhips and veſſels employed in the ſervice' 
« of the war in Spain and Portugal, reckoned after the rate 
« of four pounds a man per month, from the time they failed 
from hence, till they returned, were loſt, or put upon other 
“ ſervices, hath amounted to * millions five hundred forty 
thouſand nine hundred and fixty-fix pounds, fourteen ſſiil- 
ngs; the charge of tranſports on the part of Great Britain, 
for carrying on the war in Spain and Portugal, from the 
« beginning of it till this time, hath amounted to one million 
<« three hundred thirty- ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and nine 
<« teen pounds, nineteen ſhillings, and eleven pence; that of 
d victualing land- forces for the fame ſervice, to five hundred 
« eighty-three thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy pounds, 
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t eight ſhillings, and fix pence; and that of contingencies, 


* and other extraordinaties for the ſame ſervice, to one million 
e eight hundred forty thouſand three hundred and fifty-three 
“ pounds. | 

We ſhould take notice to your majeſty of ſeveral ſums 
paid upon account of contingencies and extraordinaries in 
& Flanders, making together the ſum of one million one 
© hundred ſeven thouſand and ninety-ſix pounds; but we are 
« not able to make any compariſon of them with what The 
States General have expended upon the ſame head, having 
&« no ſuch ſtate of their extraordinary charge before us. There 
« remains, therefore, but one particular more for your ma- 
4 jeſty's obſervation, which ariſes from the ſubſidies paid to 
« foreign princes. Theſe, at the beginning of the war, were 
« borne in equal proportion by your majeſty and The States 
General; but in this inſtance alſo, the balance hath been caſt 
in prejudice of your majeſty : for it appears that your ma- 
« jeſty hath ſince advanced, more than your equal proportion, 
t three millions one hundred and fifty-five thouſand crowns d, 
& beſides extraordinaries paid in Italy, and not included in 
© any of the foregoing articles, which ariſe to five hundred- 
«. thirty-nine thouſand five hundred and fafty-three pounds. 

« We have laid theſe ſeveral particulars before your majeſty 
in the ſhorteſt manner we have been able; and, by an eſti- 
mate grounded on the preceding facts, it does appear. that, 
« over and above the quotas. on the part of Great Britain, 
© anſwering to thoſe contributed by your allies, more than- 
© nineteen millions have been expended by your majeſty, 
e during the courſe of this war, by way of ſurpluſage, or ex- 
« ceeding in balance; of which none of the confederates have 
« furniſhed any thing whatſoever, 


4 In the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, vol. XVII. p., 48. is an exact flate of all the ſub- 
ſidjes and extra expences, trom 1702 to 1711. N. 
| ii. 
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<« Tt is with very great concern that we find ſo much oc- 
© cafion given us, to repreſent how ill an uſe hath been made 
« of your majeſty's and your ſubjects zeal for the common 
t cauſe: that the intereſt of that cauſe hath not been pro- 
<« portionably promoted by it, but others only have been 
« eaſed at your majeſty's and your ſubjects coſts ; and have 
e been connived at in laying their part of the burden upon this 
„kingdom, although they have upon all accounts been 
« equally, and in moſt reſpects much more nearly, concerned 
than Britain in the iſſue of the war. We are perſuaded, your 
e majeſty will think it pardonable in us, with ſome reſent- 
© ment, to complain of the little regard which ſome of 
4 thoſe whom your majeſty of late years intruſted have ſhewn 
« to the intereſt of their country, in giving way at leaſt to 
« ſuch unreaſonable impoſitions upon it, if not in ſome 
e meaſure contriving them: the courſe of which impoſitions 
« hath been ſo fingular and extraordinary, that, the more the 
« wealth of this nation hath been exhauſted, and the more 
“your majeſty's arms have been attended with ſucceſs, the 
e heavier hath been the burden laid upon us; whilſt, on the 
« other hand, the more vigorous your majeſty's efforts have 
been, and the greater the advantages which have redounded 
e thence to your allies, the more thoſe allies have abated in 
ce the ſhare of their expence. 
« At the firſt entrance into this war, the commons were 
« reduced to exert themſelves in the extraordinary manner 
« they did, and to grant ſuch large ſupplies as had been un- 
« known to former ages, in hopes thereby to prevent the - 
e miſchiefs of a lingering war, and to bring that in which 
they were neceſſarily engaged to a ſpeedy concluſion: but 
they have been very unhappy in the event, whilſt they have 
ſo much reaſon to ſuſpect that what was intended to ſhorten 
| Q2 the 
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« the war, hath proved the very cauſe of its long continu- 
« ance; for thoſe to whom the profits of it have. accrued 
have been diſpoſed not eaſily to forego them. And your ma- 
« jeſty will from thence. diſcern 7be true reaſon why. /0. many 
&« have delighted in a war, which brought in ſo rich an v_— 
te yearly from Great Britain. 

« Weare as far from deſiring, as we know your majeſty will 
« be from concluding, any peace but upon ſafe and honour- 
able terms: and we are far from intending to excuſe our- 
<« ſelves from raiſing all neceſſary and poſlible ſupplies, for an 

« efteQual proſecution of the war, till ſuch a peace can be ob- 
* tained. All that your faithful commons aim at, all that 
e they wiſh, is an equal concurrence from the other powers 
© engaged in alliance with your majeſty; and a juſt appli- 
*cation of what hath been already gained from the enemy, 
* towards promoting the common cauſe.” Several large coun- 
te tries and territories have been reſtored to the houſe of Auſtria; 
« ſuch as the kingdom of Map/es, the duchy of Milan, and 
«© other places in Italy. Others have been conquered, and ad- 
« ded to their dominions; as the two electorates of Bavaria 
and Cologn, the duchy of Mantua, and the biſhoprick of 
&« Liege. Thelc, — been reduced in great ee by 
our blood and treaſure, may, we humbly conceive, with 
6 great reaſon, be claimed to come in aid towards carrying on 
„the war in Hain. And therefore we make it our earneſt 
« requeſt to your majeſty, that you will give inſtructions to 
your miniſters, to inſiſt with the emperor, that the revenues 
of thoſe ſeveral, places, excepting. only ſuch | a portion 
thereof as is neceſſary for their defence, be actually ſo ap- 
„ phed. And as to the other parts of the war, to which 
% your majeſty hath obliged yourſelf by particular treaties to 
60 contribute; we humbly | beſeech your majeſty, that you 
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« will be pleaſed to take effectual care that your allies do 
perform their parts ſtipulated by thoſe treaties ; and that 
<« your majeſty will, for the future, no otherwiſe furniſh troops, 
« or pay ſubſidies, than in proportion to what your allies ſhall 
actually furniſh and pay. When this juſtice is done to 
« your majeſty. and to your people, there is nothing which 
your commons will not chearfully grant, towards ſupport- 
ing your majeſty in the cauſe in which you are engaged. 
And whatever farther ſhall appear to be neceſſary for car- 
„ rying on the war, either at ſea or land, we will effectually 
« enable your majeſty to bear your reaſonable ſhare of any 
e ſuch expence ; —— will ſpare no ſupplies which your fub- 
e jects are able, with their utmoſt efforts, to afford. 
After having inquired into and conſidered the ſtate of 
« the war, in which the part your majeſty has borne appears 
eto have been not only ſuperior to that of any one ally, but 
even equal to that of the whole confederaty; your com- 
© mons naturally inclined to hope, that they ſhould find 
« care" had been taken of ſecuring ſome particular advantages 
to Britain, in the terms of a future peace; ſuch as might 
« afford a proſpect of making the nation amends, in time, 
« for that immenſe treaſure: which has been expended,” and 
« thoſe heavy debts which have been contracted, in the courſe” 
« of ſo long and burthenſome a war. This reaſonable ex- 
e peQation could no way have been better anſwered, than by 
« ſome proviſion made for the further ſecurity and the greater 
improvement of the commerce of Great Britain. But we 
« find ourſelves ſo very far diſappointed in theſe hopes, that, 
«in a treaty: not long ſince concluded between your ma- 
« jeſty and The States General, under colour of a mutual 
6 „unter given for two points of the greateſt importance. 
o both nations; the Succeſſion and the Barrier; it appears, 
| « the 
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« the intereſt of Great Britain hath been not only neglected, 
but ſacrificed ; and that ſeveral articles in the faid treaty are 
« deſtructive to the trade and welfare of this kingdom, and 
tc therefore highly diſhonourable to your majeſty. 

© Your commons obſerve, in the firſt place, that ſeveral 
* towns and places are, by virtue of this treaty, to be put 
<« into the hands of The States General; particularly Mew. 

te port, Dendermond, and the caſtle of Ghent, which can in 
<.no ſenſe be looked upon rt of a barrier againſt France ; 
« but, being the keys Por The Netherlands towards Britain, 
e muſt make the hae of your majeſty's ſubjects in thoſe 
< parts precarious, and, whenever The States think fit, totally 
te exclude them from it. The pretended neceſſity of putting 
c theſe places into the hands of The States General, in order 
© to ſecure to them a communication with their barrier, 
«© muſt appear vain and groundleſs; for, the ſovereignty 
ce of The Low Countries being not to remain to an enemy, but 
« to a friend and an ally, that communication muſt be al- 
« ways ſecure and uninterrupted ; beſides that, in caſe of a 
ct rupture or an attack, The States have full liberty allowed 
e them to take poſſeſſion of all The Spaniſh Netherlands, and 
« therefore needed no particular ſtipulation for the towns 
& abovementioned. 

& Having taken notice of this. conceſſion made to The 
<« States General, for ſeizing upon the whole ten provinces ; 
« we cannot but obſerve to your majeſty, that, in the man- 
6e ner this article is framed, it is another dangerous circum- 
« ſtance which attends this treaty; for, had ſuch a proviſion 
* been confined to the caſe of an apparent attack from 
“ France only, the avowed deſign of this treaty had been 
&« fulfilled, and your majefty's inſtructions to your ambaſſador 
« had 3 purſued: but this neceſſary reſtriction hath been 

© omitted ; 
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© omitted ;. and the ſame liberty is granted to The States, to 
« take poſſeſſion of all The Metberlandt whenever they ſhall 
think themſelves attacked by any other neighbouring na- 
«tion, as when they ſhall be in danger from France ; ſo 
« that, if it ſhould at any time happen (which your com- 
«© mons are very unwilling to ſuppoſe} that they ſhould quarrel 
even with your majeſty, the riches, ſtrength, and advantage- 
e ous fituation of theſe countries may be made uſe of againſt 9 
« yourſelf, without whoſe generous and powerful aſſiſtance 
* they had never been conquered. AI 

« To return to thoſe ill conſequences which relate to the 
« trade of your kingdoms. We beg leave to obſerve to your 
« majeſty, that, though this treaty revives and renders your 
e majeſty a party to the fourteenth, and fifteenth articles of 
« the treaty of Munſter, by virtue of which the impoſitions 
upon all goods and merchandizes brought in to The Spaniſh 
Lo Countries by the ſea are to equal thoſe laid on goods 
and merchandizes imported by The Scheld, and the canals 
„of Saſs and Suyn, and other mouths of the ſea adjoining ; 
yet no care is taken to preſerve that equality upon the ex- 
« portation of thoſe goods out of the Spaniſb provinces, into 
« thoſe countries and places which, by virtue of this treaty, 
«are to be in poſſeſſion of The States; the conſequence of 
« which muſt in time be, and your commons are informed 
that in ſome inſtances it has already proved to be the caſe, 
« that the impoſitions upon goods carried into thoſe. coun- 
« tries and places by the ſubjects of The States General will 
« be taken off, while thoſe. upon the goods imported by your 
« majeſty's ſubjects remain: by which means, Great Britain 
« will entirely loſe this moſt beneficial branch of trade, which 
« jt has in all ages been poſſeſſed of, even from the time when 


«thoſe countries were. governed. by. the. houſe. of Burgundy, 
«6c one. 
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* one” of the moſt antient, as well as the moſt uſeful, allics 
« to the crown of England. 8 if I FA 
« With regard to the other dominions and territories of 
% Spain, your majeſty's ſubjects have always been diftinguiſh- 
ed in their commerce with them; and, both by antient 
« treaties and an uninterrupted cuſtom, have enjoyed greater 
privileges and immunities of trade, than either the Hol- 
« {anders, or any other nation whatſoever. And that wiſe 
and excellent treaty of the Grand Alliance provides effec- 
e tually for the ſecurity and continuance of theſe valuable 
e privileges to Britain, in ſuch a manner, as that each nation 
might be left, at the end of the war, upon the ſame foot as it 
« ſtood at the commencement of it. But this treaty we now 
„complain of, inſtead of confirming your ſubjects rights, 
& ſurrenders and deſtroys them: for, although by the fix- 
e teenth. and ſeventeenth articles of the treaty of Mun ſter, 
made between his Catholic majeſty and The States General, 
« all advantages of trade are ſtipulated for and granted to the 
Hollander, equal to what the Engliſh enjoyed; yet, the 
« crown of England not being a party to that treaty, the 
« ſubjets of England have never ſubmitted to thoſe articles 
« of it, nor even the Spaniards themſelves ever obſerved 
„them. But this treaty revives thoſe articles in prejudice of 
Great Britain; and makes your majeſty a party to them, 
and even a guarantee to The States General for privileges 
« againſt your own people. | 
e In how deliberate und extraordinary a manner your ma- 
« jeſty's ambaſſador conſented to deprive your ſubjects of their 
* ancient rights, and your majeſty of the power of procuring 
to them any new advantage, moſt evidently appears from 
* his own letters, which, by your majeſty's directions, have 
« been laid before your commons e: for, when matters of 
8 © Printed in the Journals, vol. XVII. p. 87. N. 
7 e advan- 
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e advantage to your majeſty, and to your kingdom, had been 
offered, as proper to be made parts of this treaty, they were 
« refuſed to be admitted by The States General, upon this 
« reaſon and principle: That nothing foreign to the guaranties 
« of the ſucceſſion and of the barrier ſhould be mingled 
« with them. Notwithſtanding which, The States General 
had no ſooner received notice of a treaty of commerce con- 
e cluded between your majeſty and the preſent emperor, but 
they departed from the rule propoſed before, and inſiſted 
upon the article of which your commons now complain; 
« which article your majeſty's ' ambaſſador allowed of, al- 
though equally foreign to the ſucceſſion or the barrier; and 
„although he had for that reaſon departed from other ar- 
« ticles, which would have been for the ſervice of his own 
* country, | | 

„We have forborne to trouble your majeſty with general 
e obſervations upon this treaty, as it relates to and affects the 
« Empire and other parts of Europe. The miſchiefs which 
« ariſe from it to Great Britain are what only we have pre- 
« famed humbly to repreſent to you, as they are very evident 
« and very great. And as it appears that the lord viſcount 
« Townſhend had not any orders, or authority, for concluding 
« ſeveral of thoſe articles which are moſt prejudicial to your 
* majeſty's ſubjects; we have thought,we could do no leſs 
than declare your ſaid ambaſſador who negociated and 
« figned, and all others who adviggd the ratifying of this 
« treaty, enemies to your majeſty and your kingdom. 

« Upon theſe faithful informations and advices from your 
commons, we aſſure ourſelves, your majeſty, in your great 
e goodneſs to your people, will reſcue them from thoſe evils, 
« which the private counſels of ill· deſigning men have expoſed 
them to; and that, in your great wiſdom, you will find 

Vol. IX. R | « ſome 
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« ſome means for the explaining and amending the ſeveral ar- 
« ticles of this treaty, ſo as that they may conſiſt with the in- 
« tereſt of Great Britain, and with real and laſting friendſhip 
&« between your majeſty and The States General f. 

Between the repreſentation and the firſt debates upon the 
ſubje& of it, ſeveral weeks had paſſed ; during which time the 
mere had other matters 8 before them, that 
deſerve to be mentioned. For on the gth of February was 
repealed the act for naturalizing foreign Proteſtants, which had 
been paſſed under the laſt miniſtry, and, as many people 
thought, to very ill purpoſes. By this act, any foreigner, w 
would take the oaths to the government, and profeſs himſelf 
a Proteſtant, of whatever denomination, was immediately 
naturalized, and had all the privileges of an Engliſb-born 
ſubject, at the expence of a ſhilling. Moſt Proteſtants abroad 
differ from us in the points of church · government; ſo that 
all the acquifitions by this act would increaſe the number of 
Diſſenters; and therefore the propoſal that ſuch foreigners 
ſhould be obliged to conform to the eſtabliſned worſhip was 
rejected. Byt, becauſe ſeveral perſons were fond of this pro- 
ject, as a thing that would be of mighty advantage to the 

ingdom, I ſhall ſay a few words upon it. 

The maxim, © That people are the riches of a nation,” hath 
been crudely underſtood by many writers and reaſoners upon 
that ſubject. There are ſeveral ways by which people are 
brought into a country. Sometimes a nation is invaded and 
ſubdued; and the conquerors ſeize the lands, and make the 
natives their under-tenants er ſervants. Colonies have been 
always planted where the natives were driven out or deſtroyed, 
or the land uncultivated and waſte. In thoſe countries where 
the lord of the ſoil is maſter of the labour and liberty of his te- 

This repreſentation. was preſented to her majeſty March r, 171: ; and anſwered March g. N. 
7 nants, 
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nants, or of ſlaves bought by his money, mens riches are 
reckoned by the number of their vaſſals. And ſometimes, in 
vernments newly inſtituted, where there are not people to 
till the ground, many laws have been made to encourage and 
allure numbers from the neighbouring countries. And, in all 
theſe cafes, the new comers have either lands allotted them, 
or are ſlaves to the proprietors. But to invite helpleſs families, 
by thouſands, into a kingdom inhabited like ours, without 
lands to give them, and where the laws will not allow that they 
ſhould be part of the property as ſervants, is a wrong appli- 
cation of the maxim ; and the ſame thing, in great, as infants 
dropped at the doors, which are only a burthen and charge to 
the pariſh. The true way of multiplying mankind to public 
advantage, in ſuch a country as England, is to invite from 
abroad only able handicraftſmen and artificers, or ſuch who 
bring over a ſufficient ſhare of property to ſecure them from 
want; to enact and enforce ſumptuary laws againſt luxury, 
and all exceſſes in cloathing, furniture, and the like; to en- 
courage matrimony ; and reward, as the Romans did, thoſe 
who have a certain number of children. Whether bringing 
over the Palatines were a mere conſequence of this law for a 
neral naturalization; or whether, as many ſurmized, it 
had ſome other meaning; it appeared manifeſtly, by the iſſue, 
that the publick was a loſer by every individual among them ; 
and that a kingdom can no more be the richer by ſuch an 
importation, than a man can be fatter by a wen, which is 
unſightly and troubleſome at beſt, and intercepts that novriſh- 
ment which would otherwiſe diffuſe itſelf through the whole 
body. 
About a fortnight after, the commons ſent up a bill for 
ſecuring the freedom of parliaments, by limiting the number 
of members in that houſe who ſhould be allowed to poſſeis 
R 2 employ- 
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employments under the crown. Bills to the ſame effect, pro- 
moted by . both parties, had, after making the like progreſs, 
been rejected in former parliaments ; the court and miniſtry, 
who will ever be againſt ſuch a law, having uſually a greater 
influence in the houſe of lords: and ſo it happened now. Al- 
though that influence were leſs, I am apt to think that ſuch a 
law would be too thorough a reformation in one point, while 
. we have ſo many corruptions in the reſt ; and perhaps the 
regulations already made on that article are ſufficient, by 
which ſeveral employments incapacitate a man from being 
choſen a member, and all of them bring it to a new election. 
For my own part, when I conſider the temper of particular 
perſons, and by what maxims they have acted (almoſt with- 
out exception) in their private capacities, I cannot conceiye 
how fuch a bill ſhould obtain a majority, unleſs every man 
expected to be one of the fifty, which, I think, was the 
limitation intended. | 
About the ſame time, likewiſe, the houſe of commons ad- 
vanced one conſiderable ſtep towards ſecuring us againſt 
farther impoſitions from ovr allies ; reſolving that the additi- 
onal forces ſhould be continued; but with a condition, that the 
Dutch ſhould make good their proportion of three-fifths to 
two-fifths, which thoſe confederates had ſo long, and in fo 
great degree, neglected. The duke of Mar/borough's deduc- 
tion of two and a half per cent. from the pay of the foreign 
troops was alſo applied for carrying on the war*, 
Laſtly, within this period is to be included the act paſſed 
to prevent the diſturbing thoſe of the Epiſcopal communion 
t In the Journals of the Houſe of Commons, vol. XVII. p. 15. the Report of the Commiſſioners 
is printed, in which is included the duke's juſtification of his conduct. See above, p. 87. 
« Triumphant leaders, at an army's head, 
„% H-mm'd round with glories, pilfer cloth or bread ; 
«Az mcanly plunder as they bravely fought, 
© Now fave a kingdom, and now ſave a groat.” 


Poee's Moral” Eſſaye, Ep. 1; in ie od editions; and preierved in the later editions amongſt the 
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in Scotland in the exerciſe of their religious worſhip, and in 
the uſe of the Liturgy of the church of England. It is known. 
enough, that the moſt conſiderable of the nobility and gentry 
there, as well. as great numbers of the people, dread the 
tyrannical diſcipline of thoſe ſynods and preſby teries; and at 
the ſame time have the utmoſt 'contempt for the abilities and 
tenets of their teachers. It was beſides thought an inequali- 
ty beyond all appearance of reaſon or juſtice, that Diſſenters 
of every denomination here, who are the meaneſt and moſt 
illiterate part amongſt us, ſhould poſſeſs a toleration by law, 
under colour of which they might, upon occaſion, be bold 
enough to inſult the religion eſtabliſhed ; while thoſe of the 
Epiſcopal church in Scotland groaned under a real perſecu- 
tion. The only ſpecious objection. againſt this bill was, that it 
ſet the religion by law in both parts of the iſland upon a dit- 
ferent foot, directly contrary to the Union; becauſe, by an 
act paſſed this very ſeſſion againſt occaſional conformity, our 
Diflenters were ſhut out from all employments. A petition. 
from Carſtairs and other Scotch profeſſors, againſt this bill, 
was offered to the houſe, but not accepted; and a motion 
made by the other party, to receive a clauſe that ſhould re- 
ſtrain all perſons who have any office in Scotland from going. 
to Epiſcopal meetings, paſſed in the negative. It is manifeſt, 
that the promoters of this clauſe , were not moved by any 
regard for Scotland, which is by no means their favourite at 
preſent ; only they hoped that, if it were made part of a law, 
it might occaſion ſuch a choice of repreſentatives. in both 
houſes, from Scotland, as would be a conſiderable ſtrength to 
their faction here. But the propoſition was in itſelf extremel 
abſurd, that ſo many lords and other perſons of diſtinction, 
who have great employments, penſions, poſts in the army, 
and other places of profit, many of whom are in frequent or. 
cou- 
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conſtant attendance at the court, and utterly diſlike their na- 
tional way of worſhip, ſhould be deprived of their liberty of 
conſcience at home; not to mention thoſe who are ſent thi- 
ther from hence to take care of the revenue and other affairs, 
who would ill digeſt the changing of their religion for that of 
Scotland. 

With a farther view of favour towards the Epiſcopal clergy 
of Scotland, three members of that country were directed to 
bring in a bill for reſtoring the patrons to their ancient rights 
of preſenting miniſters to the vacant churches there; which 
the kirk, during the height of their power, had obtained for 
themſelves. And, to conclude this ſubject at once, the queen, 
at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, commanded Mr. ſecretary St. John 
to acquaint the houſe, © That, purſuant to their addreſs, 
the profits ariſing from the biſhops eſtates in Scotland, which 
remained in the crown, ſhould be applied to the ſupport of 
<< ſuch of the Epiſcopal clergy there as would take the oaths to 
her majeſty.” 

Nothing could more amply juſtify the proceedings of the 
queen and her miniſters, for two years paſt, than that famous 
repreſentation above at large recited ; the unbiaſſed wiſdom of 
the nation, after the ſtricteſt inquiry, confirming thoſe facts 
upon which her majeſty's counſels were grounded: and many 
perſons, who were before inclined to believe that the allies 
and the late miniſtry had been too much loaded by the malice, 
miſrepreſentations, or ignorance of writers, were now fully 
convinced of their miſtake by ſo great an authority. Upon this 
occaſion I cannot forbear doing juſtice to Mr. S. Jobn h, who 

had 


a See his character by Dr. Sui, vol. VIII. part i. p. 33. 51.—The author of the Letter to Mr. I al. 

, quoted above, has not been more favourable to Nis Fr. John than to his friend Mr, Harley, + He 

* was a man of excellent parts; but the great 1 he had of them, expoſed him to the 
« groſſeit flattery. He was naturally haughty and inſolent; but had nothing of true grandeur in 
him. He had a lively imagination, a quick apprehenfion, a ſound reflexion, and a ready elo- 
„ cution, which are talents that cannot fail of making a man ſhine in parliament. Bat he was tar 
from making the jane figure in other rations; tor, though he had capacity enough for buſineſs, 
. „ he 
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had been ſecretary at war, for ſeveral years, under the former 
adminiſtration, where he had the advantage of obſerving how 
affairs were managed both at home and abroad. He was one 
of thoſe who ſhared in the preſent treaſurer's fortune, reſigning 
up his employment at the ſame time; and upon that miniſ- 
ter's being again taken into favour, this gentleman was ſome 

time after made ſecretary of ſtate. There he began afreſh, by 
the opportunities of his ſtation, to look into paſt miſcarriages 
and, by the force of an extraordinary genius, and applica- 


« he hated it; though he hadlearning, language, and addrefs, . ſufficient to have made him a very ar- 
« compliſhed ſeeretary of ſtate, he wanted the main thing. afplication. He was entirely a man of 
« pleaſure, and an immoderate debauchee. The Letier-writer then proceeds to ſuch virulence of abuf: 
that it would be an inſult to the Reader to extract it, By way of contraſt, it may not be diſagreeaiie 
to tranſcribe the opinion of lord Chefterfield, in 1749 : Lord Bolingbroke has both a tongue and a- pen 
- « to perſuade; his manner of ſpeaking in private converſation is full as elegant as his writings: what- 
i ever ſubject he either ſpeaks or writes upon, he adorns it with the moſt ſplendid eloquence ; not a 
« ſtudied or laboured eloquence, but fueh a flowing happineſs of diction, which (from care per- 
« haps at firſt) is become ſo habitual to him, that even his moſt familiar converſations, if taken 
« down in writing, would bear the preſs, without the leaſt correction eicher as to method or fiyle. 
„le has been a moſt moniiying inſtance of the vi of human paſſions, and of the weakneſs 
« of the moſt exalted human reaſon. His virtues his vices, his reaſon and his paſſions, did not 
« blend themiclres by , gradation of tints ; but formed a ſhining and ſudden eontraſt.— Impetuoſity, ex- 
« ceſs, and almoſt ext a vagancy, characterized not only bis paſſions, but even his ſenſes, His youth 
« was diſtinguiſſ ed by all the tumult and ſtorm of pl , in which he moſt licentiouſly triumphed, 
« diſdaining all decorum, — Notwithſtanding the diſſipation of his youth, and the tumultuous pon 
« of his middle age, he has an infinite fund of various and almoſt univerſal knowledge, which, from the 
« cleareſt and quickeſt conception, and happieſt memory, that ever man was bl with, he alwa 
« carries about him. It is his poeket-money, and he never has occaſion to draw upon a book for 
« any ſum,—He excels more particularly in Hiſtory, as his hiſtorical works plainly ſhew,—He engaged 
« young, and diſtinguiſhed himfelt in buſineſs ; and bis penetration was almoſt intuition, the 
« internal and external advantages and talents of an Orator are, undoubtedly his. Figure, voice, 
e elocution, knowledge ; and, above all, the pureſt and moſt florid diction, wich the juſteſt me- 
„ taphors and happieſt images, had raiſed- kim to the poſt of ſecretary at war at four-and-twenty: 
« years old; an age at which others are hardly thought fit for the ſmalleſt employments.— During his 
« Jong exile in France, he applied himſelf to ſtudy with his characteriſtical ardour ; and there he 
formed, and chiefly executed, the plan of a great philoſophical work. The common bounds of hu- 
man knowledge are too narrow for his warm and aſpiring imagination—He had a very hand- 
« ſome perſon, with a moſt engaging addreſs in his air and manners: and all the dignity and good - 
breeding which a man of quality ſhould or can have, and which ſo few, in this country at leaſt, really 
* bare.— ie joined all the politeneſs, the manners, and the graces of a courtier, to the ſolidity of a 
« {tateſman, and to the learning of a pedant He was onnis homo.” See Chefterfield"s Letters, CLxxv, 
CCXXXTX, CCXL, CCLXX, CCLXXTL,—— Some apology way be neceſſary for the length of this extract. 
The beſt that can be offered will be, that it is as much —— as juſtice to the noble writer would 
permit; and that the political character of lord Bolingbroke is ſo cloſely allied to that of Dr. Swift, as 
to excuſe an attempt towards its inveſtigaton,—His writings againſt religion, it is plain, by a letter of 
his own, he at one time thought improper for publication, The curious reader will not be diſpleaſed 
at being referred to a- letter of his 14ſhip, vol, X. p. 325. of this collection; to Dr. Hatig- 
wworth's remarks on it, p. 328. and to the let ers which paſſed on the occaſion between lord viſeount 
Cornbury and Mr. , vol, XI. p. 184. Lord Bolingbroke died Dec, 1 5, 1751, aged 78. N. 
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tion to public affairs, joined with an invincible eloquence, laid 
open the ſcene of miſcarriages and corruptions, through the 
Whole courſe of the war, in ſo evident a manner, that the 
houſe of commons ſeemed principally dire&ed in their re- 
_ folutions, upon this inquiry, by his information and advice. 
In a ſhort time after the repreſentation was publiſhed, there 
appeared a memorial in the Dutch Gazette, as by order of 
The States, reflecting very much upon the ſaid repreſentation, 
as well as the reſolutions on which it was founded, pretend- 
ing to deny ſome of the facts, and to extenuate others. This 
. memorial, tranſlated into Engl. ;/b, a common writer of news 
bad the boldneſs to inſert in one of his papers i. A com- 
plaint being made thereof to the houſe of commons; they 
voted the pretended memorial to be a falſe, ſcandalous, mali- 
cious libel, and ordered the printer to be taken into cuſtody. 

It was the misfortune of the miniſters, that, while they 
were baited by their profeſſed adverſaries of the diſcontented 
faction, acting in confederacy with emiſſaries of foreign powers, 
to break the meaſures her majeſty had taken towards a peace, 
they met at the ſame time with frequent difficulties from 
thoſe who agreed and engaged with them to purſue the ſame 
general end, but ſometimes diſapproved the methods as too 
Mack and remiſs, or in appearance now and then, perhaps, a 
little dubious. In the firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, a con- 
ſiderable number of gentlemen, all members of the houſe of 
commons, began to meet by themſelves, and conſult what 
courſe they ought to ſteer in this new world. They intended 
to revive a new country-party in parliament, which might, as 

in former times, oppoſe the court in any proceedings they 
diſliked. The whole body was of ſuch who profeſs what 1s 
commonly called High-church principles, upon which ac- 


' The Daily Courant, April 7, 1712. N. 
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count they were irreconcileable enemies to the late miniſtry 
and all its adherents. On the other fide, conſidering the 
temper of the new men in power, that they were perſons who 
had formerly moved between the two extremes, thoſe gentle- 
men who were impatient for an entire change, and to ſee all 
their adverſaries laid at once as low as the duſt, began to be 
apprehenſive that the work would be done by halves. But the 
juncture of affairs at that time, both at home and abroad, 
would by no means admit of the leaſt precipitation, although 
the queen and her firſt miniſter had been diſpoſed to it: 
which certainly they were not. Neither did the court ſeem 
at all uneaſy at this league, formed in appearance againſt it, 
but compoſed of honeſt gentlemen, who wiſhed well to their 
country, in which both were entirely agreed, although they 
might differ about the means; or, if ſuch a ſociety ſhould 
begin to grow reſty, nothing was eaſier than to divide them, 
and render all their endeavours ineffectulll. 

But, in the courſe of that firſt ſeſſion, many of this ſociety: 
became gradually reconciled to the new miniſtry, whom they 
found to be greater objects of the common enemy's hatred than 
themſelves ; and the attempt of Gui/card, as it gained far- 
ther time for the deferring the diſpoſal of employments, ſo 
it much endeared that perſon k to the kingdom, who was ſo 
near falling a ſacrifice to the ſafety of his country. Upon the 
laſt ſeſſion of which I am now writing, this O&ober club (as 
it was called) renewed their uſual meetings; but were now 
very much altered from their original inſtitution, and ſeemed 
to have wholly dropped the deſign, as of no further 
uſe. They ſaw a point carried in the houſe of lords againſt 
the court, that would end in the ruin of the kingdom; and 
they obſerved the enemy's whole artillery direQly leveled. at 
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the treaſurer's head. In ſhort, the majority of the club had fo 
an underſtanding with the great men at court, that two 
of the latter!, to ſhew to the world how fair a correſpondence 
there was between the court and country-party, conſented to 
be at one of their dinners ; but this intercouſe had an event 
very different from what was expected: for immediately the 
more zealous members of that ſociety broke off from the reſt, 
and compoſed a new one, made up of gentlemen who ſeemed 
to expect little of the court; and perhaps with a mixture of 
ethers, who thought themſelves diſappointed, or too long de- 
hyed. Many of theſe were obſerved to retain an incurable 
jealouſy of the treaſurer ; and to interpret all delays, which 
they could not comprehend, as a reſerve of favour in this 
miniſter to the perſons and principles of the abandoned party. 
Upon an occaſion offered about this time, ſome perſons, 
out of diſtruſt to the treaſurer, endeavoured to obtain a point 
which could not have been carried without putting all into 
confuſion. A bill was brought into the houſe of commons, 
appointing commiſfioners to examine into the value of all 
lands and other intereſts granted by the crown ſince the x 3th 
day of February, 1688, and upon what confiderations ſuch 
grants had been made. The united country intereſt in the 
houſe was extremely ſet upon paſling the bill. They had con- 
ceived an opinion, from former precedents, that the court 
would certainly oppoſe all ſteps towards a reſumption of 
grants: and thoſe who were apprehenſive that the treaſurer 
inclined the ſame way propoſed the bill ſhould be tacked to an- 
other, for raiſing a fund by duties upon ſoap and paper; 
which hath been always imputed, whether juſtly or no, as 
a favourite expedient of thoſe called the Tory party. At the 
fame time it was very well known, that the houſe of lords had 
Mr. S., John and Mr. Bronly, Nx. 
made 
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made a fixed and unanimous reſolution againſt giving their 
concurrence to the paſſing ſuch united bills: ſo that the 
conſequences of this project muſt have been, to bring the 
miniſtry under difficulties, to ſtop the neceſſary ſupplies, and 
endanger the correſpondence between both houſes: not- 
withſtanding all which, the majority carried it for a tack; and 
the committee was inſtructed accordingly to make the two bills 
into one: whereby the worſt that could happen would have 
followed, if the treaſurer had not convinced the warm leaders 
in this * by undeniable reaſons, that the means they 
were uſing would certainly diſappoint the end; that neither 
himſelf nor any other of the queen's ſervants were at all againſt 
this inquiry; and he promiſed his utmoſt credit to help for- 
ward the bill in the houſe of lords. He prevailed at laſt to 
have it ſent up ſingle; but their lordſhips gave it another kind 
of recep aas Thoſe who were of the ſide oppoſite to the 
court — it to a man, as in a party-caſe: among the 
reſt, ſome very perſonally concerned, and others by friends 
and relations, which they ſuppoſed a ſufficient excuſe to be 
abſent, or diſſent. Even thoſe whoſe grants were antecedent 
to this intended inſpeQion began to be alarmed, as men 
whoſe neighbours houſes are on fire. A ſhew of zeal for the 
late king's honour occaſioned many reflections upon the date 
of this inquiry, which was to commence with his reign : and 
the earl of Nottingham, who had now flung away the maſk 
which he had lately pulled off, like one who had no other 
view but that of vengeance againſt the queen and her friends, 
acted conſiſtently enough with his deſign, by voting as a lord 
againſt the bill, after he had directed Lis {on in the houſe of 

commons to vote for the tack. 
Thus miſcarried this popular bill for appointing commil- 
ſioners to examine into royal grants; but whether thoſe chiefly 
8 2 con- 
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concerned did rightly conſult their own intereft hath been 
made a queſtion, which perhaps time will reſolve. It was 
agreed that the queen, by her own authority, might have 
iflued out a commiſſion for ſuch an inquiry; and every body 
believed that the intention of the parliament was only to tax 
the grants with about three years purchaſe, and at the ſame 
time eſtabliſh the proprietors in poſſeſſion of the remainder for 
"ever: ſo that, upon the whole, the grantees would have been 
great gainers by ſuch an act; ſince the titles of thoſe lands, as. 
they ſtood then, were hardly of half value with others, either 
for fale or ſettlement. Beſides, the example of the Ii for- 
feitures might have taught theſe precarious owners, that, 
- when the houſe of commons hath once engaged in a purſuit 
which they think is right, although it be ſtopped or ſuſpended 
for a while, they will be ſure to renew it upon every opportu- 
nity that offers, and ſeldom fail of fucceſs: for inſtance, if the 
"reſumption ſhould happen to be made-part of a ſupply, which 
can be eaſily done without the objection of a tack, the grantees 
might poſfibly then have much harder conditions given them; 
and I do not ſee how they could prevent. it. Whether the 
reſuming of royal grants be conſiſtent with good policy or 
juſtice, would be too long a diſquiſition; beſides, the profuſion 
of kings is not like to be a grievance for the future, becauſe 
there have been laws ſince made to provide againſt that evil, 
or indeed rather becauſe the crown has nothing left to give 
away. But the objection made againſt the date of the intended 
inquiry was invidious and trifling ; for king James II. made 
very few grants: he was a better manager, and ſuandering 
was none of his faults; whereas the late king, who came over 
here a perfect ſtranger to our laws and to our people, regardleſs 
pol poſterity, wherein he was not likely to ſurvive, thought he 
could no way better ſtrengthen a new title than by purcha- 
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fog friends at the en of every thing which was in his 


power to part with. 

The reaſonableneſs of uniting to. a money- bill. one of a dif- 
ferent nature, which. is uſually called caching, hath. been like- 
wiſe much debated, and will admit. of argument enough. In 
ancient times, has a parliament was held, the commons firſt 
propoſed their grievances to be redreſſed, and then gave their 
aids; ſo that it was a perfect bargain between the king and the 
ſubject. This fully anſwered the ends of tacking. Aids were 
then demanded upon occaſions which would hardly pals at 
preſent ; ſuch, for inſtance, as thoſe for making the king's ſon 
a knight, marrying his eldeſt daughter, and ſome others of 
the like ſort. Moſt of the money went into the king's coffers, 
for his private uſe ; neither was he accountable for any part of 
it. Hence aroſe the form of the king's. thanking his ſubjects 
for their benevolence, when any ſubſidies, tenths, or fifteenths, 
were given him. But the ſupplies now granted are of another 
nature, and cannot be properly called a particular benefit to the 
crown, becaule they are all appropriated to their ſeveral uſes: ſo 
that, when the houſe of commons tack to a money-bill what 
is foreign and hard to be digeſted, if it be not paſſed, they put 
themſelves and their country in as great difficulties as the 
prince. On the other ſide, there have been ſeveral regula- 
tions made, through the courſe of time, in parliamentary pro- 
ceedings; among which, it is grown a rule, that a bill once 
rejected ſhall not be brought up again the ſame ſeſſion; whereby 
the commons. ſeem to have loſt the advantage of purchaſing a 
redreſs of theis grievances by granting ſupplies, which, upon 
ſome emergencies, hath put them upon this expedient of tack- 
ing; ſo that there is more to be ſaid on each fide of the caſe 
than is convenient for me to trouble the reader or myſelf in 


deducing, 


Among 
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Among the matters of importance during this ſeſſion, we may 
juſtly. number the proceedings of the houſe of commons with 
relation to the preſs; fince her majefty's meſſage to the houſe, 
of January the ſeventeenth, concludes with a paragraph, 
repreſenting the great licences taken in publiſhing falſe and 
ſcandalous libels, fuch as are a reproach to any government ; 
and recommending to them to find a remedy equal to the miſ- 
chief. The meaning of theſe words in the meſſage ſeems to be 
confined to thoſe weekly and daily papers and pamphlets, 
reflecting upon the perſons and the management of the 
miniftry. But the houſe of commons, in their addreſs which 
anſwers this meſſage, makes an addition of the blaſphemies 
againſt God and religion; and it is certain that nothing would 
be more for the honour of the legiſlature, than ſome effectual 
law for putting a ſtop to this univerſal miſchief ; but as the 
pee who adviſed the queen in that part of her meſſage 

d only then in his thoughts the redreſſing of the political 
and factious libels, I think he ought to have taken care, by his 
great credit in the houſe, to have propoſed ſome ways by which 
that evil might be removed; the law for taxing ſingle papers 
having produced a quite contrary effect, as was then foreſeen 
by many perſons, and hath ſince been found true by experience. 
For the adverſe party, full of rage and leiſure ſince their fall, 
and unanimous in defence of their cauſe, employ a ſett of wri- 
ters by ſubſcription, who are well verſed in all the topicks of 
defamation, and have a ſtyle and genius leveled to the gene- 
rality of readers; while thoſe who would draw their pens on 
the {ide of their prince and country are diſcouraged by this tax, 
which exceeds the intrinſic value both of the materials and the 
work ; a thing, if I be not miſtaken, without example. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the bad practices of prin- 
ters have been ſuch, as to deſerve the ſevereſt animadverſions 


= Mr. ſecretary Sv. John. 
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of the publick; and it is to be withed, the party quarrels of 
the pen were always managed with decency and truth: but, 
in the mean time, to open'the mouths of our enemies, and 
ſhut our own, is a turn of politicks that wants a little to be ex- 
plained, Perhaps the miniſtry now in poſſeſſion, becauſe they 
are in poſſeſſion, may deſpiſe ſuch trifles as this; and it is not to 
be denied that, acting as they do upon a national intereſt, they 
may ſeem to ſtand in leſs need of ſuch ſupports, or may ſafely 
fling them down as no longer neceſſary. But, if the leaders 
of the other party had proceeded by this maxim, their power 
would have been none at all, orof very ſhort duration: and 
had not ſome active pens fallen in to improve the good dif. 
poſitions of the people upon the late change, and continued 
fince to overthrow the falſehood plentifully, and ſometimes 
not unplauſibly, ſcattered by the adverſaries, Iam very much 


in doubt whether thoſe at the helm would now have reaſon 


to be pleaſed with their ſucceſs. A particular perſon may with 
more ſafety deſpiſe the opinion of the vulgar, becauſe it does 
a wiſe man no real harm or good, but the adminiſtration a 
great deal; and whatever ſide has the ſole management of 
the pen, will ſoon find hands enough to write down their ene- 
mies as low as they pleaſe. If the people had no other idea 


of thoſe whom her majeſty truſts in her greateſt affairs than 


what is conveyed by the paſſions of ſuch as would compaſs 
fea and land for their deſtruction; what could they expect, but 
to be torn in pieces by the rage of the multitude ? How ne- 
ceſſary therefore was it, that the world ſhould; from time to 


time, be undeceived by true repreſentations of perſons and 


facts, which have kept the kingdom ſteady to its intereſt, againſt 
all the attacks of a cunning and virulent faction! 
However, the miſchiefs of the preſs were too exorbitant to 


be cured by fuch a remedy as a tax upon the ſmaller papers; 
: and. 


* 
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and a bill for a much more effectual regulation of it was 
brought into the houſe of commons, but ſo late in the ſeſ- 
Gon that there was no time to paſs it: for there hath hitherto 
always appeared an unwillingneſs to cramp overmuch the 
liberty of the preſs, whether from the inconveniencies appre. 
hended from doing too much or too little ; or whether the 
benefit propoſed by each party to themſelves, from the ſervice 
of their writers towards recovering -or preſerving of power, be 
thought -to outweigh the diſadvantages. However it came 
about, this affair was put off from one week to another, and 
the bill not brought into the houſe till the eighth of June. 
It was committed three days, and then heard of no more. 
In this bill there was a clauſe inſerted (whether induſtriouſly 
with deſign to overthrow it) that the author's name and place 
of abode ſhould be ſet to every printed book, pamphlet, or 
paper; which I believe no man, who hath the leaſt regard 
to learning, would give his conſent to: for,: beſides the ob- 
jection to this clauſe from the practice of pious men, who, in 
publiſhing excellent writings for the ſervice of religion, have 
choſen, out of an humble Chriſtian ſpirit, to conceal their 
names; it is certain that all perſons of true genius or know- 
ledge have an invincible modeſty and ſuſpicion of themſelves, 
upon their firſt ſending their thoughts into the world; and that 
thoſe who are dull or ſuperficial, void of all taſte and judge- 
ment, have diſpoſitions directly contrary: ſo that, if this 
clauſe had made part of a law, there would have been an end, 
in all likelihood, of any valuable production for the future, 
either in wit or learning: and that inſufferable race of ſtupid 
people, who are now every day loading the preſs, would then 
reign alone, in time deſtroy our very firſt principles of rea- 
fon, and introduce barbarity amongſt us, which is already 
kept out with ſo much difficulty by fo few hands, | 
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Having given an account of the ſeveral ſteps made towards 
a peace, from the firſt overtures begun by France, to the 
commencement of the ſecond ſeſſion; I ſhall, in the fourth 
book, relate the particulars of this great negociation, from 
the period laſt mentioned to the preſent time; and becauſe 
there happened ſome paſſages in both houſes, occafioned by 
the treaty, I ſhall take notice of them under that head. There 
only remains to be mentioned one affair of another nature, 
which the lords and commons took into their cognizance 
after a very different manner, wherewith - I ſhall cloſe this 
part of my ſubject. x Stat | 

The ſe& of Quakers amongſt us, whoſe ſyſtem of religion, 
firſt founded upon enthuſiaſm, hath been many years grow- 
ing into a craft, held it an unlawful action to take an oath to 
a magiſtrate. This doctrine was taught them by the author 
of their ſe&, from a literal application of the text, Swear not 
at all; but, being a body of people wholly turned to trade and 
commerce of all kinds, they found themſelves on many occa- 
ſions deprived of the benefit of the law, as well as of voting at 
elections, by a fooliſh ſcruple, which their obſtinacy would not 
ſuffer them to get over. To prevent this inconvenience, 
theſe people had credit enough in the late reign to have an ad 
paſſed, that their ſolemn affirmation and declaration ſhould 
be accepted, inſtead of an oath in the uſual form. The great 
concern in thoſe times was, to lay all religion upon a level; 
in order to which, this maxim was advanced, . That no 
man ought to be denied the liberty of ſerving his country 
e upon account of a different belief in ſpeculative opinions; 
under which term ſome people were apt to include every doc- 
trine of Chriſtianity. However, this act in favour of the Qua- 
kers was only temporary, in order to keep them in conſtant 
dependance; and expired of courſe after a certain term, if it 
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were not continued. Thoſe people had, therefore, very early 
in the ſeſſion, offered a petition to the houſe of commons, 
for a continuance of the act, which was not ſuffered to be 
brought up. Upon this, they applied themſelves to the lords; 
who paſſed a bill accordingly, and ſent it down to the com- 
mons, where it was not ſo much as allowed a firſt reading. 
And indeed it is not eaſy to conceive upon what motives 
the legiſlature of ſo great a kingdom could deſcend ſo low 
as to be miniſterial and fubſervient to the caprices of the moſt 
abſurd hereſy that ever appeared in the world ; and this in a 
point where thoſe deluding or deluded people ſand ſingular 
from all the reft of mankind who live under civil government : 
but the deſigns of an aſpiring party, at that time, were not 
otherwife to be compaſſed than by undertaking any thing 
that would humble and mortify the Church ; and I am fully 
convinced that, if a ſet of ſceptic philoſophers (who profeſs to 
doubt of every thing) had been then among us, and mingled 
their. tenets with ſome corruptions of Chriſtianity, they might 
have obtained the fame privilege ; and that a law would have 
been enacted, whereby the ſolemn doubt of the people called 
Scepticks ſhould have been accepted, inſtead of an oath in 
the uſual form': ſo abſurd are all maxims formed upon the 
inconſiſtent principles of Faction, when once they are brought 
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W E left the plenipotentiaries of the allies and thoſe of 
the enemy preparing to aſſemble at Utrecht on the 
firſt of January, N. S. in order to form a congreſs for ne- 
gociating a general peace; wherein although the Durch had 
made a mighty merit of their compliance with the queen, yet 
they ſet all their inſtruments at work, to inflame both houſes 
againſt her majeſty's meaſures. M. Bothmar, the Hanover 
envoy, took care to print and diſperſe his memorial, of which 
I have formerly ſpoken : Hoffman, the emperor's reſident, 
was ſoliciting for a yacht and convoys to bring-over prince 
Eugene at this juncture; fortified, as it was given out, with 
1 2 | . great 
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great propoſals from the Imperial court: the ear} of Motting- 
ham® became a convert, for reaſons already mentioned: mone 

was diſtributed where occaſion required; and the dukes of 
Somerſet and Marlborough, together with the earl of Godol- 
pbin, had put themſelves at the head of the Junto and their 
adherents, in order to attack the court. Some days after the 
vote paſſed the houſe of lords for admitting into the addreſs the 
earl of Wottingbam 's clauſe, againſt any peace without Spain ; 
M. Buys, the Dutch envoy, who had been deep in all the con- 
ſultations with the diſcontented party for carrying that point, 
was deſired to meet with the lord privy-ſeal, the earl of 
Dartmouth, and Mr. ſecretary Sr. John, in order to fign a 
treaty between the queen and The States, to fubſiſt after a 
peace. There the envoy took occaſion to expoſtulate upon 
the advantages ſtipulated for Britain with France; ſaid, It 
te was his opinion, that thoſe miniſters ought, in reſpect of the 
&« friendſhip between both nations, to acquaint him what 
c theſe advantages were; and that he looked upon his coun- 


Having given two extracts from the Leer to Mr. /alpole, which were drawn up in an acrimonious 
ſtyle, it may not be unpleaſant to take leave of that writer, by extracting a ſpecimen of his panegyrick :. 
« The carl of Nottingham was once the idol of the Tories, and extolled to the ſkies by for his 

eminent abilities. No doubt, he was the ornament of their party; and was allowed even by thoſe 
«who had not the honour to aft with him to be a perſon of univer/al abilities, and to berperfetly 
* ſkilled in the conſtitution of his on country, and deeply read in the laws of other nations. But, 
as ſoon às he found the late miniſtry were entering into meaſures that would neceffarily introduce po- 
« pery and arbitrary power, he declared not only againſt hem perſonally, but againſt all the forces 
<< that ſhould concur With them; and employed all his talents, 'epecially that diffnguithed doquence- 
« which is inherent to his family, in expoſing their deſtructive proceedings, and laying open the vil- 
© Liny of the peace, which they were then clandeſtinely and meanly carrying on. This noble ſtand, 
«.25 it was the reſult of a ſteady immoveable virtue, ſo it ought to be remembered to his eternal 
„ honour; and eſpecially when it is known, that (if he had not preferred the public welfare” to his 
«© own private advantage) be was at this time offered every thing. But he rejected all their ſolicita- 
« tions and offers with ſeorn; and laughed at the calumnies and aſperſions they endeavoured to caſt 
upon him when he had rejected them.” As the pamphlet whence this is extracted is both curious 
and "ſcarce ; the reader may not be diſpleaſed to ſee a lift of the great names it was intended to vilify 
br-adore. The former were, the duke of Ormond, lord Bolingbroke, the earl of Mar, the duke of 
Shrewſbury, the duke of Bolus, the earl of Strafford, earl Rivers, lord Bingley, Sir S. Harcourt, Bp. 
Hiterbury, lord Lanſdown,' Mr. Bromley, Sir 7. „Sir V. Wyndham, Mr. Edward Harley, Mr. 
Arthur Moore, Nr. gg Freeman, Mr. Jeb Ward, Mr. Charks Cæſar, Mr. —_— Mr. Shipper, 
Sir J. Packington, Sir V. Whitlock, and a Mr, H.—The characters he extols are, Sir Robert Walpole, 
the dake of lborough, the earl of Nottingham, lord chancellor Couper, the duke of Argyle, the carl 
of Jae, the carl of Sunderland, the earl of Orford, lord Townſhend, earl Stanhope, Mr. Compton the 
ſpeaker, Mr. Pultency, Mr, Lechmere, Mr. Aillabie, and Mr, Boſeawen, N. 
cc try 
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<« try to be entitled, by treaty, to ſhare them equally with us: 
That there was now another reaſon why we ſhould be 
„more diſpoſed to comply with him upon this head; for, 
« ſince the late reſolution of the houſe of lords, he took it 
for granted, it would be a dangerous ſtep in us to give Spain 
« to a prince of the houſe of Bourbon; and therefore that we 
„ ſhould do well to induce The States, by ſuch a conceſſion, 
« to help us out of this difficulty.“ 

Mr. Se. Fobn made anſwer, © That there was not a man in 
the queen's council capable of ſo baſe a thought: Thar, 
„if Buys had any thing to complain of, which was injurious 
« to Holland, or juſtly tending to hurt the good correſpon- 
« dence between us and The States, he was confident her 
© majeſty would at all times be ready to give it up; but that 
ce the minifters ſcorned to ſcreen themſelves at the expence of 
their country: That the reſolution Buys mentioned was 
« chiefly owing to foreign miniſters intermeddling in our af- 
« fairs, and would perhaps have an effect the projectors did 
« not foreſee: That, if the peace became impracticable, the 
e houſe of commons would certainly put the war upon another 
c foot; and reduce the public expence within ſuch a com- 

«paſs as our treaties required in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and as our 
i preſent condition would admit, leaving the partizans for 
ce war to ſupply the reſt.” 

Although the ſecretary believed this anſwer would put an 
end to ſuch infamous propoſals, it fell out otherwiſe; for, 
ſhortly after, M. Buys applied himſelf to the treaſurer, pro- 
miſing to undertake, That his maſters ſhould give up the 
article of Spain, provided they might ſhare with us in the 
« Aſſiento for Negroes.” To which. the treafurer's anſwer 
was ſhort, „That he would rather loſe his head than con- 


« ſent to ſuch an offer. | | 
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It is manifeſt by this proceeding, that, whatever ſchemes 
were forming here at home, in this juncture, by the enemies 
to the peace, the Dutch only deſigned to fall in with it as far 
as it would anſwer their own account ; and by a ſtrain of the 
lower politicks, wherein they muſt be allowed to excell every 
country in Chriſtendom, lay upon the watch for a good 
bargain, by taking advantage of the diſtreſs they themſelves 
had brought upon their neareſt neighbour and ally. 

But the queen highly reſented this indignity from a repub- 
lick upon whom ſhe had conferred ſo many obligations. She 
could not endure that the Duzch ſhould employ their inftru- 
ments to act in confederacy with a cabal of factious people, 
who were prepared to ſacrifice the ſafety of their prince and 
country to the recovery of that power they had ſo long poſ- 
ſeſſed and abuſed. Her majeſty knew very well that, whatever 
were the miſtaken or affected opinion of ſome people at home, 
upon the article of Spain, it was a point The States had long 
given up; who had very openly told our miniſtry, . That the 
var in that country was only our concern, and what their 
< republick had nothing to do with. It is true, the party- 
leaders were equally convinced that the recovery of Spain 
was impracticable; but many things may be excuſed in a pro- 
feſſed adverſary fallen under a diſgrace, which are highly crimi- 
nal in an ally upon whom we are that very inſtant conferring 
new favours. Her majeſty therefore thought it high time to 
exert herſelf, and at length put a ſtop to foreign influence 
upon Britiſp counſels ; ſo that, after the earl of Vortingham's 
clauſe againſt any peace without Spain was carried in the 
Houſe of lords, directions were immediately ſent to the earl of 
Strafford at The Hague, to inform the Dutch, That it was 
< obtained by a trick, and would conſequently turn to the 
4 diſappointment and confuſion of the contrivers and the 
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„actors. He was likewiſe inſtructed to be very dry and 
reſerved to the penſionary and Dutch miniſters ; to let. them 
know, The queen thought herſelf ill treated; and that 
they would ſoon hear what effects thoſe meaſures would 
“have upon a mild and good temper, wrought up to reſent- 
ment by repeated provocations : That The States might 
have the war continued, if they pleaſed ; but that the queen 
« would not be forced to carry it on after their manner; nor 
« would ſuffer them to make her peace, or to ſettle the intereſts 
« of her kingdoms.” | 
To others in Holland, who appeared to be more moderate; 
the earl was direQed to ſay, That The States were upon a 
« wrong ſcent : That their miniſter here miſtook every thing 
e that we had promiſed : That we would perform all they 
could reaſonably aſk from us, in relation to their barrier and 
« their trade: and that Monſ. Buys dealt very unfairly, if he 
had not told him as much: but that Britain, proceeding 
« in ſome reſpe&s upon a new ſcheme of politicks, would no 
« longer ſtruggle for impoſſibilities, nor be amuſed by words: 
«© That our people came more and more to their ſenſes ; and 
« that the ſingle difpute now was, whether the Dutch would. 
join with a faction againſt the queen, or with the nation for 
e her N | | 
The courtlikewiſe reſolved to diſcourage prince Eugene from 
his journey to England, which he was about this time under- 
taking, and of which I have ſpoken before. He was told, 
« That the queen wanted no exhortations to carry on the war; 
but the project of it ſhould be agreed abroad, upon which 
« her majeſty's reſolutions might ſoon be ſignified: but, until 
„ the ſaw what the emperor and allies were ready to do, ſhe 
„would neither promiſe nor engage for any thing.” At the 
lame time, Mr, St. Jobn told Hoffman, the emperor's reſident 
here,, 
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here, „That, if the prince had a mind to divert himſelf in 
& Londov, the miniſters would do their part to entertain him, 
« and be ſure to trouble him with no manner of buſineſs.“ 
This coldneſs retarded the prince's journey or ſome days 
but did not prevent it, although he had a ſecond meſſage, by 
the queen's order, with this farther addition, ©* That his name 
© had lately been made uſe of, on many occaſions, to create 
« ferment, and ftir up ſedition; and that her majeſty judged 
c it would be neither ſafe for him, nor convenient for her, 
c that he ſhould come over at this time.” But all would not 
do: it was enough that the queen did not abſolutely forbid_ 
him; and the party-confederates, bath foreign and domeſtic, 
thought his preſence would be highly neceſſary for their ſervice. 
Towards the end of December, the lord privy-ſeal * ſet out 
for Holland. He was ordered to ſtop at The Hague, and, in 
conjunction with the earl of Strafford, to declare to The 
States, in her majeſty's name, Her reſolutions to conclude no 
6 peace, wherein the allies in general, and each confederate 
tin particular, might not find their ample ſecurity and their 
t reaſonable ſatisfaction: That ſhe was ready to inſiſt upon 
ie their barrier, and advantages in their trade, in the manner 
«© The States themſelves ſhould defire ; and to concert with 
them ſuch a plan of treaty, as both powers might be under 
* mutual engagements never to recede from: That nothing 
« could be of greater importance, than for the minifters of 
“ Great Britain and Holland to enter the congreſs under the 
ct ſtricteſt ties of confidence, and entirely to concur through- 
te out the courſe of theſe negociations, to which purpoſe, 
« it was her majeſty's pleaſure, that their lordfhips ſhould 
« adjuſt with the Dutch miniſters the beſt manner and 


Dr. Fobn Robinſon, biſhop of Briſtol in 1710 lord privy ſeal in 1711, in the room of John 
Holks, — of — adi in 1713, tranſlated to the wy.” London. N. * 
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% method for opening and carrying on the conferences, and 
« declare themſelves inſtructed to communicate freely their 
thoughts and meafures to the plenipotentiaries of The States, 
<« who, they hoped, had received the fame inſtructions. 
Laſtly, the two lords were to ſigniſy to the penſionary and 
the other miniſters, * That her majeſty's preparations for the 
« "_ campaign were carried on with all the diſpatch and 
r the preſent circumſtances would allow: po to inſiſt, 
« «a the fame might be done by The States; and that 
e both powers ſhould join in preſſing the emperor and other 
« allies to make greater efforts than they had hitherto. done; 


without which, the war muſt languiſh, and the: terms = 


peace become every day more 
The two Britiſh plenipotentiaries went to f7 or with 
very large inſtructions; and, after the uſual manner, were to 
make much higher demands from France (at leaſt in behalf of 
the allies) than they could have any hope to obtain. The ſum 
of what they had in charge, beſides matter of form, was, to 
concert with the miniſters of the ſeveral: powers engaged 
againſt France, That all differences ariſing them 
<« ſhould be accommodated between themſelves, without ſuffer- 
ing the French to interfere : That whatever were propoſed 
* to France by a miniſter of the alliance ſhould be backed 
by the whole confederacy : That a time might be fixed for 
„the concluſion, as there had been for the commencement, 
© of the treaty.” Spain was to be demanded out of the hands 
of the Bourbon family, as the moſt effectual means for pre- 
venting the union of that kingdom with France; and what- 
ever conditions the allies could agree upon, for hindering 
that union, their lordſhips were peremptorily to inſiſt on. 
As to the intereſts of each ally in particular; the pleni- 
potentiaries of Britain were to demand Straſburgb, the 
Vol. IX. | U 4 fort 
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fort of Kebl with its independencies, and the town of 
«* Bri/ac with its territory, for the emperor : That France 
« ſhould poſſeſs Alſatia, according to the treaty of Weſipbalia, 
« with the right of the præfecture only over the ten imperial 
cities in that country: That the fortifications of the ſaid 
« ten cities be put into the condition they were in at the 
time of the faid treaty, except Landau, which was to be 
« demanded for the emperor and empire, with liberty of de- 
e moliſhing the fortifications : That the French king ſhould, 
« at a certain time, and at his own expence, demoliſh che 
fortreſſes of Hunningen, New Brijac, and Fort Lewis, 
never to be rebuilt. 

That the town and fortreſs of Rhinfe/t ſhould be handed 
*“ for the landgrave of He efe-Caſel, until that matter be other- 
« wile ſettled. 

That the clauſe relating to religion, in a he fourth article 
oy We the treaty of Ry/wick, and contrary to that of We. 
ce þhalia, ſhould be annulled; and the ſtate of religion in Ger- 
© many reſtored to the tenor of the treaty of Weſipbalia. 

“That France ſhould acknowledge the king of Pruſſia, 
<« and give him no diſturbance in Veufchate/ and Valengin. 

That the principality of Orange, and other eſtates belong- 
« ing to the late king William, ſhould be reſtored, as law 
« ſhould direct. 

« That the duke of Hanover n be acknowledged 
&© elector. 

That the king of Portugal ſhould enjoy all the advantages 
pulated between him and the allies. 

“ That The States ſhould have for their barrier Furnes, Fort 
*& Knock, Menin, Ipres, Liſle, Journay, Conde, Valenciennes, 
6 Maubeuge, Douay, Bethune, Avie, St. Venant, and Bou- 
6 chain, with their cannon, Ec. That the French king 

"4 &« ſhould 
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e ſhould reftore all the places belonging to Spain, now or 
during this war in his poſſeſſion, in The WVetherlands : That 
e ſuch part of them as ſhould be thought fit might be allowed 
« likewiſe for a barrier to The States: That France ſhould 
« grant the tariff of 1664 to The States; and exemption of 
« fifty pence per tun upon Dutch goods trading to that king- 
dom: But that theſe articles in favour of The States ſhould 
« not be concluded, till the Barrier-treaty were explained to 
« the queen's ſatisfaction. NE a 
“That the duke of Savoy ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of all 
« taken from him in this war, and enjoy the places yielded to 
« him by the emperor and other allies : That France ſhould 
« likewiſe yield to him Exilles, Feneftrilles, Chaumont, the 
« valley of Pregata, and the land lying between Piedmont 
« and Mount Genu. 
That the article about demoliſhing of Dunkirk ſhould be 
<« explained.” 6H * 3+ 2s 
As to Britain; the plenipotentiaries were to inſert, © That 
Mieuport, Dendermond, Ghent, and all places which ap- 
« pear to be a barrier rather againſt England than France, 
« ſhould either not be given to the Duzch, or at leaſt in 
« ſuch a manner as not to hinder the queen's ſubjects free 
ce paſſage to and from The Low Countries. + r 
« That the ſeventh article of the Barrier- treaty, which 
6 empowers The States, in caſe of an attack, to put troops at 
« diſcretion in all the places of The Low Countries, ſhöuld 
be ſo explained as to be underſtood only of an attack 
„ from France. 3 
< That Britain ſhould trade to The Low Countries with the 
« ſame privileges as The States themſelves. - | * 
„That the moſt Chriſtian king ſhould acknowledge the 
« ſucceſſion of Hanover, and immediately oblige the pretender 
U 2 to 
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eto leave France; and that the ſaid king ſhould promiſe, 
for himſelf and his heirs, never to acknowledge any perſon 
for king or queen of England, otherwiſe than according to 
the ſettlements now in force. 

« That a treaty of commerce ſhould be commenced, as 
« ſoon as poſſible, between France and Britain; and, in the 
« mean time, the neceſſary points relating to it be ſettled. 

That the iſle of S. Chriſtopber s ſhould be ſurrendered to 
« the queen, Hud/on's Bay reſtored, Placentia and the whole 
« jiſland of Newfoundland yielded to Britain by the moſt 
« Chriſtian king; who was likewiſe to quit all claim to Nova 
« Scotia and Annapolis Royal. 

« That Gibraltar and Minorca . be annexed to the 
4 Britiſh crown. 

That the Aſſiento ſhould be 3 to Britain for thirty 
years, with the ſame advantage as to France; with an extent 
« of ground on the river of Plata, for keeping and refreſhing 
the Negroes. 

“That Spain ſhould grant to the ſubjects of Britain as 

large privileges ds to any other nation whatſoever ; as like- 
e wile an exemption of duties, amounting to an advantage of 
« at leaſt fifteen per cent. 

« That ſatisfaction ſhould be demanded for what ſhould 

appear to be juſtly due to her majeſty from the e 
and The States. 

« Laſtly, That the plenipotentiaries ſhould conſult, with 
« thoſe of the Proteftant allies, the moſt effectual methods 
« for reſtoring the Proteſtants of France to their religious and 


« civil liberties, and for the immediate releaſe of thoſe who 


te are now in the galleys.” 
What part of theſe demands were to be inſiſted on, * 


what were to be given up, will appear by the ſequel of this 


nego- 
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negociation. But there was no difficulty of moment enough 
to retard the peace, except a method for preventing the union 
of France and Spain under one prince, and the ſettling the 
barrier for Holland; which laſt, as claimed by The States, 
could, in prudence and ſafety, be no more allowed by us than 
by France. Dy 

The States General having appointed Monſ. Buy; to be one 
of their plenipotentiaries at Urrecht, that miniſter left Eng- 
land a tew days after the lord privy-ſeal. In his laſt con- 
ference with the lords of the council, he abſolutely declared, 
„That his maſters had done their utmoſt, both by ſea and 
„land: That it was unreaſonable to expect more: That they 
had exceeded their proportion, even beyond Britain; and 
that as to the emperor and other allies, he knew no expe- 
dient left for making them act with more vigour, but to 
purſue them with pathetical exhortations.” 

This miniſter. was ſent over hither, inſtructed and em- 
powered by halves. The ferment raiſed by the united en- 
deavours of ourparty-leaders, among whom he was a conſtant 
fellow-labourer to the utmoſt of his ſkill, had wholly con- 
founded him; and, thinking to take the advantage of nego- 
ciating well for Holland at the expence of Britain, he a ted 
but ill for his own country, and worſe for the common cauſe. 
However, the queen's miniſters and he parted with the. greateſt 
civility ; and her majeſty's preſent was double the value of: 
what is uſual to the character he bore. | | | 

As the queen was determined to alter her meaſures in 
making war, ſo ſhe thought nothing would ſo much convince. 
The States of the neceſſity of a peace, as to have them fre- 
quently put in mind of this reſolution ; which her ambaſ- 
fador Strafford, then at The Hague, was accordingly directed 
to do: and if they ſhould object, of what ill conſequence it 

| | would: 
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would be for the enemy to know her majeſty deſigned to 
leſſen her expences ; he might anſwer, © That the miniſters 
te here were ſorry for it; but the Dutch could only blame 
% themſelves, for forcing into ſuch a neceſſity a princeſs to 
< whoſe friendſhip they owed the preſervation and grandeur 
of their republick, and chuſing to lean on a broken faction, 
e rather than place their confidence in the queen.” 

It was her majeſty's earneſt deſire, that there ſhould be a 
perfe& agreement at this treaty between the minifters of all 
the allies; than which nothing could be more effectual to 
make France comply with their juſt demands. Above all, ſhe 
directed her plenipotentiaries to enter into the ſtricteſt con- 
fidence with thoſe of Holland; and that, after The States 
had conſented to explain the Barrier-treaty to her reaſonable 
ſatisfaction, both powers ſhould form between them a plan 
of general peace, from. which they would not recede, and 
ſuch as might ſecure the quiet of Europe, as well as the par- 
ticular intereſts of each confederate. wy 

The Dutch were accordingly preſſed, before the congreſs 
opened, to come to ſome temperament upon that famous 
treaty ; becauſe the miniſters here expected it would be ſoon 
laid before the houſe of commons, by which the reſentment of 
the nation would probably appear againſt thoſe who had been 
actors and adviſers in it: but Monſ. Buys, who uſually ſpoke 
for his collegues, was full of oppoſition, began to expoſtu- 
late upon the advantages Britain had ſtipulated with France; 
and to inſiſt, That his mafters ought to ſhare equally in them 
“all, but eſpecially the Aſſiento contra :” ſo that no pro- 
greſs was made in fixing a previous good correſpondence be- 
tween Britain and The States, which her majeſty had fo 
earneſtly recommended. 

Certain regulations having been agreed upon, for avoiding 
of ceremony and other inconveniences ; the conferences began 
at 
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at Utrecht, upon the 29th of January, N. S. 1711-12, at ten 
in the morning. The. miniſters of the allies going into the 
town-houſe at one. door, and thoſe of France at the ſame 
inſtant at another, they all took their ſeats without diſtinc- 
tion; and the biſhop of Briſtol, lord privy-ſeal, firſt pleni-- 
potentiary of Britain, opened the aſſembly with a ſhort 
ſpeech, directed to the miniſters of France, in words to the 
following effect: 

„ Meſſieurs, RES FT „ nn 

e We are here to meet to-day, in the name of God, to 
e enter upon a treaty of general peace, between the high - 
« allies and the king your maſter. We bring fincere inten- 
tions, and expreſs - orders from our ſuperiors to concur, on - 
« their part, with whatever may advance and perfect ſo falutary 
« and Chriſtian a work. On the other fide, we hope; you have 
the ſame diſpoſition; and that your orders will be ſo full, 
as to be able; without loſs of time, to anſwer the expectation of 
« the high allies, by explaining yourſelves clearly and roundly 
« upon the points we ſhall have to ſettle in theſe conferenoes;. 
and that you will perform this in ſo plain and ſpecific a man- 
« ner, as every prince and ſtate in the confederacy may find a + 
«juſt and reaſonable ſatisfaQion.” | 92 
The French began, by promiſing to explain the overtures 

which Monſ. Meſnager had delivered to the queen ſome 
months before, and to give in a ſpecific project of what their 
maſter would yield, provided the allies would each give a ſpe- 
cific anſwer, by making their ſeveral demands; which me- 
thod, after many difficulties and affected delays in the 
Dutch,” was at length agreed to. | 

But The States, who had with the utmoſt diſcontent ſcen 
her majeſty at the head of this negociation, where they in- 
tended to have placed themſelves, began to diſcover. their ill. 


humour - 


* 
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humour upon every occaſion. 'They raifed endleſs difficulties 
about ſettling the Barrier-treaty as the queen defired ; and in 
one of the firſt general conferences, they would not ſuffer the 
Britiſh ſecretary to take the minutes, but nominated ſome 
Dutch profeſſor for that office; which the queen refuſed, and 
reſented their behaviour, as an uſeleſs cavil, intended only to 
ſhew their want of reſpect. The Britiſb plenipotentiaries had 
great reaſon to ſuſpect that the Dutch were at this time pri- 
vately endeavouring to engage in ſome ſeparate meaſures 
with France, by the intervention of one Molo, a buſy factious 
agent at Amſterdam, who had been often employed in ſuch 
intrigues; and that this was the cauſe which made them ſo 
litigious and flow in all their ſteps, in hopes to break the con- 
oreſs, and find better terms for their trade and barrier from 
the French than we ever could think fit to allow them. The 
Dutch miniſters did alſo apply themſelves with induſtry to 
cultivate the Imperial plenipotentiary's favour, in order+to 
ſecure all advantages of commerce with Spain and The West 
Imies, in caſe thoſe dominions could be procured for the 
emperor: for this reaſon, they avoided ſettling any general plan 
of peace in concert with the plenipotentiaries of Britain, which 
her majeſty defired ; and Monſ. Bays plainly told their lord- 
ſhips, That it was a point, which neither he nor his col- 
& lJegues could conſent to, before The States were admitted 
« equal ſharers with Britain in the trade of Spain. 

- The court, having notice of this untraQable temper in 
the Dutch, gave direct orders to the plenipotentiaries of 
Britain, for preſſing thoſe of The States to adjuſt the groſs 
inequalities of the Barrier- treaty; fance nothing was more 
uſual, or agreeable to reafon, than for princes who find them- 
| ſelves aggrieved by prejudicial contracts to expect they ſhould 
be modified and explained. And ſince it now appeared, by 


votes 
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votes in the houſe of commons, that the ſenſe of the nation 
agreed with what her majeſty deſired, if the Dutch miniſters 
would not be brought to any moderate terms upon this de- 
mand, their lordſhips were directed to improve and amend the 
particular conceſſions made to Britain by France, and form 
them into a treaty ; for the queen was determined never to al- 
low The States any ſhare in the Aſſiento, Gibraltar, and Port 
Mahon; nor could think it reaſonable that they ſhould be upon 
an equal foot with her in the trade of Spain, to the conqueſt 
whereof they had contributed ſo little. 24 4 
Nor was the conduct of the Imperial miniſter at this time 
leſs perplexing than that of The States; both thoſe powers 
appearing fully bent, either upon breaking off the negociation, 
or upon forcing from the queen thoſe advantages ſhe expected 
by it for her own kingdoms. Her majeſty therefore thought 
fit, about the beginning of March, to ſend Mr. Thomas Harley, 
a near relation of the treaſurer's, to Utrecht, fully informed of 
her mind; which he was directed to communicate to the 
plenipotentiaries of Britain. W 
Mr. Harley ſtopped in his way to Utrecht at The Hague, and 
there told the penſionary, That nothing had happened 
lately in England, but what was long ago foretold him, as 
« well as the other miniſters of the allies: That the proceed- 
« ings of the houſe of commons, particularly about the Bar- 
« rier-treaty, muſt chiefly be aſcribed to the manner in Which 
the queen and the nation had been treated by Monſ. Borb- 
„ mar, count Gallas, Buys, and other foreign miniſters : 
That, if The States would yet enter into a ſtrict union 
e with the queen, give her ſatisfaction in the ſaid treaty, and 
e join in concert with her plenipotentianes at Utrecht, a ſafe 
and advantageous peace might be obtained for the Whole 
© alliance ; otherwiſe her majeſty muſt ſave her own country, 
and join with ſuch of her allies as would join with her, 
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& As to the war, that the conduct of the allies, and their 
« oppoſition to the queen, by private intrigues carried on 
“ among:her-own ſubjects, as well as by open remonſtrances, 
had made the houſe of commons take that matter out of 
the hands of the miniſters. 

« Laſtly, that, in caſe the preſent treaty were broken off by 
the Durch refuſing to comply, her majeſty thought it reaſon- 
able to inſiſt that ſome cautionary places be put into her 
& hands, as pledges that no other negociation ſhould be en- 
« tered into by The States General without her participation.” 
Mr. Harley inſtructions to the queen's plenipotentiaries 
were, That they ſhould preſs thoſe of France to open them- 
« ſelves as far as poſſible, in concerting ſuch a plan of a 
« general peace as might give reaſonable ſatisfaction to all the 
<« confederates, and ſuch as her parliament would approve : 
That the people of Englund believed France would conſent 
« to ſuch a plan; wherein if they found themſelves deceived, 
they would be as eager for proſecuting the war as ever. 

I ̃Ybeir lordſhips were to declare openly to the Durch, That 
*no extremity ſhould make her majeſty depart from inſiſt- 
4 ing to have the Aſſiento for her own ſubjects, and to keep 

Gibraltar and Port Mabon: but, if The States would agree 
& with her upon theſe three heads, ſhe would be content to 
reduce the trade of Spain and The Weſt Indies to the con- 
t dition it was in under the late Catholic king Charles II.“ 

The French were farther to be preſſed, © That the preten- 
«der ſhould be immediately ſent out of that kingdom; and 
ec that the: moſt- effectual method ſhould be taken, for pre- 
« venting the union of France and Spain under one prince.“ 

About this time her majeſty's miniſters and thoſe of the 
allies at Uzrecht delivered in the ſeveral poſtulata or demands 
af their matters to the French — which having 
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been fince made public, and all of them, except thoſe of 
Britain, very much varying in the courſe of the negociation, 
the reader would be but ill entertained with a tranſcript of 

Upon intelligence of the laſt dauphin's death, the father, 
ſon, and grandſon, all of that title P, dying within the com- 
paſs of a year, Monſ. Gualtier went to France, with letters to 
the marquis De Torcy, to propoſe her majeſty s expedient for 
preventing the union of that kingdom with Spain; which, as 
it was the moſt important article to be ſettled, in order to 
ſecure peace for Europe, ſo it was a point that required to be 
ſpeedily adjuſted, under the preſent cireumſtances and ſitua- 
tion of the Bourbon family; thete being only left a child of 
two years old to ſtand between the duke of Anjou and his 
ſucceeding to the crown of Fance. RE KARI 

Her majeſty likewiſe preſſed France, by the ſame diſpatches, 
to ſend full inſtructions to their plenipotentiaries; empower- 
ing them to offer to the allies ſuch a plan of peace as might 
give reaſonable ſatisfa ion to all her allies. | 
The queen's propoſal for preventing an union between 
France and Spain was, That Philip thould formally re- 
nounce the kingdom of France, for himiclf and his poſterity 
and that this renunciation ſhould be confirmed by the cortes 
ce or ftates of Spain, who, without queſtion, would heartily 
e concur againſt ſuch an union, by which their country muft 
become a province to France. In like manner, the French 
princes of the blood were ſeverally to renounce all title 40 
Caan. | ws 54 | 

The French raiſed many difficulties upon ſeveral particu- 

lars of this expedient ; but the queen perſiſted to reſuſe any 


? Theſe princes were the er, the father, and the brother, of Zewis XV, who was thes 
Juke of Axon, and ſuppoſed to be at the pointof death. See the Abbé Milt Elements of the Hiltory 
af France, vol. III. p. 195. N. | | | | 
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plan of peace before this weighty point were ſettled in the 
manner the propoſed : which was afterwards ſubmitted to, as 
in proper place we ſhall obſerve. In the mean time, the nego- 
ciation at U7zrecht proceeded with a very {low pace; the Duzch 
interpoſing all obſtructions they could contrive, refuſing to 
come to any reaſonable temper upon the Barrier-treaty, or to 
offer a plan, in concert with the queen, for a general peace. 
Nothing leſs would fatisfy them, than the partaking in thoſe 
advantages we had ſtipulated for ourſelves, and which did no 
ways interfere with their trade or ſecurity. They ſtill ex- 
pected ſome turn in England. Their friends on this fide had 
ventured to aſſure them, That the qucen could not live 
* many months; which, indeed, from the bad ſtate of her 
majeſty's health, was reaſonable to expect. The Britiſb 
plenipotentiaries daily diſcovered new endeavours of Holland 
to treat privately with France r. And, laſtly, thoſe among 
The States, who defired the war ſhould continue, ſtrove to 
gain time, until the campaign ſhould open; and, by reſolv- 
ing to enter into action with the firſt opportunity, render 
all things deſperate, and break up the congreſs. 
This ſcheme did exactly fall in with prince Eugene diſs 
poſitions, whom The States had choſen for their general, and 
of whoſe conduct in this conjuncture the queen had too much 
reaſon to be jealous. But her majeſty, who was reſolved to 
do her utmoſt towards putting a good and ſpeedy end to the 
war, having placed the duke of Ormond at the head of her 
forces in Flanders, whither he was now arrived, directed him 
to keep all the troops in Britiſb pay, whether ſubjects or 
foreigners, immediately under his own command ; and to be 
cautious, for a while, in engaging in any action of importance, 
unleſs upon a very apparent advantage. At the ſame time the 
A very curious proof of theſe endeavours is given in an anecdote printed in vol VIII. of this col 
I-Qtion, part i. p. 82. N. | : 
4 queen 
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ueen determined to make one thorough trial of the diſpoſi- 
tion of The States, by allowing them the utmoſt conceſſions 
that could any way ſuit either with her ſafety or honour. She 
therefore directed her miniſters at Uzrechz to tell the Dutch, 
«That, in order to ſhew how defirous ſhe was to live inperfect 
“ amity with that republick, ſhe would reſign up the fifteen 
« her cent. advantage upon Engliſh goods ſent to the Spaniſh 
4 dominions, which the French king had offered her by a 
power from his grandſon ; and be content to reduce that 
« trade to the ſtate in which it was under the late king of 
« Spain. She would accept of any tolerable ſoftening of thoſe 
« words in the ſeventh article of the Barrier-treaty, where it 
« is ſaid, * The States ſhall have power, in cafe of an ap- 
parent attack, to put as many troops as they pleaſe in- 
«* to all. the places of The MWetherlands,” without ſpecify- 
ing an attack from the fide of France, as ought to have 
been done; otherwiſe, the queen might juſtly think they 
« were preparing themſelves for a rupture with Britain. Her 
* majeſty likewiſe conſented, that The States ſhould keep 
& Nieuport, Dendermond, and the caſtle of Ghent, as an 
addition to their barrier, although ſhe were ſenfible how 
e injurious thoſe conceſſions would be to the trade of her 
c ſubjects; and would waive the demand of O/tend being de- 
« livered- into her hands, which ſhe might with juſtice inſiſt 
* on. In return for all this, that the queen only defired the 
* miniſters of The States would enter into a cloſe correſpond- 
* ence with hers; and ſettle between them ſome plan of a 
general peace, which might give reaſonable content to alP 
« her allies, and which her majeſty would endeavour to bring 
France to conſent to. She defired the trade of her king- 
« doms to The. Vether/ands and to the towns of their barrier 
might be upon as good a foot as it was before the war 
& « began : 
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began: That the Durch would not inſiſt to have a ſhare in 
c the Aſſiento, to which they had not the leaſt pretenſions ; 
& and that they would no longer encourage the intrigues of 
-« a faction againſt her government. Her majeſty aſſured them, 
in plain terms, That her own future meaſures, and the con- 
<< duct of her plenipotentiaries, ſhould be wholly governed by 
< their behaviour in theſe points; and that her offers were 
4 only conditional, in caſe of their compliance with what ſhe 
« defired.” „ 
But all theſe proofs of the queen's kindneſs and ſincerity 
could not avail. The Durch miniſters pleaded, © Th 
ec had no power to concert the plan of general peace wah 
<< thoſe of Britain. However, they aſſured the latter, «© That 
et the Aſſiento was the only difficulty which ſtuck with their 
% maſters.” Whereupon, at their defire, a contract for that 
trafack was twice read to them; after which, they appeared 
very well ſatisfied, and ſaid, They would go to The Hague, 
e for further inſtructions. Thither they went; and, after a 
week's abſence, returned the ſame anſwer, ©& That they had 
4 no power to ſettle a ſcheme of peace; but could only diſ- 
« courſe of it when the difficulties of the Barrier-treaty were 
e ver. And Monl. Buys took a journey to Auiſterdam, on 
purpoſe to ſtir up that city, where be was penſionary, againſt 
yielding the Aſſiento to Britain but was unſucceſsful in his 
negociation; the point being yielded up there, and in moſt 
other towns in Holland. ; | 
It will have an odd ſound in hiſtory, and appear hardly 
gredible, that, in ſeveral petty republicks of ſingle towns, 
which make up The States General, it ſhould be 
debated, whether the queen of Great Britain, who preſerved 
the commonwealth at the charge of ſo many millions, ſhould. 
be ſuffered to enjoy, after a peace, the liberty granted ou by 
| | Pain, 
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Spain, of ſelling African ſlaves in the Spaniſh dominions of 
America] But there was a prevailing faction at The Hague, 
violently bent againſt any peace where the queen muſt act 
that part which they had intended for themſelves. Theſe 

oliticians, who held conſtant correſpondence with their old 
dejected friends in England, were daily fed with the vain hopes 

of the queen's death, or the party's reſtoration. They like® 
wiſe endeavoured to ſpin out the time, till prince 3 
activity had pu uſhed on ſome great event, which might govern- 
or rails the conditions of peace. Therefore the Dureh 
plenipotentiaries, who proceeded by the inſtructions of thoſe 
miſtaken patriots, acted in every point with a ſpirit of litigi - 
ouſneſs, than which nothing could give greater advantage to 
the enemy; a ſtrict union between the allies, but eſpecially 
Britain and Holland, being doubtleſs the only means for on 
curing fafe and honourable terms from France.” 

But neither was this the worſt : for the queen beende un 
doubted intelligence from Urrechr, that the Dutch were again 
attempting a ſeparate correſpondence with Franes; and, by 
letters intercepted here from Vienna, it was found, that the 
Imperial court, whoſe miniſters were in the utmoſt confidence 
with thoſe of Holland, expreſſed the moſt furious rage againſt: 
her majeſty, for the fteps ſhe had taken to advance a peace. 

This unjuſtifiable treatment the queen could not di gel, 
from an ally upon whom ſhe had conferred ſo many 
obligations, whom ſhe had uſed with ſo much indulgenee ind? 
ſincerity during the whole courſe. of the negociation, and had - 
ſo often cnvited” to go along with her in every motion towards. 
a peace. She apprehended hkewiſe that the 
be taken out of her hands, if France could be ſecure of eafier' 
conditions in Holland, or might think that Britain wanted 
power to influence the whole confederacy. She reſoloed, there- 


fore, > 


E 
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fore, on this occaſion, to exert herſelf with vigour, ſteadineſs 
and diſpatch ; and, in the beginning of May, ſent her com- 
mands to the earl of Straſford, to repair immediately to Eng- 
land, in order to conſult with her miniſters what was proper 
to be done. | ** 

The propoſal abovementioned, for preventing the union of 
France and Spain, met with many difficulties; Monſ. De 
Torcy railing objections againſt ſeveral parts of it. But the 
queen refuſed to proceed any farther with France, until this 
weighty point were fully ſettled to her ſatisfaction; after 
which, ſhe promiſed to grant a ſuſpenſion of arms, provided 
the town and citadel of Dunlirł might be delivered as a 
pledge into her hands; and propoſed that [pres might be 
ſurrendered to the Dutch, if they would conſent to come 
into the ſuſpenſion. France abſolutely refuſed the latter; 
and The States General having acted in perpetual contradiction 
to her majeſty, ſhe preſſed that matter no farther, becauſe ſhe 
doubted they would not agree to a ceſſation of arms. How- 
ever, ſhe reſolved to put a ſpeedy end, or at leaſt intermiſſion, 
to her own ſhare in the war: and the French having declared 
themſelves ready to agree to her expedients for preventing the 
union of the two crowns, and conſented to the delivery of 
Dunkirk ; poſitive orders were ſent to the duke of Ormond, 
to avoid engaging in any battle or ſiege, until he had further 
inſtructions: but he was directed to conceal his orders; and 
to find the beft excuſes he could, if any preſſing occaſion 
ſhould offer. g f 

The reaſons for this unuſual proceeding, which made a 
mighty noiſe, were of ſufficient weight to juſtify it; for, pur- 
ſuant to the agreement made between us and France, a 

courier was then diſpatched from Fontainbleau to Madrid, 

with the offer of an alternative to Philip, either of reſigning 
3801 | Spain 
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Spain immediately to the duke of Savoy, upon the hopes of 


ſucceeding to France, and fome preſent advantage, which; 
not having been accepted, is needleſs to dilate on; or of ad- 
hering to Spain, and renouncing all future las to aner 
for himſelf and his poſterity. 

Until it could be known which part Philip would accept, 
the queen would not take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, nor ſuffer-an 
armiſtice to be declared. But, however, ſince the molt Chriſtian 
king had agreed that his grandſon ſhould be forced, in caſe 
of a refuſal, to make his choice immediately; her majeſty 
could not endure to think, that perhaps ſome thouſands; of 
lives of her own ſubjeas * allies might be ſacrificed with- 
out neceſſity, if an occaſion ſhould be found or ſought for 
fighting a battle; which, ſhe very well knew, prince Eugene 
would eagerly attempt, and put all into confuſion, to gratify 
his own ambition, the enmity of his new mafſters the Duzeh, 
and the rage of his court. 

But the duke of Ormond, who, with every other quality 
that can accompliſh or adorn a great man, inherits all the 
valour and loyalty of his anceſtors, found it very difficult to 
acquit himſelf of his commifhon ; for prince Eugene, and all 
the field deputies of The States, had begun already to talk 
either of attacking the enemy, or beſieging Queſnay; the 
conſederate army being now all joined by the troops they 
expected. And accordingly, about three days after the duke 
had received thoſe orders from court, it was propoſed. to his 
grace, at a meeting with the prince and deputies, *'That the 
„French army ſhould b attacked, their camp having been 
viewed, and a great "Opportunity offering to do it with ſue- 
« ceſs; * the mareſchal De Villars, who had notice ſent 
him by Monſ. De Torcy of what was paſling, and had ſigni- 
c fied the ſame by a trumpet to the duke, ſhewed leſs 
* vigilance than was uſual to that general; taking no pre- 

Vol. IX. * © cautions 
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« cautions to ſecure his camp, or obſerve the motions of the 
e allies, probably on purpoſe to provoke them.” The duke 
faid, That the earl of S:rafford's ſudden departure for Exg- 
« /and made him believe there was ſomething of conſequence 
© now tranſacting, which would be known in four or five 
« days; and therefore defired they would defer this or any 
t other undertaking, until he could receive freſh letters from 
« England. Whereupon the prince and deputies immedi. 
ately told the duke, That they looked for ſuch an anſwer 
« as he had given them: That they had ſuſpected our mea- 
« ſures for ſome time; and their ſuſpicions were confirmed 
te by the expreſs his grace had fo lately received, as well as 
« by the negligence of Monſ. Fi/lars.” They appeared ex- 
tremely diſſatisfied; and the deputies told the duke, That 
they would immediately ſend an account of his anſwer to 
their maſters :”” which they accordingly did; and foon after, 
by order from 'The States, wrote him an expoſtulating let. 
ter, in a ſtyle leſs reſpectful than became them; defiring him, 
among other things, to explain himſelf, whether he had poſi- 
tive orders not to fight the French; and afterwards told him, 
They were ſure he had ſuch orders; otherwiſe he could not 
« anſwer what he had done.” But the duke ſtill waived the 
queſtion ; ſaying, & He would be glad to have letters from 
England, before he entered upon action; and that he ex- 
« pected them daily.” 

Upon this incident, the miniſters and generals of the al- 
lies immediately took the alarm; vented their fury in very 
violent expreſſions againſt the queen, and thoſe ſhe employed 
in her councils ; ſaid, © They were betrayed by Britain; and 
aſſumed the countenance of thoſe who think they have received 
an injury, and are diſpoſed to return it. ky 

2 The 
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The duke of Ormond's army conſiſted of eighteen thou- 
ſand of her majeſty's ſubjects, and about thirty thouſand hired 
from other princes, either wholly by the queen, or jointly by 
her and The States. The duke immediately informed the 
court of the diſpoſitions he found among the foreign generals 
upon this occaſion; and “ that, upon an exigency, he could 
© only depend on the Britiſb troops adhering to him; thoſe 
« of Hanover having already determined to deſert to the 
« Dutch, and tempted the Danes to do the like; and that 
he had reaſon to ſuppoſe the ſame of the reſt. 
| Upon the news arriving at Utrecht, that the duke of Or- 
mond had refuſed to engage in any action againſt the enemy; 
the Dutch miniſters there went immediately to make their 
complaints to the lord privy-ſeal ; aggravating the ſtrangeneſs 
of this proceeding, together with the conſequence of it, 1n 
the loſs of a moſt favourable opportunity for ruining the French 
army, and the diſcontent it muſt needs create in the whole 
body of the confederates ; adding, How hard it was, that 
« they ſhould be kept in the dark, and have no communi- 
« cation of what was done, in a point which ſo nearly con- 
e cerned them.” They concluded, . That the duke muſt 
needs have acted by orders; and defired his lordſhip to 
write, both to court and to his grace, what they had now ſaid. 

The biſhop anſwered, ** That he knew nothing of this fact, 
ce but what they had told him; and therefore was not pre- 
e pared with a reply to their repreſentations : only, in gene- 
© ral, he could venture to ſay, that this caſe appeared very 
« like the conduct of their field-deputies upon former oc- 
&« caſions: That, if ſuch orders were given, they were cer- 
e tainly built upon very juſtifiable foundations; and would 
ſoon be ſo explained, as to convince The States and all 

* 4 | | the 
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the world, that the common intereſt would be better pro- 
« vided for another way, than by a battle or ſiege: That the 
© want of communication, which they complained of, could 
not make The States fo uneaſy as their declining to receive 
it had made the queen, who had uſed her utmoſt endea- 
« yours to perſuade them to concur with her in concerting 
«every ſtep towards a general peace, and ſettling ſuch a plan 
« ag both fides might approve and adhere to; but, to this 
day, The States had not thought fit to accept thoſe offers, 
or to authorize any of their miniſters to treat with her ma- 
« Jeſty's plenipotentiaries upon that affair, although they had 
been prefled to it ever ſince the negociation began: That 
his lordſhip, to ſhew that he did not ſpeak his private ſenſe 
alone, took this opportunity to execute the orders he had 
& received the evening before, by declaring to them, that all 
her majeſty's offers for adjuſting the differences between her 
* and The States were founded upon this expreſs condition, 
That they ſhould come immediately into the queen's mea- 
* ſures, and act openly and fincerely with her; and that, 
& from their conduR, fo directly contrary, ſhe now looked up- 
4 on herfelf to be under no obligation to them.“ | 
Monſieur Buys and his collegues were ſtunned with this 
declaration, made to them at a time when they pretended to 
think the right of complaining to be on their fide, and had 
come to the biſhop upon that errand. But, after their ſurprize 
was abated, and Buys's long reaſonings at an end, they began 
to think how matters might be rernieved ; and were of opini- 
on, that The States fhould immediately diſpatch a miniſter 
to England, unleſs. his lordſhip were empowered to treat 
with them; which, without new commands, he ſaid, he 
was not. They afterwards deſired to know of the biſhop, 
what the meaning was of the laſt words in his declaration, 
That 
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That her majeſty looked upon herſelf to be under no obli- 
« ovation to them. He told them his opinion, That, as 
« the queen was bound by treaty to concert with The 
« States the conditions of a peace; ſo, upon their deelining 
« the concert ſo frequently offered, ſhe was acquitted of 
« that obligation: but that he verily believed, whatever 
« meaſures her majeſty ſhould take, ſhe would always have 
« a friendly regard to the intereſt of their commonwealth ; 
« and that, as their unkindneſs had been very unexpected and 
« diſagreeable to her majeſty, ſo their compliance would be 
« equally pleaſing.” BY 
I have been the more circumſtantial in relating this affair, 
becauſe it furniſhed abundance of diſcourſe, and gave riſe to 
many wild conjectures and miſrepreſentations, as well here as 
in Holland, eſpecially that part which concerned the duke of 
Ormond ; for the angry faction in the houſe of commons, 
upon the firſt intelligence that the duke had declined to act 
offenfively againſt France, in concurrence with the allies, 
moved for an addreſs, wherein the queen fhould be informed 
of © the deep concern of her commons for the dangerous . 
«* conſequences to the common cauſe which muſt ariſe from 
this proceeding of her general; and to beſeech her, that 
« ſpeedy inſtructions might be given to the duke, to proſe. 
cute the war with vigour, in order to quiet the minds of 
eher people, &c. But a great majority was againft this 
motion; and a reſolution drawn up, and preſented to the 
queen by the whole houſe, of a quite contrary tenor: That 
they had an entire confidence in her majeſty's moſt gracious 
% promiſe, to communicate to her parliament the terms of 
the peace before the ſame ſhould be concluded; and that 
* they would ſupport her majeſty, in obtaining an honourable 
and ſafe peace, againſt all ſuch perſons, either at home os 


abroad, 


* 


- 
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ec abroad, who have endeavoured, or thall endeavour, to ob- 
< ftruftthe ſame.” 


The courier ſent with the alternative to Spain was now re- 
turned, with an account that Philip had choſen to renounce 
France for himſelf and his poſterity ; whereof the queen 
having received notice, her majefty, upon the 6th of June, 
in a long ſpeech to both houſes of parliament, laid before them 
the terms of a general peace, ſtipulated between her and France. 
This ſpeech being the plan whereby both France and the al- 
lies have been obliged to proceed in the ſubſequent courſe 
of the treaty ; I ſhall deſire the reader's leave to inſert it at 
length, although I believe it hath been already in moſt hands: 


My lords, and gentlemen, 
The making peace and war is the undoubted prerogative 


of the crown. Yet ſuch is the juſt confidence I place in 


« you, that, at the opening of this ſeſſion, I acquainted you 
that a negociation for a general peace was begun; and after- 
ce wards, by meſſages, I promiſed to communicate to you the 
< terms of peace, before the ſame ſhould be concluded. 
“In purſuance of that promiſe, I now come to let you 
* know upon what terms a general peace may be made. 
„ T need not mention the difficulties which ariſe from 
the very nature of this affair; and it is but too apparent, 
& that theſe difficulties have been increaſed by other obſtructi- 
ons, artfully contrived to hinder this great and good work. 
“ Nothing, however, has moved me from ſteadily pur- 


8 ſuing, in the firſt place, the true intereſts of my own king- 


« doms; and I have not omitted any thing, which might pro- 


e cure to all our allies what is due to them by treaties, and 
* what is neceſſary for their ſecurity. 


The affuring of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, as by law 
eſtabliſhed, in the houſe of Hanover, to theſe kingdoms, 
we A being 
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© being what I have neareſt at heart; particular care is taken, 
not only to have that acknowleged in the ſtrongeſt terms; 
66 1 to have an additional ſecurity, by the removal of that 
perſon out of the dominions of France, who has Ne 
* to diſturb this ſettlement. 

The apprehenſion that Spain and The Weſt Indies might 
« be united to France, was the chief inducement to begin 
* this war; and the effectual preventing of ſuch an union was 
« the principle I laid down at the commencement of this 
« treaty : former examples, and the late negociations, ſuffi- 
« ciently ſhew how difficult it is to find means to accompliſh 
« this work. I would not content myſelf with fuch as are 
*« ſpeculative, or depend on treaties only: I inſiſted on what 
« was ſolid, and to have at hand the power of _— 
« what ſhould be agreed. 

« T can therefore now tell vou, that France at laſt i is. 
brought to offer, that the duke of Anj jou (hall, for himfelf 
and his defcendants, renounce for ever all claim to the 
crown of France; and, that this important article may 
be expoſed to no hazard, the performance is to n 
« the promiſe. 

At the ſame time, the ſucceſſion to the crown of Francs 
« is to be declared, after the death of the preſent dauphin 
and his ſons, to be in the duke of Berry and his ſons, in the 
duke of Orleans and his fons, and fo on to the reſt of the 
« houſe of Bourbon. 

« As to Spain and The Indies, the ſucceſſion to choſe 
e dominions, after the duke of Anjou and his children, is to 
« deſcend to ſuch prince as ſhall be agreed upon at the treaty; 
« for ever excluding the reſt of the Fouſe of | Bowrban. 

For confirming the renunciations and ſettlements bens 
mentioned, it 18 further offered, that they ſhould be ratified 
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in the molt ſtrong and ſolemn manner, both in France 
and Spain; and that thoſe kingdoms, as well as all the 
other powers engaged in the preſent war, ſhall be guarantees 
to the ſame. 

« The nature of this propoſal is ſuch, that 'it executes 
© itſelf: the intereſt of Spain is, to ſupport it; and in France, 
the perſons to whom that ſucceſſion is to belong, will be 
« ready and powerful enough to vindicate their own right. 
& France and Spain are now more effectually divided than 
ever. And thus, by the bleſſing of God, will a real ba- 
« lance of power be fixed in Europe, and remain liable to as 
< few accidents as human affairs can be exempted from. 

« A treaty of commerce between theſe kingdoms and 
* France has been entered upon; but the exceſſive duties 
< laid on ſome goods, and the prohibitions of others, make it 
s impoſſible to finiſh this work ſo ſoon as were to be deſired. 
Care is however taken to eſtabliſh a method of ſettling this 
«© matter; and in the mean time proviſion is made, that the 
< ſame privileges and advantages as ſhall be granted to any 
other nation by France ſhall be granted in like manner to us. 

“The diviſion of the iſland of Sr. Chriſtopher, between 
e us and the French, having been the cauſe of great incon- 
“ yeniency and damage to my ſubjects; I have demanded to 
c have an abſolute ceſſion made to me of that whole iſland: 
te and France agrees to this demand. 

„Our intereſt is ſo deeply concerned i in the trade of North 
America, that l have uſed my utmoſt endeavours to adjuſt 
c that article in the molt beneficial manner. France conſents 
« to reſtore to us the whole Bay and Srreights of Hudſon; 
« to deliver up the ifland of e with Placentia; 
“ and to make an abſolute ceſſion of Annapolis, with the reſt 

of Moua Scotia or Accadie. 
| * The 
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« The ſafety of our home trade will be better provided for, 
« by the demolition of Dunkirk. 

« Our Mediterranean trade, and the Britiſh intereſt and 
« influence in thoſe parts, will be ſecured by the poſſeſſion 
« of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, with the whole iſland of 
© Minorca ; which are offered to remain in my hands. 
The trade to Spain and to The Weft Indies may in ge- 
« neral be ſettled as it was in the time of the late king of 
« Spain, Charles the Second; and a particular proviſion be 
© made, that all advantages, rights, or privileges, which have 
«© been granted, or which may hereafter be granted, by 
«© Spain, to any other nation, ſhall be in like manner granted 
to the ſubjects of Great Britain. _ 

« But, the part which we have. borne in the 
4 of this war entitling us to ſome diſtinction in the terms of 

« peace, I have inſiſted, and obtained, that the Aſſiento, ot 
6 Wh for farniſhing The Spaniſh Weft Indies with Ne- 

ſhall be made with us for the term of thirty: years, 

« in the _—_ manner as it has been enjoyed by the trench 
&« for ten 

I have not — upon me to determine the intereſts of our 
« confederates : Theſe muft be adjuſted in the congreſs: at 
« Utrecht; where my beſt endeavours ſhall be employed, as 
e they have hitherto conſtantly been, to procure to every one 
of them all juſt and reaſonable furiefa8ion. In the mean 
time, I think it proper to acquaint you, that France offers 
to make The Rhine the barrier of the Empire; to yield Bri 
„ /ack, the fort of Kebi, and Landau; and to raze all the 
< fortreſles both on the other fide of The Kine and in that | 
river. ; 

As to the Proteſtant intereſt in Gouna bers watts 
on the part of France no objection to the 1 thereof 
« on the 30 8 

Vol. IX. | 9 The 
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«The Spaniſh Low Countries may go to his Imperial ma- 
« jeſty ; the kingdoms of Maples and Sardinia, the duchy of 

« Milan, and the places belonging to Spain on the coaſt 


© of Tuſcany, may likewiſe be yielded by the treaty of "ee 


© to the emperor. 
As to the kingdom of Sicily; though there remains no 


« difpute concerning the ceſſion of it by the duke of Anjou, 
« yet the diſpoſition thereof is not yet determined, Io 
“The intereſts of The States General with reſpe& to 
ecommerce are agreed to, as they have been demanded by 
their own miniſters, with the exception only of ſome very | 
<« few ſpecies of merchandizes; and the entire barrier, as 
_< demanded by The States in 1709 from France, except two 
* or three places at moſt. 
As to theſe exceptions, ſeveral expedients are propoſed : 
t and I make no doubt but this barrier may be ſo ſettled, as to 
<« render that republick perfectly ſecure againſt any enterprize 
on the part of France; which is the foundation of all my 
& engagements upon this head with The States. 
„The demands of Portugal depending on the diſpoſition 
« of Spain, and that article having been long in diſpute ; it has 
„not been yet poſſible to make any confiderable progreſs 
therein: but my plenipotentiaries will now have an op- 
4 portunity to aſſiſt that king in his pretenſions. 
« Thoſe of the king of Pruſſia are ſuch as, I hope, will 
admit of little difficulty on the part of Frauce; and my ut- 
& moſt endeavours ſhall not be wanting, to procure all I am 
able to ſo good an ally. 
The difference between the barrier demanded for the dule 
of Savoy in 1709 and the offers now made by France is 
very inconſiderable: but, that prince having ſo ſignally 
« diftinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice of the common cauſe, I 
« am endeavouring to procure for him {till farther advantages, 
I France 
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& France has conſented, that the eleQor Palatine ſhall con - 
« tinue his preſent rank among the eleQors, and remain in 

« poſſeſſion of The Upper Palatinate. 

« The electoral dignity is likewiſe ds in the 
* houſe of Hanover, according to the article inſerted, at that 
« prince's deſire, in my demands. | 

« And as tothe reſt of the allies, I make no doubt of vain 
< able to, ſecure. their ſeveral intereſts. | 


My lords, and gentlemen, 

« ] have now communicated to you not only the terms of 

« peace, which may, by the future treaty, be obtained for 
« my own ſubjeQs ; but likewiſe the propoſals of France, for 
« ſatisfying our allies. 

« The former are ſuch as I hve reaſon to expect, to 
© make my people ſome amends for that great and unequal 
burden which they have lain under through the whole courſe 
« of this war; and I am willing to hope that none of our 
<« confederates, and eſpecially thoſe to whom ſo great acceſ- 
“ ſions of dominion and power are to accrue by this peace, 
« will envy an her (hare in the glory and advantage 
« of it. | 
The latter are not yet ſo perfectly adjuſted, as a little 
© more time might have rendered them ; ns the ſeaſon of 
the year making it neceſſary to put an end to this ſeſſion, I 
e reſolved. no longer to defer com nmunicating theſe matters 
* to you. 
1M I can make no doubt but you are all fully perſuaded that 
nothing will be negledted on my part, in the progreſs of 
this negociation, to bring the peace to an happy and 
<« ſpeedy iſſue; and I depend on your entire confidence in 


« me, and your chearful concurrence with me.” | 


- ww 
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The diſcontented party in the houſe of commons, findin 
the torrent againſt them not to be ſtemmed, ſuſpended their 
oppoſition ; by which means an addreſs was voted, nemine 
tontradicente, to acknowledge her majeſty's condeſcenſion, to 
expreſs their ſatisfaction in what ſhe had already done, and 
to deſire ſne would pleaſe to proceed with the 22 nego- 
ciations for obtaining a ſpeedy peace. 

During theſe tranſactions at home, the duke of Ormond q 
was in a yery uneaſy fituation at the army, employed in 
Practiſing thoſe arts which perhaps are fitter for a ſubtle ne- 
gociator than a great commander. But, as he had always 
proved his obedience where courage or conduct could be of 
uſe ; fo the duty he profeſſed to his prince made him ſubmit 
to continue in a ſtate of inactivity at the head of his troops, 
however contrary to his nature, if it were for ber majeſty's 
fervice. He had ſentearly notice to the miniſters, That he 
could not depend upon the foreign forces in the queen's 
« pay; and he now * ſome attempts were already begun, 
to ſeduce them. 

While the courier was expected from Madrid, che duke 
had orders to inform the mareſchal De Yillars of the true 
ate of this affair; and * That his would have deciſive 
© orders in three or four days. In the mean time, he deſired 
the mareſchal would not oblige him to come to any action, 
either to defend himſelf, or to join with prince Eugene s army; 
which he muſt neceſſarily do, if the prince were attacked. 

When the courier was arrived, with the account that 
Philip had choſen to accept of Spain, her majeſty had pro- 
poſed to France a fulpeniion of arms for two months (to 


%. James Butler, duke of Ormend; ſucceeded his grakdfarher in that title in = my was lord 
zeutenant of Ireland in 170, and nin 1710. He ſucceeded the duke of Maribor * * ca 
eee eee his character vol. VIII. part i. = 
Win _ appointments which were. vored criminal — duke Ge ” Hiſtory, 
P. 
be 
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be prolonged to three or four) between the armies now in 
Flanders, upon the following conditions: 

“That, during the ſuſpenſion, endeavours ſhould be uſed 
« for concluding a general peace; or, at leaſt, the article 
« for preventing the union of France and Spain ſhould be 
*« punQually executed, by Philip's renouncing France, for 
6 Fimſelf and his poſterity ; ; and the princes. of Bourbon, 
in like manner, renouncing Spain: je that the town, 
« citadel, and forts of Dunkirk, ſhould be immediately deli- 
« yered into the queen's hands.” Her majeſty, at the fame 
time, endeavoured to get Cambray for the Dutch, provided: 
they would come into the ſuſpenſion. But this was ab- 
ſolutely rejected by France; which that court never would 
have ventured to 40, if thoſe allies could have been prevailed: 
en to have aQed with ſincerity and openneſs, in concert with: 
her majeſty, as her plenipotentiaries had always defired.. 
However, the queen 8 « That, if The States would 
« yield to a ſuſpenſion of arms, they ſhould have ſome 
valuable pledge put into their — N | 

But now freſh intelligence daily arrived, both from Urrech# 
and the army, of attempts to make the troops in her ma- 
jeſty's pay deſert her ſervice; and a deſign even of ſeizing the 
Britiſh forces was whiſpered about, and with reaſon ſuſpected. 

When the queen's ſpeech was publiſhed in Holland, the- 
lord privy ſeal told the Dutch minifters at Lerecht, « Phat: 
* what her majefly had laid before her parhament could not, 
according to the rules of treaty, be looked on as the ut- 
* moſt of what France would yield in the courſe of a negocia · 
tion; but only the utmoſt of what that crown would 
4 pole; in 8 to form the plan of a peace: That theſe con- 
« ditions would certainly have been better, if The States had 
* thought, fit to have gone hand in hand with her! mejeſty, 

e £6 as- * 
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ce asſhe had ſo frequently exhorted them to do: That no- 
ee thing but the want of harmony among the allies had 
** ſpirited the French to ſtand out ſo long: That the queen 
* would do them all the good offices in her power, if they 
thought fit tocomply ; and did not doubt of getting them 
5 reaſonable ſatisfaction, both in relation to their barrier and 
& their trade.” But this reaſoning made no impreſſion, The 
Dutch miniſters ſaid, 4 The queen's ſpeech had deprived 
e them of the fruits of the war.” They were in pain. leſt 
Liſle and Tournay might be two of the towns to be excepted 
out of their barrier. The reſt of the allies grew angry, by 
the example of the Dutch. The populace in Holland be 
to be inflamed ; they publicly talked, * That Britain Pa 
« betrayed them.” Sermons were preached in ſeveral towns 
of their provinces, whether by direction or connivance, filled 
with the higheſt inſtances of diſreſpect to her Britannic ma- 
jeſty, whom they charged as a Papiſt, and an enemy to their 
country. The lord privy ſeal himſelf believed ſomething 
extraordinary was in agitation, and that his own. perſon was 
in danger from the fury of the people. 
It is certain that The States appeared but a few days before 
very much diſpoſed to comply with the meaſures the queen 
had taken, and would have conſented to a general armiſtice, 
if count Zinzendorf, one of the plenipotentiaries for the 
emperor, had not, by direct orders from his court, employed 
himſelf in ſowing jealouſies between Britain and The States; 
and at the fame time made prodigious offers to the latter, ag 
well as to the miniſters of Prufjia ”, the Palatinate, and 
Hanover, for continuing the war. That thoſe three eleQors, 


+ The king of Prayfia had been weary of the war: but © the duke of Mariborovgh's manners 
* and n continue in the army of the allies; when 
« neither their repreſentations, nor his own ſhare in common cauſe, could do it. The duke of 
« Marlborough had no new matter to urge to him; but had a manner, which he could not, or did not, 
6 refiſt.” | Chefterfield, Letter ccxv1,—See an anecdote of the king of Prufiia's court, at the end 
of this Volume, amongſt the Additional Notes to yol. VIIL N. 
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who contributed nothing, except bodies of men in return of 
pay and ſubſidies, ſhould” readily accept the enn of the 
emperor, is eaſy to be accounted for. What appears hardly 
credible is, that a grave republick, uſually Gig enough 
in making their bargains, ſhould venture to reje& the thoughts 
of a peace upon the promiſes of the houſe of Auſtria, the little 
validity whereof they had fo long experienced; and eſpeci 
when they counted upon loſing the ſupport of Britain, their 
moſt powerful ally: but the falſe hopes given them by their 
friends in England of ſome new change in their favour, or 
an imagination of bringing France to better terms by the ap- 

nce of reſolution, added to the weakneſs or corruption 
of ſome who adminiftered their affairs, were the true cauſes 
which firſt created, and afterwards inflamed, this untraQtable 
temper among them. 

The Dutch miniſters were wholly diſconcerted hgh ſor- - 
prized, when the lord privy ſeal told them, “ That a ſuſ- 
« penſion of arms in The Metberlandt would be neceſſary; and 
that the duke of Ormond intended very ſoon to declare it, 
« after he had taken poſſeſſion of Dunkirk.” But his lordſhip 
endeavoured to convince them, that this incident ought rather 
to be a motive for haſtening The States into a compliance with 
her majeſty. He likewiſe communicated to the miniſters of 
the allies the offers made by France, as delivered in the ſpeech 
from the throne, which her majeſty thought to be fatisfatory”; 
and hoped, “their maſters would concur with her in bring- 
« ing the peace to a fpeedy concluſion, wherein each in par- 
e ticular might be aſſured of her beſt offices for nn 
their juſt pretenſions.“ 

In the mean time the duke of Ormond was directed to 
fend a body of troops to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk, as ſoon 
as he ſhould have notice from the mareſchal De Fillars that 

_ 
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the commandant of the town had received orders from his 
court to deliver it. But the duke foreſaw many difficulties 
in the executing of this commiſſion. He could. truſt ſuch 
an ize to no forces except thoſe of her majeſty's own 
ſubjects. He conſidered the temper of The States in this con- 
juncture; and was loth to divide a ſmall body of men, upon 
whoſe faithfulneſs alone he could depend. He thought it 
not prudent to expoſe them to march through the enemy's 
country, with whom there was yet neither peace nor truce ; 
and he had ſufficient reaſons to apprehend that the Duzch 
would either not permit ſuch a detachment to paſs through 
their towns (as themſelves had more than hinted to him), or 
would ſeize them as they paſſed. Beſides, the duke had fairly 
ſignified to mareſchal De Yillars, © that he expected to be 
4 deſerted by all the foreign troops in her majeſty's pay, as 
4 ſoon as the armiſtice ſhould be declared; at which the 
mareſchal, appearing extremely diſappointed, ſaid, * The 
« king his maſter reckoned, that all the troops under his 
« oprace's command ſhould yield to the ceſſation; and won- 
& dered how it ſhould come to paſs, that thoſe who might be 
paid for lying ſtill would rather chuſe, aſter a ten years 
«way to enter into the ſervice of new maſters, under whom 
e they muſt fight on for nothing.” In ſhort, the opinion of 
Monſ. Fillers was, That this difficulty canceled the pro- 
4 miſe of ſurrendering Dwnkirk;” which therefore he op- 
poſed as much as poſſible, in the letters he writ to his court. 

Upon the duke of Ormond's repreſenting thoſe difficulties, 
the queen altered her meaſures, and ordered forces to be ſent 
from England to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk. The duke was 
kewile commanded to tell the foreign generals in her ma- 
jeſty 's ſervice, how highly ſhe would reſent their deſertion; 
alter which their matices muſt give up all thoughts of any 
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arrears, either of pay or ſubſidy. The lord privy ſeal ſpoke the 
fame language at Urrecht, to the ſeveral miniſters of the 
allies, as Mr. ſecretary Sz. Jobn did to thoſe who reſided here; 
adding, That the proceeding of the foreign troops would 
te be looked upon as a declaration for or againſt her majeſty ; 
« and that, in caſe they deſert her ſervice, ſhe would look on 
« herſelf as juſtified before God and man, to continue her 
c negociation at U7rech?, or any other place, whether the allies 
« concur or not.” And particularly the Dutch were aſſured, 
That, if their maſters ſeduced the forces hired by the 
te queen, they muſt take the whole pay, arrears, and ſubfi- 
“ dies, on themſelves.” | N 

The earl of Straſford, preparing about this time to return 
to Utrecht, with inſtructions proper to the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, went firſt to the army, and there informed the duke of 
Ormond of her majeſty's intentions. He allo acquainted The 
States deputies with the queen's uneaſineſs, left, by the mea- 
ſares they were taking, they ſhould drive her to extremities, 
which ſhe defired ſo much to avoid. He farther repreſented 
to them, in the plaineſt terms, the provocations her majeſty 
had received, and the grounds and reaſons for her preſent _ 
conduct. He likewiſe declared to the commanders in chief of 
the foreign troops in the queen's pay, and in the joint pay of 
Britain and The States, with how much ſurprize her majeſty 
«had heard that there was the leaſt doubt of their obeying 
the orders of the duke of Ormond ; which if they refuſed, 
<« her majeſty would eſteem it not only as an indignity and 
c affront, but as a declaration againſt her; and, in ſuch a caſe, 
they muſt look on themſelves as no farther entitled either to 
any arrear, or future pay, or ſubſidies.” 

Six regiments, under the command of Mr. Hill, were now 
preparing to embark, in order to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk ; 
Vol. IX. Aa and 
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and the duke of Ormond, upon the firſt intelligence ſent him 
that the French were ready to deliver the town, was to de- 
elare, He could act no longer againſt France.” The queen 
gave notice immediately of her, proceedings to The States. 

She let them plainly know, That their perpetual caballing 
« with her factious ſubjects, againſt her authority, had forced 
& her into fuch meaſures as otherwiſe ſhe would not have engaged 
© in. However, her majeſty was willing yet to forget all that 
4 had paſſed, and to unite with them in the ſtricteſt ties of 
4 amity, which ſhe hoped, they would now do; ſince they 
* could not but be convinced, by the late dutiful addrefles. 
4 of both houſes, how far their high mightineſſes had been de- 
<«. luded; and drawn in as inftruments to ſerve the turn, and 
4 gratify the paſſions, of a diſaffected party: That their op- 
<« poſition, and want of concert with her majeſty's miniſters, 
te which ſhe had ſo often invited them to, had encouraged. 
& France to except towns out of their barrier, which otherwiſe: 
might have been yielded: That, however, ſhe had not pre- 
&« cluded them, or any other ally, from demanding more; and 
« eyen her own terms were but conditional, upon ſuppoſition 
« of. a general peace to enſue : That her majeſty - reſolved to. 
« a& upon the plan laid down in her ſpeech,” And ſhe re- 
peated the promiſe of her beſt offices to promote the intereſt of 
The States, if they would deal ſincerely with her. 

Some days before the duke of Ormand had notice that or- 
ders were given for the ſurrender of Dunkirk, prince Eugene 
of Savoy ſent for the generals of the allies, and aſked them ſe-. 
verally, „Whether, in caſe the armies ſeparated, , they would. 
march with him, or ftay with the duke All of them, 
except two, who commanded but ſmall bodies, agreed to join. 
with the prince; who thereupon, about three days after, ſent 
the, duke word. That he intended to march r 
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« day (as it was ſuppoſed) to, beſiege Landrech” The Yoke 
returned an anſwer, © That he was furpriztd at the prides 
« meſſage, there having been not the Jeaſt previous 1 55 
4 "vn im, nor any mention in the meſſage, Which way, or 
upon what deſign, the march was intended: therefore, that 

-< duke could not reſolve to march with him; much leſs 
« could the prince expect aſſiſtance from the queen's army, in 
any deſign undertaken after this manner.” The duke told 
this beforehand, that he (the prince) might take his Inka. 
ſures accordingly, and not ee to her maßeſty s general any 
misfortune that might happen. 

On the 16th of July, N. S. the ſeveral generals of the al- 
lies joined prince Eugene t army, and began their match, after 
taking leave of the duke and the earl of Srrafford, Whoſe ex- 

ſtulations could not prevail on them to 19 ; altholigh the 
latter aſſured them, That the queen had lac neither peace. 
nor truce with Rate; j and that her forces would now be 
« Jeft expoſed to the enem as; 

The next day after this famous deſertion, the duke of Or. 
mond received a letter from Monſ. De Yillats, with an accbunt 
that the town and citadel of DunBirk ſhould be Ki to 
Mr. Hill. Whereupon a ceffation of arms wits declared, by - 
ſound of trumpet, at the head of the Britiſ army; w md | 
now conſiſted only of about eighteen thouſatid then, all of her | 
majeſtys ſubjeQs, except the Holſeiners and count Walliss 
dragoons. With this ſmall body of men the general. began . 
his march; and, purſuant to orders from court, retired tö- 
wards the ſea, in the manner he thought moſt convenienit for 
the queen's ſervice, When he came as far as Plies, he was told © 
by ſome of his officers, © That the commandants of Bouchain, . 
« Douay, Lifle, and Tournay, had refuſed them paſſage through _ 
© thoſe towns, or even liberty of entrance; ard faid it was 
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« by order of their maſters.” The duke immediately re- 
collected that, when the deputies firft heard of his. reſolution 
to withdraw his troops, they told him, © They. hoped he did 
« not intend: to march any of their towns.” This 
made him conclude, that the orders muſt be general, and that 
his army, would certainly meet with the ſame treatment which- 
his officers had done. He had likewiſe, before the armies ſe-- 
parated, received information of ſome deſigns that concerned 
the ſafety, or at leaſt the freedom, of his own perſon, and 
(which much more valued). that of thoſe few Britiſh. 
troops entruſted to his care. No general was ever more truly. 
or deſervedly beloved by his. ſoldiers, who, to a man, were 
prepared to ſacrifice their lives in his ſervice; and whoſe reſent... 
ments were raiſed to the utmoſt, by the ingratitude, as they. 
termed it, of their deſerters. | 

Upon theſe provocations, he laid aſide all thoughts of return-- 
ing to Dunkirk, and began to conſider how he might per- 
form, in ſo difficult a conjunQure, ſomething important to the: 
queen, and at the ſame time find a ſecure retreat for his forces. 
He formed his plan without communicating it to any perſon 
whatſoever; and the diſpoſition of the army being to march 
towards Varneton, in the way to Dunkirk, he gave ſudden 
orders to lieutenant- general Gadegan, to change his route (ac- 
cording to the military phraſe), and. move towards. Orchies, a. 
town leading directly to Ghent. | 

When prince Eugene and The: States deputies received 
news of the duke's motions, they. were alarmed. to the ut- 
moſt degree; and ſent count Vaſſau, of Hordenberg,.. to the 
generals camp near Orcbies, to excuſe what had been done; 
and to aſſure his grace, That thoſe commandants who had 
« refuſed paſſage to his officers had acted wholly without or- 
« ders.” Count Hemp ſecl, one of. the Dutch generals, came 

5 like 
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likewiſe to the duke with the ſame ſtory ; but all this made 

little impreſſion on the general, who held on his march; and 

on the 23d of July, N. S. entered Ghent, where he was reodived 

with great ſubmiſſion by the inhabitants, and took poſſeſſion 
of the town, as he likewiſe did of Bruges a few days after. 

The duke of Ormond thought that, conſidering the preſent 
diſpoſition of The States towards Britain, it might be n 
for the queen to have ſome pledge from that republick in her 
hands, as well as from France; by which means her majeſty 
would be empowered to act the part that beſt be came her, of 
being mediator at leaſt; and that, while Ghent was in the 
queenꝰ's hands, no proviſions could paſs The Scheld or The Lit 
without her permiſſion, by which he bad it in his power to 
ſtarve their army, The poſſeſſion of theſe towns ae like- 
wiſe teach the Dutch and Inperialiſis to preſerve a degree of © 
decency and civility to her majeſty, which both of them were 

n ſome- occaſions too apt to forget: and beſides, there 
was already in the town of Ghent a battalion of Britiſh troops, 
and a detachment of five hundred men in the citadel, to- 
gether with a great quantity of ' ammunition-ſtores- for the * 
ſervice of the war, which would certainly have been feized or 
embezzled : ſo that no ſervice could be more ſeaſonable or © 
uſeful -in the preſent junRure than this; which the queen 
highly approved, and left the duke a diſcretionary power to act 
as he thought fit on any future emergency. - _ 

I have a little interrupted the order of time in relating tlie 
duke of Ormond s proceedings, who, after having placed a 
garriſon at Bruges, and ſent a ſupply of men and ammunition 
to Dunkirk, retired to Gent, where he continued ſome months, - ' 
till he had leave to return to England. 

Upon the arrival of colonel Diſncy at court, with an ac- 
connt that Mr. Hill had taken poſſefſion of Dunbirb, an uni- 
verſal 
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verſal joy ſpread over the kingdom; this event being looked 
on as the certain lore· runner of a — beſides, the French 


otherwiſe ſanguige enough, could neyer bring themſelves to 
believe that the town would be delivered, till certain intel- 
ligence came that it was actually in our hands. Neither 
were the miniſters themſelves altogether at cafe, or free from 
ſuſpicion, whatever countenance they made; for they knew 
very well that the French king had many plauſible reaſons to 
elyde his promiſe, if he found cauſe to repent it; one con- 
dition of ſurrendering Duubirl being a general armiſtice of all 
the. 6 in the Britiſb pay, which her majeſty was not able 
to perform; and upon this failure, the mareſchal De Villar 
(as we have before related) endeavoured to diſſuade his court 
from accepting the conditions; and in the very interval while 
thaſe difficulties were adjuſting, the mareſchal De Uxe/les, 
2 the Freneh plenipotentiaries at Urecht (whoſe inclina- 
as Well as thoſe of his colleague Monſ. Meſuager led 
13 to 1 a0 The States more than Britain) aſſured the lord 
privy ſeal, © That the Durch were then preſſing to enter into 
e ſeparate meaſures with his maſters,” And his lordſhip, in 
a viht to abbe De Polignac, obſerving a perſon to withdraw 
as. he entered the abbé ss chamber, was told by this miniſter, 
« That the perſon. he ſaw-was one Moleau, of Amſterdam, 
be mentioned before, a famous agent for The States with 
c France, who had been entertaining him (the abbe) upon the 
« ſame ſubject; but that he had refuſed to treat with Maleau, 
4e without the privity of England.” 

Mr. Harley, whom we mentioned above to have been ſent 
early in the ſpring to Utrecht, continued longer in Holland 
than was at firſt expected; but, having received her majeſty's 
ON inſtructions, was about 


It 


this time arrived at JZanover. + 
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It was the misfortune of his electoral highneſs,* to be very ill 
ſerved: by Monſ. Borhimur, his envoy here, who affiſted at all 
the faQtious meetings of the diſcontented party, and deceived 
his maſter by a falſe repreſentation of the kingdom, drawn 
from the opinion of theſe to whom he confined” his converſa- 
tion, There was likewiſe at the elector's court a little French 
nan, without any merit or conſequence, called Rvbithan, Who, 
by the aſſiſtanee and eneouragement of · tlie laſt miniſtry, had 
inſinuated himſelf into ſome degree of that prince's favour, 
which he uſed in giving his maſter the worſt impteſſions be 
was able of thoſe whom the queen employed in her ſervice; 
inſinuating; That the preſent miniſters were not in the W. 
«tereſt of his highneſs's family; that their views were to- 
e Vards the pretender; that they were making an unſecure . 
and diſhonourable peace; that the weight of the nation was 
«againſt them; and that it was impoſſible for them to pre- 
c ſerve much longer their credit or Ay 
The earl Rivers had, in the fores Lang ear, beer ſent to 
Hanover, in order to undeceive the elector, and remove 
whatever prejudices might be infuſed into his bighneſs againft 
1 s proceedings; but it ſhould ſeem that he had no 
great ſueceſs in his negociation : for, ſooh after his return 
1 England, Monſ. Bothmar's memorial appeared, in the man- 
ner I have already related, which diſcovered the ſentiments - 
of his electoral highneſs (if they were truly repreſented in 
that memorial) to differ not a little from thoſe of the queen. 
Mr. Harley was therefore directed to take the firſt opportuni- 
ty of ſpeaking to the elector in private; to aſſure him, That, 
9 alebogh her majeſty: had thought herfelf juſtly provoked: 
« by the conduct of his minifter, yet ſuch was her atte&tion - 
« for his maunes, and concern for the intereſts of his family, 
ce that, 
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that, inſtead of ſhewing the leaſt mark of reſentment, ſhe 
«© had choſen to ſend him (Mr. Harley), fully inſtructed to 
open her deſigns, and ſhew his highneſs the real intereſt 
© of Britain in the preſent conjuncture. Mr. Harley was 
to give the eleQor a true account of what had paſſed in Exg- 
land during the firſt part of this ſeſſion of parliament ; to 
expoſe to his highneſs the weakneſs of thoſe with whom his 
miniſter had conſulted, and under whoſe directions he had 
acted; to convince him how much lower that faction muſt 
become when a peace ſhould be concluded, and when the na- 
tural ſtrength of the kingdom, diſencumbered from the bur- 
then of the war, ſhould be at liberty to exert itſelf; to ſhew 
him how his intereſt in the ſucceſſion was facrificed to that 
of a party: That his highneſs had been hitherto a friend to 
&* both ſides; but that the meaſures taken by his miniſters, 
£ had tended only to ſet him at the head of one, in oppoſition 
< tothe other: To explain to the elector, how fully the ſafety 
of Europe was provided for by the plan of peace in her ma- 
jeſty's ſpeech : and how little reaſon thoſe would appear to 
have, who complained the loudeſt of this plan, if it were 
compared either with our engagements to them when we 
began the war, or with their performances in the courſe. 
of it. | wo, 11 

Upon this occaſion, Mr. Harley was to obſerve to the 
elector, That it ſhould rather be wondered at, how the 
te queen had brought France to offer ſo much, than yet to 
64 offer no more; becauſe, as ſoon as ever it appeared that her 
“ majeſty would be at the head of this treaty, and that the 
<« intereſts of Britain were to be provided for, ſuch endea- 
„ yours were uſed to break off the negociation, as are hardly 
* to be paralleled ; and the diſunion thereby created among 
#* the allies had given more opportunites to the enemy of 


being 
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being ſlow in their conceſſions, than any other meaſures might 
e poſhbly have done: That this want of concert among the 
&« allies could not in any ſort be imputed to the queen; who 
“had all along invited them to it with the greateſt earneſt- 
<« neſs, as the ſureſt means to bring France to reaſon ; That 
6 the had always in a particular manner prefſed The States 
« General to come into the ſtricteſt union with her, and 
ce opened to them her intentions with the greateſt freedom; 
but finding that, inſtead of concurring with hes majeſty, 
they were daily carrying on intrigues to break off the nego- 
« ciation, and thereby deprive her of the advantages ſhe 
© might juſtly expect from the enſuing peace, having no other 
e way left, ſhe was forced to act with France, as ſhe did, by 
„ herſelf: That, however, the queen had not taken upon 
<« herſelf to determine the intereſts of the allies, who were at 
« liberty of inſiſting on farther pretenſions; wherein her ma- 
« jefty would not be wanting, to ſupport them as far as ſhe 
<« was able, and improve the conceſſions already made by 
& France; in which caſe, a good underſtanding and har- 
* mony among the confederates would yet be of the greateſt 
e uſe for making the enemy more tractable and eaſy.” 

I have been more particular in reciting the ſubſtance of 
Mr. Harley's inſtructions, becauſe it will ſerve as a recapitu- 
lation of what I have already faid upon this ſubjeQ, and ſeems 
to ſet her majeſty's intentions and proceedings at this time in 
the cleareſt ligt. | Wor 

After the ceſſation of arms declared by the duke of Or- 
mond, upon the delivery of Dunkirk, the Britiſb plenipoten- 
tiaries very earneſtly preſſed thoſe of Holland to eome into a 
general armiſtice ; for, if the whole confederacy ated in con- 
junction, this would certainly be the beſt means for bringing 
the common enemy to reaſonable terms of peace: but The 
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States, deluded by the boundleſs promiſes of count Zinzen- 
dorf and the undertaking talent of prince Eugene, who 
dreaded the concluſion of the war, as the period of his glory, 
would not hear of a ceſſation. The loſs of eighteen thouſand 
Britons was not a diminution of weight in the balance of 
ſuch an ally as the emperor, and ſuch a general as the 
prince. Beſides, they looked upon themſelves to be til! 
ſuperior to France in the field; and, although their com- 
putation was certainly right in point of number, yet, in my 
opinion, the concluſion drawn from it was grounded upon a 
great miſtake. I have been aſſured by ſeveral perſons of our 
own country, and ſome foreigners of the firſt rank both for 
{kill and ftation in arms, that, in moſt victories obtained in 
the preſent war, the Britiſh troops were ever employed in the 
poſt of danger and honour, and uſually began the attack 
(being allowed to be naturally more fearleſs than the people 
of any other country); by which they were not only an ex- 
ample of courage to the reft, but muſt be acknowledged, 
without partiality, to have governed the fortune of the day ; 
ſince it is known enough, how {mall a part of an army is 
generally engaged in any battle. It may likewiſe be added, 
that nothing is of greater moment in war than opinion. 
The French, by their frequent loſſes, which they chiefly 
attributed to the courage of our men, believed that a Britiſb 
general, at the head of Britiſb troops, was not to be over- 
come; and the mareſchal De Villars was quickly ſenſible of 
the advantage he had got; for, in a very few days after the 
deſertion of the allies, happened the earl of 4/bemarle's dil- 

ace at Denain, by a feint of the mareſchal's, and a manifeſt 
failure ſomewhere or other both of courage and conduct on 
the fide of the confederates ; the blame of which was equally 
ſhared between prince Eugene and the earl; although it is 
| certain, 
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certain, the duke of Ormond gave the latter timely warning 
of his danger; obſerving he was neither intrenched as he 
ought, nor provided with bridges ſufficient for the fituation 

he was in, and at ſuch a diſtance from the main army. 
The marquis De Torcy had likewiſe the ſame ſentiments of 
what mighty conſequence thoſe few Britiſb battalions. were wo 
the confederate army; ſince he adviſed his mafter to deliver 
up Dunkirk, although the queen could not perform the con- 
dition underſtood, which was a ceſſation of arms of all the 
foreign forces in her pay. e 
It muſt be owned, that Monſ. De Torcy made great merit 
of this confidence that his maſter placed in the queen; and, 
obſerving her majeſty's diſpleaſure againſt the Dutch on ac- 
count of their late proceedings, endeavoured to inflame it 
with aggravations enough; inſinuating, That, ſince The 
« States had acted ſo ungratefully, the queen ſhould let her 
forces join with thoſe of France, in order to compel the 
* confederates to a peace.” But, although this overture 
were very tenderly hinted from the French court, her ma- 
jeſty heard it with the utmoſt abhorrence ; and ordered her 
ſecretary Mr. Sr. Jobn (created about this time viſcount Boling- 
broke) to tell Monſ. De Torcy, * That no provocations what- 
ever ſhould tempt her to diſtreſs her allies; but ſhe would 
« endeavour to bring them to reaſon by fair means, or leave 
ce them to their own conduct: That, if the former ſhould 
« be found impraQticable, ſhe would then make her own 
« peace, and content herſelf with doing the office of a me- 
« djator between both parties: but, if The States ſhould at 
« any time come to a better mind, and ſufter their miniſters 
<« to act in conjunction with hers, ſhe would aſſert their juſt 
< intereſts to the utmoſt, and make no farther progreſs in 
« any treaty with France, until thoſe allies received all rea; 
B b 2 | * ſonable 
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« ſonable ſatisfaction, both as to their barrier and their 
« trade.” The Britiſb plenipotentiaries were directed to give 
the ſame aſſurances to the Dutch miniſters at Utrecht; and 
-withal to let them know; © That the queen was determined, 
dy their late conduct, to make peace either with or with- 
« out them; but would much rather chuſe the former.” 
There was, however, one advantage, which her maj 
reſolved to make by this defection of her foreigners. She had 
been led, by the miſtaken politicks of ſome years paſt, to 
involve herſelf in ſeveral guaranties with the princes of the 
North, which were in ſome fort contradictory to one another: 
but this conduct of theirs wholly annulled all fuch engage. 
ments, and left her at liberty to interpoſe in the affairs of 
thoſe parts of Europe in ſuch a manner as would beſt ſerve 
the intereſts of her own kingdoms, as well as that of the 
Proteſtant religion, and ſettle a due balance of power in the 
North. ON 1; 
The grand article for preventing the union of France and 
Spain was to be executed during a ceſſation of arms. But 
many difficulties ariſing about that and ſome other points of 
eat importance to the common cauſe, which could not eafily 
be adjuſted either between the French and Britiſh plenipoten- 
tiaries at Utrecht, or by correſpondence between Monſ. De 
Torcy and the miniſtry here ; the queen took the reſolution of 
ſending the lord viſcount Bolingbroke immediately to France, 
fully inſtructed in all her intentions, and authorized to nego- 
ciate every thing neceſſary for ſettling the treaty of peace in 
ſuch a courſe as might bring it to a happy and fpeedy con- 
cluſion. He was empowered to agree to a general ſuſpenſion 
of arms, by fea and land, between Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, to continue for four months, or until the concluſion 
of the peace ; provided France and Spain would previouſly 
n | give 
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give poſitive affurances to make good the terms demanded. 
by her majeſty for the duke of Savoy, and would likewiſe 
adjuſt and determine the forms of the ſeveral renunciations to 
be made by both thoſe crowns, in order to prevent their 
being ever united. The lord Bolingbroke was likewiſe authori- 
zed to ſettle ſome differences relating to the elector of Bava- 
ria, for whoſe interefts France was as much concerned as her 
majeſty was for thoſe of the duke of Savoy; to explain all 
doubtful articles which particularly related to the advantages. 
of Britain; to know the real altimatum, as it is termed, of 
France upon the general plan of peace ; and laſtly, to cut off 
all hopes from that court of ever bringing the queen to force 
her allies to a diſadvantageous peace; her majeſty reſolving to 
impoſe no ſcheme at all upon them, or to debar them from the 
liberty of endeavouring to obtain the beſt conditions they 
could. | B 
The lord Bolingbroke went to France in the beginning of 
Auguſt ; was received at court with particular marks of diſtinc- 
tion and reſpect; and in a very few days, by his uſual ad- 
dreſs and ability, performed every part of his commiſſion 
extremely to the queen's content and his own honour. | He 
returned to England before the end of the month; but Mr. 
Prior, who went along with him, was left behind, to adjuſt 
whatever differences might remain or ariſe between the two 
crowns d. Ko ; i 
In the mean time, the general conferences at Uzerecht, 

which for ſeveral weeks had been let fall, ſince the delivery 
of Dunkirk, were now refumed. But, the Dazch ſtill de. 
claring againſt a ſuſpenſion of arms, and refuſing to accept 
the queen's ſpeech as a plan to negociate upon, there was no 

» See a Letter from Lord Rolingbroks to Mer. Prior, ow this occalion, amougt the Lr Corroftond- | 


me in the fecond part of this volume. N. 
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progreſs made for ſome time 1n the great work of the peace. 
Whereupon the Brz:;/þ plenipotentiaries told thoſe of The 
States, That, if the queen's endeavours could not procure 
„ more than the contents of her ſpeech, or if the French 
&« ſhould ever fall ſhort of what was there-offered, the Duzch 
e could blame none but themſelves, who, by their condug, 
< had rendered things difficult, that would otherwiſe have 
„been eaſy.” However, her majeſty thought it prudent to 
keep The States ſtill in hopes of her good offices, to prevent 
them from taking the deſperate courſe of leaving themſelves 
wholly at the mercy. of France; which was an expedient 
they formerly practiſed, and which a party among them was 
now. inclined to adviſe. = | * 
Whilſt the congreſs at Utrecht remained in this inactive 
Kate, the queen proceeded to perfect that important article 

for preventing the union of France and Spain. It was pro- 

ſed, and accepted, that Philip thould renounce France, for 
himſelf and his poſterity ; and that the moſt Chriſtian king 
and all the princes of his blood ſhould in the like manner 
renounce Spain. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this project of renunciation lay 
under a great diſrepute, by the former practices of this very 
king Lewis XIV, purſuant to an abſurd notion among many 
an that kingdom, of a divine right annexed to proximity of 
blood, not to be controlled by any human law. | | 
But it is plain the French themſelves had recourſe to thi 
method, after all their infractions of it, ſince the Pyrenean 
treaty ; for the firſt dauphin, in whom the original claim was 
veſted, renounced for himſelf and his eldeſt ſon, which opened 
the way to Philip duke of Anjou; who would however hardly 
have ſucceeded, if it had not been for the will made in his 
favour by the laſt king, Charles II. 
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It is indeed hard to reflect with any patience upon the 
unaccountable ſtupidity of the princes of Europe for ſome 
centuries paſt, who left a probability to France of ſucceeding 
in a few ages toall their dominions ; whilſt, at the-ſame'time, 
no alliance with that kingdom could be of advantage to any 
prince, by reaſon of the Sa/igue law. Should not common 
prudence have taught every ſovereign in Chriſtendom to enact 
a Salique law with reſpect to France; for want of which, it 
is almoſt a miracle that the Bourbon family hath not poſſeſſed 
the univerſal monarchy by right of inheritance ? When the 
French aſſert a proximity of blood gives a divine right, as 
fome of their miniſters (who ought to be more wiſe or 
honeſt) have lately advanced in this very caſe to the title of 
Spain; do they not, by allowing a French ſucceſſion, make 
their own kings uſurpers ? Or, if the Saligue law be divine, is 
it not of univerſal obligation, and conſequently of force to 
exclude France from inheriting by daughters? Or, laſtly, if 
that law be of human inſtitution, may it not be enacted in 
any ſtate, with whatever extent or limitation the legiſlature 
ſhall think fit? for the notion of an unchangeable human law 
is an abſurdity in government, to be believed only by ig: 
norance, and ſupported by power. From hence it follows, 
that the children of the late queen of France, although ſhe 
had renounced, were as legally excluded from ſucceeding to 
Spain as if the Salique law had been fundamental in that 
kingdom; fince that excluſion was eſtabliſhed by every: 
power in Spain which could poſhbly give a ſanction to any 
law there; and therefore the duke of Anjou's title is wholly 
founded upon the bequeſt of his predeceſſor (which hath great 
authority in that monarchy, as it formerly had in ours),. upon 
the confirmation of the cortes, and the general conſent of the 


people. * | | e. | 
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It is certain, the faith of princes is fo frequently ſubſer- 
vient to their ambition, that renunciations have little validity, 
otherwiſe than from the powers and parties whoſe intereſt it is 
to ſupport them. But this renunciation, which the queen 
hath exacted from the French king and his grandſon, I take to 
be armed with all the eſſential circumftances that can fortify 
ſuch an act: for as it is neceſſary for the ſecurity of every 

rince in Europe that thoſe two great kingdoms ſhould never 

united; ſo the chief among them will readily conſent to 
BE guarantees for preventing ſuch a misfortune. 

* Beſides, this propoſal (according to her majeſty's expreſſion 
in her ſpeech) is of ſuch a nature, that it executes itſelf ; be- 
cauſe the Spaniards, who dread ſuch an union for every 
reaſon that can have weight among men, took care that 
their king ſhould not only renounce in the moſt folemn 
manner; but likewiſe that the act ſhould be framed in the 
ſtrongeſt terms themſelves could invent, or we could furniſh 
them with. As to France, upon ſuppoſal of the young dau- 
phin's dying in a few years, that kingdom will not be in a 
condition to engage in a long war againſt a powerful alliance, 
fortified with the addition of the Spaniards, and the party of 
the duke of Berry, or whoever elſe thall be next claimer : 
and the longer the preſent dauphin lives, the weaker muſt 
Philip's intereſt be in France ; becauſe the princes who are to 
ſucceed by this renunciation will have moſt power and credit 
in the kingdom. 

The miſchiefs occaſioned by the want of a good under- 
ſtanding between the allies, eſpecially Britain and Holland, 
were raiſed every day ; the French taking the advantage, and 
raifing- difficulties, not only upon the general plan of peace, 
but likewiſe upon the explanation of ſeveral articles in the 
projected treaty between them and her majeſty. They in- 
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fiſted to have Jie, as the equivalent for Dunkirk : and de- 
manded 7ournay, Maubeuge, and Conde, tor the two or three 
towns mentioned in the queen's ſpeech : which the Britiſb 
plenipotentiaries were fo far from allowing, that they tefuſed to 
confer with thoſe of France upon that foot; although at 
the fame time the former had treſh apprehenſions that the 
Dutch, in a fit of deſpair, would accept whatever terms the 
enemy pleaſed to offer, and, by precipitating their own peace, 
prevent her majeſty from obtaining any * doch for 
her allies and -herſelf. 

It is moſt certain that the repeated loſes ſuffered by The 
States, in little more than two months after they had with- 
drawn themſelves from the queen's aſſiſtance, did wholly dif 
concert their counſels ; and their prudence (as it is uſual) began 
to forſake them with their good fortune. They were ſo weak 
as to be {till deluded by their friends in England, who con- 
tinued to give them hopes of ſome mighty and immediate 
reſource from hence; for, when the duke of Ormond had 
been about a month in Ghent, he received a letter from the 
mareſchal De Fillars, to inform him, © That the Dutch ge- 
' © nerals taken at Denain had told the mareſchal-publicly of a 
« ſudden revolution expected in Britain; that particularly 
« the earl of * Albemarle and Mon.  Hompeſeh diſcourſed 
very freely of it; and that nothing was more commonly 
e talked of in Holland. It was then likewiſe confidently re- 
ported in Ghent, that the queen was dead; and we all remem- 
ber what rumour flew about here at the very ſame time, as if 
her majeſty's health were in a bad condition. 

Whether ſuch vain hopes as theſe gave ſpirit to the Dutch; ; 
whether their frequent misfortunes made them angry and ful: | 
len; whether they {till expected to over-reach us by ſome 
private ſtipulations with France, through the mediation of the 
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eleQor of Bavaria, as that prince afterwards gave out; or 
whatever elſe was the cauſe ; they utterly refuſed a ceſſation 
of arms, and made not the leaſt return to all the advances and 
invitations made by her majeſty, until the cloſe of the cam- 
ign. 
pit was then The States firſt began to view their affairs in 
another light; to conſider how little the vaſt promiſes of count 
| Zinzendorf were to be relied on; to be convinced that France 
was not diſpoſed to break with her majeſty, only to gratify 
their ill humour, or unreaſonable demands; to diſcover that 
their factious correſpondents on this fide the water had ſhame- 
fully miſled them; that ſome of their own principal towns 
grew heartily weary of the war, and backward in their loans; 
and, laſtly, that prince Eugene, their new general, whether 
his genius or fortune had left him, was not for their turn. 
They, therefore, directed their miniſters at Uzrecht to ſignify 
to the lord privy ſeal and the earl of Szrafford, + That The 
* States were diſpoſed to comply with her majeſty, and to 
e defire her good offices with France; particularly, that 
* Tournay and Conde might be left to them as part of their 
barrier, without which they could not be fate : That the 
« elector of Bavaria might not be ſuffercd to retain any town 
„ in The Metberlands, which would be as bad for Holland as 
« if thoſe places were in the hands of France: There for 
The States propoſed, that Luxembourg, Namur, Charleroy, 
« and Mieuport, might be delivered to the emperor : Laſtly, 
“That the French might not inſiſt on excepting the four 
* ſpecies of goods out of the tariff of 1664: That, if her 
4 majeſty could prevail with France to fatisfy their maſters on 
« theſe articles, they would be ready to ſubmit in all the reſt.” 
When the queen received an account of this good diſpoſi- 
tion in The States General, immediately orders were ſeat to 


Mr, 
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Mr. Prior, to inform the miniſters of the French court, That 
eher majeſty had now ſome hopes of the Dutch complying 
« with her meaſures; and therefore ſhe reſolved, as ſhe had 
« always declared, whenever thoſe allies came to themſelves, 
not to make the peace without their reaſonable ſatisfaQtion.” 
The difficulty that moſt preſſed was about the diſpoſal of Tour- 
nay and Conde. The Dutch inſiſted ſtrongly to have both, 
and the French were extremely unwilling to part with either. 
The queen judged the former would ſuffice. for compleat- 
ing the barrier of The States. Mr. Prior was therefore directed 
to preſs the marquis De Torcy effectually on this head; and 
to terminate all that miniſter's objections, by aſſuring him 
of her majeſty's reſolution to appear openly on bop of the 
Dutch, if this demand were refuſed. It was thought con- 
venient to act in this reſolute manner with France; whole late 
ſucceſs againſt Holland had taught the miniſters of the. moſt 
Chriſtian king to reſume their old imperious manner of treat- 
ing with that republick; to which they were farther en- 
couraged by the ill underſtanding between her majeſty and the 
allies. 
This appeared from the reſult of an idle quarrel that hap- 
pened, about the end of Auguſt, at Utrecht, between a French 
and a Dutch plenipotentiary, Monſ. Meſuager and count 
Rechteren ; wherein the court of France demanded ſuch ab- 


je& ſubmiſſions, and with ſo much haughtineſs, as plainly 


ſhewed they were pleaſed with any occaſion of mortifying the 
Dutch. ; | 
Beſides, the politicks of the French ran at this time very 
oppoſite to thoſe of Britain. They thought the miniſters 
here durſt not meet the parliament without a peace; and that, 
therefore, her majeſty would either force The States to com- 
ply with France, by delivering up Tournay, which was the 
Cc2 princi- 
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principal point in diſpute; or would finiſh her own peace with 
France and Spain, leaving a fixed time for Holland to refuſe 
or accept the terms impoſed on them. But the queen, who 
thought the demand of Tournay by The States to be very 
neceffary and juſt, was determined to inſiſt upon it; and to 
-declare openly againſt France, rather than ſuffer her ally to 
want a place ſo uſeful for their barrier. And Mr. Prior was 
ordered to ſignify this reſolution of her majeſty ro Monſ. De 
Torey, in caſe that miniſter could not be otherwiſe prevailed on. 
The Britiſh plenipotentiaries did likewiſe at the ſame time 
expreſs to thoſe of Holland her majeſty's great ſatisfaction, 
That the States were at laſt diſpoſed to act in confidence 
e yyith her: That ſhe wiſhed this reſolution had been ſooner 
-« taken, fince nobody had gained by the delay but the French 
king: That, however, her majeſty did not queſtion the 
e procuring a ſafe and honourable peace, by united counſels, 
t reaſonable demands, and prudent meaſures : That ſhe would 
s affiſt them in getting whatever was neceſſary to their barrier, 
s and in ſettling to their ſatisfaction the exceptions made by 
France out of the tariff of 1664: That no other difficulties 
remained of moment to retard the peace, fince the queen had 
© obtained Sicily for the duke of Savoy; and, in the ſettle- 
% ment of The Low Countries, would adhere to what ſhe 
delivered from the throne : That, as to the Empire, her 
© majeſty heartily wiſhed their barrier as good as could be 
* defired ; but that we were not now in circumflances to 
expect every thing exactly according to the ſcheme of 
* Holland : France had already offered a great part; and the 
« queen did not think the remainder worth the continuance of 

* the war.” | ; | 
Her majeſty conceived the peace in ſo much forwardnefs, . 
that ſhe thought fit, about this time, to nominate the duke 
Hamilton 
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Hamilton and the lord Lexington for ambaſſadors in France 
and Spain, to receive the renunciations in both courts, and 


adjuſt matters of commerce. | 
The duke was preparing for his journey, when he was 
challenged to a duel by the lord Mobun, a perſon of infamous 


character. He killed his adverſary upon the ſpot, though he 
himſelf received a wound; and, weakened by the loſs of blood, 


as he was leaning in the arms of his ſecond, was moſt barba- 
rouſly ſtabbed in the breaſt by lieutenant general Maccariney, 
who was ſecond to lord Mobun t. He died a few minutes after 


© Dr. Swift, in a letter to Mrs, Dingley (printed in vol. X. of this collection) dated Nov. rg, 1712, 
fays, © This morning, at eight, my man brought me word, that duke Hamilton had fought with lord 
« Mohun, and killed him, and was brought home wounded. I immediately ſent him to the duke's 
* bouſe, in &. James Square ; but the porter could hardly anſwer him tor tears, and a great rabble 
« was about the houſe. In ſhort, they tought at ſeven this morning. "The dog Mobun was killed on the 
* ſpot; but white the duke was over him, Mob un, ſhortening his ſword, ſtabbed him in at the ſhoulder 
to the heart. The duke was helped towards the cake-houſe, by the Ring, in Hyde Park (where 
40 they fought), and died on the graſs, before he could reach the houſe ; and was brought home in his 
coach by eight, while the poor ducheſs was aſleep. Maccartney and one Hamilton were the ſeconds, 
« who fought likewiſe, and are both fled. I am told, that a footman of lord Mohbur's ſtabbed duke 
« Hamilton ; and ſome ſay, Maccartney did ſo too. IMobun gave the affront, and yet ſent the chal- 
„enge. Iam infinitely concerned jor the poor duke, who was a frank, honeſt, gooud-natured man. 
„loved him very well; and I think he. loved me better. He had the greateſt mind in the world to 
** have me go with him to France, but durſt.not tell it me; and thoſe he did tell faid I could not be 
« ſpared, which was true. They have removed the poor ducheſs to a lodging in the neighbourhood, 
«« where I have been with her two hours, and am juſt come away. I never faw fo melancholy a. 
«« ſcene, for indeed all reafons of real grief belong to her; nor is it poſſible for any one to be a greater 
© loſer in all regards. She bas moved my very foul, The lodging was inconvenient; and they .wonld 
« have removed her to another; but I would not ſuffer it, becauſe it had no room backwards, and ſhe 
+ muſt have been tortured with the noiſe of the Gruiftreet ſcreamers, ringing her huſband's murder 
« in her cars.” | 
The fatal cataſtrophe of this duel having been variouſly repreſent2d, we take the liberty of ſubjoin- 
ing a different account of it by biſhop Brut: „The duke ot Ilan an' being appointed to go. to 
the court of France, gave melancholy ſpeculations to thoſe who thought him much in the pre- 
« tender's intereſt: he was conficered, not only in Scotland, but here in England, as the head of his. 
party; but a diimal accident put an end to his lite, a few days before he intended to have ſet out on 
« his emb.ifly. He and the lord Aobur were engaged in ſome ſuits of law; and a violent hatred 
©.was kindled between them: ſo that, upon a very high provocation, the lord Mohun ſent him a 
challenge, which he tried to decline; hut both being hurried by thoſe falſe points of honour, they 
fatally went out to Hat Park, in the middle of November, and tought with fo violent an animoſity, . 
that, neviefting the rules of art, they ſeemed to run on one another, as if they tried who ſhould 
« kill firſt ; in which they were both ſo unhappily ſucceſstul, that the lord Mobuz was killed outright, 
„and duke Hamilton died in a few minutes atter. I will add no character of him: I am forry41 cannot 
* ſay ſo much good of him as I with; and I had too much Kindneſs for him, to ſay any evil without nes 
© celmy. Nor ſhall I mike any reflections on the deplorable eftect ot thoſe unchriſtian and barbarous 
„ maxims, which have prevailed fo univerſally, that there is little hope left ot ſeeing them rooted out 
ef the minds of men; the falle notions of courage being too ſtrong, to be weighed down by 
4+.prudentor religious couſiderations. Hog, vol. IV. p. 382. N. N 
ö IR, 
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in the field, and the murderer made his eſcape. I thought 
fo ſurprizing an event might deſerve barely to be related, al- 
though it be ſomething foreign to my ſubject. 

The earl of Salford, who had come to England in May 
laſt, in order to give her majeſty an account of the diſpoſi- 
tion of affairs in Holland, was now returning with her laſt 
inſtructions, to let the Duteb miniſter know, © That ſome 
points would probably meet with difficulties not to be over- 
come, which once might have been _—_— obtained : To 
„ ſhew what evil conſequences had already owed from their 
« delay and irreſolution; and to entreat them to fix on ſome 
& propoſition, reaſonable in itſelf, as well as poſſible to be 
< effected: That the queen would inſiſt upon the ceſſion of 
& Tournay by France, provided The States would concur in 
& finiſhing the peace, without ſtarting new objections, or inſiſt- 
e ing upon farther points: That the French demands, in 
« favour of the elector of Bavaria, appeared to be ſuch as 
ce the queen was of opinion The States ought to agree to; 
« which were, to leave the elector in poſſeſſion of Luxemburg, 
«© Namur, and Charleroy, ſubject to the terms of their barrier, 
e until he ſhould be reſtored to his eleQorate ; and to give 
tc him the kingdom of Sardinia, to efface the ſtain of his de- 
<: gradation in the electoral college: That the earl had brought 
© over a project of a new treaty of ſucceſſion and barrier, 
&* which her majeſty inſiſted The States ſhould fign, before 
e the concluſion of the peace: the former treaty having been 
4 diſadvantageous to her ſubjeQs, containing in it the ſeeds 
< of future diſſentions, and condemned by the ſenſe of the 
“ nation: Laſtly, That her majeſty, notwithſtanding all 
< provocations, had, for the fake of the Dutch, and in hopes 
of their recovery from thoſe falſe notions which had fo 
long miſled them, hitherto kept the negociations * 

at 
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That the offers now made them were her laſt, and this the 
« laſt time ſhe would apply to them: That they muſt either 
agree; or expect the queen would proceed immediately to 
conclude her treaty with France and Spain, in conjunction 
« with ſuch of her allies as would think fit to adhere to her. 

« As'to Savoy; that the queen expected The States would 
% concur with her in making good the advantages ſtipulated 
for that duke, and in prevailing with the emperor to con- 
* ſent to an abſolute neutrality in 7za/y, until the peace ſhould 
« be concluded.” 

The governing party in Holland, however in appearance 
diſpoſed to finiſh, affected new delays; and raiſed many dith- 
culties about the four ſpecies of goods, which the French 
had excepted out of the tariff. Count Zinzendorf, the em- 
peror's plenipotentiary, did all that was poſſible to keep up 
this humour in the Durch, in hopes to put them under a ne- 
ceſſity of preparing for the next campaign; and ſome time 
after went ſo far in this purſuit, that he ſummoned the ſeve- 
ral miniſters of the empire, and told them he had letters from 
his maſter, with orders to ſignify to them, I That his Im- 
« perial majeſty reſolved to begin the campaign early, with 
Hall his forces united, againſt [ance ; of which he deſired 
© they would fend notice to all their courts, that the ſeveral 
* princes might be ready to furniſh their contingents and re- 
& cruits.” At the ſame time, Zixzendorf endeavoured to 
borrow two millions of florins upon the ſecurity of ſome Im- 
perial cities; but could not ſueceed either amongſt the Fews. 
or at Amſterdam. 

When the earl of S:rafford arrived at Utrecht, the lord 
privy ſeal and he communicated to the Dutch miniſters the 
new treaty for a ſucceſſion and barrier, as the queen had or- 


dered it to be * here in England, difſering from the. 
e former. 
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former in feveral points of the greateſt moment, obvious to 
any who will be at the pains to compare them. This was 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed for ſeveral weeks by the plenipotentiaries 
of The States. But the province of U7rechr, where the con- 
greſs was held, immediately ſent orders to their repreſenta- 
tives at The Hague, to declare their province thankful to the 
queen: That they agreed the peace ſhould be made on the 
terms propoſed by France, and conſented to the new-pro- 
« jected treaty of barrier and ſucceſſion. And about the 
cloſe of the year 1712, four of the ſeven provinces had de- 
livered their opinions for putting an end to the war. 

This unuſual precipitation in The States, ſo different from 
the whole tenour of their former conduct, was very much 
ſuſpected by the Britiſb plenipotentiarics. Their lordſhips had 
received intelligence, That the Durch miniſters held fre- 
“ quent conferences with thoſe of France, and had offered 
£ to ſettle their intereſts with that crown, without the con- 
<* currence of Britain. Count Zinzendorf and his colleagues 
appeared likewiſe all on the ſudden to have the fame diſpoſi- 
tions, and to be in great haſte to ſettle their ſeveral differences 
with The States. The reaſons for this proceeding were viſi- 
ble enough. Many difficulties were yet undetermined in 
the treaty of commerce between her majeſty and France; 
for the adjuſting of which, and ſome other points, the queen 
had lately diſpatched the duke of Shrewſbury to that court u. 

T2 | ſome 


The duke of Shrewſbury was, upon duke Hamiltor's death, named for the embaſſy to France, and 
£ went over in the end of December. The fame yacht that carried him to Calais brought over the 
duke D Aumont, the French ambaſſador, who was a good-natured and generous man, of prolute- 
i expence, throwing handfuls of money out of his coach as he went about the ſtreets : he was not 
4 thought a man of buſineſs, and ſeemed to employ himſelf chiefly in maintaining the dignity of 
« his character, and making himſelf acceptable to the nation.” Burnet, vol. IV. p. 382.—Fan. 26, 
1713, the Dean tells Mrs. D:ngley, © After dinner, at lord-treafurer's, the French ambalſador, Coke 
4 DI Aumont, ſent lord treaſurer word, that his houſe was burned down to the ground. It took fire in 
„the upper roc ms, while he was at dinner with Monteleon, the Saniſb ambaſlador, and other per- 
«+ ſons; and ſoon after lord Bolingbroke came in with the fame ſtory. We are full of ſpeculations 
« upon it; but I believe it was the careleflucis of his French raſcally ſervants.” The next day, the 
Dean ſays, We have now ſtronger ſuſpicions, that the duke D" Aumont's houſe was ſet on lire by 
„ malice. 


I 
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Some of theſe were of hard digeſtion, with which the moſt 
Chriſtian king would not be under a neceſſity of complying 
when he had no farther occaſion for us, and might, upon that 
account, afford better terms to the other two powers. Be- 
ſides, the emperor and The States could very well fpare her 
majeſty the honour of being arbitrator of a general peace; 
and the latter hoped, by this means, to avoid the new treaty 
of barrier and ſucceſſion, which we were now forcing on 
them. | 

To prevent the conſequences of this evil, there fortunately 
fell out an incident, which the two lords at Utrecht knew well 
how to make uſe of. The quarrel between Monf. Me/nager 
and Count Richteren (formerly mentioned) had not yet been 
made up. The French and Dutch differing in ſome circum- 
ſtances, about the ſatis faction to be given by the count for the 
affront he had offered, the Britiſb plenipotentiaries kept this 
diſpute on foot for ſeveral days; and, in the mean time, preſſed 
the Dutch to finiſh the new treaty of barrier and ſucceſſion 
between her majeſty and them, which about the middle of 
January was concluded fully to the queen's ſatisfaction. 

But, while theſe debates and differences continued at the 
congreſs, the queen reſolved to put a ſpeedy end to her part in 
the war. She therefore ſent orders to the lord privy ſeal and 
the earl of Strafford, to prepare every thing neceſſary for 
ſigning her own treaty with France. This ſhe hoped might 
be done againſt the meeting of her parliament, nom pro- 
rcgued to the third of February; in which time, thoſe among 
the allies who were really inclined towards a peace might 
ſettle their ſeveral intereſts, by the aſſiſtance and ſupport of 


* malice;” and on the 28th he adds, “I was to-day at court, where the Sni ambaſiedor talked to me, 


© as if he did not ſuſpect any deſign in burning D* Awnont'; houſe; but the abbe | Gualter, ſecremry 
for France here, faid quite otherwiſe ; and that D* Awmoit had a letter the very ſame day, to let him 

** know his houſe ſhould be burned; and tells ſeveral other circumſtances, too tedious to wwe One ie, 

that a fellow mending the tiles juſt when the fire broke out, ſaw a pot with wild-fire in the room. ! 
See vol. X. of this collection, Letter LX XI. N. | | 
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her majeſty's plenipotentiarics ; and as for the reſt, who would 
either refuſe to comply, or endeavour to protract the negocia- 
tion, the heads of their reſpective demands, which France had 
yielded by her majeſty's intervention, and agrecable to the 
plan laid down in her ſpeech, ſhould be mentioned in the 
treaty ; and a time limited for the ſeveral powers concerned 
to receive or reject them. | 

The pretender was not yet gone out of Fance, upon ſome 
difficulties alledged by the French, about procuring him a 
ſafe conduct to Bar-le-duc in the duke of Lorrain's dominions, 
where it was then propoſed he ſhould reſide. The queen, 
altogether bent upon quieting the minds of her ſubjects, de- 
clared, . She would not ſign the peace till that perſon were 
removed; although ſeveral wiſe men believed he could be 
no where leſs dangerous to Britain than in the place where he 
WAS, 

The argument which moſt prevailed on The States to ſign 
the new treaty of barrier and ſucceflion with Britain was, 
her majeſty's promiſe to procure Tournay for them from 
France; after which, no more differences remained between. 
us and that republick ; and conſequently they had no farther 
temptations to any ſeparate tranſaQions with the French, 
who thereupon began to renew their litigious and haughty 
manner of treating with the Datch. I he fatisfaQtion they 
extorted for the affront given by count Richteren to Monſ. 
Meſnager, although ſomewhat ſoftened by the Britiſb miniſters 
at Utrecht, was yet ſo rigorous, that her majeſty could not 
forbear ſignifying her reſentment of it to the moſt Chriſtian- 
king. Monſ. Meſfnager, who ſeemed to have more the genius 
of a merchant than a miniſter, began, in his conferences 
with the plenipotentiaries of The States, to raiſe new diſ- 

putes upon points which both we and they had reckoned. upon 


as 
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as wholly ſettled. The abbe De Polignac, a. moſt accom- 
pliſhed perſon, of great generoſity and univerſal underſtand- 
ing, was gone to France, to receive the cardinals cap; and 
the mareſchal D' Lxelles was wholly guided by his colleague 
Monſ. Me/nager, who kept up thoſe brangles that for a tnne- 
obſtructed the peace; ſome of which were againſt all juſlice, 
and others of ſmall importance, both of very little advantage 
to his country, and leſs to the reputation of his maſter. or 
himſelf. This low talent in buſineſs, which the cardinal De 
Polignac uſed, in contempt, to call A Spirit of Megociating, 
made it impoſſible for the two lords plenipotentiaries, with 
all their abilities and experience, to bring Me/nager to rea- 
ſon, in ſeveral points both with us and The States. His con- 


ceſſions were few and conſtrained, ſerving only to render him 


more tenacious of what he refund. In ſeveral of the towns 


which The States were to keep, he inſiſted, That France 


« ſhould retain the chatellanies, or extent of country depending 
a demand the 


more unjuſtifiable, becauſe he knew his maſter had not only 


on them, particularly that of Towrnay ;' 


press directly contrary, but had erected a court in his King- 
dom, where his own judges extended the territories about 


thoſe towns he had taken as far as he pleaſed to direct them. 
Monſ. Meſnager ſhewed equal obſtinacy in what his maſter 


expected for the elector of Bavaria, and in refuſing the tariff 


of 1664: ſo that- the queen's plenipotentiaries Ma 


theſe difficulties as what might be of dangerous conſequence, . 


both to the peace in general, and to The States in particular, 
if they were not ſpeedily prevented. 

Upon theſe conſiderations, her majeſty thought it her 
ſhorteſt and ſafeſt courſe to apply directly to France, where 
{he had then ſo able a miniſter as the duke of Shrewſbury. 


The marquis De Torcy, ſecretary to the moſt Chriſtian 
king, was the miniſter with whom the duke was to treat, as 


Dd 2 having 


4 
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having been the firſt who moved his maſter to apply to the 
queen for a peace, in oppoſition to a violent faction in that 
kingdom, who were as eagerly bent to continue the war as 
any other could be either here or in Holland. 

It would be very unlike an hiſtorian, to refuſe this great 
miniſter the praiſe he ſo juſtly deſerveth, of having treated, 
through the whole courſe of fo great a negociation, with the 
utmoſt candour and integrity; never once failing in any pro- 
miſe he made, and tempering a firm zeal to. his maſter's in- 
tereſt, with a ready compliance to what was reaſonable and. 
juſt. Mr, Prior, whom I have formerly mentioned, reſided 
likewiſe now at Paris, with the character of a minifter pleni- 
potentiary; and was very acceptable to that court, upon the 
ſcore of his wit and humour. | 

The duke of Shrewſbury was directed to preſs the French: 
court upon the points yet unſettled in the treaty of commerce- 
between both crowns : To make them drop their unreaſon- 
able demands for the elector of Bavaria: To let them know, 
That the queen was reſolved not to forſake her allies, who 
e were now ready to come in; that ſhe thought the beſt way 
ce of haſtening the genera] peace was, to determine her own 
*© particular one with France, until which time ſhe could not 
«conveniently ſuffer her parliament to meet. 3 

The States were by this time ſo fully convinced of the 
queen's ſincerity and affection to their republick, and how 
much they had been deceived by the infinuations of the facti- 
ous party in England, that they wrote a very humble letter 
to her majeſty, to defire her aſſiſtance towards ſettling thoſe 
points they had in diſpute with France, and profeſſing them- 
ſelves ready to acquieſce in whatever explanation her majcity 
would pleaſe to make of the plan propoſed in her ſpeech to the 
parliament. . 2 | 

£ But 


— 
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But the queen had already prevented their defires ;. and in 
the beginning of February, 1712-13, directed the duke of 
Shrewſbury to inform the French court,“ That, ſince ſhe 
„had prevailed on her allies the Dutch to drop the demand 
« of Conde, and the other of the four ſpecies of goods which 
* the French had excepted out of the tariff of 1664, ſhe 
* would not ſign without them: That ſhe approved of the 
* Dutch infifting to have the chatellanies reſtored with the 
towns; and was reſolved to ſtand or fall with them, until 
they were ſatisfied in this point.. Hot 
Her majeſty had ſome apprehenfions that the French 
created theſe difficulties on purpoſe to ſpin out the treaty un- 
til the campaign ſhould begin. They thought it abſolutely 
neceſſary that our parliament ſhould, meet in a few weeks; 
which could not well be ventured, until the queen were able to 
tell both. houſes,. that her own peace was ſigned : That this 
would not only facilitate what remained in difference between, 
Britain and. France, but leave the Duzch entirely at the 
mercy of the latter. as. 3 | 
The qugen, weary of theſe refined miſtakes in the Frenth 
politicks, and fully reſolved to be trifled with no longer, ſent. 
her determinate orders to the duke of Shrewſbury, to let 
France know, © That her majeſty had hitherto prorogued her 
* parliament, in hopes of accommodating the difficulties in 
her own treaties of peace and commerce with that crown 
« as well as ſettling the intereſts of her ſeyeral allies; or at 
« leaſt that, the differences in the former being removed, the 
« moſt Chriſtian king would have made fuch offers for the lat- 
« ter, as might juſtify. her majeſty in Ggning her own peace, 
« whether the confederates intended to ſign theirs or no. 
« But, ſeveral points being yet unfiniſhed between both 
©, crowns, and others between France and the reſt” of the al- 
| . | cc lies, 
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lies, eſpecially The States, to which the plenipotentiaries of 
< that court at U7recht had not thought fit to give fatisfac- 
tion; the queen was now come to a final determination, 
ee both with relation to her own kingdoms and to the whole 
& alliance : That, the campaign approaching, ſhe would not 
ee willingly be ſurprized in caſe the war was to go on: That 
cc ſhe had tranſmitted to the duke of Shrew/bury her laſt re- 
« ſolutions, and never would be prevailed on to reduce her 
«own demands, or thoſe of her allies, any lower than the 
e ſcheme now ſent over as an explanation of the plan laid 
% down in her ſpeech: That her majeſty had ſent orders to 
<« her plenipotentiaries at U7rech?, to aſſume the character of 
« ambaſſadors, and ſign the peace immediately with the 
« miniſters of the moſt Chriſtian king, as ſoon as the duke 
ce of Shrewſbury ſhould have ſent them notice that the French 
e had complied : That the queen had therefore farther pro- 
& rogued her parliament to the third of March, in hopes to 
e aſſure them, by that time, of her peace being agreed on; for, 
* if the two houſes ſhould meet while any uncertainty remain- 
c ed, ſupplies muſt be aſked as for a war.” 

The duke of Shrewſbury executed this important commiſ- 
ſion with that ſpeed and ſucceſs, which could only be expected 
from an able miniſter v. The French king immediately 
yielded to the whole ſcheme her majeſty propoſed ; where- 
u directions were ſent to the lord privy-ſeal and the earl 
of Straſford, to ſign a peace between Great Britain and 
France, with out delay. 

Upon the ſecond day of March, the two Britiſb pleni- 

tentiaries met thoſe of the allies in the town-houſe at 
Utrecht; where the lord privy- ſeal addreſſed himſelf to them 
in a ſhort ſpeech : © That the negociation had now continued 


S8 his grace's character, vol. IV. of this collection, part ii. p. 87. and vol. VII. part ii. p. 88. N. 
« fourteen 


* 
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ec fourteen months with great ſſowneſs, which had proved very 
*« jnjurious to the intereſts of the allies : That the queen had 
« ftaid thus long, and ſtopped the finiſhing of her own peace, 
ee rather than leave her allies in any uncertainty : That ſhe 
© hoped they would now be all prepared to put an end to- 
« this great work; and therefore had commanded her pleni- 
« potentiaries to tell thoſe of the allies, That ſhe found it 
« neceflary to conclude her own treaty immediately; and it 
« was her opinion, that the confederates ought to finiſh theirs: 
at the ſame time; to which they were now accordingly in- 
« vited, by her majeſty's orders.” And laſtly, his lordſhip 
declared, in the queen's name, That whoever could not be 
« ready on the day prefixed, ſhould have a convenient time 
allowed them to come in.“ | 

Although the orders ſent by the queen to her plenipoten- 
tiaries were very precife, yet their lordſhips did not precipi- 
tate the performance of them. They were directed to appoint 
as ſhort a day for the ſigning as they conveniently could; but, 
however, the particular day was left to their diſcretion. They 
hoped to bring over the Dutch, and moſt of the other allies, 
to conclude at the fame time with the queen; which as it 
would certainly be more popular to their country, ſo they 
conceived. it would be more ſafe for themſelves. Beſides, up- 
on looking over their commiſſion, a ſcruple ſprang in their 
minds, that they could not ſign a particular peace with 
France; their powers, as they apprehended, authorizing them 
only to ſign a general one. Their lordſhips therefore ſent to 
England, to deſire new powers *; and, in the mean time, em- 


Lord Bolingbroke, who ſays he bas not ſagacity enough to find the objections that the plenipoten- 
«« tiaries had made to their firſt full powers, for their ſatisfation, ſends them a new commiſſion, and 
«« repeats to them poſitive orders to ſign and conclude with France. Theſe difficulties of the plenipoten- 
© tjaries made my lord treaſurer, who never failed to exert himſelf when he found it abſolutely necetfary, 
„think it high time to interpoſe his authority; and, as his lordſhip never yet appeared in vain, all 
further obſtruftions at Utrecht were alter this ſoon. removed,” Report from the Committee of © 


Scerecy, 1715, Pp. 103. N. 
, ptoyed 
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ployed themſelves with great induſtry, between the miniſters 
of France and thoſe of the ſeveral allies, to find ſome expedi- 
ent for ſmoothing the way to an agreement among them. 

I be earl of S:rafford went for a few days to The Hague, to 
ip form The States of her majeſty's expreſs commands to his col- 
league and himſelf, for ſigning the peace as ſoon as poſlible ; 
aud to defire they would be ready at the ſame time: which the 
penſionary promiſed ; and that their plenipotentiaries ſhould 
be empowered accordingly, to the great contentment of Monſ. 
Buys, who was now ſo much altered, either in reality or ap- 
pearance, that he complained to the carl of Monſ. Heinfius's Y 
flowneſs : and charged all the delays and miſmanagements of 
a twelve-month palt to that miniſter's account. TIRE 

While the earl of S:rafford ſaid at The Hague, he diſcovered 
that an emiſſary of the duke of Mariborough's ⁊ had been there 
ſome days before, ſent by his grace to difluade the Duzch from 
ſigning at the ſame time with the miniſters of the queen, which, 
in England, would at leaſt have the appearance of a ſeparate 
Peace, and oblige their Britiſb friends, who knew how to 


1 « The Heinfizs, a venerable old miniſter, grown grey in buſineſs, and who had governed 
«the republick of 7he United Provinces for more than forty years, was abſolutely governed by the duke 
af Marhorough,” Ch:fterfield, Letter cxxxv1. 
John Churchill, the illuſtrious duke of Marlboroygh, © was page to king James the -Second”s queen. 
% There the Graces protected and promoted him; tor, while he was an enfign of the guards, the 
« ducheſs of Cleveland, then favourite miſtreſs to king Charles II, ſtruck by thoſe very Grages, gave him 
« fre thouſand pounds; with which he — bought an annuity for his Hife, of five bundred 
«rounds a year, of my grandfather Halifax ; which was the foundation of his ſubſequent fortune.“ 
Cheſterfield, £XxxxVi.—He was created earl of Marlboronghb in 1689; in 1698 he was appointed 
. governor to the duke of Gloxcefter ; on queen Anne's acceibon, 1702, he was ſent to Holland, to acquaint 
The Stazes General of that great event; on his return, he was made captain general; and, Dec. 14, 
duke of Mariborozgh; in 1704 he was made a prince of the Empire, and the following year ha 
Afildenheim affigned to him for bis principality. In 1717, finding the queen's prepofieſon againſt his 
ducheſs was not to be overcome, he cained a ſurrender of all her places to the queen, His own diſmifſica 
has been already mentioned in this volume, $r.49: Upon the earl of Godoiphin's death (which was in 
Sep:ember 1712) the duke refolved to go and live beyond fea, which he did the end of November ; and 
his ducheſs followed him in the beginning of Februery. ** This (ſays Bp. Burner) was varioutly 
«*« cenſured; ſome pretended, it was the giving up and abandoning the concerns of his country; and 
they repreſented it as the effect of fear, with too anxious a care to ſecure himſelf: others were glad 
4: he ras ſafe out of ill hands.” Two ſuits had been begun againſt him ; the one for the two and a 
Half per tent. amounting to 15, 000 l. a year; the other, for 30,000. arrears due to the builders of 


Blenheim Houſe, Upon his going beyond fea, both thoſe ſuits were itaid, His grace died in 2722. N. 
| turn 
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turn ſo ſhort a delay to very good account, as well as gratify 
the emperor ; on whom, it was alledged, they ought to rely 
much more than on her majeſty. One of The States like- 
wiſe told the earl, © That the ſame perſon employed by the 
duke was then in conference with the magiſtrates of Not- 
& ;zerdam (which town had declared for the continuance of the 
ce war), to aſſure them, if they would hold off a little, they 
&« ſhould ſee an unexpected turn in the Britiſb parliament : 
That the duke of Marlborough had a liſt of the diſcontented 
members in both houſes, who were ready to turn againſt 
ce the court: And, to crown all, that his grace had certain 
“intelligence of the queen being in fo ill a ſtate of health, as 
e made it impoſlible for her to live above fix weeks.” So reſt- 
leſs and indefatigable is avarice and ambition, when inflamed 
by a deſire of revenge | ka. 
But repreſentations which had been fo often tried were 
now offered too late. Moſt of the allies, except the emperor, 
were willing to put an end to the war upon her majeſty's plan; 
and the further delay of three weeks mult be chiefly imputed 
to that litigious manner of treating peculiar to the French ; 
whoſe plenipotentiaries at Irrecht inſiſted with obſtinaey upon 
many points which at Paris Monſ. De Torcy had given up. 
The emperor expected to keep all he already poſſeſſed in 
Italy; that Port Longue, on the Tuſcan coaſt, ſhould be de- 
livered to him by France; and, laſtly, that he ſhould not be 
obliged to renounce Spain. But the queen, as well as France, 
thought that his Imperial majeſty ought to fat down contented 
with his partage of Naples and Milan: and to reſtore thole 
territories in Italy which he had taken from the rightful pro- 
prietors, and by the poſſeſſion of which he was grown dangerous 
to the Jralian princes, by reviving antiquated claims upon 
them. | 
Vol. IX. E e This 
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This prince had likewiſe objected to her majeſty's expedient 


of ſuffering the elector of Bavaria to retain Luxembourg, un- 
der certain conditions, by way of ſecurity, until his electorate 
were reſtored. But the queen, ſuppoſing that theſe affected 
delays were intended only with a view of continuing the war, 
reſolved to defer the peace no longer on the emperor's 


account. 

In the middle of March 1712-13, a courier arrived at 
Utrecht from France, with the plan of a general peace, as it 
had been agreed between the duke of Shrewſbury and Monſ. 
De Torcy; wherein every particular relating to the intereſts 
and pretenſions of the ſeveral allies was brought ſo near to 
what each of them would accept, that the Britiſb plenipoten- 
tiaries hoped the peace would be general in ten or twelve 
days. . The Portugueſe and Dutch were already prepared, 
and others were daily coming in, by means of their lordſhips 
good offices, who found Moni. Meſnager and his colleague very 
ſtubborn to the Jaſt. Another courier was diſpatched to 
France, upon ſome diſputes about inſerting the titles of her ma- 
jeſty and the moſt Chriſtian king; and to bring a general plan 
for the intereſts of thoſe allies who ſhould not be ready againſt 
the time prefixed. The French renunciations were now arri= 
ved at Utrecht; and it was agreed that thoſe, as well as that 
of the king of 'Spain, ſhould be inſerted at length in every 
treaty ; by which means the whole confederacy would become 
guarantees of them. | 

The courier laft ſent to France returned to Utrecht on the 
27th of March, with the conceſſions of that court upon every 
neceſſary point; ſo that, all things being ready for putting a 
period to this great and difficult work, the lord privy ſeal and 
the earl of Straſford gave notice to the miniſters of the ſeveral 
allies, * That their lordſhips had appointed Twe/day the 3 iſt in- 


« ſtant, 
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« ſtant, wherein to fign a treaty, of peace and a treaty of com- 
«© merce, between the queen of Great Britain their miſtreſs, - 
« and the moſt Chriſtian king; and hoped the faid allies 
« would be prepared at the fame time to follow their ex- 
« ample.” Accordingly their lordſhips employed the three 
intervening days, in ſmoothing the few difficulties that remain- 
ed between the French miniſters and thoſe of the ſeveral con- 
federate powers. | ets e 

The important day being now come, the lord biſhop of 
Briſtol and the earl of Strafford, having aſſumed the character 
of ambaſſadors extraordinary a, gave a memorial in behalf of 
the French Proteſtants to the mareſchal DU xelles and his 
colleague, who were to tranſmit it to their court; and theſe 
delivered to the Britiſb ambaſſadors a declaration in writing, 

that the pretender was actually gone out of France. | 
The conditions of peace to be allowed the emperor and the 
empire, as adjuſted between Britain and France, were now 
likewiſe delivered to the count Zinzendorf. Theſe and ſome 
other previous matters of ſmaller conſequence being finiſhed, 
the treaties of peace and commerce between her majeſty of 
Britain and the moſt Chriſtian king were figned at the lord 
privy-ſeal's houſe, between two and three of the clock in the 
afternoon. The miniſters of the duke of Savoy figned about 
an hour after. Then the aſſembly adjourned to the earl of 
S:rafford's, where they all went to dinner; and about nine at 
night the peace was ſigned by the minifters of Portugal, by 
thoſe of Pruſſia at eleven, and when it was near midnight 
by The States, | | 
Thus, after all the oppoſition raiſed by a ſtrong party in 
France, and by a virulent faction in Britain; after all the 
artifices of thoſe who preſided at 7he Hague, and, for their 
* To avoid the parade of ceremony, they had hitherto been conſidered only as plenipotentiaries, N. 
Ee 2 private 
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private intereſt, endeavoured, in conjunction with their friends 
in England, to prolong the war; after the reſtleſs endeavours 
of the Imperial court to render the treaty ineffectual; the 
firm ſteady conduct of the queen, the. wiſdom and courage of 
her miniſtry, and the abilities of thoſe whom ſhe employed in 
her negociations abroad, prevailed to have a peace ſigned in 
one day, by every power concerned, except that of the em- 
ror and the empire; for his Imperial majeſty liked his 
tuation too well to think of a peace, while the Ae and 
expences of the war lay upon other ſhoulders, and the ad- 
vantages were to redound only to himſelf, | 
During this whole negociation, the king of Spain, who 
Vas not acknowledged by any of the confederates, had con- 
ſequently no miniſter at Utrecht; but the differences be- 
tween her majeſty and that prince were eaſily ſettled by the 
lord Lexington at Madrid, and the marquis of Monteleon 
here: ſo that, upon the duke D Oſſuna s arrival at the con- 
preſs, ſome days after the peace, he was ready to conclude a 
treaty between the queen and his maſter, Neither is it pro- 
bable that the Dutch, or any other ally except the emperor, 
will encounter any difficultics of moment, to retard their ſe- 
veral treaties with his Catholic majeſty, | 
- The treaties of peace and commerce between Britain and 
France were 2 bere on the 7th of April b; on the 28th, 
. —— — 


Walpole), to which the curious reader ay have ready recourſe amoug the lic records. 
this R is the following xii rang trom the carl of Oxford to his miſtreſs : 
« May it e your majeſty, Fur 9, 171 

« ] kr Fob pr make to your royal commands, to lay before your majeſty a ſtate of — at. 
* Though I have very much contracted it from the draught I made, and the vouchers from whence 
« it is taken; yet I find it ſwell under my pen in tranſcribing; being willing to put every thing be- 
fore your majeſty in the cleareſt light my poor underſtanding can attain to. was neceflary to 
lay it before your majeſty in the ſeries of time, from the beginning to this preſent time ; and when 
that 1s completely laid before you, it remains only for me to od to direct your majeſty, And 
« as to myſelt, do with me what you pleaſe; place me either as a figure or a cypher ; diſplace me, or 
« replace me, as that beſt ſuits your majeſty's occaſions. You ever find me, with utmoſt devo- 
don, and without any reſerve, 

Madam 


: « Your moſt dutiful, moſt faithful, moſt humble, 
moſt obedient ſubject, and unworthy ſervant, 
« Ozyor * 
© 
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the ratifications were exchanged; and on the 5th of May, 
the peace was proclaimed in the uſual manner; but with 
louder acclamations, and more extraordinary rejoicings of the 
people, than had ever been remembered on the like occaſion. 


To this letter is annexed, © A brief Account of Public Affairs, fince Augef the Sth, 17 10, to the preſent 
« 8th of June 1714. To which is added, the State of Afﬀairs abroad, as they relate to this Kingdom; 
„with ſome humble Propoſals tor ſecuring the future Tranquillity of her Majeſty's Reign, and the 
« Safety of the Kingdom.” The original cauſe of the miſunderſtanding between the lords Oxford 
and Bolingbroke appears clearly in this account, and confirms what Dr. Swift has advanced in vol. VIII. 
part i. p. 51. On the creation of the twelve new peers, it was propoſed to Mr. Secretary, that, if he 
% would be contented to ſtay in the houſe of commons that ſeffion, her majeſty would have the good- 
*« neſs to create him a peer; and that he ſhould not loſe his rank. After the ſeſſion was ended, the + 
„queen, as ſhe had promiſed, ordered a warrant fer Mr. Secretary St. Fohn to be a Viſcount: this 
«« happened to put him in the utmoſt rage againſt the Treaſurer, lady Maſham, and without ſparing 
« the greateſt, It did avail very little to tell him how much he had got in his place ; for, had he been 
« created with the other lords, it would have fallen to bis ſhare to have come next after lord Trevor. 
% But the Treaſurer with great patience bore all the ſtorm, of which lord Maſham was often a witneſs 
« of the outrageous "o_—_ and Mr. Moor very lately told the Treaſurer, that lord Bolingbroke faid very 
« lately to him, that he owed him à revenge on that head. This diſcontent continued until there happened 
«ano ity of ſending him to France; of which there was not much occaſion: but it was hoped 
that this would have put him in good humour; which it did, until, in October, 1712, there were 
« knights of 3 — This created a new porn 2 2 5 93 and 
breaks out now often in outrageous aprons publicly agai made. is Account 
of lord Oxford, with the whole Report in which it is inſerted (and a ſecond Report of Augaft 19, 
1715) ſhould — 1 * by all who wiſh to be impartially acquainted with the hiſtory of 
this intereſting period. were printed in 1715, in 12mo, by Mr. Toxſon; and have lately 
been —. by the Houſe of Commons, with the other Reports of that honourable Houſe.— It is 
remarkable that the order of the Garter had at the above time nine vacant ſtalls; and fix were then 
romoted ; the dukes of Beaufort, Hamilton, and Kent; and the earls of Oxford, Powler, and Strafford. 
e earl of Oxford reſigned the Treaſurer's ſtaff Fuly 27, 1714; which, on July 31, the day before _ =— 
her majeſty died, was given to the duke of Shrewbury, who was at the fame time lord chamberlain of 
the houſehold, and lord lieutenant of Ireland. See vol. VIII. of this collection, part i. p. 31. 59. and 
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Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE'S MISCELLANEA-s:. 
T HE two following Eflays, Of popular Diſcontents, and 


Of Health and long Life, were written many years be- 
fore the — s death. They were reviſed and corrected 
by himſelf; and were deſigned to have been part of a Third 
Miscellanea, to which ſome others were to have been added, 
if the latter part of his life had been attended with any ſuf- 
ficient degree of health. 

For the third paper, relating to the controverſy about Au- 
cient and Modern Learning, I cannot well inform the reader 
upon what occaſion it was writ, having been at that time in 


Printed in the Collection of his Works, 8vo, 2 vol. III. p. 32.—Sir William Temple was 
deſcended from a younger branch of the famil — 1 the Temples, of Temple Hall, in Leicg erſbire, 
He was born at London in 1628 ; and, after ng through teveral honourable departments in the 
ſtate, died in Jaxuary 1698, in his 3 year, See his Life and Character, prefixed to his 
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another kingdom ; but it appears never to have been finiſhed 
by the Author. | 

The two next papers contain the heads of two Eflays in 
tended to have been written upon the Different Conditions o 
Life and Fortune, and upon Converſation. I have directed 
they ſhould be printed among the reſt, becauſe I believe there 
are few who will not be content to ſee even the firſt draught of 
any thing from this Author's hand b. 

At the end I have added a few tranſlations from Virgil, 
Horace, and Tibullus, or rather Imitations, done by the Au- 
thor above thirty years ago; whereof the firſt was printed, 
among other Eclogues of Virgil, in the year 1679, but with- 
out any mention of the Author. They were indeed not in- 
tended to have been made public, till I was informed of ſe- 
veral copies that were got abroad, and thoſe very imperfect 
and corrupt. Therefore the Reader finds them here, only to 
prevent him from finding them in other places very faulty, 
and perhaps accompanied with many ſpurious additions. 


JONATHAN SWIFT: 


This may wich great juſtice be applied to ſuch pants of Dr. Sis Works as may to /ome Readers 
appear exceptionable. N. | 
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7 was perfectly in compliance to ſome perſons for whoſe | 
opinion I have great deference, that I fo long withheld the 
publication of the following papers. They ſeemed to think 
that the freedom of ſome paſſages in theſe Memoirs might give 
offence to ſeveral who were ſtill alive; and whoſe part in thoſe 
affairs which are here related could not be tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity with any advantage to their reputation. But whether 
this objection be in itſelf of much weight, may perhaps be diſ- 
uted ; at leaſt it ſhould have little with me, who am under 
no reſtraint in that particular; ſince I am not of an age to re- 
member thoſe tranſactions, nor had any acquaintance with 
thoſe perſous whoſe counſels or proceedings are condemned, 
and who are all of them now dead. | 
But, as this Author is very free in expoſing the weakneſs 
and corruptions of ill miniſters ; ſo he is as ready to commend 
the abilities and virtue of others, as may be obſerved from 
ſeveral paflages of theſe Memoirs : particularly of the late earl 
of Sunderland d, with whom the author continued in the moſt 


Printed in his Works, vol. II. P 483. 

4 Robert Spencer (ſon of Henry, who was ſlain at the battle of Newbury), ſecretary of ſtate to king 
Charles II. in 1679, and again in 1682. In 1685, he was continued as —_— and made preſident 
of the council, by king James II. He retired from buſineſs in 1698; and died September 28, mes 


and was ſucceeded in bis titles * his ſon Charles Spencer, whoſe c er may be ſeen in the 
part of this volume, p. 19. 21 f 
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intimate friendſhip to his death ; and who was father of that 
moſt learned and excellent lord, now ſecretary of tate : as 
likewiſe, of the preſent earl of Rocheſter ©; and the earl of 
Godolpbin f, now lord treaſurer, repreſented by this impartial 
author as a perſon at that time deſervedly entruſted with ſo 
great a part in the prime-miniftry ; an office he now executes 
again with ſuch univerſal applauſe, ſo much to the queen's 
honour and his own, and to the advantage of his country, as 
well as of the whole confederacy. | 

There ate two objections I have ſometimes heard to have 
been offered againſt thoſe Memoirs that were printed in the 
Author's life-time, and which theſe now ' publiſhed may per- 
haps be equally liable to. Firſt, as to the matter; that the 
Author ſpeaks too much of himſelf : next, as to the ſtyle; 
that he affects the uſe of French words, as well as ſome 
turns of expreſſion peculiar to that language. 

I believe, thoſe who make the former criticiſm do not well 
confider the nature of Memoirs: it is to the French (if I mil- 
take not) we chiefly owe that manner of writing; and Sir Mil- 
liam Temple is not only the firſt, but I think thebaly Engliſbman 
at leaſt of any conſequence) who ever attempted it. The beſt 
French Memoirs are written by ſuch perſons as were the prin- 
cipal actors in thoſe tranſactions they pretend to relate, whe- 
ther of wars or negociations. Thoſe of Sir William Temple 
are of the ſame nature; and therefore, in my judgement, the 
publither (who ſent them into the world without the Author's. 
privity) gave them a wrong title, when. he called them Me- 
moirs of what paſſed in Cbriſtendom, &c. ; whereas it ſhould 
_ rather have been, Memoirs of the Treaty at Mimeguen, which 
was plainly the ſenſe of the Author, who, in the Epiſtle, tells 
his Son, that, „in compliance with his defire, he will leave 
him ſome Memoirs of what paſſed in his public employ- 

Sce vol IV. of this collection, part ii. p. 86. 170. N. * See part i. of this volume, p. 18. N. 
N * ments 
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* ments abroad; and in the book itſelf, when he deduces an 
account of the ſtate of war in Chriſtendom, he ſays, It is 
« only. to prepare the reader for a relation of that famous trea- 
te ty; where he and Sir Lionel Jenkins were the only medi- 
ators that continued any conſiderable time: and as the Author 
was firſt in commiſſion; ſo in point of abilities or credit, either 
abroad or at home, there was no ſort of compariſon between 
the two perſons. Thofe Memoirs, therefore, are properly a 
relation of a general treaty of peace, wherein the Author had 
the principal as well as the moſt honourable part, in quality 
of mediator; ſo that the frequent mention of himſelf ſeems 
not only excuſeable, but neceſſary. The ſame may be of- 
fered in defence of the following papers ; becauſe, during 
the greateſt part of the period they treat of, the Author was 
in chief confidence with the King his maſter. To which may 
be added, that, in the few preliminary lines at the head of 
the firſt page, the Author proſeſſes he writ thoſe papers 
for the ſatisfaction of his friends hereafter, - upon the 
ce grounds of his retirement, and his reſolution never to 
© meddle again with public affairs 8.” As to the objection 
againſt the ftyle of the former Memoirs, that it abounds in 
French words and turns of expreſſion; it is to be conſidered, 
that, at the treaty of Mimeguen, all buſineſs, either by wri- 
ting or diſcourſe, paſſed in the French tongue; and the Author 
having lived ſo many years abroad, in that and former embai- 
ſies, where all buſineſs as well as converſation ran in that lan- 
guage, .it was hardly poſſible for him to write upon public 
affairs without ſome tinQure of it in his ſtyle, though in his 
other writings there be little or nothing of it to be obſerved: 
and, as he has often aſſured me, it was a thing he never affec- 
ted; ſo, upon the obje&ions made to his former Memoirs, he 


1 Sir N. Temple ſays, * From this preſent February, 1630, 1.” N. | 
7 | blotted 
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blotted out ſome. French words in theſe, and placed Engliſb 
in their ſtead, though perhaps not ſo ſignificant. | 

There is one thing proper to inform the reader, why theſe 
Memoirs are called the Third Part; there having never been 
publiſhed but one part before, where, in the beginning, the 
Author mentions a former part, and in the concluſion promiſes 
a third. The ſubject of the firſt part was chiefly the Triple 
Alliance, during the negociation of which my lord Arlin gion 
was ſecretary of ſtate and chief miniſter. Sir William Temple 
often aſſured me, he had burnt thoſe Memoirs; and for that 
Treaſon was content his letters during his embaſſies at The Hague 
and Aix la Chapelle ſhould be printed after his death, in ſome 
manner to ſupply that loſs. 

What it was that moved Sir William Temple to burn thoſe 
firſt Memoirs, may perhaps be conjectured from ſome paſſages 
in the ſecond part, formerly printed: in one place, the Au- 
thor has theſe words, © My lord Arlington h, who made fo 
great a figure in the former part of theſe Memoirs, was 
% now grown out of all credit, &c. In other parts, he 
tells us, That lord was of the miniſtry which broke the 
* triple league; adviſed the Duich war and French alliance 
“ and, in ſhort, was at the bottom of all thoſe ruinous mea- 
„ ſures which the court of England was then taking.” 80 
that, as I have been told from a good hand, and as it ſeems 
very probable, he could not think that lord a perſon fit to be 
celebrated for his part in forwarding that famous league while 
he was ſecretary of ſtate, who had made ſuch counterpaces to 
deftroy it. At the end 1 have ſubjoined an Appendix, con- 
taining, beſides one or two other particulars, a ſpeech of Sir 
William Temple's in the houſe of commons, and an anſwer of 


Jams bent, created baron Arlington of Arlington, March 1 4, 1664 ; viſcount Thetford, and carl 
of Arlingter. 14þ 4 22 10%, , ciamberiau vi the huutehold to king Charles 11, 1074. He died 
in 1685. N. 

the 
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the king's to an addreſs of that houſe relating to the Bill of 


excluſion, both which are mentioned in theſe Memoirs. 

I have only further to inform the reader, that, although 
theſe papers were corrected by the Author, yet he had once 
intended to inſert ſome additions in ſeveral places, as appeared 
by certain hints or memorandums in the margin; but whether 
they were omitted out of forgetfulneſs, negle&, or want of 
health, I cannot determine; one paſſage relating to Sir Hil- 
liam Tones he was leaſed to tell me, and I have added it in 
the Appendix. The reſt I know nothing of; but the thread 
of the ſtory is entire without them. 
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O His moſt Sacred Majeſty William III, King of 

England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, &c. Theſe 
Letters of Sir William Temple having been left to my care; 
they are moſt humbly preſented to your Majeſty, by 


Your Majeſty's | 
Moft dutiful 


and obedient Subject, 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 


i See Sir IF Temps Works, vol. I. p. 221. * The dedication was negleted ; nor did his maje 
tale the leaſt notice of him aſter Sir #illiam Temple's death.” Oz rErv's Remarks, p. 19. zd edit. N. 
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H E collection of the following letters is owing to the 

diligence of Mr. Thomas Downton, who was one of Sir 
William 7Temple's ſecretaries during the whole time wherein 
they bear date. And it has ſucceeded very fortunately for the 
publick, that there is contained in them an account of all the 
chief tranſactions and negociations which paſſed in Chriſten- 
dom during the ſeven years wherein they are dated; as the 
war from Holland, which in 1665 ; the treaty between 
his majeſty and the biſhop of Munſter, with the iſſue of it; 
the French invaſion of Flanders in the year 1667 ; the peace 
concluded between Spain and Portugal by the king's media- 
tion; the treaty at Breda; the File Alliance ; the peace 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the firſt part: and, in the ſecond part, 
the negociations in Holland in conſequence of thoſe alliances, 
with the ſteps and degrees by which they came to decay; the 
journey and death of Madame; the ſeizure of Lorrain, and 
his excellency's recalling, with the firſt unkindneſs between 
England and Holland, upon the yacht's tranſporting his lady 
and family; and the beginning of the ſecond Dutch war in 
1672. With theſe are intermixed ſeveral letters familiar and 


pleaſant. 
| * See Temple Works, Bvo, vol. II. p. 225. N. | 
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I found the book among Sir William Temple's papers, with 
many others ; wherewith I had the opportunity of being long 
converſant, having paſſed ſeveral years in his family. 

I pretend no other part, than the care that Mr. Downton's 
book ſhould be correctly tranſcribed, and the letters placed in 
the order they were writ. I have alſo made ſome literal 
amendments, eſpecially in the Latin, French, and Spaniſþ : 
theſe I took care ſhould be tranſlated, and printed in another 
column, for the uſe of ſuch readers as may be unacquainted 
with the originals. Whatever fault there may be in the tranſ- 
lation, I doubt, I muſt anſwer for the greater part; and muſt 
leave the reſt to thoſe friends who were pleaſed to aſſiſt me. 
I ſpeak only of the French and Latin; for the few Spaniſb 
tranſlations, I believe, need no apology. | 
It is generally believed that this Author has advanced our 
Engliſh tongue to as great a perfection as it can well bear!; 
and yet how great a maſter he was of it, as I think, never 
appeared fo much as it will in the following letters ; wherein. 
the ſtyle appears ſo very different, according to the difference 
of the perſons to whom they were addreffed ; either men of 
buſineſs, or idle; of pleaſure, or ſerious ; of great or of leſs 
parts or abilities, in their ſeveral ſtations: ſo that one may 
- diſcover the characters of moſt of thoſe perſons he writes to, 
from the ſtyle of his letters. * 

At the end of each volume is added a collection, copied by 
the ſame hand, of ſeveral letters to this ambaſſador, from the 
chief perſons employed, either at home or abroad, in theſe 
tranſactions, and during fix years courſe of his negociations m; 
LE 

„ Letters from Foreign Miniſters to their Courts, and from their Courts to them, ate, if genuine, 
ide beſt and moſt authentic records you can read ; as far as they go. Cardinal D'Oſa!'s, Prefidert 
* Tcaunin's, D' Efirad”s, and Sir Wilkam Temple's, will not only inform your mind, but form your 
* tiyle; which, in letters of buſineſs, ſhould be very plain and fimple, but at the ſame time exceedingly 
* clear, correct, and pure.“ Chefterfield, Letter cexLvin ln Leuer ccxxx1v, his Lordſhip ſays, 


„Cardinal D'Oſat's Letters are the true Letters of buſineſs ; thoſe of Monſ. D' 4vaux are excellent; 
« Sir ##, ebe are very plealing ; but, 1 fear, too affected. N. 
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among which are many from the penſionary Jahn De Mitt, 
and all the writings of this kind, that I know of, which re- 
main of that miniſter, ſo 1 in his time. 

It has been juſtly complained of as a defect among us, that 
the Engliſh tongue has produced no letters of any value® ; 
to ſupply which, it has been the vein of late years, to tranſ- 
late ſeyeral out of other languages, though I think with little 
ſucceſs ; yet, among many advantages which might recom- 
mend this ſort of writing, it is certain that nothing is ſo ca- 
pable of giving a true account of ſtory, as Letters are; which 
deſcribe actions while they are breathing, whereas all other 
relations are of actions paſt and dead: ſo as it hath been ob- 
ſerved, that the epiſtles of Cicero to Atticus give a better ac- 
count of thoſe times than is to be found in any other writer. 

In the following Letters, the Reader will every where diſ- 
cover the force and ſpirit of this Author; but that which 
will moſt value them to the publick, both at home and abroad, 
is, firſt, that the matters contained in them were the ground 
and foundation whereon all the wars and invaſions: as well as 
all the negociations and treaties of peace in Chriſtendom, have 
ſince been raiſed: and next, that they are written by a 
perſon who had ſo great a ſhare in all thoſe tran lactions and 
negociations. 

By reſiding in his family, I know the Author has had fre- 
quent inſtances from ſeveral great perſons, both at home and 
abroad, to publiſh ſome Memoirs of thoſe affairs and tranſ- 
actions which are the ſubje& of the following papers ; and 
particularly of the treaties of the Triple Alliance, and thoſe 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, But his uſual anſwer was, “ That what- 
« ever Memoirs he had written of thoſe times and negociations 
were burnt ; however, that perhaps after his death ſome 


The Dean's very extenſive Er1sToLany CoxRESPONDENCE may now be appealed to, as an 
ample anſwer to any oy fd complaint, N, 
Hh 2 | papers 
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papers might come out, wherein there would be ſome ac- 
count of them.” By which, as he has often told me, he 
meant theſe Letters. | 

I had begun to fit them for the preſs during the Author's 
life, but never could prevail for leave to publiſh them ; though 
he was pleaſed to be at the pains of reviewing, and to give 
me his directions for digeſting them in order. It has ſince 
pleaſed God to take this great and good perſon to himſelf; and 
he having done me the honour to leave and recommend to me 
the care of his writings, I thought I could not at preſent do 
a greater ſervice to my country, or to the Author's memory, 
than by making theſe papers public. 

By way of introduction, I need only take notice, that, after 
the peace of the Pyrenees, and his majeſty's happy reſtoration 
in 1660, there was a general peace in Chriſtendom (except 
only the remainder of a war between Spain and Portugal) 
until the year 1665, when that between England and Hol. 
land began, which produced a treaty between his majeſty and 
the biſhop of Munffer, And this commences the following 
Letters. | 
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HE following Papers are the laſt of this, or indeed of 

any kind, about which the Author ever gave me his 
particular commands, They were corrected by himſelf, and 
fairly tranſcribed in his life-time, I have in all things followed 
his directions as ſtrictly as I could; but, accidents unfore- 
ſeen having ſince intervened, I have thought convenient to 
leſſen the bulk of this Volume. To which end, I have omit- 
ted ſeveral Letters addreſſed to perſons with whom this Author 
correſponded without any particular confidence, further than 
upon account of their poſts; becauſe great numbers of ſuch 
Letters, procured out of the office, or by other means (how. 
juſtifiable I ſhall not examine), have been already printed : but 
running wholly upon long dry ſubjects of buſineſs, have met 
no other reputation than merely what the reputation of the 
Author would give them. If I could have foreſeen an end 
of this trade, I ſhould, upon ſome conſiderations, have 
longer forborne ſending theſe into the world. But I daily 
hear, that new diſcoveries of original Letters are haſting to 
the preſs: to ſtop the current of which, I am forced to an 
earlier publication than I deſigned. And therefore I take 
this occaſion to inform the Reader, that theſe Letters, ending 
with the Author's revocation from his employments abroad 

» Printed in the g vo edition of Sir N. Temple, vol. IV. p. 1. 
_ (which 
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hich in leſs than two years was followed by his retirement 
from all public buſineſs p), are the laſt he ever intended for 
the preſs ; having been ſelected by himſelf from great num- 


bers yet lying among his papers. 

H I could have been prevailed with by the rhetorick of 
Bookſellers, or any other little regards, I might eafily, in- 
ſtead of retrenching, have made very conſiderable additions; 
and by that means have perhaps taken the ſureſt courſe to 
prevent the interloping of others. But, if the preſs muſt 
needs be loaded, I had rather it ſhould not be by my means. 
And therefore I may hope to be allowed one word in the ſtyle 
of a Publiſher (an office liable to much cenſure without the 
leaſt pretenſions to merit or to praiſe) that, if I have not been 
much deceived by others and myſelf, the Reader will hardly 
find one Letter in this Collection unworthy of the Author, or 
which does not contain ſomething either of entertainment or 


of -ule 4. | 


I The fame may with truth be aſſerted of Dean Swif?”s Literary Correſpondence ; and, with 
wery few exceptions, of this whole collection, though extended to thirteen volumes. We will cloſe 
this account of Sir William Temple, with his character Burnct, Lord Arlington had thrown 
bim off, when he went into the French intereſt : and Temple was too proud to bear contempr, or 
< forget ſuch an injury ſoon. He was a vain man, much lown up in his own conceit, which he 
A ſhewed too indecently on all occafions. He had a true judgement in affairs, and very good principles 
4 in relation to government, but in nothing elſe. He ſeemed to think that things were as they are 
from all eternity: at leaſt, be thought religion was fit only for the mob. He was a great admirer of 
44 che ſect of n in China, who were Atheiſts themſelves, but left religion to the rabble. He 
& was acorrupter of all that came near him. And he delivered himſelf up w 82 
«+ pleaſure,” Hiftory, vol. I. p. . 1678, Bp. Burnet ſays, * The ſtate of foreign affairs varied 
4 every poſt, ſo that it was viſible we were in a ſecret negociation : of which Temple has given fo par- 
«< ticular an account, that I refer my oor wholly to him. But I ſhall add one particular, that he 
A has not mentioned. Montague, who was a man of pleaſure, was in an intrigue with the ducheſs of 
* Cleveland, who was quite caſt off by the king, and was then at Paris, The king had ordered him 
< to find out an aſtrologer, of whom it is no wonder he had a good opinion, for he had, long before 
* his Reſtoration, foretold he ſhould enter Laudon on the 29th of May, 60. He was yet alive; and 
4 Montague found him, and ſaw he was capable of being corrupted. So he reſolved to prompt him, and 
4 ſend the king ſuch hints as ſhould ſerve his own ends. And he was fo bewitched with the ducheſs 


* of that he truſted her with this ſecret. Hot the, growing) of a new amour, tock all 
© the ways ſhe could think of to ruin him, reſervin this of t ; for her laſt ſhift, And by 
* it the compaſſed her ends: for Montague was entirely loft it with the king, and came over with- 


4+ out being recalled. The carl of Sud rland was ſent in bis room,” Vol. II. p. 30. N. 
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Aud Hazael ſaid, But what | is thy ſervant a dog, that be 
| IF; ſhould do this great thing ? 


E have a very ſingular inſtance of the deceitfulneſs of 

the heart, reprefented to us in the perſon of Hazael :: 

who was ſent to the prophet Elba, to inquire of the Lord, 
concerning his maſter the king of Syria's recovery: for the 


It is but candid to acknowledge that Lord Orrery obſerves, * this Sermon was evidently not compoſed 
dy the Dean.” As his Lordſhip, however, has not given any reaſon for this aſſertion, it ſtill claims 
. 2. place in this collection, will be acknowledged to be no diſcredit to our Author,— The 
e Remarker beſtows deſerved praiſe on. the Dean's Sermon on The Trinity; which (he ſays) © is- 
indeed a Sermon, and one of the beſt of its kind, The myſterious parts of our religion are apt to 
have dreadful effects upon weak minds. The general Comments upon the Sacred Writings, and 
*« the ſeveral Sermons upon the moſt abſtruſe points of Scri are too often compoſed in the gloomy 
e ſtyle. Damnation, eternal yy + is 2—. with all its horror before our eyes; and we are ſo 
« terrifed at the p: that fear makes us imagine, we can comprebend "myſteries, which, on - 
this ſide the — 4 — be for ever denied to limited underſtandings. Swift has taken the ſafeſt 
« and the propereſt method of expounding theſe arrana. He advances every poſition that can be eſta- 
© bliſhed upon ſo incomprehenfible a ſubject. He ſuſtains the belief, avows the doctrine, and a 
the matter of faith,, as well as poſſible, to the human capacity. His manner of reaſoning is iy, 
«and his arguments are nervous.“ Of the Sermon on Mutual Subjedtion, his lordſhip obſerves, ** A 
« clearer ſtyle, or a diſcourſe more properly adapted to a public audience, can ſcarce be framed. Every. 
* — is ſimple, nervous, and intelligible. The threads of each argument are cloicly: ea, 
« and logically purſued.” Theſe Remarks are introduced with an obſervation, © that the Dean's Ser - 
% mons are curious, for ſuch reaſons as would make other works deſpicable... They wete written in 
« a careleſs hurrying manner, and were the offspring of neceſſity, not of choice ; fo that you will 
«ſee the original - of his genius more in theſe compoſitions, that were the legitimate: ſons of 
duty, than in other pieces, that were the natural ſons of love, They were beld in ſuch low eſteem 
„ in his own thoughts, that, ſome years before he died, be gave away the whole colleftion'to Dr. 
„ Sheridan, with the utmoit indifference. Here, ſays he, are a bunu my old Sermons ; you -may babe 
 *'them, if von pleaſe : they may be of uſe to yon; they have newer beou of any to me, The parcel given ta 
« Dr. Sheridan conſiſted, as I have heard, of about five-and-thirty Sermons.” Twelve of theſe; having 
come to light at different periods of time, are printed 8 in this collection; the titles of them 
may be ſeen in the article SERM Ns, in our General Index; and a peruſal of one of theſe. maſt 
excite a wiſh for thoſe which we have not been ſo happy as to recover. See Dy. efewortl's Life of, 
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man of God, having told him that the king might recover 
from the diſorder he was then labouring under, began to ſet 
and faften his countenance upon him of a ſudden, and to 
break out into the moſt violent expreſſions of ſorrow, and a 
deep concern for it; whereupon, when Hazael, full of ſhame 
and confuſion, aſked, I weepeth my lord? he anſwered, 
Becauſe I know all abe evil that thou wilt do unto the children 
of Iſrael ; their firong holds wilt thou ſet on fire, and their 
young men"wilt tbou ſlay with the ſword, and wilt daſh their 
children, and rip up their women with child, Thus much 
did the man of God ſay and know of him, by a light darted 
into his mind from heaven. But Hazael, not knowing him- 
ſelf ſo well as the other did, was ſtartled and amazed at the 
relation; and would not believe it poſſible that a man of his 
temper could ever run out into ſuch enormous inſtances of 
cruelty and inhumanity. I bat ] fays he, is thy ſervant 4 
dog, that be ſbould do this great thing ? | —_ 
And yet, for all this, it is highly probable, that he was 
then that man he could not imagine himſelf to be ; for we 
find him, on the very next day after his return, in a very 
treacherous and difleyal manner, murdering his own maſter, 
and uſurping his kingdom; which was but a prologue to the 
ad tragedy which he afterwards ated upon the people of 
T/hrael. | | | 
gre now the caſe is but very little better with moſt men 
Gan it was with Hazae/; however it cometh to paſs, they 
are wonderfully unacquainted with their own temper and diſ- 
poſition, and know very little of what paſſeth within them: 
for, of fo many proud, ambitious, revengeful, envying, and 
ill-natured perſons that are in the world, where is there one 
of them, who, although he hath all the ſymptoms of the 
vice appearing upon eyery occaſion, can look with ſuch an 
bog: | | impartial 
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impartial eye upon himſelf, as to believe that the imputation 
thrown upon him is not altogether leſs and unfair ? 
who, if he were told, by men of a diſcerning ſpirit and a 
ſtro of all the evil and abfurd things which chat 
falſe heart of his would at one time or other betray him in- 
to, would not believe as little, and wonder as much, as Ha- 
zael did before him ? Thus for inſtange; tell an angry perſon, 
that he is weak and impotent, and of no — of mind; 
tell him, that ſuch or ſuch a little accident, which he may 
then deſpiſe and think much below a paſſion, - ſhall hereafter 
make him ſay and do ſeveral abſurd, indiſereet, and miſbe- 
coming things : he may perhaps own that he hath a fpirit of 
reſentment within him, that will not let him be impoſed on; 
but he fondly imagines that he can lay a becoming reſtraint 
upon it when he pleaſeth, although it is ever ——— away 
with him into ſome indecency or other.. 

Therefore, to bring the words of my text to our preſent 
occafion, I ſhall endeavour, in a further profecution of them, 
to evince the neceflity of a nice and curious inſpection 
into the receſſes of the heart, being the ſureſt and the 
ſhorteſt method that a wicked man can take to reform him - 
ſelf: for let us but ſtop the fountain, and the ſtreams will 
ſpend and waſte themſelves away in a very little time; but, 
if we go about, like children, to raiſe a bank, and to ſton 
the current, not taking notioe all the while of the ſpring 
which continually feedeth it, when the next flood af tempta- 
tion riſetk and breaketh in upon it, then we ſhall find that 
we have begun at the wrong end of our duty; and that we 
are very little more the bettet for it, dn if we had N 
and made no advances at all. 5 

But, in order to « clearer explanation ef the e point 1 ſhall 
ſpeak to theſe foll bes 7:20 12 
Vol. IX. Parr II, Ii Fir, 
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Fir, by endeavouring to prove from particular inflances, 
that man is moſt ignorant creature in the 
world of himſelf. Yo) 

Secondly, By inquiring into the grounds and reaſons of his 
Ignorance. 

Thirdly, and laſtly, by propoſing ſeveral advantages, that do 
moſt aſſuredly attend a due improvement in the knowledge 
of ourſelves. | | 

Fir, then, To prove that man is generally the moſt ig- 

norant creature in the world of himſelf. 

To purſue the heart of man through all the inſtances of 
life, in all its ſeveral windings and turnings, and under that 
infinite variety of ſhapes and appearances which it putteth on, 
would be a difficult and almoſt impoſſible undertaking ;, ſo 
that I ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch as have a nearer reference 
to the preſent occaſion, and do, upon a cloſer view, ſhew 
themſelves through the whole buſineſs of repentance: for 
we all know what it is to repent ; but whether he repenteth 
him truly of his fins er not, who can know it ? 

Now the great duty of repentance is chiefly made up of 
theſe two parts, a hearty ſorrow for the follies and miſcar- 
riages of the time paſt, and a full purpoſe and reſolution of 
amendment for the time to come. And now, to ſhew the 
falfeneſs of: the heart in both theſe parts of repentance : and, 
Fir, As to a hearty ſorrow for the fins and miſcarriages 
of the time paſt. Is there a more uſual thing, than for a man 
to impoſe upon himſelf, by putting on a grave and demure 
countenance, by caſting a ſevere look into his paſt conduct, 
and making ſome few pious and devout. reflexions upon it; 
anck then to believe that he hath repented to an excellent pur- 
poſe, without ever letting it Rep. forth into practice, and 
ew itſelf in a holy converſation? Nay, ſome perſons do 

a | | Carry * 
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carry the deceit a little higher; who, if they can but bring 
themſelves to weep for their fans, are then full of an ill-ground- 
ed confidence and ſecurity ; never conſidering, that all this 
may prove to be no more than the very garb and outward dreſs 
of a contrite heart, which another heart, as hard as the ne- 
ther millſtone, may as well put on. For tears and ſighs, 
however in ſome perſons they may be decent and commend- 
able expreſſions of a godly ſorrow, are neither neceſſary nor 
infallible figns of a true and unfeigned repentance, Not ne- 
ceflary, becauſe ſometimes, and in ſome perſons, the inward 
grief and anguith of the mind may be too big to be expreſſed 
by ſo little a thing as a tear, and then it turneth its edge in- 
wards upon the mind; and, like thoſe wounds of the body 
which bleed inwardly, generally proves the moſt fatal and 
dangerous to the whole body of ſin: Not infallible, becauſe 
a very ſmall portion of ſorrow may make ſome tender diſpo- 
ſitions melt, and break out into tears; or a man may 
haps weep at parting with his ſins, as he would bid the laſt 
farewell to an old friend. G2 | ; 

But there is ſtill a more pleaſant cheat in this affair, that 
when we find a deadneſs, and a ſtrange kind of unaptneſs 
and indiſpoſition to all impreſſions of religion, and that we 
cannot be as truly ſorry for our ſins as we ſhould be, we then 
pretend to be ſorry that we are not more ſorry for them; 
which is not more abſurd and irrational, than that a man 
ſhould pretend to be very angry at a thing, becauſe he did 
not know how to be angry at all. ** 

But, after all, what is wanting in this part of repentance, 
we expect to make up in the next; and to that purpoſe we put 
on a reſolution of amendment, which we take to be as firm 
as a houſe built upon a rock; ſo that, let the floods ariſe, and 
the winds blow, and the ſtreams beat vehemently upon it, 

F Iiz nothing 
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nothing ſhall ſhake it into ruin or diſorder. We doubt not, 
upon the ſtrength of this reſolve, to ſtand faſt and unmoved 
amidft the ſtorm of a temptation ; and do firmly believe, at 
the time we make it, that nothing in the world will ever be 
able to make us commit thoſe fins over again, which we have 
fo firmly reſolved againſt. 

Thus many a time have we come to the facxament of the 
Lord's Supper, with a full purpoſe of amendment, and with 
as full a perſuaſion of putting that ſame purpoſe into practice: 
and yet have we not all as often broke that purpoſe, and fal- 
fied that fame perſuaſion, by ftarting afide, like a broken 
bow, into thoſe very fins which we then fo ſolemnly and fo 
confidently declared againſt ? 
Whereas had but any other perſon entered with us into a 
vow fo ſolemn, that he had taken the holy facrament upon 
it; I believe, had he but once deceived us by breaking in up- 
on the vow, we-ſhould hardly ever after be prevailed upon to 
truſt that man again: although we ftill continue to truſt our 
own fears, againſt reaſon and againſt experience. 

This indeed is a dangerous deceit enough, and will of 
courſe betray all thoſe well meaning perſons into fin and folly, 
who are apt to take religion for a — eaſier thing than it is. 
But this is not the only miſtake we are apt to run into; we 
do not only think ſometimes that we can do more than we can 
do, but eme that we are incapable of doing lefs ; an 
error of another kind indeed, but not leſs dangerous, ariſing 
from a diffidence and falſe humility. For how much a wicked 
man ean do in the buſineſs of religion, if he would but do 
his beſt, is very often more than he can tell. 

Thus nothing is more common than to ſec a wicked man 
running headlong into ſin and folly, againft his reaſon, againſt 
his ä and againſt his God. 2 him, That what 


* he 


* 
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« he is going to do will be an infinite diſparagement to his 
« underſtanding,” which, at another time, he fetteth no 
ſmall value upon; tell him, that it will blacken his reputa- 
e tion,” which he had rather die for than loſe; tell him, 
ei that the pleaſure of fin is ſhort and tranſient, and leaveth 
« a yexatious kind of ſting behind it, which wilt very hardly 
&« be drawn forth; tell him, © that this is one of thoſe things 
« for which God will moſt furely bring him to judgement,” 
which he pretendeth to believe with a full aſſurance and per- 
ſuaſion: and yet, for all this, he ſhutteth his eyes againſt all 
conviction, and ruſheth into the fin, like a horſe into battle; 
as if he had nothing left to do, but, like a filly child, to wink 
hard, and to think to eſcape a certain and infinite miſchief, 
only by endeavouring not to ſee it. | | 
And now, to ſhew that the heart hath given in a falſe re- 
port of the temptation, we may learn from this, that the- 
ſame weak man would reſiſt and maſter the fame powerful 
temptation, upon conſiderations of infinitely leſs value than 
thoſe which religion offereth; nay, fuch vile conſiderations. 
that the grace of God cannot without blaſphemy be ſuppoſed 
to add any manner of force and efficacy to them. Thus, 
for inſtance, it would be an hard matter to dreſs up a ſin in 
ſuch ſoft and tempting eircumſtances, that a truly covetous. 
man would not reſiſt for a conſiderable ſum of money; when: 
neither the hopes of heaven, nor the fears of hell, could make 
an impreſſion upon him before. But can any thing be a ſurer: 
indication of the deceitfulneſs of the heart, than thus to ſhew- 
more courage, reſolution, and activity, in an ill cauſe, than 
it doth in a good one; and to exert itſelf to better purpoſe, 
when it is to ſerve its own pride, or luſt, or revenge, or any. 
other paſſion, than when it is to ſerve God upon motives of 
the Goſpel, and upon all the arguments that have ever, been 
made ule of to bring men over. to religion and a good. life? 
3 
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And thus, having ſhewn that man is wonderfully apt to de- 
;ceive and impoſe upon himſelf, in paſſing through the ſeveral 
ſtages of that great duty, repentance ; I proceed now, in the 
. Second place, To inquire into the grounds and reaſons of this 
ignorance ;- and to fhew whence it cometh to paſs that man, 
the only creature in the world that can reflect and look into him- 
el, ſhould know fo little of what paſſeth within him, and be 
ſ very much unacquainted even with the landing diſpoſitions 
and complexion of his own heart. The prime reaſon of it is, 
becauſe we ſo very ſeldom converſe with ourſelves, and take ſo 
little notice of what paſſeth within us: for a man can no more 
know his own heart than he can know his own face, any other 
way than by reflexion. He may as well tel] over every feature 
of the ſmaller portions of his face without the help of a look- 
ing-glaſs, as he can tell all the inward bents and tendencies of 
the ſoul, thoſe ſtanding features and lineaments of the inward 
man, and know all the various changes that this is liable to 
from cuftom, from paſſion, and from opinion, without a very 
frequent uſe of looking within himſelf, h 
For our paſſions and inclinations are not always upon the 
wing, and always moving towards their reſpective objects; 
but retire now and then into the more dark and hidden re- 
ceſſes of the heart, where they lay concealed for a while, un- 
til a freſh occaſion calls them forth again: ſo that not every 
tranſient oblique glance upon the mind can bring a man into 
a thorough knowledge of all its ſtrengths and weakneſſes; 
for a man may ſometimes turn the eye of the mind inward 
upon itſelf, as he may behold his natural face in a glaſs, and 
go away, and ſiratt forget what manner of man he was. But a 
man muſt rather fat down and unravel every action of the 
day into all its circumſtances and particularities, and obſerve 
how every little thing moved and affected him, and what man- 


Her 
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ner of impreſſion it made upon his heart: this, done with 
that frequency and carefulneſs which the importance of the 
duty doth require, would, in a ſhort time, bong him into a 
nearer and intimate acquaintance with himſelf. 

But when men, inſtead of this, do paſs away months and 
years in a perfect {lumber of the mind, without once awaking it, 
it is no wonder they ſhould be ſo very ignorant of themſelves, 
and know very tne more of what paſſeth within them than 
the very beaſts which periſh. But here it may not be amiſs 
to inquire into the reaſons. why moſt men have ſo little con- 
verſation with themſelves. 

And f/f, Becauſe this reflexion is a work and labour of the 
mind, and cannot be performed without ſome pain and difh- 
culty : for, before a man can reflect upon himſelf, and look 
into his heart with a ſteddy eye, he muſt contract his ſight, and 
collect all his ſcattering and roving thoughts into- ſome order 
and compaſs, that he may be able to take a clear and diſtinct 
view of them; he muſt retire from the world for a while, and. 
be unattentive to all impreſſions of ſenſe, And how hard and- 
painful a thing muſt. it needs be to a man of paſſion and inter 
mity, amidſt ſuch a crowd of objects that are contin 
ſtriking upon the ſenſe and ſoliciting the affections, not to 
moved and interrupted by one or other: of them L But, 

Secondly,. Another reaſon why. we ſo ſeldom converſe with. 
ourſelves is, becauſe the buſineſs. of the. world. taketh up all 
our time, and. leaveth us no portion of it to ſpend upon this 
great work and labour of the mind. Thus twelve: or fourteen 
years paſs away before we can well diſcern good from evil ;. 
and of the reſt ſo much goeth away in ſleep, ſo-much..in che 
proper buſineſs of our. callings, that we have none to lay out- 
upon the more ſerious and religious employments. Every. 


man's life is an imperfe fort of a circle, which he repęateth. 
andi 
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and runneth over every day; he hath a ſett of thoughts, de- 
fires, and inclinations, which return upon him in their proper 
time and order, and will very hardly be laid afide to make 
room for any thing new and uncommon : fo that call upon 
him when you pleaſe to ſet about the ſtudy of his own 

and you are fure to find him pre-engaged ; either he hath 
_ ſome buſineſs to do, or ſome diverſion to take, ſome acquaint- 
ance that he muſt viſit, or ſome company that he muſt enter- 
tain; or ſome croſs accident hath put him out of humour, and 
unfitted him for ſuch a grave employment. And thus it cometh 
to paſs, that a man can never find leifure to look into him- 
ſelf, becauſe he doth not ſet apart ſome portion of the day 
for that very purpoſe ; but fooliſhly deferreth from one day 
to another, until his glaſs is almoſt run out, and he is called 
upon to give a miſerable. account of himſelf in the other 
world. But, 

Thirdly, Another reaſon why a a man doth not more fre- 
quently converſe with himſelf is, becauſe fuch converſation 
with his own heart may diſcover ſome vice or ſome infirmity 
lurking within him, which he is very unwilling to believe 
himſelf guilty of. For can there be a more ungrateful thing 
to a man, > ir 20 Gd! that, upon a nearer view, he is not 
that perſon he took himſelf to be? that he had neither the 
courage, nor the honeſty, nor the piety, nor the humility, 
that he dreamt he had? that a very little pain, for inſtance, 


putteth him out of patience, and as little pleaſure ſofteneth and 
difarmeth him into eaſe and wantonneſs ? that he hath been at 
more pains, and labour, and coſt, to be revenged of an enemy, 
than to oblige the beſt friend he hath in the world ? that he 
cannot bring himſelf to ſay his prayers without a great deal 
of reluctan pe and, when he doth fay them, the ſpirit and 
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votion evaporate in a very ſhort time; and he 
can 
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can ſcarcely hold out a prayer of ten lines, without a num- 
ber of idle and impertinent, if not vain and wicked, thoughts 
coming into his head ? Theſe are very unwelcome diſcoveries 

that a man may make of himſelf; ſo that it is no wonder that 

every one who is already fluſhed with a good opinion of him- 

ſelf ſhould. rather ſtudy how to run away from it, than how 

to converſe with his own heart. 

But further. If a man were both able and willing to retire 
into-his own heart, and to ſet apart ſome portion of the day for 
that very purpoſe; yet he is ſtill diſabled from paſſing a fair 
and impartial judgement upon himſelf, by ſeveral difficulties, 
ariſing partly from prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, partly from the 
lower appetites and inclinations. And, 

Firſt, That the buſineſs of prepoſſeſnon may lead and be- 
tray a man into a falſe judgement of his own heart. For we 
may obſerve, that the firſt opinion we take up of any thing, or 
any perſon, doth generally ſtick cloſe to us; the nature of the 
mind being ſuch, that it cannot but deſire, and conſequently 
endeavour, to bave ſome certain principles to go upon, ſome- 
thing fixed and unmoveable, whereon it may reſt and ſupport 
itſelf. And hence it cometh to paſs, that ſome perſons are 
with ſo much difficulty brought to think well of a man they 
have once entertained an ill opinion of : and, perhaps, that tco 
for a very abſurd and unwarrantable reaſon. But how much 
more difficult then muſt it be for a man, who taketh up a 
fond opinion of his own heart long before he hath either years 
or ſenſe enough to underſtand it, either to be perſuaded out of 
it by himſelf, whom he loveth ſo well, or by another, whoſe: 
. or diverſion it may be to make him aſhamed of him- 
ſelf! Then, | 

- Secondly, As to the difficulties ariſing from the inferior appe- 
tites and inclinations, let any man look into his own. heart, and 
obſerve in how different a light, and under what 2 
Vol. IX. Pakx II. K k complex- 
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complexions, any two fins of equal turpitude and malignity do 
appear to bim, i he hath but a ſtrong inclination to — 
and none at all to the other. That which he hath an incli- 
nation to is always dreſſed up in all the falſe beauty that a fond 
and buſy imagination can give it; the other appeareth naked 
and deformed, and in all the true circumſtances of folly and 
diſhonour. Thus, Stealing is a vice that few gentlemen are 
inclined to; and they juſtly think it below the dignity of a 
man to ſtoop to ſo baſe and low a fin; but no principle of 
honour, no workings of the mind and conſcience, not the ſtill 
voice of mercy, not the dreadful call of judgement, nor any 
conſiderations whatever, can put a ftop to that Violence and 
Oppreſſion, that Pride and Ambition, that Reveling and 
Wantonneſs, which we every day meet with in the world. 
Nay, it is eaſy to obſerve very different thoughts in a man of 
the fin that he is moſt fond of, according to the different ebbs 
and flows of his inclination to it; for, as ſoon as the appetite is 
alarmed, and ſeizeth upon the heart, a little cloud gathereth 
about the head, and ſpreadeth a kind of darkneſs over the face 
of the ſoul, whereby it is hindered from taking a clear and 
diſtin& view of things: yet no fooner is the appetite tired and 
ſatiated, but the fame cloud paſſeth away like a ſhadow; and, 
a new light ſpringing up in the mind of a fudden, the man 
ſeeth much more, both of the folly and of the danger of the 
fin, than he did before. 

And thus, having done with the ſeveral reafons why man, 
the only creature in the world that can reflect and look into 
himſelf, is ſo very ignorant of what paſſeth within him, and 
ſo much unacquainted with the ſtanding diſpoſitions and com- 
plexions of his own heart; I proceed now, in the 

Third and /af# place, to lay down ſeveral advantages, that 
do moſt afſuredly attend a due improvement in the knowledge 
of ourſelves. And, 

| Firſi, 
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Firſt, One great advantage is, that it tendeth very much to 
mortify and humble a man into a modeſt and law opinion of 
himſelf. For, let a man take a nice and curious inſpection 
into all the ſeveral regions of the heart, and obſerve every thing 

irregular and amiſs within him: for inſtance; how narrow and 
— a thing is the underſtanding! upon how little rea- 
ſon dowe take up an opinion, and upon = much leſs ſometimes 
do we lay it down again! how weak and falſe ground do we 
often walk upon with the biggeſt confidence and aflurance ! 
and how tremulous and doubtful are we very often, where no 
doubt js to be made] Again: how wild and impertinent, how 
buſy and incoherent a thing is the imagination, even in the 
beſt and wiſeſt men; inſomuch that every man may be ſaid 
to be mad, but every man doth. not ſhew it! Then as to the 
s; how noiſy, how turbulent, and how tumultuous, are 
they] how eaſily are they ſtirred and ſet a-going, how eager 
= hot in the purſuit, and what ſtrange diſorder and confu- 
ſion do they throw a man into; ſo that he can neither think, 
nor ſpeak, nor act, as he ſhould do, while he is ade didn 
nion of any one of them 

Thus, let every man look with a ſevere and impartial eye 
into all the diſtinct regions of the heart; and, no doubt, ſeveral 
deformities and irregularities, that he never thought of, will 
open and diſcloſe themſelves upon fo near a view; and rather 
make the man aſhamed of himſelf than proud. 

Secondly, A due improvement in the — of cnn: 
doth certainly ſecure us from the fly and infinuating aflaults 
of flattery. There is not in the world a baſer and more hate- 
ful thing than flattery; it proceedeth from ſo much falſeneſs 
and inſincerity in the man that giveth it, and often diſcovereth 
ſo much weakneſs and folly in the man that taketh it, that it 
is hard to tell which of the two is moſt to be blamed. Every 
man of common ſenſe can demonſtrate in ſpeculation, and 

K k 2 may 
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may be fully convinced, that all the praiſes and commenda- 
tions of the whole world can add no more to the real and in- 
trinſic value of a man, than they can add to his ſtature. And 
yet, for all this, men of the beſt ſenſe and piety, when they 

come down to the practice, cannot forbear thinking much bet- 
ter of themſelves, when they have the good fortune to be 
ſpoken well of by other perſons. 

But the meaning of this abſurd ing ſeemeth to be 
no other than this; there are few men that have ſo intimate 
an acquaintance with their own hearts, as to know their own 
real worth, and how to ſet a juſt rate upon themſelves; and 
therefore they do not know but that he who praiſes them moſt 
may be moſt in the right of it: for, no doubt, if a man were 
ignorant of the true value of a thing he loved as well as himſelf, 
he would meaſure the worth of it according to the eſteem of 
him who biddeth moſt for it, rather than of him that biddeth 
leſs. | 

Therefore, the moſt infallible way to diſentangle a man 
from the ſnares of flattery is, to conſult and ſtudy his own 
heart; for whoever does that well will hardly be fo abſurd 
as to take another man's word before his own ſenſe and ex- 

rience. | 

Thirdly, Another advantage from this kind of ſtudy is 
this, that it teacheth a man how to behave himſelf patiently, 
when he has the ill- fortune to be cenſured and abuſed by 
other people. For a man who 1s thoroughly acquainted with 
his own heart doth already know more evil of himſelf than 
any body elſe can tell him; and when any one ſpeaketh ill 
of him, he rather thanketh God that he can ſay no worſe : 
for, could his enemy but look into the dark and hidden re- 
ceſſes of the heart, he conſidereth what a number of impure 
thoughts he might there fee brooding and hovering, like a 
dark cloud, upon the face of the foul ; that there he might 
nuke a proſpect of the fancy, and view it acting over the ſe- 
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veral ſcenes. of pride, of ambition, of envy, of luſt, and re- 
venge; that —— he might tell how often a vicious inclina- 
tion hath been reſtrained, for no other reaſon but juſt to ſave 
the man's credit or intereſt, in the world; and — many un- 
becoming ingredients have entered 1 into, the com poſition of, his 
beſt actions. And now, what man in the of world would 
be able to bear ſo ſevere. a teſt; to have every thought and 
inward motion of the heart lad open and expoſed to the 
views of his enemies? But, 

Fourthly, and laſiy; Another rng of this kind i is, 
that it maketh men leſs ſevere upon other peoples faults, and 
lefs buſy and induſtrious in ſpreading them: for a man em- 
ployed at home, inſpecting into his own failings, hath not 
leiſure to take notice of every little ſpot and blemiſh that lieth 
ſcattered upon others; or, if he cannot eſcape the fight of 
them, he always paſſes the moſt eaſy and favourable conſtruc- 
tion upon them. Thus, for inſtance; does the ill he know- 
eth of a man proceed from an unhappy temper and conſti- 
tution of hody ? he then conſidereth with himſelf, how hard a 
thing it is, not to be borne down with the current of the blood 
and ſpirits; and accordingly layeth ſome part of the blame 
upon the weakneſs of human nature, for he hath felt the 
force and rapidity of it within his own breaſt; although per- 
haps, in another inſtance, he remembereth Tk it rageth and 
ſwelleth by oppoſition; and, although it may be. reſtrained, 
or diverted for a while, yet it can hardly ever be totally 
{ubdued. 

Or, has the man finned out of cuſtom ? be then, fram bis 
own experience, traceth an habit into the very firſt riſe and 
imperfe& beginnings of it; and can tell by,. how ſlow -and 
inſenſible advances it creepeth upon the heart; how it worketh 
itſelf by degrees into the very frame and texture of it, and ſo 


5 into a ſecond nature; and conſequently he hath a juſt 
ſenſe 
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ſenſe of the great difficulty for him to learn to do good, who 
bath been long accuſtomed to do evil. Rf 74 | 
Or, Loſily, Hath a falſe opinion betrayed him into a fin ? 
he then calleth to mind what wrong apprehenfions he hath 
made of ſome things himſelf; how many opinions that he once 
made no doubt of, he hath, upon a ſtricter examination, found 
to be doubtful and uncertam ; how many more to be unrea- 
ſonable and abſurd. He knoweth further, that there are a 

eat many more opinions that he hath never yet examined into 
at all, and which, however, he ſtill believeth, for no other reaſon 
but becauſe he hath believed them ſo long already without a 
ae 

Thus, upon every occaſion, a man intimately acquainted 
with himſelf conſulteth his own heart, and maketh every man's 
caſe to be his own (and ſo puts the moſt favourable interpre- 
tation upon it). Let every man therefore look into his own 
heart, before he beginneth to abuſe the reputation of another; 
and then he will hardly be fo abſurd as to throw a dart that 
will fo certainly rebound and wound himſelf. And thus, 
through the whole courſe of his converſation, let him keep an 
eye upon that one great comprehenſive rule of Chriſtian duty, 
on which hangeth not only the law and the prophets, but the 
very life and ſpirit of the Goſpel too; M batſoever ye would 
that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even fo unto them, Which 
rule that we may all duly obſerve, by wing aſide all ſcan- 
dal and detraction, all ſpite'and rancour, all rudeneſs and con- 
tempt, all rage and violence, and whatever tendeth to make 
converſation and commerce either uneaſy or troubleſome, may 
the God of peace grant, for Jeſus Cbriſt's ſake, &c. 

Conſider what hath been ſaid; and the Lord give you a right 
underſtanding in all things! To whom, with the Son and the 
Holy Ghoſt, be all honour and glory, now and for ever. 


THE 
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OW Jacb and Martin, being parted, ſet up each for him- 

ſelf, How they traveled over hills and dales, met many 
diſaſters, ſuffered much for the good cauſe, and ſtruggled with 
difficulties and wants, not having where to lay their head; by 
all which they afterwards proved themſelves to be right father's 
ſons, and Peter to be ſpurious. Finding no ſhelter near Peter 8 
habitation, Martin traveled Northwards; and, finding the 
Thuringians and neighbouring people diſpoled to change, he ſet 
up his ſtage firſt among them; where, making it his buſineſs 
to cry down Peter's powders, plaſters, falves, and drugs, which 
he had ſold a long time at a dear rate, allowing Martin none 
of the profit, though he had been often employed in recom- 
mending and putting them off: the good people, willing to 
ſave their pence, began to hearken to Martin's ſpeeches, How 
ſeveral great lords took the hint, and on the ſame account de- 
clared for Martin; particularly one, who, not having enough 
of one wife, wanted to marry a ſecond; and, knowing Peter 


* This Hi was inſerted in ſome former editions of the Tale of a Tab, under the title of What 
follows after IX. in the manuſeript;“ but in later editions was omitted, by the Dean's direction, 
in order to remove the cenſute of thoſe who put a conſtruction on it foreign to his defign.—As in theſe 
cooler times the whole allegory has been W the reader will doubtleſs be pleaſed at our 
havipg preſerved this part it from oblivion, | 
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uſed not to grant ſuch licences but at a ſwinging price, he 
ſtruck up a bargain with Martin, whom he found more tracta- 
ble, and who aſſured him he had the ſame power to allow ſuch 
things. How moſt of the other Northern lords, for their own 
wate ends, withdrew themſelves and their dependants from 
Peter's authority, and cloſed in with Martin. How Peter, en- 
raged at the loſe of ſuch large territories, and conſequently of 
ſo much revenue, thundered againſt Martin, and ſent out the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt terrible of his Sul to devour him; but, this 
having no effect, and Martin defending himſelf boldly and 
dextrouſly, Peter at laſt put forth proclamations, declaring 
Martin and all his adherents rebels and traitors, ordaining and 
requiring all his loving ſubjects to take up arms, and to kill, 
burn, and deſtroy, all and every one of them, promiſing large 
rewards, &c.; upon which enſued bloody wars and deſolation. 
How Harry Huff, lord of Albion, one of the greateſt bullics 
of thoſe days, ſent a cartel to Martin, to fight him on a ſtage, 
at cudgels, quarter-ſtaff, back-ſword, c. Hence the origin 
of that genteel cuſtom of prize-fighting, fo well known and 
practiſed to this day among thoſe polite iſlanders, though un- 
known every where elſe. How Martin, being a bold bluſtering 
fellow, accepted the challenge. How they met and fought, to 
the great diverſion of the ſpectators: and, after giving one an- 
other broken heads, and many bloody wounds and bruiſes, how 
they both drew off victorious; in which their example has been 
frequently imitated by great clerks and others fince that time. 
How Martin's friends applauded his victory; and how lord 
Harry's friends complimented him on the fame ſcore ; and par- 
ticularly lord Peter, who ſent him a fine feather for his cap, to 
be worn by him and his ſucceſſors, as a perpetual mark of his 
bold defence of lord Peter's cauſe. 'How Harry, fluſhed with 
his pretended victory over Martin, began to huff Peter alſo, 
and at laſt downright quarreled with him about a wench. How 


ſome of lord Harry's tenants, ever fond of changes, began to 
| talk 
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talk kindly of Martin, for which he mauled them ſoundly; as 
he did alſo thoſe that adhered to Peter. How he turned ſome 
out of houſe and hold, others he hanged or burnt, &c. 
How Harry Huff, after a deal of bluftering, wenching, and 
bullying, died; and was ſucceeded by good · natured boy, who, 
giving way to the general bent of his talents, allowed Martin's 
notions to ſpread every where and take deep root in Albin. 
How, after his death, the farm fell into the hands of a, lady, 
who was violently in love with lord Peter. Howgſhe purged 
the whole country with fire and ſword, reſolved not to leave the 
name or remembrance of Martin. How Peter triumphed, and ſet 
up ſhops again, for ſelling his own powders, plaſters, and ſalves, 
which were now called: the only true ones, Martins being all 
declared counterfeit. How great numbers of Martin's friends 
left the country, and, traveling up and down in foreign parts, 
grew acquainted with many of Tack's followers, and took a 
liking. to many of their notions and ways; which they after- 
wards brought back into Albion, now under another landlady, 
more moderate and more cunning than the former. How ſhe 
endeavoured to keep friendſhip both with Peter and Martin, 
and trimmed for ſome time between the two, not without coun- 
tenancing and aſſiſting at the ſame time many of Jack's fol- 
lowers; but, finding no poſſibility of reconciling all the three 
brothers, becauſe each would be maſter, and allow no other 
ſalves, powders, or plaſters, to be uſed but his own, ſhe dif, 
carded all three, and ſet up a ſhop for thoſe of her own farm, 
well furniſhed with powders, plaſters, ſalves, and all other drugs 
neceſſary, all right and true, compoſed according to receipts 
made by phyficians and apothecaries of her own creating, which 
they extracted out of Peters and Martin's and Fack's receipt-. 
books; and of this medley or hodge-podge made up a diſpen- 
ſatory of their own; ſtrictly forbidding any other to be uſed, 
and particularly Peters, from which the greateſt part of this 
new diſpenſatory was ſtolen, How the lady, further to con- 
Vol., IX. Parr II. L 
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firm this change, wiſely imitating her father, degraded Peter 
from the rank he pretended to as eldeſt brother; and ſet up her- 
ſelf in his place as head of the family, and ever after wore her 
father's old cap, with the fine feather he had got from Peter for 
ſtanding his friend; which has likewiſe been worn, with no 
ſmall oſtentation, to this day, by all her ſucceſſors, though 
declared enemies to Peter. How lady Be/s and her phyſicians, 
being told of many defects and im ions in their new medley 
diſpenſatory, reſolved on a further alteration, and to purge it 
from a great deal of Peter's traſh that ſtill remained in it; but 
were prevented by her death. How ſhe was ſucceeded by a 
North-country farmer, who pretended great ſkill in managing 
of farms, though he could never govern his own poor little 
farm, nor yet this large new one after he got it. How this 
new landlord, to ſhew his valour and dexterity, fought againſt 
enchanters, weeds, giants, and wind-mills, and claimed great 
honour for his victories, though he oft-times b-ſh-t himſelf 
when there was no danger. How his ſucceſſor, no wiſer than 
he, occaſioned great diſorders by the new methods he took to 
manage his farms. How he attempted to eſtabliſh in his 
Northern farm the ſame diſpenſatory uſed in the Southern; but 


miſcarried, becauſe Fack's powders, pills, ſalves, and plaſters, 


„ 


were there in great vogue. 

How the Author finds himſelf embarraſſed for having intro- 
duced into his Hiſtory a new ſect, different from the three he had 
undertaken to treat of; and how his inviolable refpe& to the 
facred number three obliges him to reduce theſe four, as he in- 
tends to do all other things, to that number b; and for that 
end to drop the former Martin, and to ſubſtitute in his place 
lady Bei inſtitution, which is to paſs under the name of 
Martin in the ſequel of this true Hiſtory, This weighty point 
being cleared, the Author goes on, and deſcribes mighty quar- 
rels and ſquabbles between Fact and Martin; how ſometimes 


> « A panegyrical Kflay vpn the number Taz is among the. treatiſes advertiſed at the begin- 
mung ot the Take of a Tab. N. | 
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the one had the better, and ſometimes the other, to the great 
deſolation of both farms, till at laſt both fides concur to hang 
up the landlord, who pretended to die a martyr for Martin, 
though he had been true to neither fide, and was ſuſpected by 


many to have a great affection for Peter ©, 


The Tale of a Tub (fays M. Voltaire] is an imitation of the Three Rings. The Fable of the 
© Three Rings is a very ancient one, of the time of the Cruzades. It is of an old man, who, dying, 
leaves a ring to each of his three children: theſe go to loggerheads, which ſhall have the moit 
beautiful of them; after long debates, they diſcover, that the three rings were all perteCtly alike. 
« The good old man is Theiſm; the three children are, the Fewy/b religion, the Chriſtian, and the 
© Mahbomctan.—To the three rings, Dean Sit has ſubſtituted three plain coats, all of the ſame colour, 
« which the good old man, their father, has bequeathed to the three brothers Peter, Martin, and 
« John; that is to fay, the Pope, Luther, and Calvin. The author makes his heroes commit more 
<« follies than Cervantes aſcribes to his Don Quixote, or Arioffo to his Orlando Furio/o ; but Lord Peter 
is the worſt uſed by him of the three brothers. This book is wretchedly tranſlated into French; 
© jt was not indeed well poſſible to do juſtice to the humour with which it is ſeaſoned ; this humour 
turns chiefly on the quarrels betwen the Eſlabliſned Church of Zrgland, and the Preſbyterian, on 
« cuſtoms, on incidents unknown in France, and often on a certain play upon words peculiar to the Eng! 
„language. For example, the word which ſignifies in French the Pope's Bull, ſignifies in Englih both 
that and the animal called a Bull. Such words are a-ſource of ambiguities, and pleaſantry, entirely loſt 
upon a French reader. toit was much leſs learned than Rabelais; but his wit is more pointed, more 
delicate: he is the Rabelais of high life —Both of them were prieſts having charge of ſouls. Ra- 
1% belais was. Curate of Meudon: and Swift was Dean of the Cathedral of Dublin. Both of them 
broke more jeſts on Chriſtianity, than what Moliore was fo laviſh of on phyfic ; and yet both of them 
„lived and died in peace, while ſo many others were perſecuted even to death for ſome equivocal 
« words.” —Lztters addreſſed to his Highneſs the Prince of * * * *, containing Comments on the Writings of 
the moſt eminent. 5-wwho have been accuſed of attacking the Chriftian Religion. It is pleaſant to find 
the ſportive Bard of Ferney thus zealous in the cauſe of Chriſtianity!—He goes on, Lords Ox- 
«© ford and ' Bblinghbroke procured the beſt benetice in Ireland, next to the archbiſhoprick of Dublin, 
1 for a man who had ſouſed the Chriſtian religion all over with ridicule ; and Abadie, who had written, 
in favour of that very religion, a book which had met with the higheſt encomiums, could get only a 
« paltry little benefice- in a country village. But it is to be obſerved, that they both died in a ſtate 
Jof inſanity.” It would-be ſuperfluous to defend our good Dean in form againſt the attack of the 
French Philoſopher. The, Tale of a Tub has been allowed to be, A maiter-piece of wit, as a 
mode of eloquence; and of great efficacy in confirming every member of the church of England in 
his own communion, and giving him a thorough diſtaſte of thoſe of Scotland and Rome.” (See the 
Teſtimonies, annexed to this volume.) And, if the Sermons in this collection were not alone a coun- 
terbalance to all his levities, his Remarks on Tindal!'s Rights of the Chriſtian Church will be a laſting mo- 
nument of his attachment to religion and virtue. His character as a Prieſt and a Dean has been very 
juſtly commended by his candid ——— in our firſt volume. And M. Yoltaire himſelf has in this 
very collection given ample teſtimony of the Dean's abilities as a writer. We find him, vol. XI, p. 8, 
thus addrefling Dr. 71 « Pray forgive an admirer of you, who owes to your writings the love 
% he bears to your language. In another letter, after ſaying, * I have not ſeen Mr. Pope this winter; 
© but I have ſeen the third volume of the Miſcellanies ; and the more I read your Works, the more I am 
« aſhamed of my own ;* he earneſtly ſolicits his aſſiſtance in the ſubſcription to his Heariade, In June 
1727, when the Dean intended going to France (but was prevented by the king's death), M. 
Voltaire tells the Count De Morwille, miniſter and ſecretary. of ſtate at Ferfailles, I could not 
« decline the honour which the celebrated Dean Swift does me, in offering to dehver this letter to your 
« lordſhip. I am ſenfible that he is already known to you by fame, and that you are deſirous of 
„ his acquaintance. - He does. honour to a nation, whom you highly eſteem.” gee vol. X. p. 358. N. 
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A Dienxzsiox, on the nature, uſefulngſi, and neceſſity, of 
WARS and QUARRELS. 


T HIS being a matter of great conſequence, the Author 
intends to treat it methodically, and at large, in a trea- 
tiſe apart; and here to give only ſome hints of what his large trea- 
tiſe contains. The ſtate of war natural to all creatures. War 
is an attempt to take by violence from others a part of what 
they have, and we want. Every man, fully ſenſible of his own 
merit, and finding it not duly regarded by others, has a natural 
right to take from them all that he thinks due to himſelf : 
and every creature, finding its own wants more than thoſe of 
others, has the ſame right to take every thing its nature requires. 
Brutes much more modeſt in their pretenſions this way than 
men; and mean men more than great ones. The higher one 
raiſes his pretenſions this way, the more buſtle he makes about 
them; and the more ſucceſs he has, the greater hero. Thus 
greater ſouls, in proportion to their ſuperior merit, claim a 
greater right to take every thing from meaner folks. This the 
true foundation of grandeur and heroiſm, and of the diſtinction of 
degrees among men. War therefore neceſſary, to eſtabliſh ſub- 
ordination, and to found cities, kingdoms, &c. as alſo to purge 
bodies politic of groſs humours. Wiſe princes find it neceſſary 
to have wars abroad, to keep peace at home. War, famine, 
and peſtilence, the uſual cures for corruptions in bodies politic. 
A compariſon of thefe three. The Author is to write a panegy- 
rick on each of them. The greateſt part of mankind loves 
war more than peace. They are but few and mean- ſpirited 
that live in peace with all men. The modeſt and meek of all 
kinds always a prey to thoſe of more noble or ſtronger appetites. 
The inclination to war univerſal : thoſe that cannot or dare not 
make war in perſon, employ others to do it for them. This 
maintains bullies, bravos, cut-thoats, lawyers, ſoldiers, &c. 
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Moſt profeſſions would be uſeleſs, if all were peaceable. Hence 
brutes want neither ſmiths nor lawyers, magiſtrates nor joiners, 
ſoldiers nor ſurgeons. Brutes, having but narrow appetites, ate 
incapable of carrying on or perpetuating war againſt their own 
ſpecies, or of being led out in troops and multitudes to 

one another. Theſe prerogatives proper to man alone. The 
excellency of human nature demonſtrated, by the vaſt train of 
appetites, -paſhons, wants, c. that attend it. This mat- 
ter to be more fully treated in the Author's Panegyrick on 
Mankind. | ma 
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H OW Fack, having got rid of the old landlord, ſet up an- 
I other to his mind, quarreled with Martin, and tutned him 
out of doors. How he pillaged all his ſhops, and abotifhed 
the whole diſpenſatory. How the new landlord laid about him, 
mauled Peter, worried Martin, and made the whole neigh- 
bourhood tremble. How Fack's friends fell out among them- 
ſelves, ſplit into a thouſand parties, turned all things topſy turvey, 
till every body grew weary of them; and at laſt, the bluſtering 
landlord dying, Jack was kicked out of doors, a new landlord 
brought in, and Martin re-eſtabliſhed. How this new land- 


lord let Martin do what he pleaſed; and Martin agreed to 


every thing his pious landlord deſired, provided ack might be 
kept low. Of ſeveral efforts Jack made to raiſe up his head, 
but all in vain; till at laſt the landlord died, and was ſucceeded 
by one who was a great friend to Peter, who, to humble Martin, 
gave Jack ſome liberty. How Martin grew enraged at this, 
called ih a foreigner, and turned out the landlord; in which 
Fack concurred with Martin, becauſe this landlord was entirely 
devoted to Peter, into whoſe arms he threw himſelf, and leit 

his 
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his country. How the new landlord ſecured Marin in the full 
: on of his former rights; but would not allow him to de- 
ſtroy Jack, who had always been his friend. How Tack got 
up his head in the North, and put himſelf in poſſeſſion of a 
Whole canton, to the great diſcontent of Martin, who, finding 
alſo that ſome of Jack's friends were allowed to live and get 
their bread in the South parts of the country, grew highly diſ- 
content with the new landlord he had called in to his aſſiſtance. 
How this landlord kept Martin in order; upon which he fell 
into a raging fever, and {wore he would hang himſelf, or join in 
with Peter, unleſs Fack's children all were turned out to ſtarve. 
Of ſeveral attempts made to cure Martin, and make peace 
between him and Fack, that they might unite againft Perer; 
but all made ineffectual by the great addreſs of a number of 
Peter's friends, that herded among Martin's, and appeared the 
moſt zealous for his intereſt. How Martin, getting abroad in this 
mad fit, looked ſo like Peter in his air and dreſs, and talked 
Jo like him, that many of the neighbours could not diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other; eſpecially when Martin went up and 
down ſtrutting in Peter's armour, which he had borrowed to 
fight Jack. What remedies were uſed to cure Martin's di- 
temper, &c. | 1 | 


N. B. Some things that follow after this are not in the MS. 
but ſeem to have been written fince, to fill up the place of what 
was not thought convenient then to print. 


— 
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THE Author, not in haſte to be at home, ſhews the dif- 
ference between a traveler weary. or in haſte, and another 
in light, that takes his pleaſure, and. views ey leaſant 
222 5 oor The ſequel of Fack's re. His ſu- 
perſtitious veneration for the Holy Scripture, and the uſes he 
made of it. His flaming zeal, and blind ſubmiſſion to the de- 
crees. His harangue for predeſtination. He covers roguiſh tricks 
with a ſhew of devotion. Affects ſingularity in manners and 
ſpeech. His averſion to muſick and painting. His diſcourſes 
provoke ſleep. His groaning, and affecting to ſuffer for the 
good cauſe. The great antipathy of Peter and Jack made them 
both run into extremes, where they often met. 

The degenerate ears of this age cannot afford a ſufficient 
handle to hold men by. The ſenſes and , paſſions afford many 
handles. Curioſity is that by which our Author has held his. 
Readers ſo long. The reſt of · the ftory loſt, &c. 


MMM 
THE CONCLUSION. 
Of the proper Seaſons for publiſhing Books. Of profound 
Writers, Of the ghoſt of Wit. Sleep and the Muſes nearly 
related. Apology for the Author's fits of Dulneſs. Method 


and Reaſon the lacquies of Invention, Our Author's great col- 
lection of Flowers of little uſe till now. 


4 Dis- 
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A DiscoursE concerning the MECHA NICAL 
OPERATION of the SPIRIT®, 


HE Author, at a loſs what title to give this piece, finds 

after much pains that of 4 Letter to a Friend to be 
moſt in vogue. Of modern excuſes for haſte and negligence, 
&c. 

Sect. I. Mahomet's fancy, of being carried to heaven by an 
aſs, followed by many Chriſtians. A great affinity between this 
creature and man. That talent of bringing his rider to heaven 
the ſubje& of this diſcourſe : but for Aſs and Rider, the Author 
uſes the ſynonymous terms of Enlightened Teacher and Fanatic 
Hearer. A tincture of Enthuſiaſm runs through all men and 
all ſciences ; but prevails moſt in Religion. Enthuſiaſm defined 
and diſtinguiſhed. That which is Mechanical and Artificial is 
treated of by our Author. Though Art oft-times changes into 
Nature: examples in the Scythian Long-heads and Engliſh 
Round-heads. Senſe and Reaſon muſt be laid aſide, to let this 
Spirit operate. The objections about the manner of the Spirit 
from above deſcending on the Apoſtles, make not againſt this 
Spirit that ariſes within. The methods by which the Aſſem- 
bly helps to work up this Spirit, jointly with the Preacher. 

Sect. II. How ſome worſhip a good Being, others an evil. 
Moſt people confound the bounds of good and evil. Vain mor- 
tals think the Divinity intereſted in their meaneſt actions. The 
ſcheme of ſpiritual mechaniſm left out. Of the uſefulneſs of 
quilted night-caps, to keep in the heat, to give motion and 
vigour to the little animals that compoſe the brain. Sound of 
far greater uſe than ſenſe. in the operations of the Spirit, as in 
The Diſcourſe itſelf (of which this is only a fumnary) is printeat in the firſt part of Vol. I. N,. 


Mulick, 
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Muſick. Inward light conſiſts of theological monoſyllables and 


myſterious texts. Of the great force of one vowel in canting : 
and of blowing the noſe, hauking, ſpitting, and belching. The 
Author to publiſh an Efay on the Art of Canting,' Of ſpeak- 
ing through the noſe, or ſnuffling: its origin from a diſeaſe oc- 
caſioned by a conflict betwixt the Fleſh and the Spirit. Inſpired 
veſſels, like lanterns, have a ſorry ſooty outſide. - Fanaticiſm 
deduced from the Ancients, in their Orgies, Bacchanals, &c. 
Of their great laſciviouſneſs on thoſe occaſions. The Fanaticks 
of the firſt centuries and thoſe of later times generally agree 
in the ſame principle, of improving ſpiritual into carnal eja- 
culations, &c, e | 


: t 
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For the univerſal Benefit of MAN K IND. 115 


HE Author, having laboured ſo long and done ſo much 

to ſerve and inſtruct the publick, without any advantage 

to himſelf, has at laſt thought of a project, which will tend to 
the great benefit of all mankind, and produce a handſome re- 
venue to the author. He intends to print by ſubſcription, in 
96 large volumes in folio, an exact deſcription of Terra Au 
tralis incognita, collected with great care and pains from 999 
learned and pious authors, of undoubted veracity. - The whole 
work, illuſtrated with maps and cuts agreeable to the ſubject, 
and done by the beſt maſters, will coſt but two guineas each 
volume to ſubſcribers, one guinea to be paid in advance, and 
afterwards a guinea on receiving each volume, except the laſt. 
This work will be of great uſe to all men, and neceſſary for all 
families; becauſe it contains exact accounts of all the provinces, 
Vol. IX. PaRT II. Mm colonies, 
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colonies, and manſions of that ſpacious country, where, by 
-a general doom, all tranſgreſſors of the law are to be tranſ- 

rted: and every one having this work may chuſe out the 
fitteſt and beſt place for himſelf, there being enough for all, {6 
as every one ſhall be fully ſatisfied. 

The author ſuppoſes that one copy of this work will be 
bought, at the public charge, or out of the pariſh rates, for 
every pariſh-church in the three kingdoms, and in all the domi- 
nions thereunto belonging; and that every family that can com- 
mand ten pounds per annum, even though retrenched from leſs 
neceſſary expences, will ſubſcribe for one. He does not think 
of giving out above nine volumes yearly; and, conſidering the 
number requiſite, he intends to print at leaſt 100,000 for the 
firſt edition. He is to print Propoſals againſt next Term, with 
a ſpecimen, and a curious map of the capital city, with its 
twelve gates, from a known author, who took an exact ſurve 
of it in a dream. Conſidering the great care and pains of the 
author, and the uſcfulneſs of the work, he hopes every one 
will be ready, for their own good as well as his, to contribute 
chearfully to it; and not grudge him the profit he may have 
by it, eſpecially if it comes to a third or fourth edition, as he 
expects it will very ſoon. | 
He doubts not but it will be tranſlated into foreign languages, 
by moſt nations of Europe, as well as of {fa and Africa, 
being of as great uſe to all thoſe nations as to his own; for 
this reaſon, he defigns to procure patents and privileges, for 
ſecuring the whole benefit to himſelf, from all thoſe different 
: princes and ſtates; and hopes to ſee many millions of this great 
work printed, in thoſe different countries and languages, before 
his death. | 

After this buſineſs is pretty well eſtabliſhed, he has promiſed 
to put a friend on another project almoſt as good as this; by 
eſtabliſhing inſurance-offices every where, for fecuring people 
from ſhipwreck, and ſeveral other accidents, in their voyage 

| to 
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to this country ; and theſe offices ſhall furniſh, at a certain rate, 
pilots well verſed in the route, and that know all the rocks, 
ſhelves, quickſands, &c. that ſuch pilgrims and travelers may 
be expoſed to. Of theſe he knows a great number ready in- 
ſtructed in moſt countries: but the whole ſcheme of this 
matter he is to draw up at large, and communicate to his 


friend. 
Here ends the Manuſcript. 
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SOME THOUGH T 8 
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F R E E-T HIN KING. 
Written in EN G L AN D, but left unfiniſhed. 


Dor RS ING one day with a prelate of the kingdom 
of Ireland, who is a perſon of excellent wit and learn- 
ing, he offered a notion applicable to the ſubject we were then 
upon, which I took to be altogether new and right. He ſaid, 
That the difference betwixt a mad-man and one by his wits, 
in what related to ſpeech, conſiſted in this; that the former 
ſpoke out whatever came into his mind, and juſt in the confuſed 
manner as his imagination preſented the ideas: the latter onl 
expreſſed ſuch thoughts as his judgement directed him to chuſe, 
leaving the reſt to die away in his memory; and that, if the 
wiſeſt man would at any time utter his thoughts in the crude 
indigeſted manner as they come into his head, he would be 
looked upon as raving mad. And indeed, when we conſider 
our thoughts, as they are the ſeeds of words and actions, we 
cannot but agree that they ought to be kept under the ſtricteſt 
regulation; and that, in the great multiplicity of ideas which 
one's mind is apt to form, there is nothing more difficult than 
to ſelect thoſe which are moſt proper for the conduct of life. 
So that I cannot imagine what is meant by the mighty zeal 
in ſome people for aſſerting the freedom of thinking; be- 
cauſe, if ſuch thinkers keep their thoughts within their own 
breaſts, they can be of no conſequence, further than to them- 
ſelves. 
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ſelves. If they publiſh them to the world, they ought: to be 
anſwerable for the effects their thoughts produce upon others. 
There are thouſands in this kingdom, who, in their thoughts, 
prefer a republick, or abſolute power of a prince, before a 
limited monarchy ; yet, if any of theſe ſhould publiſh their opi- 
nions, and go about, by writing or diſcourſe, to perſuade the 
people to innovations in government, they would be liable 
to the ſevereſt puniſhments the law can inflict: and there- 
fore they are uſually ſo wiſe as to keep their ſentiments to them- 
ſelves. But, with reſpect to religion, the matter is quite 
otherwiſe : and the publick, at leaſt here in Eugland, ſeems to 
be of opinion with Tiberius, that deorum injuriæ diis cura. 
They leave it to God Almighty to vindicate the injuries done 
to himſelf, who is no doubt ſufficiently able, by perpetual mi- 
racles, to revenge the affronts of impious men. And it ſhould 
ſeem that is what princes expect from him; though I cannot. 
readily conceive the grounds they go upon : nor why, fince 
they are God's vice-gerents, they do not think themſelves, at 
leaſt, equally obliged to preſerve their Maſter's honour as their 
own ; fince this is what they expe& from thoſe they depute, 
and fince they never fail to repreſent the diſobedience of their 
ſubjects as offences againſt God. It is true, the viſible reaſon 
of this neglect is obvious enough: the conſequences of athe- 
iftical opinions publiſhed to the world are not ſo immediate, or 
ſo ſenſible, as doctrines of rebellion and ſedition, ſpread in a 
proper ſeaſon. However, I cannot but think the ſame conſe- 
quences are as natural and probable for the former, though more 
remote: and whether theſe have not been in view among our 
great planters of infidelity in England, I ſhall hereafter ex- 


amine, 
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RISTOTLE, the diſciple of Plato, and tutor to Aex- 
ander the Great. His followers were called Peripatericks, 
from a Greek word which ſignifies to wall, becauſe he taught 
bis diſciples waking. We have not all his works, and ſome 
of thoſe which are imputed to him are ſuppoſed not genuine. 
He writ upon logick, or the art of reafoning ; upon moral and 


natural philoſophy ; upon oratory, poetry, &c. and ſeems to be 
a perſon of the molt comprehenſive genius that ever lived. 


This is in the of Deane Stuiſt, eſq; who tells us, © he tranſcribed it 
eli — r he a by accident in a little book of inſtructions which Dr. 
Suu was pleaſed to draw up for the uſe of a lady, enjoining her to get it all by heart,” —Havi 
mentioned the character given by the Dean of this philoſopher in the Batle of the Books, Mr. Swi 
obſerves, * The portrait of Arifotle is equally ſtrong and maſterly ; he ſtooped much, and made uſe 
« of a ſtaff; that is, he thought, he conſidered, he ruminated ; he pondered deeply on the moſt in- 
« tricate and abſtruſe points relating to the ſciences; and, by the force of reaſoning, which is meant 
« by his ſtaff, he cleared his way through briars and thorns, until he ſtruck into the road which leads 
to ſcience and philoſophy. e 8 of Ariflatle's Pe is only the repreſentation 
« of an abſtracted ſcholar, worn away and decayed with years, hard ſtudy, nocturnal lucubrations, 
„ and the want of bodily exerciſe.” Eſ/ay, 7 28 3.— Hi vage vas meagre, his hair lank and thin, 
weice and bis bell, —Lord Orrery obſerves, He wanted not ſome uſeful qualities; but theſe real orna- 
© mes.ts; hke bis hair, were thin and ungraceful. His ſtyle was harſh, and, like his voice, had neither force 
« nor harmony. He was without doubt a man of great genius and penetration; but he did infinite! 
more prejudice than ſervice to real literature. He ſtudied words more than facts; and delivered his 
„ philofophy perplexed with ſuch intricate logical terms, as have laid a foundation for the endleſs 
« jcholaſhic diſputations, which have corrupted and retarded the progreſs of learning. He waged war 
« with all his predeceſſors. He never quotes an author, except with a view to refute his opinion. 
Like the Otteman Emperor, he could not reign in ſafety, till he had firſt deſtroyed his brethren. 
« He was as ambiticus in ſcience, as his pupil Alexander was in arms. He aimed to be a deſpotic 
« original, and not only to be the Prince, but the Tyrant of philoſophy. What then can be ex- 
« pected from the commentators on his Works, who were devoid of his ingenuity, and poſſeſſed of 
„ all bis 1atricate follies? Nemarde, p. 111. N. 
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Parliamentary Security for eſtabliſhing a new Bank in Ireland; 


Wherein the Medicinal Uſe of Oaths is conſidered b. 


Written in MDCCXx. 
Si populus wult .decipi, decipiatur. 


"4" O believe every thing that is ſaid by a certain ſett of men, 

and to doubt of nothing they relate, though ever ſo im- 
probable, is a maxim that has contributed as much, for the 
time, to the ſupport of Jriſb Banks, as it ever did to the Popiſb 
Religion : and they are not only beholden to the latter for their 
foundation, but they have the happineſs to have the ſame 
patron- ſaint; for Ignorance, the reputed mother of the devo- 
tion of the one, ſeems to bear the ſame affectionate relation to 
the credit of the other. 

To ſubſcribe to Banks, without knowing the ſcheme or * 
ſign of them, is not unlike to ſome gentlemens ſigning ad- 
dreſſes without knowing the contents of them: To engage in 
a Bank that has neither act of parliament, charter, nor lands, 
to ſupport it, is like ſending a ſhip to ſea without bottom; 
to expect a coach and ſix by the former, would be as ridicu- 
lous as to hope a return by the latter. 

It was well known ſome time ago, that our Banks would 


be included in the Bubble- bill; and it was believed thoſe 


d See A Letter to the King at Arms, in vol. VIII. of this collection, part ii. p. 256. N. 
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52 THE SWEARER?*S- BANK. 
chimeras would neceſſarily vaniſh with the firſt Eaſterly wind 
that ſhould inform the town of the royal aſſent. 

It was very mortifying to ſeveral gentlemen, who dreamt 
of nothing but eaſy chariots, on the arrival of the fatal pac- 
quet, to {lip out of them into their walking-ſhoes. But ſhould 
thoſe Banks, as it is vainly imagined, be ſo fortunate as to ob- 
taina charter, and purchaſe lands; yet, on any run on them 
in a time of invaſion, there would be ſo many ſtarving pro- 

rietors, reviving their old pretenſions to land and a belly-full, 
that the ſubſcribers would be unwilling, upon any call, to 
part with their money, not knowing what might happen; fo 
that, in a rebellion, where the ſucceſs was doubtful, the Bank 
would infallibly break. a | 

Since ſo many gentlemen of this town have had the courage, 
without any ſecurity, to appear in the ſame paper with a mil- 
lion or two; it is hoped, when they are made ſenſible of their 
fafety, that they will be prevailed to truſt themſelves in a neat 
ſkin of parchment, with a ſingle one. 

To encourage them, the undertaker propoſes the erecting a 
Bank on parliamentary ſecurity, and ſuch ſecurity as no revo- 
lution or change of times can affect. | 

To take away all jealouſy of any private view of the under- 
taker, he aſſures the world, that he is now in a garret, in a 
very thin waiſtcoat, ſtudying the public good; having given 
an undeniable pledge of his love to his country, by pawning 
his coat, in order to defray the expence of the preſs. 

It is very well known, that, by an a& of parliament to 
prevent prophane ſwearing, the perſon fo offending, on oath 
made before a magiſtrate, forfeits a ſhilling, which may be 
levied with little difficulty. 

It is almoſt unneceſſary to mention, that this is become a 
pet-vice among us ©; and, though age renders us unfit for 


© 1, e. A favourite vice, 


other 
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other vices, yet this, where it takes hold, never leaves us but 
with our ſpeech, . 

So. vaſt a revenue might be raiſed by the execution of this 
act, that 1 have often wondered, in ſuch” a ſcarcity of funds, 
that methods have not been taken to make it ſerviceable to 
the publick, 

I dare venture to ſay, if this act was well executed in Eng- 
land, the revenue of it, applied to the navy, would make the 
Engliſh fleet a terror to all Europe. 

It is computed by geographers, that there are two mille 
in this kingdom (of Treland), of which number there may i 
ſaid to be a million of ſwearing ſouls. 

It is thought there may be five thouſand gentlemen ; every 
gentleman, taking one with another, may afford to ſwear an 
oath every day, which will yearly produce one million eight 
hundred twenty-five thouſand oaths ; which number of ſhil- 
lings makes the yearly ſum of nincty-one thouſand two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 

The farmers of this kingdom, who are computed to be ten 
thouſand, are able to ſpend yearly five hundred thouſand oaths, 
which gives twenty-five thouſand pounds; and it is conjectur- 
ed that, from the bulk of the people, twenty or five-and- 
twenty thouſand pounds may be yearly collected. 

Theſe computations are very modeſt ; ſince it is evident 
that there is a much greater conſumption of oaths in this king- 
dom, and conſequently a much greater ſum might be yearly 
raiſed. 

That it may be collected with eaſe and regularity, it is pro- 
poſed to ſettle informers in great towns, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants, and to have riding-officers in the coun. 
try: and, fince nothing brings a greater contempt on any pro- 
feſſion than poverty, it 1s determined to ſettle very handſome 
ſalaries on the gentlemen that are employed by the Bank, that 
they may, by a generoſity of living, reconcile men to an 

Vol. IX. Part II. Nn office 
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office that has lain under ſo much ſcandal of late, as to be un- 
dertaken by none but curates, clerks of meeting houſes, and 
broken tradeſmen. 

It is reſolved, that none ſhall be preferred to thoſe employ- 
ments, but perſons that are notorious ſor being conſtant church- 
men, and frequent communicants ; whoſe piety will be a 
ſufficient ſecurity for their honeſt and induſtrious execution of 
their office. 

It is very probable that twenty thouſand pounds will be ne- 
ceſſary, to defray all expences of ſervants, ſalaries, &c. 
However, there will be the clear yearly ſum of one hundred 
thouſand pounds, which may very juſtly claim a million ſub- 
ſcription. 

It is determined to lay out the the remaining unapplied pro- 
fits, which will be very conſiderable, towards the erecting 
and maintaining charity-ſchools. A deſign ſo beneficial to 
the publick, and eſpecially to the Proteſtant intereſt of this 
kingdom, has met with ſo much encouragement from. ſeveral 
great patriots in England, that they have engaged to procure 
an act to ſecure the ſole benefit of informing, on this Swearing- 
act, to the agents and ſervants of this new Bank. Several of 
my friends pretend to demonſtrate, that this Bank will in time 
vie with the South Sea company: they inſiſt, that the army 
diſpend as many oaths yearly as will produce one hundred 
thouſand pounds nett. 

There are computed to be one hundred pretty fellows in 
this town, that ſwear fifty oaths a head daily ; ſome of them 
would think it hard to be ſtinted to an hundred: this very 
branch would produce a vaſt ſum yearly. 

_ The Fairs of this kingdom will bring/jin a vaſt revenue; 
the oaths of a little Connaught one, as well as they could be 
numbered by two perſons, amounted to three thouſand, It 
is true, that it would be impoſſible to turn all of them into 
ready; money; for a ſhilling is ſo great a duty on ſwearing, 

that 
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that, if it was carefully exated, the common people might 
as well pretend to drink wine as to {wear ; and an oath would be 
as rare among them as a clean ſhirt. 

A ſervant, that I employed to accompany the militia their 
laſt muſter-day, had fcored down, in the compaſs of eight 
hours, three hundred oaths ; but, as the putting of the act in 
execution on thoſe days would only fill the ſtocks with por- 
ters, and pawn- hops with muſkets and ſwords ; and as it 
would be matter of great joy to Papiſts and diſaffected per- 
ſons, to ſee our militia ſwear themſelves out of their guns and 
ſwords ; it is reſolved that no advantage ſhall be taken of any 
militia-man's ſwearing while he is under arms : nor ſhall any 
advantage be taken of any man's ſwearing in the Four Courts, 
provided he is at hearing in the Exchequer, or has juſt paid 
oft an attorney's bill. 

The Medicinal uſe of oaths is what the undertaker would 
by no means diſcourage, eſpecially where it is neceſſary to 
help the lungs to throw off any diſtilling humour. On cer- 
tificate 'of a courſe of ſwearing preſcribed by any phyſician, a 
permit will be given to the patient, by the proper officer of the 
Bank, paying no more than fix pence. It is expected, that a 
ſcheme of ſo much advantage to the publick will meet with 
more encouragement than their chimerical Banks ; and the 
undertaker hopes that as he has ſpent a conſiderable fortune 
in bringing this ſcheme to bear, he may have the ſatisfaction 
to ſee it take place, for the public good, though he ſhould 
have the fate of moſt projectors to be undone. 

It is reſolved, that no compoſitions ſhall be made, nor li- 
cences granted, for ſwearing, under a notion of applying the 
money to pious uſes; a practice ſo ſcandalous as is fit only for 
the ſee of Rome, where the money ariſing from whoring- 
licences is applied ad propagandam fidem: and, to the ſhame 
of Smock Alley, and of all Proteſtant whores (eſpecially thoſe 

Nn 2 who 
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who live under the light of the Goſpel-miniſtry), be it ſpoken, 
a whore in Rome never lies down, but ſhe hopes it will be the 
means of converting ſome poor Heathen or Heretick. 

The ſwearing revenues of the town of Cork will be given 
for ever, by the Bank, to the ſupport of poor clergymens 
widows; and thoſe of Ningsend will be allowed to the main- 
tenance of ſailors baſtards. | 

The undertaker deſigns, in a few days, to appoint time 
and place for taking ſubſcriptions ; the ſubſcribers muſt come 
prepared to pay down one fourth on ſubſcnbing. 


e. 


THE Jeus of Rotterdam have offered to farm the re- 
venues of Dublin at twenty thouſand pounds per annum. Se- 
veral eminent 707 are alſo willing to take them at that 
rent; but the undertaker has rejected the propoſals, being re- 
ſolved to deal with none but Chriſtians. 

Application may be made to him about them, any day, at 
Pat's Coffee-houſe, where attendance will be given. 
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Written in December, M DCC xx. 


Sic honor & We divinis vatibus atque 


Carminibus venit — Hon. 
s IR, Gy 


A I have always profeſſed a friendſhip for you, and have 
therefore been more inquiſitive into your conduct and 

ſtudies than is uſually agreeable to young men; ſo, I muſt 
on, I am not a little pleaſed to find, by your laſt account, 
that you have entirely bent your thoughts to Exgliſb Poetry, 
with defign to make it your profeſſion and buſineſs. Two 
reaſons incline me to encourage you in this ſtudy; one, the 
narrowneſs of your preſent circumſtances ; the other, the great 
„ A Poet, while living, is ſeldom an object ſufficiently great to attract much attention; his real 


« merits are known but to a few, and theſe are generally ſparing in their praiſes. When his tame is 
« increaſed by time, it is then too late ro iaveſtigate the particulars of his diſpofition ; the dews of the 


morning are paſt, and we vaialy try to continue the chace by the mendian ſplendour.” * 
8 u 
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uſe of Poetry to mankind and fociety, and in every employ- 
ment of life b. Upon theſe views, I cannot but commend your 
wiſe reſolution to withdraw ſo early from other unprofitable 
and ſevere ſtudies, and betake yourſelf to that which, if you 
have good luck, will advance your fortune, and make you an 
ornament to your friends and your country. It may be your 
Juſtification, and further encouragement, to conſider that 
Hiſtory, Ancient or Modern, cannot furniſh you an inſtance of 
one perſon eminent in any ſtation, who was not in ſome mea- 
ſure vgrſed in Poetry, or at leaſt a well-wiſher to the profeſſors 
of it; neither would I deſpair to prove, if legally called thereto, 
that it is impoſſible to be a good. ſoldier, divine, or lawyer, or 
even ſo much as an eminent bell-man or ballad-finger, without 
ſome taſte of poetry, and a competent {kill in verſification: 
but I ſay the leſs of this; becauſe the renowned Sir P. Sidney 
has exhauſted the ſubje& before me, in his Defence of Poeſie; 
on which I ſhall make no other remark but this, that he argues 
there as if he zeally believed himſelf. 

For m own part, having never made one verſe Obe I was 
at ſchool, where I ſuffered too much for my blunders in 
Poetry to have any love to it ever ſince, I am not able, from 
any experience of my own, to give you thoſe inſtructions you 
debre; neither will I declare (for I love to conceal my paſſions) 
how much I lament my neglect of Poetry in thoſe periods of 
my life which were propereſt for improvements in that orna- 
mental part of learning; beſides, my age and infirmities might 
well excuſe me to you, as being unqualified to be your writing- 


Perhaps it is one of the beſt things that can be faid of Poetry, that it helps us to paſs over the toils 
& and troubles ob this tireſome } journey, our lite; as horſes are encouraged and ſpirited up, the better to, 
bear their labour, by the jingling cf bells about their heads. Ind „as to myſelf, I have been uſed 
* to this odd cordial io Jeng, that 1 it has no effect upon me: but you, Madam, are in your honcy- moon 
« of Poetry; yuu have ſeen only the ſmiles, and enjoyed the careſſes of Apollo. Nothing 1 is ſo piea/ant 

* to a Muſe as the firſt children of the imagination; but, when once ſhe comes to find it mere conjugal 
duty, and ihe care of her numerous progeny daily grows upon her, it is all a ſour tax for paſt pleaſure. 
« — find by cx; peTience, that his own fiddle is no great pleaſure to a common fiddler, after once the firſt 


68 1 COBCELL of hin elt is lolt.” Pope, Leiters to a Lady, p. 52, N. 
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maſter with ſpectacles on, and a ſhaking hand. However, 
that I may not be altogether wanting to you in an affair of ſe 
much importance to your credit and happineſs, I ſhall here 
give you ſome ſcattered thoughts upon the ſubject, ſuch as T 
have gathered by reading and obſervation. | | 

There is a certain little inftrument, the firſt of thoſe in uſe 
with ſcholars, and the meaneſt, confidering the materials of it, 
whether it be a joint of wheaten ſtraw (the old Arcadian pipe), 
or juſt three inches of ſlender wire, or a ſtript feather, or a 
corking-pin. Furthermore, this ſame diminutive' tool, for 
the poſture of it, uſually reclines its head off the thumb of the 
right hand, ſuſtains the foremoſt finger upon its breaſt, and is 
itfelf lupported by the ſecond. This is commonly Known by 
the name of a fe/ere ; I ſhall here therefore condeſcend to be 
this little elementary guide, and point out fome particulars 
which may be of uſe to you in your horn-book' of Poetry. 

In the firſt place, T am not yet convinced that it is at all 
neceſſary for a modern Poet to believe in God, or have any 
ſerious Tenſe of Religion: and in this article you muſt give me 
leave to ſuſpect your capacity; becauſe, Religion being what 
your mother taught you, you will hardly find it poſſible, at 
leaſt not eaſy, all at once to get over thoſe early prejudices, fo 
far as to think it better to be a great Wit than a good Chriſtian, 
though herein the general practice is againſt you: fo that if, 
upon inquiry, you find in yourſelf any ſuch foftnefſes, owing 
to the nature of your education, my advice is, that you forth- 
with lay down your pen, as having no further buſineſs with 
it in the way of Poetry: unleſs you will be content to paſs for 
an inſipid, or will ſubmit to be hooted at by your fraternity, 
or can diſguiſe your religion, as well-bred men do their learn- 
ing, in complaifance to company. | | 

For Poetry, as it has been managed for ſome years paſt, by 
ſuch as make a buſineſs of it (and of ſuch only I ſpeak here; 


for 
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for I do not call him a Poet that writes for his diverſion ©, any 
more than that Gentleman a fidler who amuſes himſelf with 
a violin); I fay, our Poetry of late has been altogether diſen- 

ed from the narrow fiotions of virtue and piety, becauſe it 
has been found, by the experience of our profeſſors, that the 
ſmalleſt quantity of Religion, like a fingle drop of malt-liquor 
in claret, will muddy and diſcompoſe the brighteſt poetical 

nius. | | 

S Relivion ſuppoſes heaven and hell, the word of God, and 
facraments, and twenty other circumſtances, which, taken 
ſeriouſly, are a wonderful check to wit and humour, and ſuch 
as a true Poet cannot poſſibly give into, with a ſaving to his 

tical licence; but yet it is neceſſary for him that others 
ſhould believe theſe things ſeriouſly, that his wit may be exer- 
ciſed on their ꝗOãỹ/m for ſo doing; for though a wit need not 
have religion, religion is neceſſary to a wit, as an inſtrument is 
to the hand that plays upon it: and for this the moderns plead 
the example of their great idol Lucretius, who had not been 
by half ſo eminent a Poet (as he truly. was), but that he ſtood 
tiptoe on religion, religio pedibus ſubjefa, and, by that riſing 
ground, had the advantage of all the Poets of his own or 
following times, who were not mounted on the ſame pedeſtal. 


Beſides, it is further to be obſerved, that Petronius, another 


© & Tris great folly to ſacrifice one's ſelf, one's time, one's quiet (the very life of life itſelf), to forms, 
* compliances, and amuſements, which do not inwardly pleaſe me, and — pleaſe a fort of people who 
regard me no further than a meer inſtrument of their preſent idleneſs or vanity. To ſay truth, the 
« lives of thofe we call great and happy are divided between thoſe two ſtates ; 2 of them, we 
*« pocrical fiddlers make but part ot their pleaſure, or their equipage. And the mi ery is, we, in our 


« pleajed with Piping to thoſe who underſtand muſick lefs than ourſelves. They have put me of late 


on with it, They make me do as mean a thing as the greateſt man of them could do; ſeem to 
depend, and to ſolicit, when I do not want; and make a kind of court to thoſe above my rank, juſt as 
* they do to thofe above theirs, when we might much more wi ely and agreeably live of ourſelves, and 
* to ourſelves. You will eafily find I am talking of my tranſlating the Ody/fy by ſubſcription ; which 
books, it muſt needs look, to all the world, as a defign of mine Loth upon tame and money, when in 
truth I believe I all get neither; for one I go about without any ſtomach, and the other I ſhall not 
g about at all.” Pate, Letter to a Lady, p. 36. N. 

of 
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of their favourites, ſpeaki ing of the qualifications of a good 

Poet, inſiſts chiefly. on the liber 7 5 ; by which I have 
been ignorant enough heretofore to ſuppoſe he meant a good 
invention, or great compaſs of thought, or a ſprightly imagina-- 
tion: but I have learned a better conſtruction, from the 
opinion and practice of the moderns; and, taking it literally 
for a free ſpirit, i. e. a ſpirit, or mind, free or di i/engaged from 
all prejudices concerning God, religion, and another world, 
it is to me a plain account why our preſent. ſett of Poets are, 
and hold themſelves obliged to be, Free-thinkers. 

But, although I cannot recommend Religion upon the prac- 
tice of ſome of our moſt eminent Engliſʒ Poets; yet I can 
juſtly adviſe you, from their example, to be converſant in the 
Scriptures, and, if poſſible, to make yourſelf entirely maſter 
of them; in which, however, I intend nothing leſs than im- 
poſing upon you a taſk of piety. Far be it from me to de- 
ſire you to believe them, or lay any great ſtreſs upon their 
authority (in that you may do as you think fit); but to read 

them as a piece of neceſſary furniture for a Wit and a Poet; 

which is a very different view from that of a Chriſtian. For 
I have made it my obſervation, that the greateſt Wits have 
been the beſt Textuaries : our modern Poets are, all to a man, 
almoſt as well read in the Scriptures as ſome of our Divines, 
and often abound more with the phraſe. They have read them 
hiſtorically, critically, muſically, comically, poetically, and 

every other way except religiouſly ; and have found their ac- 
count in doing ſo, For the Scriptures are undoubtedly a fund 
of wit, and a ſubje& for wit. You may, according to the 
modern practice, be witty pon them, or out of them: and, 
to ſpeak the truth, but for them, I know not what our les, 
wrights would do, for images, alluſions, ſimilitudes, examples, 
or even language itſelf. Shut up the Sacred Books, and I 
would be bound our wit would run down like an alarum, or 
fall as the ſtocks did, and ruin half the Poets in theſs king- 

Vol. IX. Part II. Oo doms. 
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doms. And if that were the caſe, how would moſt of that 
tribe (all, I think, but the immortal Addiſon”, who made a 
better uſe of his Bible, and a few more), who dealt fo freely 
in that fund, rejoice that they had drawn out in time, and 
left the preſent generation of Poets to be the bubbles / 

But here I muſt enter one caution, and defire you to take 
notice, that, in this advice of reading the Scriptures, I had 
not the leaft thought concerning your qualification that wa 
for poetical orders; which I mention, becaufe J find a notion 
of that kind advanced by one of our Engliſb Poets, and is, 
I ſuppoſe, maintained by the reft. He ſays to Spencer, in a 
pretended Viſion, | | | 


« _—— With hands laid on, ordain me fit 
« For the great cure and miniſtry of wit: 


which paſſage is, in my opinion, a notable alluſion to the 
Scriptures ; and, making (but reaſonable). allowances for the 

ſmall circumſtance of prophaneneſs, bordering cloſe upon blaſ- 

phemy, is inimitably fine; beſides ſome uſeful diſcoveries 
made in it, as, that there are Biſhops in Poetry; that theſe 
Biſhops muſt ordain young Poets, and with laying on hands ; 
and that Poetry is @ cure of fouls; and, conſequently ſpeaking, 
thoſe who have ſuch cures ought to be Poets, and too often 
are ſo: and indeed as, of old, Poets and Prieſts were one and 
the ſame function, the alliance of thoſe minifterial offices is 
to this day happily maintained in the ſame perſons ; and this 
I take be the only juſtifiable reaſon for that appellation which 
they ſo much affect, I mean, the modeſt title of divine Poets. 
However, having never, been preſent at the ceremony of or- 
daining to the prieſthood of poetry, I own I have no notion 
of the thing, and ſhall ſay the leſs of it here. 


4«« Addiſon has all the powers that can captivate and improve: his diction is eaſy, his periods are 
« well-rurned, his expretfions are flowing, and his humour is delicate. 77 egen is nervous, grave, ma- 
© jeſtic, and perſpicuous. We muſt join both theſe characters together, to form a true 1403 of Dr. 
« Swift 1 yet, as he outdoes Addijar in humour, he excels. Tillotſon in perſpicuity.“ Orrery's Remarks, 


wt The 
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The Scriptures then being generally both the fountain and 
ſubject of modern wit, I could do no leſs than give them the 
preference in your reading. After a thorough acquaintance 
with them, I would adviſe you to turn your thoughts to n- 
man literature; which yet I fay more in compliance with 
vulgar opinions, than according to my own ſentiments : for, 
indeed, nothing has ſurprized me more, than to. ſee the pre- 
judices of mankind as to this matter of human learning, who 
have generally thought it is neceſſary to be a good Scholar in 
order to be a good Poet; than which nothing is falſer in fact, 
or more contrary to practice and experience. Neither will I 
diſpute the matter, if any man will undertake to ſhew me 
one profeſſed Poet now in being, who is any thing of 
what may be juſtly called a Scholar; or is the worle Poet for 
that, but perhaps the better, for being fo little encumbered 
with the pedantry of learning. It is true, the contrary was 
the opinion of our forefathers ; which we of this age have de- 
votion enough to receive from them on their own terms, and 
unexamined, but not ſenſe enough to perceive it was a groſs 
miſtake in them. So Horace has told us, 


« Scribendi recte ſapere eſt & principium & fons, 
Rem tibi Socraticæ poterunt oſtendere chartæ. 


But to ſee the different caſts of mens heads: ſome, not in- 
ferior to that Poet in underſtanding (if you will take their 
own word for it), do ſee no conſequence in this rule, and are 
not aſhamed to declare themſelves of a contrary opinion. Do 
not many men write well in common account, who have no- 
thing of that principle? Many are too w/e to be Poets, and 
others too much Poets to be ue Mult a man, forſooth, be 
no leſs than a Philoſopher to be a Poet, when it is plain that 
ſome of the greateſt idiots of the age are our prettieſt perfor- 
mers that way ? And for this, I appeal to the judgement and 
obſervation of mankind. Sir Philip Sidney's notable remark 

Oo2 upon 
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upon this Nation may not be improper to mention here. He 
.fays, In our neighbour country Ireland, where true Learn- 
e ing goes very bare, yet are their Poets held in devout re- 
« verence;” which ſhews, that Learning is no way neceſſary 
either to the making of a Poet, or judging of him. And 
further, to ſee the fate of things, notwithſtanding our Learn- 
ing here is as bare as ever, yet are our Poets not held, as for- 
merly, in devout reverence; but are, perhaps, the moſt con- 
temptible race of mortals now in this kingdom, which is no 
leſs to be wondered at than lamented. 

Some of the old Philoſophers were Poets (as, according to 
the forementioned Author, Socrates and Plato were ; which, 
however, is what I did not know before) ; but that does not 
ſay that all Poets are, or that any need be, Philsfoph rs 
otherwiſe than as thoſe are ſo called who are a little out at the 
elbows : in which ſenſe the great Shake/peare might have been 
a Philoſopher, but was no Scholar; yet he was an excellent 
Poet. Neither do I think a late moſt judicious Critick ſo 
-much miſtaken, as others do, in advancing this opinion, © that 
&« Shakeſpeare had been a worſe Poet, had he been a better 
& Scholar: and Sir V. Davenant is another inſtance in the 
ſame kind. Nor muſt it be forgotten, that Plato was an 
avowed enemy to Poets; which is, perhaps, the reaſon why 
Poets have been always at enmity with his proſeſſion; and 
have rejected all Learning and Philoſophy, for the ſake of that 
one Philoſopher. As I take the matter, neither Philoſophy 
nor any part of Learning is more neceſſary to Poetry (which, 
if you will believe the fame author, is the ſum of all Learn- 
ing) than to know the theory of light, and the ſeveral pro- 
portions and diverſifications of it in particular colours, is to a 


painter. | | 
Whereas, therefore, a certain author, called Petronius 


Arbiter, going upon the ſame miſtake, has confidently de- 
| X clared} 
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clared, that one ingredient of a good Poet is, Mens ingenti 
literarum flumine inundata; I do, on the contrary, de- 
clare, that this his aſſertion (to ſpeak of it in the ſofteſt terms} 
is no better than an invidious and unhandſome reflexion on 
all the Gentlemen-poets of theſe times ; for, with his good 
leave, much leſs than a flood or inundation will ſerve the turn; 
and, to my certain knowledge, ſome of our greateſt Wits in 
your poetical way have not ſo much real Learning as would 
cover a fix pence in the bottom of a baſon: nor do I think 
the worſe of them ; for, to ſpeak my private opinion, I am for 
every man's working upon his own materials, and producing 
only what he can find within himſelf, which is commonly a 
better ſtock than the owner knows it to be. I think flowers 
of wit ought to ſpring, as thoſe in a garden do, from their 
own root and ſtem, without foreign aſſiſtance. I would have 
a man's wit rather like a fountain that feeds itſelf inviſibly, 
than a river that is ſupplied by ſeveral ſtreams from abroad: 
or, if it be neceſſary, as the caſe is with ſome barren wits, to 
take in the thoughts of others, in order to draw forth their 
own, as dry pumps will not play till water is thrown. into them; 
in that neceſſity, I would recommend ſome of the approved 
ſtandard authors of antiquity for your peruſal, as a Poet and a 
Wit ; becauſe, maggots being what you look for, as monkeys 
do for vermin in their keepers heads, you will find they abound 
in good old authors, as in rich old cheeſe, not in the new; 
and for that reaſon you muſt have the Claſſicks, eſpecially the 
moſt worm-eaten of them, often in your hands: but with 
this caution, that you are not to uſe thoſe Ancients as unlucky 
lads do their old fathers, and make no conſcience of picking 
their pockets and pillaging them. Your buſineſs is, not to 
ſteal /rom them, but to improve por them, and make their. 
ſentiments your own 3 which is an effect of great judgement ;. 
and, though difficult, yet very poſhble, without the ſcurvy 
imputation of fitching ; for I humbly conceive, n I light 
has” 
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my candle at my neighbour's fire, that does not alter the pro- 
y, or make the wick, the wax, or the flame, or the whole 
candle, leſs my own. 

Poſſibly you may think it a very ſevere taſk, to arrive at a 
competent knowledge of ſo many of the Antients as excel in 
their way; and indeed it would be really ſo, but for the ſhort and 
_ eaſy method lately found out, of Abſtracts, Abridgements, Sum- 
maries, &c. which are admirable expedients for being very learn- 
ed with little or no reading; and have the ſame uſe with burning- 
glaſſes, to collect the diffuſed rays of wit and learning in Au- 
thors, and make them point with warmth and quickneſs upon 
the Reader's imagination. And to this is nearly related that 
other modern device of conſulting Indexes; which is, to read 
Books Hebraica/ly, and begin where others uſually end. And 
this is a compendious way of coming to an acquaintance with 
Authors; for Authors are to be uſed like /ob/ters ; you muſt look 
for the beſt meat in the tail, and lay the bodies back again in 
the diſh. Your cunningeſt thieves (and what elſe are Readers, 
who only read to borrow, i. e. to ſteal?) uſe to cut off the 

rtmanteau from behind, without ſtaying to dive into the 
pockets of the owner. Laſtly, you are taught thus much in 
the very elements of philoſophy ; for one of the firſt rules in 
logick is, Finis eſt primus in intentione. 

The learned world is therefore moſt highly indebted to a 
late painful and judicious Editor of the Claſſicks e, who has 
laboured in that new way with exceeding felicity. Every 
Author, by his management, ſweats under himſelf, being over- 
loaded with his own Index, and carries, like a North-country- 
pedlar, all his ſubſtance and furniture upon his back, and with 
as great variety of trifles. To him let all young Students make 
their compliments, for ſo much time and pains ſaved in the 
purſuit of uſeful knowledge ; for whoever ſhortens a road, is 
r — Mr. Maittaire pany of the Latin Caflicks with a 
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a benefaQor to the publick, and to every particular perſon who 


has occaſion to travel that way. 

But to proceed. I have lamented nothing more in my time, 
than the diſuſe of ſome ingenious little plays, in faſhion with 
young folks when I was a boy, and to which the great facility 
of that age above ours, in compoſing, was certainly owing ; 
and, if any thing has brought a damp upon the verſification of 
theſe times, we have no further than this to go for the cauſe 
of it. Now, could theſe ſports be happily revived, I am of 
opinion, your wiſeſt courſe would be, to apply your thoughts 
to them, and never fail to make a party when you can in thoſe 
profitable diverſions. For example, Crambo is of extraordi- 
nary uſe to good rhiming ; and rhiming is what TI have ever 
accounted the very eſſential of a good Poet: and in that notion 
I am not ſingular ; for the aforeſaid Sir P. Sidney has declared, 
4% That the chief life of modern verſifying conſiſteth in the, 
« like ſounding of words, which we call 7himme;” which is 
an authority, either without exception, or above any reply. 
Wherefore, you are ever to try a good poem as you would a 
ſound pipkin ; and, if it rings well upon the knuckle, be ſure 
there is no flaw in it. Verſe whithout Rhime is a body without 
a ſoul (for the chief life conſiſteth in the Rhime”), or a bell 
without a clapper: which, in ſtrictneſs, is no bell, as being 
neither of uſe nor delight. And the ſame ever-honoured Knight, 
with ſo muſical an ear, had that veneration for the tuneableneſs 
and chiming of verſe, that he ſpeaks of a Poet as one that has 
«© the reverend title of a Rhimer.” Our celebrated Milion 
has done theſe nations great prejudice in this particular, having 
ſpoilt as many reverend Rhimers by his example, as he has made 
real Poets: for which reaſon, I am overjoyed to hear that a 
very ingenious youth of this town is now upon the uſeful de- 
ſign (for which he is never enough to be commended). of be- 
ſtowing rhime upon Milton's Paradiſe Loft; which will make 
the Poem, in that only defective, more heroic and ſonorous- 

than, 
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than it has hitherto been. I wiſh the gentleman ſucceſs in the 


performance ; and, as it is a work in which a young man could 
not be more happily employed, or appear in with greater ad- 
vantage to his character, ſo I am concerned that it did not fall 
out to be your province. 
With much the ſame view, I would recommened to you the 
witty play of Pictures and Mottoes, which will furniſh your 
imagination with great ſtore of images and ſuitable devices. 
We of theſe kingdoms have found our account in this diver- 
ſion, as little as we conſider or acknowledge it; for to this we 
owe our eminent felicity in poſies of rings, mottoes of ſnuff- 
boxes, the humours of ſign- poſts with their elegant inſcriptions, 
Sc.; in which kind of productions not any nation in the world, 
no, not the Dutch themſelves, will preſume to rival us. 
For much the ſame reaſon, it may be proper for you to have 
ſome infight into the play called, V bat is it hike? as of great 
uſe in common practice, to quicken {low capacities, and im- 
prove the quickeſt : but the chief end of it is, to ſupply the 
fancy with variety of ſimilies for all ſubjects. It will teach you 
to bring things to a likeneſs which have not the leaft imaginable 
conformity in nature, which is properly creation, and the very 
buſineſs of a Poet, as his name implies : and let me tell you, a 
Poet can no more be without a ſtock of ſimilies by him, 
than a ſhoe-maker without his laſts. He ſhould have them 
fized, and ranged, and hung up in order in his ſhop, ready for all 
cuſtomers, and ſhaped to the feet of all ſorts of verſe. And here 
I could more fully (and I long to do it) inſiſt upon the wonder- 
ful harmony and reſemblance between a Poet and a Shoe-maker, 
in many circumſtances common to both; ſuch as the binding 
of their temples, the ſtuff they work upon, and the paring- 
knife they uſe, &c. but that I would not digreſs, nor ſeem to 
trifle in ſo ſerious a matter. | 
Now I ſay, if you apply yourſelf to theſe diminutive ſports 
not to mention others of equal ingenuity, ſuch as Draw-g/oves, 
Creoſs- 
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Croſs-purpoſes, Queſtions and Commands, and the reſt), it is not 
to be conceived what benefit (of nature) you will find by them, 
and how they will open the body of your invention. To theſe 
devote your ſpare. hours, or rather ſpare all your hours to them; 
and then you will a& as becomes a wiſe man, and make even 
diverſions an improvement; like the inimitable management of 
the bee, which does the whole buſineſs of life at once, and at 
the ſame time both feeds, and works, and diverts itlelt. 

Your own prudence will, I doubt not, dire& you to take a 
place every evening amongſt the ingeniaus, in the corner of a 
certain Coffee-bouſe in this town, where you will receive a turn 
equally right as to wit, religion, and politicks; as likewiſe to 
be as frequent at the P/ay-hou/e as you can afford without ſelling 

our books. For, in our chaſte theatre, even Cato himſelk 

might ſit to the falling of the curtain: beſides, you will ſome- 

times meet with tolerable converſation amongſt the players; 

they are ſuch a kind of men as may paſs, upon the ſame ſort 
of capacities, for wits off the ſtage, as they do for fine gen- 

tlemen upon it. Beſides that, I have known a factor deal in 

as good ware, and fell as cheap, as the merchant himſelf that 

employs him, os EE 

Add to this the expediency of furniſhing out your ſhelves 
with a choice collection of modern Miſcellanies, in the gayeſt 
edition; and of reading all ſorts of Plays, eſpecially the neu, 
and, above all, thoſe of our own growth, printed by ſubſcrip- 
tion, in which article of [ri manufacture I readily agree to 
the late propoſal, and am altogether for “ rejecting and re- 
© nouncing every thing that comes from England. To what 
purpoſe ſhould we go thither for coals or poetry, when we 
have a vein within ourſelves, equally good and more convea- 
ent? Laſtly, 2 

A common-place-book is what a provident Poet cannot ſubſiſt 
without, for this proverbial reaſon, that © great wits have ſhort 
© memories.” And whereas, on the other hand, Poets, beiag 

Vol. IX. Parr II. P p | lyars 
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Hars by profeſſion, ought to have good memories; to reconcile 
theſe, a book of this ſort is ia the nature of a ſupplemental 
memory, or a record of what occurs remarkable in every day's 
reading or converſation. There you enter not only your own 
original thoughts (which, a hundred to one, are few and inſigni- 
ficant), but ſuch of other men as you think fit to make your 
own by entering them there. For take this for a rule, when 
an Author is in your books, you have the ſame demand upon 
him for his wit, as a merchant has for your money when you 
are in his. a 

By theſe few and eaſy preſcriptions (with the help of a good 
Genius), it is poſſible you may, in a ſhort time, arrive at 
the accompliſhments of a Poet, and ſhine in that character f. 
As for your manner of compoſing, and choice of ſubjects, I 
cannot take upon me to be your director; but I will venture 
to give you ſome ſhort hints, which you may enlarge upon 
at your leiſure. Let me entreat you then, by no means to 
lay aſide that notion peculiar to our modern refiners in Poetry, 
which is, That a Poet muſt never write or diſcourſe as 
the ordinary part of mankind do, but m number and verſe, 
as an oracle; which I mention the rather, becauſe, upon 
this principle, T have known heroes brought into the pulpit, 
and a whole ſermon compoſed and delivered in blank verſe, 
to the vaſt credit of the preacher, no lefs than the real en- 
tertainment and great edification of the audience; the ſecret 
of which I take to be this: When the matter of ſach dif- 
courſe is but merely clay, or, as we uſually call it, /ad tuff, 
the preacher, who can afford no better, wiſely moulds, and 

liſhes, and dries, and waſhes this piece of earthen-ware, 
and then bakes it with poetic fire; after which it will ring like 
any fpan-crock, and is a good diſh to ſet before common gueſts, 
RS IT ns hoe nay, by fp i, 


« care, attention, and labour, make himſelf whatever be plcaſes, except a good Poet.“ Chefterfield, 
Letter LXXXI. N. 


as 
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as every congregation is that comes ſo often for entertainment 
to one place. ERS = 
There was a good old cuſtom in uſe, which our anceftors 
had, of invoking the Muſes at the entrance of their poems; 
I ſuppoſe, by way of craving a bleſſing : this the graceleſs 
Moderns have in a great meaſure laid afide, but are not to 
be followed in that poetical impiety; for, although to nice 
ears ſuch invocations may ſound harſh and diſagreeable (as 
tuning of inſtruments is before a concert), they are equally 
neceflary. Again, you muſt not fail to dreſs your Muſe in a 
forehead- cloth of Greek or Latin; I mean, you are always to 
make uſe of a quaint motto to all your compoſitions : for, be- 
{ides that this artifice beſpeaks the Reader's opinion of the 
Writer's learning, it is otherwiſe uſeful and commendable. 
A bright paſſage in the front of a Poem is a good mark, like 
a ar in a horſe's face; and the piece will will certainly go 
off the better for it. The os magna ſonaturum, which, if I 
remember right, Horace makes one qualification of a good 
Poet, may teach you not to gagg your Muſe, or ſtint your- 
ſelf in words and epithets (which coſt you nothing), contrary 
to the practice of ſome few out. of-the-way writers, who uſe a 
natural and conciſe expreſſion, and affect a ſtyle like unto a 
Shrewſbury-cake, ſhort and feet upon the palate ; they will 
not afford you a word more than is neceſſary to make them in- 
telligible, which is as poor and niggardly as it would be to ſet 
down no more meat than your company will be ſure to eat up. 
Words are but lacquies to ſenſe, and will dance attendance 
without wages or compulſion—#Yerba non invita ſeguentur. 
Furthermore, when you ſet about compoling, it may be 
neceſſary, for your eaſe, and better diſtillation of wit, to put 
on your worſt cloaths, and the worſe the better; for an 
Author, like a /ibech, will yield the better for having a rag 
about him: beſides that, I have obſerved a gardener cut the 
outward rind of a tree (which is the /artout of it), to make 
Pp 2 it 
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it bear well: and this is a natural account of the uſual poverty 
of Poets, and is an argument why Wits, of all men living, 
ought to be ill-clad. I have always a ſecret veneration for 
any one I obſerve to be a little out of repair in his perſon, as 
ſuppoſing him either a Poet or a Philoſopher ; becauſe the 
richeſt minerals are ever found under the moſt ragged and 
withered ſurface of earth. 

As for your choice of ſubjects, I have only to give you this 
caution : That, as a handſome way of praiſing is certainly 
the moſt difficult point in writing or ſpeaking, I would by 
no means adviſe any young man to make his firſt eſſay in 
panegyrick, beſides the danger of it; for a particular enco- 
mium is ever attended with more ill-will than any general in- 
vective, for which I need give no reaſons; wherefore, my 
counſel is, that you uſe the point of your pen, not the feather : 
let your firſt attempt be a coup dl eclat in the way of libel, 
lampoon, or ſatire. Knock down half a ſcore reputations, 
and you will infallibly raiſe your own ; and, fo it be with 
wit, no matter with how little juſtice ; for $a gg is your 
trade. 

Every great genius ſeems to ride upon mankind, like- 
Pyrrhus on his elephant; and the way to have the abſolute 
aſcendant of your reſty nag, and to keep your ſeat, is, at 
your firſt mounting, to afford him the whip and ſpurs plenti- 
fully; after which, you may travel the reſt of the day 
with great alacrity. Once kick the world, and the world and 
you will live together at a reaſonable 800 underſtanding, 
You cannot but know that theſe of your profeſſion have been 
called © genus irritabile vatum;“ and you will find it neceſ- 
ſary to qualify yourleif for that wa/piſÞ ſociety, by exerting 
your talent of ſatire upon the firſt occaſion; and to abandon 

ood-nature, only to prove yourſelf a true Poet, which you 
will allow to be a valuable conſideration. In a word, a young 
robber is uſually entered by a murder; a young hound is 
blooded, when he comes firſt into the field; a young bully 


begins 
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begins with killing his man; and a young Poet muſt ſhew 
his wit, as the other his courage, by cutting, and ſlaſhing, 
and lay ing about him, and banging mankind, 

Laſtly, It will be your wiſdom to look out betimes for a 
good ſervice for your Muſe, according to her ſkill and quali- 
fications, whether in the nature of a dairy-maid, a cook or 
chair-woman: I mean, to hire out your pen to a party, 
which will afford you both pay and protection; and when 
you have to do with the preſs (as you will long to be there), 
take care to beſpeak an importunate friend, to extort your 
productions with an agreeable violence; and which, according 
to the cue between you, you muſt ſurrender digito male 
bertinaci. There is a decency in this; for it no more be- 
comes an Author in modeſty to have a hand in publiſhing his 
own works, than a woman in labour to lay herſelf. 

I would be very loth to give the leaſt umbrage of offence 
by what I have here faid ; as I may do, if I ſhould be thought 
to inſinuate that theſe circumſtances of good writing have 
been unknown to, or not obſerved by, the Poets of this king- 
dom: I will do my countrymen the jultice to ſay, they have 
written by the foregoing rules with great exactneſs, and ſo far 
as hardly to come behind thoſe of their profeſſion in England, 
in perfection of low writing. The /#ublime indeed is not fo 
common with us; but ample amends is made for that want, 
in great abundance of the admirable and amazing, which ap- 
pears in all our compoſitions. Our very good friend the 
Knight aforeſaid, ſpeaking of the force of Poetry, mentions 
„“ Rhiming to death, which (adds he) is ſaid to be done in 
« Treland;” and truly, to our honour be it ſpoken, that 
power in a great meaſure continues with us to this day. 

I would now offer ſome poor thoughts of mine, for the en- 
couragement of Poetry in this kingdom, if I could. hope 
they would be agreeable. I have had many an aking heart 


for the ill plight of that noble profeſſion here: and it has been 
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my late and early ſtudy how to bring it into better circum- 
ſtances. And ſurely, conſidering what monſtrous wits, in the 
Poetic way, do almoſt daily ſtart up and ſurprize us in this 
town; what prodigious geniuſes we have here (of which I 
could give inſtances without number); and withall of what 
great benefit it may be to our trade to encourage that ſcience 
here (for it is plain our linen- manufacture is advanced by the 
great waſte of paper made by our preſent ſett of Poets, not to 
mention other neceſſary uſes of the ſame to ſhop-keepers, eſpe- 
cially grocers, apothecaries, and paſtry-cooks ; and I might 
add, but for our Writers, the nation would 1n a little time be 
utterly deſtitute of bumfodder, and muſt of neceſſity import 
the ſame from England and Holland, where they have it in 
great abundance, by the indefatigable labour of their own ' 
wats) : I ſay, theſe things conſidered, I am humbly of opinion, 
it would be worth the care of our governors to cheriſh gentle- 
men of the quill, and give them all proper encouragements 
here. And, ſince I am upon the ſubject, I ſhall ſpeak my 
mind very freely; and if I added /awcily, it is no more than 
my birth-right as a Briton. | 
Seriouſly then, I have many years lamented the want of a 
Grubſtreet in this our large and polite city, unleſs the whole 
may be called ove. And this I have accounted an unpardon- 
able defect in our conſtitution, ever fance I had any opinions I 
could call my own. Every one knows, Grub-/treet is a market 
for /mall-ware in wit, and as neceſſary, conſidering the uſual 
purgings of the human brain, as the noſe is upon a man's face : 
and for the ſame reaſons we have here a court, a college, a 
play-houſe, and beautiful ladies, and fine gentlemen, and good 
claret, and abundance of pens, ink, and paper (clear of taxes), 
and every other circumſtance to provoke wit ; and yet thoſe 
whoſe province it is have not yet thought fit to appoint a place 
for evacuations of it: which is a very hard caſe, as may be 
Judged by compariſons, 
And 
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And truly this deſect has been attended with unſpeakable 


inconveniences ; for, not to mention the prejudice done to the 
commonwealth of letters, I am of opinion we ſuffer in our 
health by it: I believe our corrupted air and frequent thick 
fogs are in a great meaſure owing to the common expoſal of 
our wit; and that, with good management, our poetical 
vapours might be carried oft in a common drain, and fall into 
one quarter of the town, without infecting the whole; as the 
caſe is at preſent, to the great offence of our zobilizy and gentry, 
and others of nice noles. When writers of all ſizes, like 
freemen of the city, are at liberty to throw out their filth and 
excrementitious productions in every ſtreet as they pleaſe, what 
can the conſequence be, but that the town muſt be poiſoned, 
and become ſuch another jakes, as, by report of great travelers, 
Edinburgh is at night: a thing well to be conſidered in theſe 
peſtilential times ) 

I am not of the Society for the reformation of manners ; 
but, without that pragmatical title, I ſhould be glad to ſee 
ſome amendment in the matter before us : wherefore I humbl 
beſpeak the favour of the lord- mayor, the court of aldermen, 
and common council, together with the whole circle of arts in 
this town, and do recommend this affair to their moſt political 
conſideration; and I perſuade myſelf they will not be wanting 
in their beſt endeavours, when they can ſerve two ſuch good 
ends at once, as both to keep the town ſweet, and encourage 
Poetry in it. Neither do I make any exceptions as to Satirical 
Poets and Lampoon-writers, in conſideration of their office; 
for though, indeed, their buſineſs is to rake into kennels, and 
gather up the falth of ſtreets and families (in which reſpect they 
may be, for aught I know, as neceſſary to the town as Scaven- 
gers, or Chimney-ſweepers), yet I have obſerved they too have 
themſelves at the ſame time very foul cloaths, and, like dirty 
perſons, leave more falth and naſtineſs than they ſweep away. 


In 
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In a word, what I would be at (for I love to be plain in 
matters of importance to my country) is, that ſome private 
ſtreet, or blind alley, of this town may be fitted up, at the 
charge of the publick, as an apartment for the Mules (like thoſe 
at Rome and Amſterdam for their female relations), and be 
wholly conſigned to the uſes of our wits, furniſhed completely 
with all appurtenances, ſuch as authors, ſuperviſors, preſſes, 
printers, hawkers, ſhops, and ware-houſes, abundance of garrets, 
and every other implement and circumſtance of wit : the bene- 
fit of which would obviouſly be this, viz. That we ſhould then 
have a ſafe repoſitory for our sesT productions, which at preſent 
are handed about in fingle ſheets or manuſcripts, and may be 
altogether loſt (which were a pity) ; or at the beſt are ſubject, 
in that looſe dreſs, like handſome women, to great abuſes. 

Another point, that has coſt me ſome . melancholy reflec- 
tions, is the preſent ſtate of the play-houſe, the encouragement 
of which hath an immediate influence upon the poetry of the 
kingdom; as a good market improves the tillage of the neigh- 
bouring country, and enriches the ploughman : neither do we 
cf this town ſeem enough to know or conſider the vaſt benefit 
of a play-houſe to our city and nation. That ſingle houſe is 
the fountain of all our love, wit, dreſs, and gallantry. It is 
the ſchool of wiſdom; for there we learn to know wh, 
what ; which, however, I cannot fay 1s always in that place 
found knowledge. There our young folks drop their childiſh 
miſtakes, and come firſt to perceive their mother's cheat of the 
parſley-bed; there too they get rid of natural prejudices, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of religion and modeſty, which are great reftraints 
to a free people. The ſame is a remedy for the ſpleen, and 
bluſhing, and ſeveral diſtempers occaſioned by the ſtagnation 
of the blood. It is likewife a ſchool of common-ſwearing ; 
my young maſter, who at firſt but minced an oath, is taught 
there to nouth it gracefully, and to ſwear, as he reads French, 
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ore rotundo. Pro hlnenef was before to him in the nature 
of his beſt ſuit, or holiday-cloaths ; but, upon frequenting the 
play-houſe, ſwearing, curſing, and lying, become like his 
every-day coat, waiſtcoat, and breeches, Now, I ſay, common- 
ſwearing, a produce of this country as plentiful as our corn, 
thus cultivated by the play-houſe, might, with management, 
be of wonderful advantage to the nation, as a projector of the 
Swearer"s-Bank* has proved at large. Laſtly, the ſtage in 
great meaſure ſupports the pulpit; for I know not what our 
divines could have to fay there againſt the corruptions of the 
age, but for the play-houſe, which is the ſeminary of them. 
From which, it is plain, the publick is a gainer by the play- 
houſe, and conſequently ought to countenance it; and, were I 
worthy to put in my word, or preſcribe to my betters, I could 
ſay in what manner. 
I have heard that a certain gentleman has great deſigns to 
ſerve the publick, in the way of their diverſions, with due 
encouragement ; that is, if he can obtain ſome concordatum 
money, or yearly ſalary, and handſome contribution: and well 
he deſerves the favours of the nation ; for, to do him juſtice, 
he has an uncommon ſkill in paſtimes, having altogether ap- 
plied his ſtudies that way, and traveled full many a league, 
by ſea and land, for this his profound knowledge. With that 
view alone, he has viſited all the courts and cities in Europe; 
and has been at more pains than I ſhall ſpeak of, to take an 
exact draught of the play-houſe at The Hague, as a model for 
a new one here. But what can a private man do by himſelf in 
ſo public an undertaking ? It is not to be doubted but, by his 
care and induſtry, vaſt improvements may be made, not ònly 
in our p/ay- houſe (which is his immediate province), but in our 
gaming-ordinaries, groom-porter's, lotteries, bowling-greens, 
nine-pin allies, bear-gardens, cock-pits, prizes, puppet and 
s This project is printed above, p. 51. N. : 
Vol. IX. PaxT II. Qq raree- 
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raree-ſhows, and whatever elſe concerns the elegant divertiſe- 
ments of this town. He is truly an original genius; and I 
felicitate this our capital city on his reſidence here, where I 
wiſh him long to live and flouriſh, for the good of the com- 
monwealth. | 

Once more: if any further applications ſhall be made on 
the other fide, to obtain a charter for a Bank here, I preſume 
to make a requeſt, that Poetry may be a ſharer in that privi- 
lege, being a fund as real, and to the full as well grounded, as 
our ſtocks; but I fear our neighbours, who envy our wit as 
much as they do our wealth or trade, will give nv encourage- 
ment to either. I believe alſo, it might be proper to erect a 
corporation of Poets in this city. I have been idle enough in 
my time, to make a computation of Wits here; and do find 
we have three hundred performing Poets and upwards in and 
about this town, | reckoning f1x ſcore to the hundred, and al- 
lowing for demi's, like pint-bottles ; including alſo the ſeveral 
denominations of Imitators, Tranſlators, and Familiar-letter- 
writers, c. One of theſe laſt has lately entertained the town 
with an original piece, and ſuch a one as, I dare ſay, the late 
Britiſh Spectator, in his decline, would have called, An excel- 
Jent Specimen of the true Sublime; or, A noble Poem; or, A 
fine Copy of Verſes on a ſubjeft perfefily new (the Author him- 
ſelf); and had given it a place amongſt his lateſt, lucubra- 
tions. 

But, as I was ſaying, ſo many Poets, I am confident, are 
ſufficient to furniſh out a corporation in point of number. 
Then, for the ſeveral degrees of ſubordinate members requiſite 
to ſuch a body, there can be no want; for, although we have not 
one maſterly Poet, yet we abound with wardens and beadles, 
having a multitude of Poetaſters, Poetito's, Parcel-poets, Poet- 
apes, and Philo-poets, and many of inferior attainments in 
Wit, but ſtrong inclinations to it, which are by odds more 

| 3 50 * than 
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than all the reſt. Nor ſhall Lever be at eaſe, till this project 
of mine (for which I am heartily thankful to, myſelf) ſhall be 
reduced to practice. Along to ſee the day, whe our Poets will 
be a regular and diſtin& body, and wait upon our Lofd-mayor 
on public days, like other good citizens, in gowns turned up 
with green inſtead of laurels ; and when I myſelf, who make 
this propoſal, ſhall be free of their company. 

To- conclude, What if our government had a Poet-laureat 
here, as in England ? what if our Univerſity had a Profeflor of 
Poetry here, as in England? what if our Lord-mayor had a 
City-bard here, as in England * and, to refine upon England, 
what if every Corporation, Pariſh, aud Ward in this town, had 
a Poet in fee, as they have Nor in England? Laſtly, what if 
every one /o qualified were obliged to add one more than uſual 
to the number of his domeſticks, and beſides a Fool and a 
Chaplain (which are often united in one perſon) would retain 
a Poet in his family; for, perhaps, a Rhimer is as neceſſary 
amongſt ſervants of a houſe, as a Dobbin with his bells at the 
head of a team ? But theſe things I leave to the wiſdom of my 
ſuperiors. 

While I have been directing your pen, I ſhould not forget to 
govern my own, which has already exceeded the bounds of a 
Letter: I muſt therefore take my leave abruptly, and defire 
you, without further ceremony, to believe that I am, 


S I R, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


6 - 


December 1, 1720. 
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AN E S S AY 


O N 
NATIONAL REWARDS; 


Being a Propoſal for beſtowing them on a Plan more durable 
| | and reſpectable. | 


Cuniii adfint, meriteque exßectem præmia palmæ. VI RG. 


THERE is no maxim in politicks more indiſputable, 
.*. than that a nation ſhould have many honours to reſerve 
for thoſe who do national ſervices. This raiſes emulation, 
cheriſhes public merit, and infpires every one with an ambition 
which promotes the good of his country. The leſs expenſive 
theſe honours are to the publick, the more ſtill do they turn 
to its advantage. 

The Romans abounded with theſe little honorary rewards, 
that, without conferring wealth and riches, gave only place 
and diſtinction to the perſon who received them. An oaken 
garland, to be worn on feſtivals and public ceremonies, was 
the glorious recompence of one who had covered a citizen in 
battle. A ſoldier would not only venture his life for a mural 
crown, but think the moſt hazardous enterpriſe ſufficiently 
repaid by ſo noble a donation. | | 

But, among all honorary rewards, which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, I remember none 


» This Eſſay was firſt printed in the 96th number of The Guerdiar. N. 
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ſo remarkable as the titles which are beſtowed by the em- 
peror of China. Theſe are never given to any ſubject, ſays 
M. Le Conte, till the ſubject is dead. If he has pleaſed 
<« his emperor to the laſt, he is called in all public memorials 
« by the title which the emperor confers on him after his 
« death, and his children take their ranks accordingly.” 
This keeps the ambitious ſubject in a perpetual dependance, 
making him always vigilant and active, and in every thing 
conformable to the will of his fovereign. a 
There are no honorary rewards among us which are more 
eſteemed by the perſon who receives them, and are cheaper 
to the prince, than the giving of medals. But there is ſome- 
thing in the modern manner of celebrating a great action on 
medals, which makes ſuch a reward much leſs valuable than 
it was among the Romans. There is generally but one coin 
ſtamped upon the occaſion, which is made a prefent to the 
perſon who is celebrated on it. By this means the whole 
fame is in his own cuſtady, The applauſe that is beſtowed 
upon him is too much limited and confined. He is in 
ſeſſion of an honour which the world perhaps knows nothing 
of. He may be a great man in his own family: his wife and 
children may ſee the monument of an exploit, which the 
publick in a little time is a ſtranger to. The Romans took 
a quite different method in this particular. Their ne dals were 
their current money. When an action deſerved to be recorded 
on a coin, it was ſtamped perhaps upon an hundred thouſand 
pieces of money, like our ſhillings or halfpence, which. were 
utued out of the mint, and became current "Fhis method 
publiſhed every noble action to advantage, and in a ſhort ſpace 
of time ſpread through the whole Roman empire. The No- 
mans were fo careful to preſerve the memory of great events 
upon their coins, that, when any particular piece of money 
grew very ſcarce, it was often. re-cgined. by a ſucceeding em- 
peror, 
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peror, many years after the death of the emperor to whoeſ 
honour it was firſt ſtruck. 

A friend of mine drew up a project of this kind hardy 
the late miniſtry!, which would then have been put in execu- 
tion, had it not been too, buſy a time for thoughts of that 
nature. As this project has been very much talked of by the 

entleman above- mentioned to men of the greateſt genius as 
well as quality, I am informed there is now a deſign on foot 
for executing the propoſal which was then made, and that 
we ſhall have ſeveral farthings and halfpence charged on the 
reverſe with many of the glorious particulars of her majeſty's 
reign. ' This is one of thoſe arts of peace which may very 
well deſerve to be cultivated, and which may be of 9 uſe 
to poſterity. 
As I have in my lob the copy of the paper above- 
mentioned, which was delivered to the late lord trea- 
ſurer k, I ſhall here give the publick a fight of it; for I do 
not queſtion but that the curious part of my readers will be 
very well pleaſed to ſee ſo much matter, and ſo many uſeful 
hints upon this ſubject, laid together in ſo clear and conciſe 
a manner : 

“The Engliſh have not been ſo careful as other polite na- 
tions to preſerve the memory of their great actions and 
&« events on medals. Their ſubjeQs are few, their mottoes 
4 and devices mean, and the coins themſelves not numerous 
* enough to ſpread among the people, or deſcend to poſterity. 

„The French have outdone us in theſe particulars ; and, 
&« by the eſtabliſhment of a ſociety for the invention of pro- 
| © per inſcriptions and deſigns, have the whole hiſtory of their 
*« preſent king in a regular ſeries of medals, 

„ They have failed, as well as the Engliſb, in coining ſo 
„ ſmall a number of each kind ; and thoſe of ſuch coſtly 


I his Eſſay was written in the year 1717. N. * Lord Godolphin. N. 
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metals that each ſpecies may. be loſt in a few ages, and is 
at preſent no where to be met with but in the cabinets of 
the curious, 

(The ancient Rawans . WE 0¹ aly. effectual method to 
diſperſe and preſerve their medals, by making. them their 
current money. 

« Every thing glorious « or uſeful, as well in peace as War, 
gave occaſion to a different coin. Not on! y an expedition, 
victory, or triumph, but the exerciſe of a ſolemn devotion, 
the remiſſion of a duty or tax, a new temple, ſca- port, or 
highway, were tranſmitted to poſterity after this man- 
ner. 

© The greateſt variety of devices are on their copper money, 
which have moſt of the deſigns that are to be met with on 
the gold And flver, and ſeveral peculiar to that metal only. 

By this means they were diſperſed into the remoteſt corners 
of the empire, came into the poſſeſſion of the poor as well 
as rich, and were in no danger of periſhing in the hands 
of thoſe that might have melted down coins of a more 
valuable metal, 


Add to all this, that the deſigns were invented by men 


of genius, and executed by a decree of ſenate. 
« It is therefore propoſed; 
«* 1, That the Eugliſb farthings and halfpence be re-coined, 
upon the Union of the two nations. 
% 2. That they bear devices and inſcriptions alluding to 
all the moſt remarakble parts of her majeſty's reign. 
* 3. That there be a ſociety eſtabliſhed, for the finding 
ont _ proper ſubjeas, inſcriptions, and de viczs 
. That no ſubject, inſcription, or device, be ſtamped 
= the approbation of this ſociety; nor, if it be thought 
proper, without the authority of privy- council. 
„By this means, medals, that are at preſent only a dead 
treaſure, or mere curioſities, will be of uſe in the ordi- 
cc nary 
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© nary commerce of life; and, at the fame time, perpe- 
ce tuate the glories of her majeſty's reign, reward the labours 
&© of her greateſt ſubjects, keep alive in the people a grati- 
et tude for public ſervices, and excite the emulation of 

& fterity. To theſe generous purpoſes nothing can ſo much 
« contribute as medals of this kind; which are of un- 
«© doubted authority, of neceſſary uſe and obſervation, not 
ec periſhable by time, nor confined to any certain place; 
« properties not to be found in books, fatues, piftures, build- 
« 7105, or any other monuments of illuſtrious actions. 
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O B S E R W ATI O N S 
O N 
HEYLIN'S Hiſtory of the PanspyTERIANS . 


HIS book, by ſome errors and negleQs in the ſtyle, 

ſeems not to have received the author's laſt correction. 
It is written with ſome vehemence, very pardonable in ane 
who had been an obſerver and a ſuſferer, in E „under 
that diabolical fanatic ſe& which then deſtroyed church and 
ſtate, But, but by comparing in my memory what I Have 
read in other hiſtories, he neither aggravates nor falſiſies any 
facts. His partiality appears chiefly in ſetting the actions of the 
Calviniſit in the ſtrongeſt light, without equally dwelling on 
thoſe of the other ſide; which, however, to ſay the truth, 
was not his proper buſineſs. And yet he might have ſpent 
ſome more words on the inhuman maſſacre of Paris and other 
parts of France, which no provocation (and yet the king had 
the greateſt poſſible) could excuſe, or much extenuate. The 
author, according to the current opinion of the age he lied - 
in, had too high notions of regal power; led by the common 
miſtake of the term /upreme magiſtrate, and not rightly di- 
ſtinguiſhing between the /2g:;/ature and adminiſtration: into 
which miſtake the clergy fell, or continued, in the reign of 
Charles TI, as I have ſhewn and explained in a treatiſe, &c. 


J. SWIFT. 


March 6, 1727-8. 


Written by the Dean in the beginning of the book, on one of the blank leaves. 
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SOME REMARK s 


UPON 
aA: ALS FH L . 


INTITULED, 


A LETTER # tbe SEVEN LORDS of he 
Committee appointed to examine GREG Ga. 


HOSE who have given themſelves the trouble to write 
againſt me, either in ſingle papers, or pamphlets (and 
they are pretty numerous), doall agree in diſcovering a violent 
rage, and at the fame time affecting an air of contempt 
toward their adverſary ; which, in my humble opinion, are 
not very conſiſtent : and therefore it is plain, that their fu 
is real and hearty, their contempt only perſonated. I have 
pretty well ſtudied this matter, and would caution writers of 
their ſtandard, never to engage in that difficult attempt of 
deſpiſing, which is a work to be done in cold blood, and only 
by a ſuperior genius to one at ſome diſtance beneath him. 
I can truly affirm, I have had a very fincere contempt for 
many of thoſe who have drawn their pens againſt me; yet I 
rather choſe the cheap way of diſcovering it by filence and 
neglect, than be at the pains of new terms to expreſs it: I 
have known a lady value herſelf upon a haughty diſdainful 
look, which very few underſtood, and nobody alive regarded. 


1%, The Examiner has been down this month, and was very filly the five or fix laſt papers; but there 
« ig a pamphlet come out, in anſwer to a letter to the ſeven lords who examined Gregg, "The anſwer is 
« by the real author of the Examiner, as I believe, for it is very well written.” See Journal to Stella, 
Ang. 24, 1711, in vol. XII. of this collection.—It ſhould be obſerved, that even to this lady, whom he 
fo ,eatly and deſervedly eſteemed, and to whom on all other occaſions he writes with the moſt unre- 
ferved confidence, Dr. Swift had not yet. acknowledged himſelf to be the author of the Exanuner. 


N. 
Thoſe 


SHORT REMARKS, &c. 8; 


Thoſe common-place terms of Infamous Scribbler, Proſtitute 
Libeler, and the like, thrown abroad without propriety or 
provocation, do ill perſonate the true ſpirit of contempt, be- 
cauſe they are ſuch as the meaneſt writer, whenever he pleaſes, 
may ule, towards the beſt. I remember indeed a pariſh fool, 
who, with a great deal of deformity, carried the moſt diſ- 
dainful look I ever obſerved in any countenance: and it was 
the moſt prominent part of his folly ; but he was thoroughly 
in earneſt; which theſe writers are not: for there is another 
thing I would obſerve, that my antagoniſts are moſt of them 
/o, in a literal ſenſe ; breathe real vengeance, and extend their 
threats to my perſon, if they knew where to find it; where- 
in they are fo far from deſpiſing, that I am ſenſible they do 
me too much honour. The Author] of be Letter to the 
ſeven Lords takes upon him the three characters of a dgſpiſer, 
a threatner, and arailer ; and ſucceeds ſo well in the two laſt, 
that it has made him miſcarry in the firſt. It is | no unwiſe 
proceeding, which the writers of that fide have taken up, to 
ſcatter their menaces in every paper they publiſh; it may 
perhaps look abſurd, ridiculous, and impudent in people at 
mercy to aſſume ſuch a ſtyle; but the deſign is right, to en- 
deavour perſuading the world, that it is zbey who are the in- 
jured party, that hey are the ſufferers, and have a right to be 
angry. [* ARE e | 

However, there is one point wherein theſe gentlemen ſeem 
to ſtretch this wiſe expedient a little farther than it will allow. 
I, who for ſeveral months undertook to examine into the 
late management of perſons and things, was content ſome- 
times to give only a few hints of certain matters, which I had 
charity enough to wiſh might be buried for ever in oblivion, 
if the confidence of theſe people had not forced them from 
me. One inſtance whereof, among many, is the buſineſs of 
Gregg b, the ſubje& of a letter I am now conſidering. - If 


d See the Examiner, No. xxx11, and xxx111. in vol. IV. of this collection, part ii, N. 1 
Rr 2 this 
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this piece hath been written by direction, as I ſhould be apt 
to ſuſpe&; yet, Iam confident, they would not have us think 
fo, becauſe it is a ſort of challenge, to let the world into the 
whole ſecret of Gregg's affair. But I ſuppoſe they are con- 
ficlent, it is what I am not maſter of; wherein it is odds but 
they may be miſtaken ; for I believe the memorials of that 
tranſaction are better preſerved than they ſeem to be aware of, 
as perhaps may one day appear. 

This writer is offended becauſe I have ſaid ſo many ſevere 
things with application to particular perſons. The Medley 
has been often in the ſame ſtory : if they condemn it as a 
erime in general, I ſhall not much object; at leaſt I will allow 
it ſhould be done with truth and caution : but by what argu- 
ment will they undertake to prove that it is pardonable on one 
fide, and not on the other? Since the late change of miniſtry, 
F have obſerved many of that party take up a new ſtyle, and 
tell us; That this way of perſonal reflection ought not to be 
* endured ; they could not approve of it; it was againſt charity 
and good- manners. When the Vbigs were in power, th 
took ſpecial care to keep their adver/aries ſilent; then all kind 
of falſchood and feurrility was doing good ſervice to the cauſe, 
and detecting of evil principles. Now, that the face of things 
3s changed, and we have liberty to retort upon them, they 
are for calling down fire from heaven upon us; though, by a 
fort of indulgence which they were ſtrangers to, we allow 
them equal liberty of the preſs with ourſelves ; and they even 
now make greater uſe of it againſt perſons in higheſt power 
and credit, than we do againſt thoſe who have been diſcarded 
for the moſt infamous abuſe of both. | 

Who encouraged and rewarded the Ob/ervator and Review 
for many years together, in charging the whole body of the 
clergy with the moft odious crimes and opinions ; in declaring 
all who took oaths to the government, and called themſelves 
Tories, to be worſe than 'Papi//s and Nonjurors; in expoling 
the Univerſities, as ſeminarics of the moſt pernicious princi- 
ples 
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ples in church and ftate ? in defending the rebellion, and the 
murder of King Charles I, which they aſſerted to be altogether 
as juſtifiable as the late revolution ? Is there a great man now 
in power, or in any credit with the queen, whom thoſe wor- 
thy undertakers have not treated by name in the moſt igno- 
minious manner? Even ſince this great change of affairs, 
with what amazing licentiouſneſs hath the writer of the Medley 
attacked every perſon of the preſent miniſtry, the ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons, and the whole ſenate ? He hath turn- 
ed into ridicule the reſults of the council and the parliament, 
as well as the juſt and generous endeavours of the latter to pay 
the debts, and reſtore the credit, of the nation, almoſt ruined 
by the corruption and management of his own party. 7 
And are theſe the people who complain of perſonal reflec. 
tions; who ſo confidently invoke the men in power (whom 
they have ſo highly obliged) to puniſh or filence me for reflect- 
ing on their exploded heroes? Is there no difference between 
men choſen by the prince, reverenced by the people for their 
virtue, and others rejected by both for the higheſt demerits ? ſhall 
the Medley and his brothers fly out with impunity againſt thoſe 
who prefide at the helm? and am I to be torn in pieces, be- 
cauſe I cenfure others, who, for endeavouring to ſplit the veſ- 
ſel againſt a rock, are put under the hatches ? tt 
I now proceed to the pamphlet which I intend to confider. 

It is a letter written to ſeven great men, who were appointed 
to examine Gregg in Newgate. The writer tells their lord- 
ſhips, that the Examiner hath charged them for endeavouring,, 
by bribery and ſubornation of that criminal, to take away Mr. 
Harley's 4%. If there be any thing among the papers I have 
writ, which may be applied to theſe perſons, it would: have 
become this author to have cleared them fully from the ac- 
euſation, and then he might at leiſure have fallen upen me as a 
lyar and miſrepreſenter 3 but of that he has not offered a ſyl- 
lable : the weight of his charge lies here; that ſuch an au- 
| thor. 
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thor as the Examiner ſhould preſume, by certain inunendo's, 
to accuſe any great perſons of ſuch a crime. My buftneſs, 
in thoſe papers, was to repreſent facts; and I was as ſparing 
as poſſible of reflecting upon particular perſons : but the mil. 
chief is, that the readers have always found names to tally 
with thoſe facts; and I know no remedy for this,. As for 
inſtance, in the caſe here before us. An under-clerk in the 
ſecretary's office, of fifty pounds a year, is diſcovered to hold 
correſpondence with France, and apprehended by his maſter's 
order, before he could have opportunity to make his eſcape, 
by the private warning of a certain perſon, a profeſſed enemy 
to the ſecretary. The criminal is condemned to die. It is 
found, upon his trial, that he was a poor profligate fellow : 
the ſecretary, at that time, was under the mortal hatred of a 
violent prevailing party, who dreaded him for his great abili- 
ties, and his avowed deſign to break their deſtructive meaſures. 

It was very well known, that a ſeceretary of ſtate hath 
little or no intercourſe with the lower clerks, but with the 
under-ſecretaries, who are the more immediate maſters of thoſe 
clerks, and are, and ought to be, as they then were, gentle- 
men of worth : however, it would paſs well enough in the 
world, that Gregg was employed in Mr. ſecretary Harley's 
office, and was conſequently one of his elerks, which would 
be ground enough to build upon it what ſuggeſtions they 
pleaſed. Then for the criminal, he was needy and vicious : he 
owed his death to the ſecretary's watchful purſuit of him, 
and would therefore probably incline to hearken to any offers 
that would fave his life, gratify his revenge, and make him 
eaſy in his fortune: ſo that, if a work of darkneſs were to be 
done, it muſt be confeſſed, here were proper motives, and a 
proper inſtrument. But ought we to. ſuſpect any perſons of 
ſuch a diabolical practice? can all faith and honour and juſ- 
tice be thus violated by men ? queſtions proper for a pulpit, 
or well becoming a philoſopher : but what if it were regnandi 
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cauſa (and that perhaps in a literal ſenſe) ? Is this an age of the 
world to think crimes improbable becauſe they are great ? Per- 
haps it is ; but what ſhall we ſay to ſome of thoſe circum- 
ſtances which attended this fact? who gave riſe to this report 
againſt Mr. Harley ? will any of his enemies confeſs, in cold 
blood, that they did either believe, ſuſpect, or imagine, the 
ſecretary, and one of the under-clerks, to be joined in corre- 
ſponding with France ? Some of them, I ſhould think, knew 
better what belonged to ſuch a correſpondence, and how it 
ought to be managed. The nature of Gregg's crime was 
ſuch, as to be beſt performed without any accomplices at all: 
it was, to be a ſpy here for the French, and to tell them all 
he knew; and it appears, by his letters, that he never had it 
in his power to let them into any thing of importance. The 
copy of the queen's letter to the emperor, which he ſent to 
the enemy, and hath made ſuch a noiſe, was only to deſire 
that prince Eugene might be employed to command in Spain; 
which, for fix weeks before, had been mentioned in all the 
Gazettes of Europe. It was evident, from the matter of his 
letters, that no man of conſequence could have any ſhare in 
them. The whole affair had been examined in the cabinet 
two months before, and there found and reported as only a- 
fecting the perſon of Gregg, who, to ſupply: his vices and 
his wants, was tempted to engage in that correſpondence ; it 
is therefore hard to conceive, how that examination ſhould 
be reſumed, after ſuch a diſtance of time, with any fair ar 
honourable intention. Why were not Gregg's examinations 
publiſhed, which were ſigned by his own: hand, and had been 
taken in cabinet two months before the committee of the 
houſe was appointed to re examine him? why was he preſſed: 
ſo cloſe, to cry out with horror, Good God! would you 
have me accuſe Mr. Harley, when he is wholly innocent? 
Why were all the anſwers returned to the queries ſent him im- 


mediately burned ? I cannot, in my conſcience, but think 
that. 
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that the party was bound in honour to procure Gregg a par- 
dom, which was openly promiſed him, upon cgndition of 
making an ingenuous confeſſion, unleſs they had ſome other 
notions of what is ingenuous than is commonly meant by that 
word. A conſeſſion may be never the leſs ingenuqus, for not 
anſwering the hopes or deſigns of thoſe who take it: but, 
though the word was publickly uſed, the definition of it was 
reſerved to private interpretation, and, by a capricious humour 
of fortune, a moſt flagitious, though repenting, villain was 
hanged for his virtue. It could not indeed conſiſt with any 
kind of prudence then in faſhion, to ſpare his life, and there- 
leave it in his power, at any time, to detect their practices, 
which he might afterwards do at any time with ſo much 
honour to himſelf. wy 5 
But I have the luck to be accuſed by this author in very 
good company: the two houſes of parliament in general, and 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in particular; whom he 
taxes with fal/ebood and abſurdity, as well as myſelf, though 
in a more reſpectful manner, and by a ſort of irony. The 
whole kingdom had given the {ame interpretation that I had 
done, to ſome certain paſſages in the addreſs from both houſes, 
upon the attempt of Guiſcard; friends and enemies agreed 
in applying the word faction. But the ſpeaker is much 
clearer; talks (as I have mentioned in another place) of souE 
unparalleled attempts, and uſes other terms that come pretty 
home to the point. As to what the parliament affirms, this 
author makes it firſt as abſurd and impraQticable as he can, 
and then pretends to yield, as preſſed by /o great an authority, 
and explains their meaning into nonſenſe, in order to brin 
them off. from reflecting upon his party. Then for the /peaker, 
this writer ſays, he is but a fingle man; and, becauſe his 
ſpeech was in words too direct to avoid, he adviſes him to 
be his honour and virtue, by owning a ſoleciſm in ſpeech, 
and to write leſs correflly, rather than mean maliciouſiy. What 
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an expedient this advocate hath found to remove the load of 
an accuſation! He anſwers, * The crime is horrible; that 
great mer. ought not to be thus inſolently charged.” We 
reply, That the parliament and ſpeaker appear, in many 
« points, to be of the ſame opinion.” He rejoins, That 
« he is preſſed by too great an authority ; that perhaps thoſe 
«© wife aſſemblies and that honourable gentleman (who be. 
« ſides is but a fingle man) may probably ſpeak nonſenſe; 
« they muſt either deliver a ſoleciſm, or be malicious; and, 
« in good-manners, he rather thinks it may be the former.” 
The writer of the letter having thus diſpatched the Ex- 
aminer, falls next upon a paper called Secret Tranſactions, &c. 
written, as he tells us, by one Francis Hoffman and the 
Ordinary of Newgate, perſons whom I have not the honour 
to be known to (whatever my betters may be), nor have yet 
ſeen their productions: but, by what is cited from them in 
the letter, it ſhould ſeem, they have made ſome untoward 
obſervations ; however, the ſame anſwer ſtill ſerves: not a word 
to controul what they ſay ; only they are a couple of daring 
inſolent wretches, to reflect upon the greateſt and beſt men in 
England; and there is an end. I have no ſort of regard for 
that ſame Hoffman, to whole character Iam a perfect ſtranger; 
but methinks the Ordinary of Newgate” ſhould be treated 
with more reſpect, conſidering what company; he has kept, 
and what vi/fitors he may have had. However, I ſhall not 
enter into a point of controverſy, whether th lords were 'at- 
quainted with the Ordinary, or the Ordinary with the lords, 
ſince this author leaves it undecided. Only one thing I take 
to be a little hard. It is now confeſſed on all hands, that Mr. 
Harley was moſt unjuſtly ſuſpected of joining with an under- 
clerk, in correſponding with France : the ſuſpicion being in 
itſelf unreaſonable, and without the leaſt probable grounds, 
wiſe men began to conſider what violent enemies that gen- 
tleman had: they found the report moſt induſtriouſly ſpread; 
Vol. IX. Parr II. ee, 
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the Whigs, in common diſcourſe, diſcovering their wiſhes, 
that he might be found guilty : the management of the whole 
affair was put into the hands of ſuch as, it is fuppoſed, would 
at leaſt not be ſorry to find more than they expected. The 
eriminal's dying ſpeech is unfortunately publiſhed, wherein 
he thanks God he was not tempted 0 /ave his life by falſely 
accufing bis maſier ;, with more to the ſame purpoſe : from all 
this put together, it was no very unnatural conjecture, that 
there might have been ſome tampering. Now, I fay; it is 
a little hard, that Mr. Harley's. friends muſt not be allowed 
to have their ſuſpicions, as well as his enemies: and this au- 
thor, if he intended to deal fairly, ſhould have ſpent one 

aragraph in railing at thoſe who had the impudence and 
villainy to ſuſpect Mr. Harley, and then proceeded in due 
method to defend his committee of examiners : but that gen- 
tleman being, as this author ſays of the ſpeaker, but a fingle 
nan, I ſuppoſe his reputation and life were eſteemed but of 
little conſequence. | 1 

There is one ſtate of the caſe in this letter, which I can- 
not well omit, becauſe the author, I ſuppoſe, conceives it to 
be extremely cunning and malicious ; that it cuts to the quick, 
and is wonderfully ſevere upon Mr. Harley, without expoſing 
the writer to any danger. Fay this to gratify him, to let 
him know E take. his meaning, and diſcover his inclinations. 
His parallel caſe is this: Suppoſing Guiſcard had been in- 
« timate with ſome great officer of ſtate, and had been ſuſ- 
&' need. to communicate his moſt ſecret affairs with that mi- 
« niſter;” then he aſks, Whether it would have been ſub- 
& ornation,, or feeking the life and blood of that officer, in 
« theſe great lords of the. council, if they had narrowly. 
“ examined this affair, inquired with all exactneſs what he 
« knew of this great officer, what ſecrets he had imparted 
« to him, and whether he were privy to his correſponding? 


« &c.” In this parallel, Gui/card's caſe is ſuppoled to * 
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the ſame with Gregg's: and that of the great officer with Mr. 
Harley s. So that here he lays down as a thifig granted, that 
Gregg was intimate with Mr. Harley, and fuſpeted to cummu- 
nicate his moſt ſecret affairs to him. Now did ever any rati- 
onal man ſuſpect, that Mr. Harley, firſt principal fecretary of 
ſtate, was intimate with an under-clerk, or upon the foot of 
having moſt ſecret affairs communicated to him from ſuch a 
counſellor, from one in ſo inferior a ſtation, whom perhaps 
he hardly knew by fight? why was that report raifed, but 
for the uſes which were afterwards made of it ? or, why ſhould 
we wonder that they, who were ſo wicked to be authors of It; 
would be ſcrupulous in applying it to the only purpoſe for 
which it could be raiſed? | "JO FR e SOL 
Having thus conſidered the main deſign of this letter, 1 
ſhall make a few remarks upon ſome particular paſſages in it, 
Firfi, Though it be of no conſequence to this diſpute, ( 
cannot but obſerve a moſt evident falſehood, which he repea 
three or four times in his letter, that I Male the world believe 
Jam ſet on work by great people. I remember myſelf to have 
ſeveral times affirmed the direct contrary, and fo I do flill; 
and if I durſt tell him my name, which he is ſo deſirous to 
know, he would be convinced that I am of a temper to think 
no man great enough to ſet me on work; nay, I am content 


to own all the ſcurrilous titles he gives me, if he be able ta 


find one innuendo through all thoſe papers that can any way 


favour this calumny: the malice of which is not intended againft 
me, but the preſent miniſtry; to make the world believe, that 
what I have publiſhed is the utmoſt effort of all they can fay 
or think againſt the laſt: whereas it is nothing more than the 
common obſervations of a private man, deducing conſequences 
and effects from very natural and viſible cauſes. | 

He tells us, with great propriety of ſpeech, that the ſeven 
lords and their friends are treated as /ubverters of the conſtt- 


tution, and ſuch as have been long endeavouring to deſtroy both | 
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thurch and tate. This puts me in mind of one, who firſt 
murdered a man, and afterwards endeavoured to kill him : and 
therefore I here ſolemnly deny them to have been /abverters 
of the conſtitution ; but that /ome people did their beſt endea- 
yours, I confidently believe. 85 

He tells ue particularly, that I acguit Guiſcard by a blunder 
of a dtn againſt Mr. Harley's /ife. I declare he injures 
me; for I look upon Gui/card to be full as guilty of the de- 
ſign, as even thoſe were who tampered in the buſineſs of 
Gregg ; and both (to avoid all caviling) as guilty as ever any 
man. was that ſuffered death by law. 

He calls the ſtabbing of Mr. Harley, a fore blow; but I 
fuppoſe he means his recovery : that indeed was a /ore blow to 
the intereſts of his party: but I take the buſineſs of Gregg 
to have been a much /orer b/ow to their reputaion. . 
This writer wonders how I ſhould know their lordfhips 
hearts, becauſe he hardly knows his own. I do not well ſee the 
conſequence of this : perhaps he never examines into his own 
heart, perhaps it keeps no correſpondence with his tongue or 
his pen: I hope, at leaſt, it is a ſtranger to thoſe foul terms 
he has ſtrewed throughout his letter; otherwiſe I fear 1 
know it too well: for out of the abundance of the heart, the 
mouth ſpeaketh. But, however, actions are pretty good diſ- 
coverers of the heart, though words are not; and whoever 
has once endeavoured to take away my life, if he has ſtill the 
ſame, or rather much greater cauſe, whether it be a juſt one 
or no, and has never ſhewn the leaſt ſign of remorſe ; I may. 
venture, without being a conjurer, to know ſo much of his 
heart, as to believe he would repeat his attempt, if it were in 
his power. I. muſt needs quote ſome following lines in the: 
ſame page, which are of an extraordinary kind, and ſeem to. 
deſcribe the bleſſed age we ſhould. live in, under the return of. 
the late adminiſtration, © Ir is very well (faith he) that peo- 
& ples heads are to ſtand on their ſhoulders as long as the laws 
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ce will let them; if it depended upon any thing beſides, it may 
ebe, your lordſhips ſeven heads might be as ſoon cut off, as 
cc that one gentleman's, were you in power.” Then he 
concludes the paragraph with this charitable prayer, in the true 
moderation-ſtyle, and in 1zalick letter: May the head-that has 
done the kingdom the greateſi miſchief fall firſt, let it. be whoſe 
it will] The plain meaning of which is this: If the late. mi- 
niſtry were in power, they would act juſt as the preſent mini : 
ſtry would if there were no law, which perhaps may be true: 
but I know not any miniſtry upon earth that I durſt confide 
in without law; and if, at their coming in again, they deſign 
to make their power the lau, they may as eaſily cut off. e 
heads as one. As for the head that has done the greateſt miſa 
chief to the kingdom, 1 cannot conſent it ſhould fall, till he and 
1 have ſettled the meaning of the word miſcbief. Neither do 
I. much approve: this renewing an old faſhion of whipping off 
beads by a prayer; it began from what /ome of ws think an ill 
precedent. Then that unlimited clauſe, Jet it be whoſe it will, 
lexes me not a little: I wiſh, in compliance with an old 
form, he had excepted my /ord-mayor : otherwiſe, if it were to, 
be determined by their vote, who/e head it was that bad done 
the greateſt miſchief ;. which way can we tell how far heir 
predeceſſors principles may have influenced them? God pre- 
ſerve the queen and her miniſters from ſuch undiſtinguiſhing, 
diſpoſers of heads! — 
His remarks upon what the Ordinary told Hoffman are ſin- 
gular enough. The Ordinary's words are, * That fo many 
c endeavours were uſed to corrupt Gregg's conſcience, &c. that 
he felt as much uneaſineſs leſt Gregg ſhould betray his maſter, , 
« as if it had been his own caſe.'” The author of the. letter 
ſays to this, That, for aught the Ordinary knew, he might: 
* confeſs what was exactly true of his maſter; and that there- 


fore au indifferent perſon might as well be uncaſy, for fear 
« Gregg 
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Gregg ſhould diſcover ſomething of his maſter, that would 
& touch his life, and yet might have been true. But, if theſe 
were really the Ordinary's thoughts at that time, they were 
honeſt and reaſonable. He knew it was highly improbable that 
a a perſon of Mr. Harley's character and ſtation ſhould make uſe 
of ſuch a confederate in treaſon : if he had ſuſpected his Joy. 
alty, he could not have ſuſpected bis wnderfanding. And 
knowing bow much Mr. Zar/zy was feared and hated by the 
men in power, and obſerving that re/ort to Gregg at unſeaſon- 
able hours, and that ſtrange promiſes were often made him by 
men of note; all this put together might naturally incline the 
Ordinary to think, the deſign could be nothing elſe, but that 
Mr. Harley ſhould be accuſed in ſpight of his innocence. ; 
This charge of /ubornation is, it ſeems, ſo extraordinary a 
crime, that the author cha/lenges all the books in the new lord's 
library © (becauſe he hears it is the largeſt) to furniſh us with 
an inſtance like it. What if this charge ſhould be true? Then 
I, in my turn, would challenge all the books in another lord's 
library d, which is ten times larger (though perhaps not ſo often 
diſturbed), to furniſh us with an inſtance like this. If it be 
ſo monſtrous a thing to accuſe others of /#bornation, what epi- 
thet is left to beſtow upon thoſe who were really guilty of the- 
crime itſelf? I think it beyond controverſy, that ſubornation 
was praQiſed in the buſineſs of Gregg. This manifeſtly appears 
from thoſe few facts 1 have mentioned: let the Mhigs agree 
among them where to fix it. Nay, it is plain, by the great 
endeavours made to ſtifle his laſt ſpeech, that they would have 
ſuborned the poor man even after he was dead : and is this a 
matter now to be called in queſtion, much leſs to be denied ? 
He compares the examination of Guiſcard with that of 
Gregg, talks of ſeveral great perſons who examined the former 
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in priſon, and promiſed him the queen's pardon, if he would 
make a full diſcovery. Then the author puts the caſe, How 
wicked it would be to charge theſe honourable counſellors with 
ſuborning Guiſcard by promiſes of life, &c. to accuſe the inno- 
cent, and betray his friend! Does it any where appear, that 
thoſe noble perſons who examined Guiſcard put leading gueſ< 
tions to him, or pointed out where they would have him fix an 
accuſation ? did they name /ome mortal enemy of their own, 
and then drop words of pardon and reward, if he would _ 
him did Guiſcard leave any paper behind him, to juſtify the 
innocenee of ſome great perſon whom he was tempted to accuſe? 
Yet perhaps I could think of certain people, who were much 
more likely to act in concert with Gz:/card, than ever Mr. Harley 
was to be confederate with Gregg. I can imagine ſeveral who' 
wide the penknife in Mr. Harleys heart, though Guifcard 
alone was deſperate enough to attempt it. Who were thoſe, 
that, by their diſcourſes, as well as countenances, diſcovered 
their joy when the blow was ftruck ? who were thoſe, that 
went out, or ſtood ſilent, when the adare/s and cougratulation' 
were voted ? and who were thoſe that refined fo far as to make 
Mr. Harley confederate with his own aal? | 

There is one point, which this author affirms more than 
once or twice in a tranſient way, as if he would have us ſuppoſe 
it a thing granted; but is of ſuch a weight, that it wants no- 
thing but truth to make the late change of miniſtry a very 
uſeleſs and dangerous proceeding: for ſo it muſt be allowed, 
if, as he affirms, Affairs are ſtill under the like management, 
« and muſt be ſo, becauſe there is no better; that this ſett of 
men muſt take the ſame courſes in their miniſtration With 
« their predeceſſors, or ten times worſe; that the new ſervants 
go on in the old methods, and give the. ſame counſel and 
advice, on the like occaſions, with the old ones: with more 
to the ſame purpoſe, A man may affirm, without being of the 
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cabinet, that every ſyllable of this is abſolutely falſe ; unleſs 
he means that money is {till raiſed by parliament, and borrowed 
upon new funds; that the duke of Mar/borough ſtill commands 
the army; that we have a treaſurer, keeper, preſident, and 
ſecretaries, as we had before; and that, becauſe the council 
meets much about the ſame times and places as formerly, 
therefore they give the ſame advice, and purſue the ſame 
meaſures. What does he think of finding funds to pay the 
old unprovided-for debt of the navy, and erecting a company 
2 the South. ſea trade? what does he think of Mr. Hil/s 

ition, to preſerve our trade in The Yeſft-Indies? what, of 
F methods taken to make our allies pay their guctas to the 
war, which was a thing ſo ſcandalouſly either neglected, con- 
nived at, or encouraged ? what, of the care to retrench the 
exorbitant expences of the Spaniſh war? what, of thoſe many 
abuſes and corruptions at home, which have been ſo narrowly 
inquired into, and in a good part redreſſed? Evils ſo deeply 
radicated muſt require — time to remedy them, and cannot 
be all ſet right in a few months. Beſides, there are ſome cir- 
cumſtances known by the names of honour, probity, good- 
ſenſe, great capacity for buſineſs ; as likewiſe, certain principles 
of religion and loyalty, the want or poſſeſſion of all which will 
make a mighty difference even in the purſuit of the ſame mea- 
ſures. There is alſo one characteriſtick which will ever diſtin- 
guiſh the late miniſtry from the preſent, That the former, ſacri- 
ficing all regards to the increaſe of their wealth and power, 
found thoſe were no otherwiſe to be preſerved, but by conti- 
nuance of the war; whereas the intereſt as well as inclinations 
of the preſent diſpoſe them to make uſe of the farſt opportunities 
for a ſafe and honourable peace. 

The writer goes on upon another parallel caſe, which is, the 
modern way of reflecting upon a prince and miniſtry. He tells 
us, “ That the queen was brought to diſcard her old officers 
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through the multitude of compaints, ſecret teazings, and 
importunate clamours, of a rout of people, led by their prieſts, 
« and ſpirited underhand by crafty emiſſaries. Would not 
any one who reads this imagine, that the whole rabhle, with 
the clergy at their head, were whiſpering in the queenꝰs ear, or 
came in diſguiſe to defire a, word with her majeſty, like the 
army of the two kings of Breniford The unbiaſſed majority 
of the nobility and gentry of the kingdom are called, by this 
ſon of obſcurity, à rowt of people, and the clergy their leaders. 
We have often accuſed that party for their evil talent'of railin 
perpetually againſt the clergy, which they diſcovered at fir 
without any viſtble reaſon or provocation, as conſcious of the 
deſigns they had in view, and therefore wiſely: began by vilify- 
ing thoſe whom they intended to deftroy, I have obſerved 
formerly, that the party-malice againſt the clergy hath been 
fo blind and furious, as to charge them with crimes wholly in- 
conſiſtent. I find they are ſtill in the ſame. diſpoſition, and 
that this writer hath received direction from his ſuperiors, to 
purſue the old ſtyle upon that article. Accordingly, in the 
paragraph I am now upon, he repreſents that reverend body as 
leaders, cullies, and tools. Firſt, he ſays, That rout of ſecret 
« zeazers (meaning the nobility and gentry of the kingdom) 
„were led by the: priefts.” Then he aſſures us, That the 
« queen will, in a year or two, begin to conſider, I bo it was 
e that cheated vhoſe poor priefts.” And in caſe her majeſty 
ſhould have a mind to bring in the old miniſtry again, he com- 
forts his party, That the priefts are ſeldom wanting, to become 
the tools of cunning managers.” 1 defue to know in what 
ſenſe he would have us to underſtand, that 25 poor priefis 
have been cheated. Are they cheated by a fund eſtabliſhed for 
building fifty churches? or the queen's letter empowering them 
to proceed on the buſineſs ___ for a convocation? what 
one ſingle advantage could they poſlibly loſe by this change? 
they are till indeed abuſed every day in print, but it is 
Vol., IX. Part II. Tt by 
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by thoſe who are without the power to hurt them; the ſer- 
pent has loſt his ſting, is trodden under foot, and its Bifing 
is contemned. But he confidently affirms, © That, when it 


< ſhall be thought fit to reſtore the old miniſtry, the prieſts 
& will not be wanting, to become the tools of their cunning ma- 
% nagers.” This I cannot by any means allow, unleſs they 
have ſome hidden reſerve of cunning, which hath never yet 
been produced. The cunningeſt managers I ever knew among 
them are of all others moſt deteſted by the clergy : neither do 
I remember they have been ever able to make any of them 
tools, except by making them 4;/hops ; even thoſe few they were 
able to ſeduce, would not be their tools at a lower rate. 

But becauſe this author, and others of his ſtandard, affect 
to make uſe of that word tool, when they have a mind to be 
ſhrewd and fatirical ; 1 defire once for all to ſet them right. 

A tool and an inf round, in the metaphorical ſenſe, differ 
3 the former is an engine in the hands of Enaves, the 
latter in thoſe of wiſe and honeſt men. The greateſt miniſters 
are inſtruments in the hands of princes, and fo are princes. 
themſelves in the hands of God; and in this ſenſe the clergy 
are ready to be in/iruments of any good to the prince or 
But that the clergy of Eugland, fince the Reformation, 
have at any time been the zools of a party, is a calumny which 
hiſtory and . conſtant experience will immediately confute. 
Sebifmatic and Fanatic preachers have indeed been perpetually 
employed that way with good ſucceſs; by the faction againſt 
king Charles I, to 5 their prince, and ruin the monarchy ; 
by king James IT, to bring in Popery: and ever ſince the Re- 
volution, to. Avance the vrimeaſorable appetite of power and 
wealth, among a ſett of profligate upſtarts. But in all theſe three 
inſtances, the eſtabliſhed clergy (except a very few, like fare: 
among wheat, and thoſe generally own by the enemy) were ſo 
Gr from being 7oo/s, that, in the firſt, they were perſecuted, im- 
9 TR BR and in the two ner they were great 
 enfiruments, 
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inſtruments, under God, for preſerving our religion and li- 
| $4 the ſame paragraph, which contains a proje& for turn- 
ing out the preſent miniſtry, and reſtoring the laſt; he owns, 
that the queen is ow ſerved with more ob/equious words, more 
humble adorations, and a more ſeeming "refipnation to her will 
and pleaſure, than ſhe was before. indeed, if this be 
not true, her majeſty has the worſt luck of any prince in 
Chriſtendom. The reverſe of theſe phraſes I take to be u 
expreſſions, inſolent behaviour, and a real oppoſition to her ma- 
jefly's moſt juſt and reaſonable commands, which are the mildeſt 
terms that the demeanor of ſome late 2 towards their 
prince can deſerve, in return of the higheſt favours that ſub- 
jects ever received, whereof a hundred ene might be 
need. So that, according to our author's way of reaſon- 
ing, I will put a parallel caſe in my turn. I have a ſervant 
to whom I am exceedingly kind; I reward him infinitely 
above his merit: beſides which, he and his family ſnap every 
thing they can lay their hands on; they will let none come 
near me, but themſelves and dependents; they miſrepreſent 
my beſt friends as my greateſt enemies; beſides, they are ſo 
ſaucy and malapert, there is no ſpeaking to them; ſo far from 
any reſpect, that they treat me as an inferior. At laſt I pluck. 
up ſpirit, turn them all out of doors, and take in new ones; 
who are content with what I allow them, though I have leſs 
to ſpare than formerly ; give me their beſt advice when I aſk 
it, are conſtantly in the way, do what I bid them, make a 
bow when they come in and go out, and always give me a 
reſpectful anſwer, I ſuppoſe the writer of the letter would tell 
me, that my preſent domeſticks were indeed a little more civil, 
but the former were better ſervants. | 
There are two things wherewith this author is peculiarly 
angry: firſt, at the licentious way of the ſcum of mankind 
treating the greateſt peers in the nation: ſecondly, that the/a 
; we 8 hedge- 
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bed ge- writers (a phraſe I unwillingly lend him, becauſe it coſt 
me ſome pains 4 invent) ſe/dom ſpeak a word againſt any of 
the late miniſtry, but they preſently fall to compliment my lord 
treaſurer, and others in great places. On the firſt, he brings 
but one inſtance: but I could produce a good many hundred. 
What does he think of the O6b/ervator, the W and the 
Medley? in his own impartial judgement, may not they as fairly 
bid for being the cum of mankind, as the Examiner? and have 
they not treated az leaſt as many, and almoſt as great peers, 
in as infamous a manner? I grant indeed, that, 4 ei the 
great deſec of truth, genius, learning, and common ſenſe, 
among the libelers of that party, they being of no entertainment 
to the wel. aſter ſerving the preſent turn, were immediately 
forgotten. But this we can remember in groſs, that there was 
not a great man in England, diſtinguiſhed for his love to the 
monarchy or the 5 8 who, — 4 the appellations of Tory, 
Jacobite, High flier, and other cant words, was not repreſented 
as a public enemy, and loaden by name with all manner of 
obloquy. Nay, have they not even diſturbed the aſhes, and 
endeavoured to blaſt the memories of the dead, and chiefly of 
thoſe who loſt their lives in the ſervice of the monarchy = 
the church? His other quarrel is at our flattering my lord trea- 
ſurer, and other great | perſons in power. To which I ſhall 
only ſay, for every line written in praiſe of the preſent mini- 
firy, I will engage to furniſh the author with three pages of 
the moſt fulſome panegyricks on the leaſt NaN members 
of the laſt; which is ſomewhat more than, by the proportion 
of time, while they were in power, could fall to their ſhare. 
Indeed, I am apt to think, that the men of wit, at leaſt, will 
be more ſparing in their incenſe of this kind for the future, 
and ſay no more of any great man, now at the helm, than 
they believe he deſerves. Poems, dedications, and other public 
encomiums, might be of uſe to thoſe who were obliged to 
beep up an unuatural ſpirit in the nation, by ſupplying it with 
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art; aud, conſequently the authors deſerved, and ſometimes 
met, encouragement and reward. But thoſe great patriots now 
at the head of affairs are ſufficiently ſupported. by the autom- 
pelled favour of the queen, and the natural diſpoſition of the 
people. We can do them no /ervice by our applauſes, and 
therefore expect no payment: fo that I look upon this kind of 
ſtock to have fallen at leaſt ninety per cent. ſince the great 
rr SE a ain, n 

He puts a few queſtions, which I am in ſome pain to an- 
ſwer. © Cannot, /ays he, the ſucceſſors be excellent men, 
* unleſs the predeceſſors be villains? cannot the queen change 
« her miniſters, but they muſt preſently be ſuch as neither 
« God nor man can endure? do noblemen fall from all ho- 
&« nour, virtue, and religion, becauſe they are ſo unhappy as 
« to fall from their prince's favour pe deſire to ſay ſomething, 
in the firſt place, to this laſt queſtion; which I anſwer in the 
negative. 7 5 he will own, that men ſhould fall from 
« their prince's fayour, when they are ſo unhappy as to fall from 
* all honour, virtue, and religion; though I muſt confeſs my 
belief at the ſame time, that /ome certain perſent have lately 
fallen from favour, who could not, for a very manifeft reaſon, 
be ſaid, properly ſpeaking, to fall {rom any of the aber three. 
To his other queſtions I gan only ſay, that the conſtant lan- 
guage of the Whig pamphleteers has been, this twelyvemonth 
paſt, to tell us, how dangerous a ſtep.it was to change the 
miniſtry at ſo nice a juncture; to ſhake our credit, diſoblige 
our allies, and encourage the French. Then this author tells 
us, that thoſe diſcarded politicians were the greateſi miniſſers 
we ever had : his brethren have ſaid the ſame thing a hundred 
times. On the other fide, the queen, upon long deliberation, 
was reſolved to part with them: the univerſal voice of the 
people was againſt them: her majeſty is the. molt mild and 
gracious prince that ever reigned; we have been conſtantly 
victorious, and are ruined ; the enemy flouriſhes under his 
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perpetual loſſes. If theſe be the conſequences of an able, 
faithful, diligent, and dutiful adminiſtration ; of that fon; 
ing ſucceſs, he ſays, Providence hath crowned us with ; what 
can be thoſe of one directly contrary ? But, not to enter into a 
wide field at preſent, I faithfully promiſe the author of the 
letter, his correſpondents, his patrons, and his brethren, that 
this myftery of iniquity ſhall be very ſhortly laid open to the 
view of the world : when the moſt ignorant and prejudiced 
reader will, I hope, be convinced, by facts not to be controuled, 
how miſerably this poor kingdom has been deluded to the very 
brink of deſtruction. | | 

He would have it, that the people of England have 10/ 
their ſenſes ; are bewitched and 2 mad and without un- 
derſtanding : but that all this will go off by degrees, and then 
his great men will recover their eſteem and credit. I did, in 
one of my papers, overthrow this idle affected opinion, which 
has been a thouſand times u by thoſe who moſt wiſhed 
and leaſt believed it: I there ſhewed the difference between 4 
ſhort madneſs of the people, and their natural bent or genius. 
I remember, when king James II. went from ' England, he 
left a paper behind him, with expreſſions much to the ſame 
E hoping, among other things, that God would open the 
eyes of the nation. Too much zeal for his religion brought 
us then in danger of Popery and arbritary power; too much 
infidelity, avarice, and ambition, brought us lately into equal 
danger of Atbeiſin and anarchy. The people have not yet 
opened their eyes, to ſee any advantage in the two former ; nor, 
I hope, will ever find their /enſes enough to diſcover the bleſ- 
ſings of the two latter. Cannot I ſee things in another light 
than this author and his party do, without being Blind? is my 
underſtanding loſt when it differs from theirs ? am I cheated, 
bewitchea, and out of my ſenſes, becauſe I think thoſe to have 
been betrayers of our country, whom they call patriots ? 
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He hopes his ſeven correſpondents will never want their 
places; but is in pain for the poor kingdom, leſt their places 
ould want them. Now 1 have examined this matter, and 
am not at all diſcouraged. Two of them hold their places 
ſtill, and are likely to continue in them; two more were go- 
vernors of iſlands : I believe the author does not imagine thoſe 
to be among the placet which will want men to fill them. God 
be thanked, a man may command the beef eaters without be- 
ing a foldier; I will at any time undertake to do it myſelf. 
Then it would be a little hard, if the queen ſhould be at a 
loſs for a feward to her family. So that, upon the whole, 1. 
ſee but one great employment which is in any danger of want- 
ing a ſufficient perſon to execute it. We muſt do as well as 
we can: yet I have been told, that the bare buſineſs of pre- 
fiding in council does not require ſuch very tranſcendent abili- 
ties; and I am miſtaken if, till within theſe late years, we 
have not been ſome ages without that office. So that I hope 
things may go well enough, provided the &eeper, treaſurer, and 
both the /ecretaries, will do their duties; and it is happy for 
the nation, that none of heir ſever lordſbips left any of iheje 
Places to want them. . 
The writter of the letter concludes it with an © appeal to 
« all the princes and ſtates of Europe, friends and enemies, 
« by name, to give their judgement, whether they think the 
« late miniſtry were wanting in faithfulneſs, abilities, or dili- 
e gence, to ſerye their prince and country. Now, if he ſpeaks 
by order of his party, I am humbly of opinion, they have 
incurred a præmunire, for appealing to a foreign juriſdiction; 
and her majeſty may ſeize their goods and chattels whenever 
ſhe pleaſes. In the mean time, I will not accept his appeal, 
which has been rejected by the queen and both houſes of par- 
liament. But, let a fair jury be empanneled in any county 
of England, and I will be determined by their verdict. Firſt, 
he names the king of France, and all his counſellors, with the 
5 pretender, 
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2 and all his fayourers and abettors. Theſe I except 
oft : I know they will readily Judge the late miniſtry to 
be faithful, able, and diligent, in ſerving their prince and 
country. The councils of /me people have, in their way, 
ſerved very much to promote the ſervice of the pretender, and 
to enable the French king to aſſiſt him; and is not he, in that 
monarch's opinion as well as his own, zheir lauful prince ? 
I except againſt the emperor and The States; becauſe it can be 
JT upon them, that the plantiffs and they have an ander- 
Panding. together. I except againſt any prince who makes un- 
reaſonable demands, and threatens to re-call his troops if they 
be not complied wich; becauſe they have been forced of late 
to change their language, and may perhaps be ſhortly obliged 
to obſerve their articles more ſtrictly. I ſhould be ſorry, for 
the appealers ſakes, to have their caſe referred to the kings of 
Sweden and Denmark, who infallibly would decree them to be 
all hanged up for their inſolence to their ſovereign. But, above 
all, 5 king of Spain would certainly be againſt them, when 
he — 29 with how ſcandalous a neglect his intereſts have 
been managed; and that the full poſſef ion of bis kingdom was 
made a ſacrifice to thoſe, whoſe private or party intereſt ſwayed 
them to the continuance. of the war. The author had reaſon 
to omit the grand ſeignior and czar in the liſt of his judges : 
the decrees of thoſe princes are too ſudden and ſanguinary, 
and their leſſons to inſtruct ſubjects in behaviour to their princes, 
by ſtrangling them with a bow ſtring, or flinging them to be 
devoured alive by hogs,” were enough to deter bim from ſub- 
mitting to their juriſdiction. 
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Saturday, September 10, 1709. 


Wills Coffee-houſe, September g. 


P HE ſubject of the diſcourſe this evening was Eloquence 
and graceful Action. Ly/ander, who is ſomething par- 
ticular in his way of thinking and ſpeaking, told us, a man 
could not be eloquent without action: for the deportment 
of the body, the turn of the eye, and an apt found to every 
word that is uttered, muſt all conſpire to make an accompliſh. 
ed ſpeaker. Action in one that ſpeaks in public, is the ſame 
thing as a good mien in ordinary life. Thus, as a certain in- 
ſenſibility in the countenance recommends a ſentence of hu- 
mour and jeſt, ſo it muſt be a very lively conſciouſneſs that 
gives grace to great ſentiments. The jeſt is to be a thing un- 
expected; therefore your undeſigning manner is a beauty in 
expreſſions of mirth; but when you are to talk on a ſet ſub- 
ject, the more you are moved yourſelf, the more you will 
move others. | 3 
There is, ſaid he, a remarkable example of that kind. 
Aſchines, a famous orator of antiquity, had pleaded at 
Athens in a great cauſe againſt Demoſthenes ; but having loſt 
it, retired to Rhodes : Eloquence was then the quality moſt 
admired among men, and the magiſtrates of that place, having 
heard he had a copy of the ſpeech of Demoſthenes, deſired 
him to repeat both their pleadings. After his own, he re- 
cited alſo the oration of his antagoniſt. The people expreſ- 
ſed their admiration of both, but more of that of Demoſthenes, 
If you are, faid he, thus touched with hearing only what that 
great orator ſaid, how would you have been affected had you 
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ſeen him ſpeak? for he who hears Demoſthenes only, loſes 
much the better part of the oration. Certain it is, that they, who 
ſpeak gracefully, are very lamely repreſented in having their 
ſpeeches read or repeated by unſkilful people ; for there is 
| ſomething native to each man, ſo inherent to his thoughts 
and ſentiments, which it is hardly poſſible for another to give 
a true idea of, You may obſerve in common talk, when a 
ſentence of any man's 1s repeated, an acquaintance of his 
ſhall immediately obſerve, © That is ſo like him, methinks I 
e ſee how he looked when he faid it.“ 

But of all the people on the earth, there are none who 
puzzle me ſo much as the clergy of Great Britain, who are, 
I believe, the moſt learned body of men now in the world; 
and yet this art of ſpeaking, with the proper ornaments of 
voice and geſture, is wholly neglected among them; and I will 
engage, were a deaf man to behold the greater part of them 
preach, he would rather think they were reading the contents 
only of ſome diſcourſe they intended to make, than aQually 
in the body of an oration, even when they are upon matters 
of ſuch a nature, as one would believe it were impoſſible to 
think of without emotion. 

I own there are exceptions to this general obſervation, and. 
that the dean 4 we heard the other day together is an orator. 
He has ſo much regard to his congregation, that he commits 
to his memory what he is to ſay to them; and has fo ſoft 
and graceful] a behaviour, that it muſt attract your attention. 
His perſon, it is to be confeſſed, is no ſmall recommendation; 
but he is to be highly commended for not loſing that advan- 
age; and adding to the propriety of ſpeech, which might 
paſs the criticiſm of Longinus, an action which would havebeen 
approved by Demoſthenes. He has a peculiar force in his way, 
and has charmed many of his audience who could not be intel- 

When ihe amiable character of the Dean is 88 to be drawn for Dr. Atterbury, I hope 
] need ſay no more as to my impartiality,” See Steel's Preface to his fourth volume of 'l aTLE Rs. N. 
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ligent hearers of his diſcourſe, were there not explanation as 
well as grace in his action. This art of his is uſed with the 
moſt exact and honeſt ſkill : he never attempts your paſſions 
until he has convinced your reaſon. All the objections, which 
he can form, are laid open and diſperſed, before he uſes the 
leaſt vehemence in his ſermon ; but when he thinks he has 
your head, he very ſoon wins your heart ; and never pretends 
to ſhew the beauty of holineſs, unti] he hath convinced you 
of the truth of it ©. | 75.56 
Would every one of our clergymen be thus careful to re- 
commend truth and virtue in their proper figures, and ſhew 
ſo much concern for them as to give them all the additional 
force they were able; it is not poſſible that nonſenſe ſhould 
have ſo many hearers as you find it has in Diſſenting congre- 
cations, for no reaſon in the world, but becauſe it is ſpoken 
extempore : for ordinary minds are wholly governed by. their 
eyes and ears ; and there is no way to come at their hearts, 
but by power over their imaginations. | 
There is my friend and merry companion Daniel: he 
knows a great deal better than he ſpeaks, and can from a pro- - 
per diſcourſe as well as any orthodox neighbour. But he 
knows very well, that to bawl out, My beloved! and the 
words grace | regeneration | ſanQification ! a new light! the 
day ! the day! ay, my beloved, the day] or rather the night 
the night is coming! and judgement will come, when we leaſt 
think of it! and fo forth—He knows, to be vehement is the 
only way to come at his audience. Daniel, when he ſees my 


A ſhort, but very excellent, collection of Letters to and from this admirable Prelate may be 
ſeen in Mr. Pope's Works. He was made biſhcp of Rochefter in 1713, went into exile in June 
1723; and died Feb. 15, 1732.—In Mr. Pope's Letters to a Lady (which we quo e with the more plea- 
ſue as they are not printed in his Works), June 2, 1723, he ſays, I am at preſent under the affii- 
ing circumſtance of taking my laſt leave of one of the trueſt friends I ever had, and one of the greateſt 
© men in all polite learning, as well as the moſt agreeable companion, this nation ever had.” On the 
ſubject of Friendſhip he had thus written in a former Letter: I have erer believed this as a ſacred 
maxim, that the moſt ingenious nature are the moſt ſincere ; and the moſt knowing and ſenſible minds 
e made the beſt friends. Of all thoſe that I have thought it the felicity of my life to know, I have ever 
« found the moſt diſtinguiſhed in capacity, the moſt diſtinguiſhed in morality; and thoſe the moſt to be 
« depended on, whom one eſteemed ſo much as to deſire they ſhould be fo.” N. 
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friend Greenbat come in, can give a good hint, and cry out, 
This is only for the ſaints ? the regenerated ! By this force of 
action, though mixed with all the incoherence and ribaldry 
imaginable, Daniel can laugh at his dioceſan, and grow fat 
by voluntary ſubſcription, while the parſon of the pariſh goes 
to law for half his dues. Daniel will tell you, It is not the 
ſhepherd, but the ſheep with the bell, which the flock fol- 
lows. 

Another thing, very wonderful this learned body ſhould 
omit, is, learning to read; which is a moſt neceſſary part of 
eloquence in one who is to ſerve at the altar: for there is no 
man but muſt be ſenſible, that the lazy tone, and inarticulate 
ſound of our common readers, depreciates the moſt proper 
form of words that were ever extant in any nation or language, 
to ſpeak their own wants, or His power from whom we aſk 
relief. | 
There cannot be a greater inſtance of the power of action 
than in little parſon Dapper, who is the common relief to all 
the lazy pulpits in town, This ſmart youth has a v 
memory, a quick eye, and a clean handkerchief. Thus 
equipped, he opens his text, ſhuts his book fairly, ſhews he 
has no notes in his Bible, opens both palms, and ſhews all is 
fair there too. Thus, with a deciſive air, my young man 
goes on without heſitation ; and though from the beginning 
to the end of his pretty diſcourſe he has not uſed one proper 
geſture, yet at the concluſion the churchwarden pulls his 
gloves from off his hands; © Pray, who 1s this extraordinary 
young man ?” Thus the force of action is ſuch, that it is 
more prevalent, even when improper, than all the reaſon and 
argument in the world without it. 

This Gentleman concluded his diſcourſe by faying, I do 
not doubt but if our preachers would learn to ſpeak, and 
our readers to read, within fix months time, we ſhould not 
have a Diſſenter within a mile of a church in Greaz-Britain. 
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Tueſday, September 13, 1709. | 


From my own Apartment, September 12. 


O man can conceive, until he comes to try it, how 
great a pain it 1s to be a pubhc-ſpirited perſon, Iam 
ſure J am unable to expreſs to the world what great anxiety I 
have ſuffered, to fee of how little benefit my Lucubrations 
have been to my fellow-ſubjeAs. Men will go on in their own 
way, in ſpite of all my labour. I gave Mr. Didapper a pri- 
vate reprimand for wearing red-heeled ſhoes, and at the ſame 
time was ſo indulgent as to conmve at him for fourteen days, 
becauſe I would give him the wearing of them out; but after 
all this, I am informed, he appeared yeſterday with a new 
ir of the ſame fort. I have no better ſucceſs with Mr. 
IP hat-d'-ye-call, as to his buttons: Stentor ſtill roars; and 
box and dice rattle as loud as they did before I writ againſt 
them. Partridge walks about at noon-day, and /#Z/culapius 
thinks of adding a new lace to his livery. However, I muſt 
{till go on in laying theſe enormities before mens eyes, and. 
let them anſwer for going on in their practice. L 
My province is much larger than at firſt fight men would 
imagine, and I ſhall loſe no part of my juriſdiction, which 
extends not only to futurity, but alſo 1s retroſpe& to things 
paſt ; and the behaviour of perſons, who have long ago acted 
their parts, is as much liable to my examination, as that of 
my own contemporaries. 
n order to put the whole race of mankind in their proper 
diſtinctions, according to the opinion their cohabitants con- 
ceived 
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ceived of them, I have with very much care, and depth of 
meditation, thought fit to erect a chamber of Fame; and 
eſtabliſhed certain rules, which are to be obſerved in admitting 
members into this illuſtrious ſociety, 

In this chamber of Fame there are to be three tables, but of 
different lengths: the firſt is to contain exactly twelve perſons ; 
the ſecond, twenty ; and the third, an hundred. This is 
reckoned to be the full number of thoſe who have any com- 
petent ſhare of Fame. At the firſt of theſe tables are to be 
placed in their order the twelve moſt famous perſons in the 
world ; not with regard to the things they are famous for, but 
according to the degree of their Fame, whether in valour, 
wit, or learning. Thus, if a ſcholar be more famous than a 
ſoldier, he is to fit above him. Neither muſt any preference 
be given to virtue, if the perſon be not equally famous. 

When the firſt table is filled, the next in renown muſt be 
ſeated at the ſecond, and fo on in like manner to the number 
of twenty; as alſo in the ſame order at the third, which is 
to hold an hundred. At theſe tables, no regard is to be had 
to ſeniority : for if Julius Cæſar ſhall be judged more famous 
than Romulus and Scipio, he muſt have the precedence. No 
perſon who has not been dead an hundred years, muſt be of- 
fered to a place at any of theſe tables: and becauſe this is 
altogether a lay- ſociety, and that ſacred perſons move upon 
greater motives than that of Fame, no perſons celebrated in 
Holy Writ, or any eccleſiaſtical men whatſoever, are to be in- 
troduced here. 

At the lower end of the room is to be a fide-table for per- 
ſons of great Fame, but dubious exiſtence ; ſuch as Hercules, 
Theſus, Muneat, Achilles, Hector, and others. But becauſe 
it is apprehended, that there may be great contention about 
precedence, the propoſer humbly defires the opinion of the 
learned, towards his aſſiſtance in placing every perſon according 
to his rank, that none may have juſt occaſion of offence. 

3 The 
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The merits of the cauſe ſhall be judged by plurality of 


VOICES. 

For the more impartial execution of this important affair, 
it is defired, that no man will offer his favourite Hero, Scholar, 
or Poet; and that the learned will be pleaſed to ſend to Mr. 
Bicker/taff, at Mr. Morphew's near Stationers-hall, their ſe- 
veral liſts for the firſt table only, and in the order they would 
have them placed ; after which the propoſer will compare the 
ſeveral liſts, and make another for the publick, wherein every 
name ſhall be ranked according to the voices it has had. Un- 
der this chamber is to be a dark vault for the ſame number of 
perſons of evil Fame. | 

It is humbly ſubmitted to conſideration, whether the pro- 
ject would not be better, if the perſons of true Fame meet in a 
middle room, thoſe of dubious exiſtence in an upper room, 
and thoſe of evil Fame in a lower dark room. 

It is to be noted, that no Hiſtorians are to be admitted at 
any of theſe tables; becauſe they are appointed to conduct the 
ſeveral perſons to their ſeats, and are to be made ufe of as 
uſhers to the aſſemblies. | 

I call upon the learned world to fend me their aſſiſtance 
towards this deſign, it being a matter of too great moment 
for any one perſon to determine. But I do aſſure them, their 
liſts ſhall be examined with great fidelity, and thoſe that are 
expoſed to the publick, made with all the caution imaginable, - 

In the mean time, while I wait for theſe lifts, I am em- 
ployed in keeping people in a right way, to avoid the con- 
trary to Fame and Applaufe, to wit, Blame and Deriſion. 
For this end, I work upon that uſeful project of the penny- 
. poſt, by the benefit of which it is propoſed, that a charita- 
ble ſociety be eftabliſhed : from which ſociety there ſhall go 
every day circular letters to all parts within the bills of mor- 
tality, to tell people of their faults in a friendly and private 
manner, whereby they may know what the world thinks of 
them, before it is declared to the world that they are thus 

faulty. 
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faulty. This method cannot fail of univerſal good conſe- 
quences: for it is further added, that they who will not be re- 
formed by it, muſt be contented to ſee the ſeveral Letters 
printed, which were not regarded by them, that when they 
will not take private reprehenſion, they may be tried further 
by a public one. 


YDOOOCOCOR 
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Thurſday, September 29, 1709. 
Grecian Coffee-houſe, Nr. 29. 


\HIS evening I thought fit to notify to the Literati of 
this houſe, and by that means to all the world, that on 
Saturday the fifteenth of Ofober next enſuing, I deſign to fix 
my firſt table of Fame; and defire that ſuch as are acquainted 
with the characters of the twelve moſt famous men that have 
ever appeared in the world, would ſend in their liſts, or name 
any one man for that table, aſſigning alſo his place at it before 
that time, upon pain of having ſuch his man of Fame poſt- 
poned, or placed too high for ever. I ſhall not, upon any 
plication whatever, alter the place which upon that day I 
ſhall give to any of theſe Worthies. But whereas there are 
many who take upon them to admire this Hero, or that Au- 
thor, upon ſecond hand, I expect each ſubſcriber ſhould un- 
derwrite his reaſon for the place he allots his candidate, 

The thing is of the laſt conſequence ; for we are about ſet- 
tling the greateſt point that ever has been debated in any 
age; and I ſhall take precautions accordingly. Let every 
man, who votes, conſider, that he is now going to give away 
that, for which the Soldier gave up his reſt, his pleaſure, and 


his 
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his life; the ſcholar reſigned his whole ſeries of thought, his 


midnight repoſe, and his morning ſlumbers. In a word, he 
is, as I may fay, to be judge of that after- life, which noble 
ſpirits prefer to their very real Beings. I hope I ſhall be for- 
given therefore, if I make ſome objections againſt their jury, 
as they ſhall occur to me. The whole of the number by 
whom they are to be tried, are to be ſcholars. I am perſuaded 
alſo, that Ariſtotle will be put up by all of that claſs of men. 
However, in behalf of others, fuch as wear the livery of 
Ariſtotle, the two famous Univerſities are called upon on this 
occaſion : but I except the men of Queen s, Exeter, and Jeſus 
Colleges, in Oxford, who are not to be electors, becauſe he 
ſhall not be crowned from an implicit faith in his writings, ' 
but receive his honour from ſuch Judges as ſhall : him to 
be cenſured. Upon this election, as I was juſt now going to 
ſay, I baniſh all who think and ſpeak after others to concern 
themſelves in it. For which reaſon all illiterate diſtant ad- 
mirers are forbidden to corrupt the voices, by ſending, ac- 
cording to the new mode, any poor ſtudents coals and candles 
for their votes in behalf of ſuch Worthies as they pretend to 
eſteem. All News-writers are alſo excluded, becauſe they 
- conſider Fame as it is a report which gives foundation to the 
filling up their rhapſodies, and not as it is the emanation or 
conſequence of good and evil actions. Theſe are excepted 
againſt as juſtly as butchers in caſe of life- and death: their 
familiarity with the greateſt names takes off the delicacy of 
their regard, as dealing in blood makes the Lanii leſs tender 
of ſpilling it. | | 
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Saturday, October 15, 1709. 


— Mie manus ob patriam vuluera — 
Duique pii wates, & r | 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 

ou, I ONT AS ir By OE 


Patriots live, who for their country's 
In fighting fields were prodigal of blood; 
Here Poets worthy their inſpiring 
And of 1 life make their abode : 
Co 3 And ſearching Wits, of more mechanic parts, 
: Who grae their age with new-invented ar? 
8 Thoſe who to worth their bounty did extend; 


And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend. 


vine. En. vi. ver. 66. 


Dar. 


8 From my own 4 Ottober 14. 
T HERE are two kinds of immortality ; that which the 
ſoul really enjoys after this life, and that. imaginary 
exiſtence by which men live in their fame and reputation. 
The beſt and greateſt actions have proceeded from the pro- 
ſpect of the one ar the other of theſe ; but my deſign is to 
0 only of thoſe who have.chiefly propoſed to themſelves the 
latter, as the principal reward of their labours. It was for. 
this reaſon that I excluded from my Tables of Fame all the 
Gaal founders and votaries of religion; and it is for this rea- 
n allo, that Lam more than ordinarily anxious to do juſtice to. 
the perſons. of whom I am now going to ſpeak ; for fince- 
fame was the only end of all their enterprizes and ftudies, a: 
man cannot be too fcrupulous in allotting them their due pro- 
tion. of it, It was this confideration which made mecalbthe 
whole body of the learned to my aſſiſtance; to many of 
whom 
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whom I muſt own my obligations for the catalogues of illuftri. 
ous perſons, which they have ſent me in upon this occaſion, 
I yeſterday employed the whole afternoon in comparing them 
with each other; which made fo ſtrong an impreſſion upon 
my imagination, that they broke my ſleep for the firſt part 
of the following night, and at length threw me into a very 
agreeable viſion, which I ſhall beg leave to deſcribe in all 
its particulars. | 
I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and boundleſs 
plain, that was covered with prodigious multitudes of people, 
which no man could number. In the midſt of it there ſtood 
2 mountain, with its head above the clouds. The fides were 
extremely ſteep, and of ſuch a particular ſtructure, that no 
creature which was not made in an human figure could poflibly 
aſcend it. On a ſudden there was heard from the top of it a 
ſound like that of a trumpet ; but ſo exceedingly ſweet and 
harmonious, that it filled the hearts of thoſe who heard it 
with raptures, and gave ſuch high and delightful ſenſations, 
as ſeemed to animate and raiſe human nature above itſelf. 
This made me very much amazed to find fo very few in that 
innumerable multitude, who had ears fine envugh to hear or 
reliſh this muſic with pleaſure : but my wonder abated, when, 
upon looking round me, I ſaw moſt of them attentive to 
three Syrens cloathed like goddeſſes, and diſtinguiſhed by the - 
names of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleaſure. They were ſeated 
on three rocks, amidft a beautiful variety of groves, meadows, 
and rivulets, that lay on the borders of the mountain; While 
the baſe and groveling multitude of different nations, ranks, 
and ages, were liſtening to theſe delufive deities; thoſe of a 
more erect aſpect, and exalted ſpirit, ſeparated themſelves from 
the reſt, and marched in great bodies towards the mountain 
from whence they heard the ſound, which ſtill grew fweeter, 
the more they liſtened to it. e 
Xx2 On 
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On a ſudden methought this ſelect band ſprang forward, 
with a reſolution to climb the aſcent, and follow the call of 
that beavenly muſic. Every one took ſomething with him, 
that he thought might be of aſſiſtance to him in his march. 
Several had their ſwords drawn, ſome carried rolls of paper 
in their hands, ſome had compaſſes, other quadrants, others 
teleſcopes, and others pencils; ſome had Jaurels on their 
heads, and others buſkins on their legs: in ſhort, there was 
ſearce any inſtrument of a mechanic art or liberal ſcience, 
which was not made uſe of on this occaſion. My good Dæ- 
mon, who ſtood at my right hand during the courſe of this 
whole viſion, obſerving in me a burning defire to join that 
glorious company, told me, he highly approved that gene- 
nous ardor with which I ſeemed tranſported ; but at the fame 
time adviſed me to cover my face with a -maſk- all the while I 
was to labour on the afcent, I took his counſel, without in- 

uiring into his reaſons. The whole body now broke into dif- 

ent parties; and-began to climb the. precipice by ten thou 
ſand different paths. Several got into little alleys, which did 
not reach far up the hill, before they ended and ed no farther; 
and I- obſerved, that moſt of the artizans, which conſidera- 
bly diminiſhed our number, fell into theſe pats. 

We left another conſiderable body of adventurers behind 
us, who thought they had diſcovered: bye-ways up the hill, 
which proved ſo very intricate and perplexed, that, after 
having adyanced in them a little, they were quite loſt among 
the ſeveral turns and windings; and though they were as 
active as any in their motions, they made but little progreſs in 
the aſcent. Theſe, as my guide informed me, were men of fub- 
tle tempers, and puzzled politicks, who would ſupply the place 
of real wiſdom with cunning and artifice. Among thoſe who. 
were fas advanced in their way, there were ſome that by one 
falſe ſtep fell backward, and loſt more ground in a moment, 
than they had gained for many hours, or could be ever able 

| w 
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to recover. We were now advanced very high; and obſerved, 
that all the different paths, which ran about the ſides of the 
mountain, began to meet in two great roads; which inſen- 
bly gathered the whole multitude of travelers into two great 
bodies. At a little diſtance from the entrance of each road, 
there ſtood an hideous phantom, that oppoſed our further vaſe 

ſage. One of theſe apparitions had his right hand filled with 
darts, which he brandiſhed in the face of all who came up that, 
way: crouds ran back at the appearance of it, and: cried out 
Death. The ſpectre that guarded the other road, was Envy: 
ſhe was not armed with weapons of deſtruction, like the for- 
mer; but by dreadful hiſſings, noiſes of reproach, and a hor- 
rid diſtracted laughter, ſhe; appeared more frightful than Death 
itſelf, inſomuch that abundance; of our company were diſ- 
couraged from, paſſing 12 further, and. ſome appeared 
aſhamed of having come ſo far. As for myſelf, I mult con- 


feſs, my heart ſhrunk within me at the ſight of theſe ghaftly 
appearances: but on a ſudden, the voice of, the trumpet; 
came mote full upon us, {o- that we felt a new. reſolution e- 
viying, in us; and. in proportion ay this reſolution: grew, the 
terrors before us ſeemed to varniſh. Moſt of the company, 
who had ſwords in their hands, marched on with great ſpixit, 
and an air of defiance, up the road that. was ' commanded by 
Death; while others, who had thought, and contemplation 
in their looks, went forward in a more compoſed manner up 
the road poſſeſſed by Envy. The Way above theſe apparitions 
grew ſmooth and uniform, and'.was. io. delightful, that the; 
travelers went on with pleaſure, and in a little time arrived, 
at the top of the mountain. They here began to hreathe a 
delicious kind of æther, and ſaw all the, fields. about them 
covered with a kind of purple light, that made them reflect 
with ſatisfaction on their paſt toils; and diffuſed a, fectet j joy 
through the whole aſſembly, which ſhewed itſelf in every 
look 2 feature. In the midſt of theſe happy fields there 
ſtood a palace of a very glorious ſtructure: it had four great 

folding 
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folding · doors, that faced the four ſeveral quarters of the world. 
On the top of it was enthroned the Goddeſs of the mountain, 
who ſmiled upon her votaries, and founded the filver trumpet 
which had called them up, and cheared them in their paſſage 
to her palace. They had now formed themſelves into ſeveral 
diviſions; a band of hiſtorians taking their ftations at each 
door, according to the perſons whom they were to introduce, 
On a ſudden, the trumpet, which had hitherto ſounded 
only a march, or point of war, now ſwelled all its notes into 
triumph and exultation : the whole fabric ſhook, and * 
doors flew open. The firſt who ftepped forward, was a 
beautiful and blooming hero, and, as I heard by the murmurs 
round me, Alexander the Great. He was conducted by a 
croud of hiſtorians. The perſon, who immediately walked 
before him, was remarkable for an embroidered garment, who 
not being well acquainted with the place, was conducting him 
to an apartment appointed for the reception of fabulous heroes, 
The name of this falſe guide was Quintus Curtius. But Ar- 
rian and Plutarch, who knew better the avenues of this pa- 
lace, conducted him into the great hall, and placed him at 
the upper end of the firſt Table. My good Dæmon, that I 
might ſee the whole ceremony, conveyed me to a corner of 
this room, where I might perceive all that paſſed, without 
being ſeen myſelf. The next who entered was a charming 
virgin, leading in a venerable old man that was blind. Under 
her left arm ſhe bore a harp, and on her head a garland. 
Alexander, who was very well acquainted with Homer, ſtood 
up at his entrance, and placed him on his right hand. The 
, Who it ſeems was one of the nine fiſters that attended 
on the Goddeſs of Fame, ſmiled with an ineffable grace at 
their meeting, and retired, 
Julius Ceſar was now coming forward; and though moſt 


of the hiſtorians offered their ſervice to introduce him, he — 
| T | . 
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left them at the door, and would have no. conductor but 
himſelf. | 
The next who advanced was a man of an 3 but chear- 
ful aſpect, and attended by perſons of greater figure than any 
that appeared on this occaſion. Plato was on his right hand, 
and Xenophon on his left. He bowed to Homer, and fat 
down by him. It was expected that Plato would himſelf 
have taken a place next to his maſter Socrates ; but on a ſud- 
den there was heard a great clamour of diſputants at the door, 
who appeared with Aristotle at the head of them. That. 
philoſopher with ſome rudeneſs, but great ſtrength of reaſon, 
convinced the whole table, that a title to the faith place was 
his due, and took it accordingly. _ | 
He had ſcarce fat down, when the ſame beautiful virgin 
that had introduced Homer brought in another, who hun 
back at the entrance, and would have excuſed himſelf, 
not his modeſty been overcome by the. invitation of all who. k 
fat at the table. His guide and behaviour made me eaſily con- 
clude it was Virgil. Cicero next appeared, and took his 
place. He had inquired at the door for one Lucceius to in- 
troduce him; but not finding him there, he contented him- 
ſelf with the attendance of many other writers, who all, ex 
cept Salluſt, appeared highly pleaſed with the office. 
We waited ſome time in expectation of the next Worthy, 
who came in with a great retinue of hiſtori ans, whoſenames 
I could, not learn, moſt of them being natives of . Carthage. 
The perſon thus conducted, who was Hannibal, ſeemed mu 
iſturbed, and could not forbear complaining, to the board, of. 
the affronts he had met with among the Roman hiſtorians, who, | 
attempted,. ſays he, to 17 me into the ſubterraneous apart= 
ment; and perhaps would have done it, had it not been tor. 


the impartiality. of this gentleman, . pointing to Polybius, 
who was the only perſon, . except my own. W that. 


The. 


Was. willing t to conduct me hither. . 
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The Carthaginian took his feat, and Pompey entered with 
great dignity in his own perſon, ang preceded by ſeveral hiſ- 
torians. Lucan the poet was at the head of them, who, ob- 
ſerving Homer and Virgil at the table, was going to fit down 
himſelf, had not the latter whiſpered him, that whatever pre- 
tence he might otherwiſe have bad, he forfeited his claim to 
* by coming in as one of the Rin. Lucan was ſo ex- 
ted with the repulſe, that he muttered ſomething to 
hirafelf; and was heard to fay, that fince he could not have a 
feat among them himſelf, he would bring in one who alone 
had more' merit than ther whole affembly : upon which he 
went to the door, and brought in Cato of Utica. That great 
man approached the company with ſuch an air, that ſhewed 
he contemned the honour which he laid a claim to. Obſerv- 

ing the ſcat oppoſite to Cz/ar was vacant, he took pe ſleſſion 
of it, and ſpoke two or three ſmart ſentences upon the nature 
of precedency, which, according to him, conſiſted not in 
place, but in intrinſic merit; to which he added, that the 
moſt virtuous man, where-eyer he was ſeated, was always at 
the upper end of the table. Socrates, who had a great ſpirit 
of raillery with his wiſdom, could not forbear ſmiling at a 
virtue which took fo little s to make itſelf agreeable. 
Cicero took the occafion to * a long diſcourſe in praiſe of 
Gato, which he uttered with much vehemence. Cæſar an- 
ſwered him with a great deal of ſeeming temper ; but, as I 
ſtood at a great diftance from them, I was not able to hear 

one word of what they ſaid. But I could not forbear taking 
notice, that in all the diſcourſe which paſſed at the table, of 
word or nod from Homer decided the controverſy. 

Aſter a ſhort pauſe Auguſtus appeared, looking round him 
with a ſerene and affable countenance upon all the writers of 
his age, who ſtrove among themſelves which of them ſhould 
ſhew him the greateſt marks of gratitude and reſpect. Virgil 
roſe from che table to meet bim; and though he was an ac- 

ceptable 
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ceptable gueſt to all, he appeared more ſuch to the learned, 
than the military Worthies. The next man aſtoniſhed the 
whole table with his appearance: he was flow, folemn, and 
filent in his behaviour, and wore a raiment curiouſly wrought 
with Hieroglyphics. - As he came into the middle of the 
room, he threw up the ſkirt of it, and diſcovered a golden 
thigh. Socrates, at the fight of it, declared againſt keeping 
company with any who were not made of feſt, and blood ; 
and therefore defired Diogenes the Laertian to lead him to 
the apartment allotted for fabulous Heroes and Worthies of 
dubious exiſtence. At his going ont, he told them, that 
they did not know whom they diſmiſſed; that he was now 
Pythapgoras, the firſt of Philoſophers, and that formerly he had 
been a very brave man at the ſiege of Troy. That maybe very 
true, faid Socrates ; but you forget that you have likew:ſe been 
a very great harlot in your time. This excluſion made way 
for Archimedes, who came forward with a ſcheme of mathe- 
matical figures in his hand; among which I obſerved a Cone 
and a Cylinder, | N 
| Seeing this table full, I deſired my guide, for variety, to 
lead me to the fabulous apartment, the roof of which was 
painted with Gorgons, Chimæras, and Centaurs, with 
other embleniatical figures, which I wanted both time and 
{kill to unriddle. The firſt table was almoſt full : At the 
upper end fat Hercules leaning an arm upon his club; on bis 
right hand were Achilles and Ulyſſes, and between them Axeat; 
on his left were Hector, Theſeus, and Jaſon : the lower end 
had Orpheus, Afop, Phalaris, and Muſzus. The uſhers 
ſeemed at a loſs for a twelfth man, when, methought, to my 
great joy and ſurprize, I heard ſome at the lower end of the 
table mention T/aac Bicker/iaff : but thoſe of the u end 
received it with diſdain ; and faid, if they muſt have a Britiſb 
Worthy, they would have Robin Hood. © e 
Vol. IX. Pazxr II. Yo + © . 
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7 ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, Eſquires. 


SI R, . | Nov. 22, 1710. 


D INING yeſterday with Mr. Soutb-Britiſh and Mr. VII- 
liam North-Briton, two gentlemen, who, before you 
ordered it otherwiſe, were known by the names of Mr. Engliſb 
and, Mr. William Scot : Among other things, the maid of the 
houſe, who in her time, I believe, may have been a North- 
Britiſh warming: pan, brought us up a diſh of North-Bririfh 
collops. We liked our entertainment very well; only we 
obſerved the table-cloth, being, not ſo fine as we could have 
wiſhed, was Wortb-Britiſb cloth. But the worſt of it was, 
we were diſturbed all dinner- time by the noiſe of the children, 
who were playing in the paved court at Mortb-Britiſp hop- 
pers; ſo we paid our NVorth-Briton ſooner than we Fd 

and took coach to. Morib-Britain yard, about which place molt 
of us live. We had indeed gone a-foot ; only we were under 
ſome apprehenſions, leſt a Nerth-Britiſh mift ſhould wet a 
Sourh-Britiſh man to the ſkin.—We think this matter properly 
expreſſed, according to the accuracy of the new ſtyle, ſettled 
| by you in one of your late papers. You will * to give 


your opinion upon it to, Sir, 


Your moſt humble ſervants, 


J. S. M. P. N. R. 


Fel, the rogue, has done- the ie prudenteſt thing in r he ſaid Grading in a Taler, 
« that we ought to uſe the word Great-Britain, and not * , in common converſation, as, The fineft 
« lady in Great-Britain, c. Upon this, Rowe, Prior, and I, ſent him a letter, turnĩin this] into ridi- 
« cule. He has to-day printed the letter, and hgned jt J J. 8. M. P. and N. R. the fir Jeers of all 
% gut names.” Journal to Stella, Dec. 2, 1710.— Dean obſerves, in another place, The modern 

4 phraſe Great-Britain is only to diſtinguiſh f it from Litile-Britain, where old a old books are 
to be bought and fold.” Leuter to Alderman Barber, Aug. 8, 1738. N. 
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Saturday, January 1 3 17 10˙ 5 


1 * is impoſſible perhaps for the beſt and wiſeſt amongſt us, 
to keep ſo conſtant a guard upon our temper, but that we 
may at one time or other lie open to the ſtrokes of fortune, and 
ſuch incidents as we cannot foreſee. With ſentiments of this 
kind I came home to my lodgings laſt night, much fatigued 
with a long and ſudden journey from the country, and full of 
the ungrateful occaſion of it. It was natural for me to have 
immediate recourſe to my pen and ink; but before I would 
offer to make uſe of them, I reſolved deliberately to tell over 
a hundred, and when I came to the end of that ſum, I found 
it more adviſable to defer drawing up my intended remon- 
ſtrance, till I had ilept ſoundly on my reſentments. Without 
any other preface than this, I ſhall give the world a fair ac- 
count of the treatment I have lately met with, and leave them 


On the ſecond of January, 1710-11, Dr. Swift tells Stella, © Steele's laſt Tatler came out to-day. 
« You will fee it 92 this — to you, and how he takes leave of the world. He never told to 
« much as Mr. Addifor of it, who was — as much as I; but, to ſay truth, it was time; for he 
« grew cruel dull, and dry. To my kn he had ſeveral coop x1vxTs to go upon; but he was 
S 15 lazy, and weary of the work, that he would not improve them.— Jan. 11, he adds, “ I am ſettin 
up a new Taler: little Harriſon, whom I have mentioned to you, Others have put him on it, a 
« J encourage him; and he was with me this ** — evening, ſhewing me his firſt, which comes 
out on Saturday. I doubt he will not ſucceed, for I do not much approve his manner; but the ſcheme 


« is Mr, ſecretary Sr. Fohn's and mine, and would have done well enough in good hands. I recom- 
% mended him to a printer, whom I ſent for, and ſettled the matter een them this evening, 
« Harriſon has juſt left me: and I am tired with correfing his traſh.” In this number the judicious 
Reader will readily recognize the letter of Humphry Wagstaff; and though the whole paper is not the 
production of our Author, he may very fairly be allowed to have adopted it by his corrections. N. 
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to judge whether the uneaſineſs I have ſuffered be inconſiſtent 
with the character I have generally pretended to. About 
three weeks ſince, I received an invitation from a kinſman in 
— 1 to ſpend my Cbriſimas in thoſe parts. Upon 

ve of Mr. Morphew, I put as many papers into his 
hands as would ſerve till my return, and charged him at part- 
ing, to be very punctual with the town. In what manner he 
and Mr. Lillie have been tampered with ſince, I cannot fay ; 
they have given me my revenge, if I defired any, by allowing 
their names to an idle paper, that in all human probability, 
cannot live a fortnight to an end. Myſelf, and the family I 
was with, were in the midſt of gaiety, and a plentiful enter- 
tainment, when I received a letter from my ſiſter Jenny, who, 
| after mentioning ſome little affairs J had intruſted to her, goes 
on thus: The incloſed, I believe, will give you ſome ſur- 
« prize, as it has already aſtoniſhed every body here: who Mr. 
«© Steele is, that ſubſcribes it, I do not know any more than I 
* can comprehend what could induce him to it. Morphew and 
Lillie, I am told, are both in the ſecret. I ſhall not preſume 
* to inſtru& you, but hope you will uſe ſome means to diſ- 
tt appoint the ill- nature of thoſe who are taking pains to de- 
ce prive the world of one of its moſt reaſonable entertainments. 
cc 1 am, Se.“ . 

I am to thank my ſiſter for her compliment; but be that as 
it will, I ſhall not eaſily be diſcouraged from my former under- 
taking. In purſuance of it, I was obliged upon this notice to 
take places in the coach for myſelf and my maid with the ut- 
moſt expedition, leſt I ſhould, in a ſhort time, be raillied out 
of my exiſtence, as ſome people will needs fancy Mr. Partridge 
has been, and the real 1/aac Bicker/fiaff have paſſed for a crea- 
ture of Mr. See/e's imagination. This illuſion might have 
have hoped for ſome tolerable ſucceſs, if I had not more than 
once produced my perſon in a crowded theatre; and ſuch a 
perſon as Mr. Steele, if I am not miſinformed in the gentle- 


man,, 
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man, would hardly think it an advantage to own, though 1 
ſhould throw him in all the little honour I have gained by my 
lucubrations. I may be allowed, perhaps, to underſtand 
pleaſantry as well as other men, and can (in the uſual phaſe) 
take a jeſt without being angry; but I appeal to the world, 
whether the gentleman has not carried it too far, and whether 
he ought not to make a public recantation, if the credulity of 
ſome unthinking people ſhould force me to inſiſt upon it. 
The following letter is juſt come to hand, and I think it not 
improper to be inſerted in this paper. 


Jo Iſaac Bickerſtaff, E/q. 
«SI R, * 

« I AM extremely glad to hear you are come to town; for 
in your abſence we were all mightily ſurprized with an un- 
e accountable paper, ſigned Richard Steele, who is eſteemed 
te by thoſe that know him, to be a man of wit and honour; 
e and therefore we took it either to be a counterfeit, or a per- 
e fe Chriſtmas frolick of that ingenious gentleman. But 
<« then, your paper ceaſing immediately after, we were at a 
© loſs what to think: if you were weary of the work you had 
« ſo long carried on, and had given this Mr. Steele orders to 
« ſignify fo to the publick, he ſhould have ſaid it in plain 
terms; but as that paper is worded, one would be apt to 
judge, that he had a mind to perſuade the town that there 
« was ſome analogy between T1/aac Bickerfiaff and him. Poſſi- 
« bly there may be a ſecret in this which I cannot enter into: 
but I flatter myſelf that you never had any thoughts of 
« giving over your labours for the benefit of mankind, when 
you cannot but know how many ſubjects are yet unexhauſted, 
« and how many others, as being leſs obvious, are wholly 
« untouched. I dare promiſe, not only for myſelf, but many 
ce other abler friends, that we ſhall ſtill continue to furniſh you 
e with hints on all proper occaſions, which is all your genius 

requires. 
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<« requires. I think, by the way, you cannot in honour have 
any more to do with'Morphew and Lillie, who have gone 
c beyond the ordinary pitch of aſſurance, and tranſgreſſed the 
very letter of the proverb, by endeavouring to cheat you of 
« your Chriſtian and ſurname too. Waſhing you, Sir, long to 
& long to live, for our inſtruction and diverſion, and to the 
e defeating of all impoſtors, I remain, Va: tary 
At Sena mot obedient humble ſervant, 
« and affectionate kinſman, | 
Humpbiy Wagstaff.” 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


_  #hereas the TaTLtr hath been omitted for ſome time, by the 
neglect of thoſe who had the care of it in the abſence of Iſaac 
Bickerſtaff, E/g. and whereas a gentleman was pleaſed to pub- 
liſh a paper, infinuating himſelf to have been author of the 
TaTLER, and to have now laid it down; and laſtly, whereas 
ſeveral ſpurious papers have fince come out under the ſaid title®: 
The ſaid Iſaac Bickerſtaft declares, he is à perfect firanger to 
the ſaid gentleman, and does hereby. give notice, That he had no 
intention to diſcontinue the ſaid paper; which ſhall be publiſhed 
every Tueſday and Saturday: only, as a mark of his diſpleaſure, 
he has thought fit to change his printer and publiſher. It is 
therefore defired, that all letters be from henceforward directed 
ze Iſaac Bickerſtaff, E. at Mrs. Baldwin's, at the Oxford- 
Arms in Warwick-Lane. 


b % Jan. 13. To-day little Harriſon's new Tatler came out; there is not much in it, but I hope 
Ide will mend. You muſt underſtand that, upon Sree/#s leaving off, there were two or three ſcrub 
* Tatlers. came out, and one of them holds on ſtill, and to-day it advertiſed againſt Harriſoa's ; and fo 
« there muſt be diſputes which are genuine, lik the ſtraps for razors.” N. | 
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Tueſday, January 16, 1710. 


1 REMEMBER Menage tells a ſtory of monſieur Nacan, 
who had appointed a day and hour to meet a certain lady 
of great wit whom he had never ſeen, in order to make an 
acquaintance between them. Two of Raran's friends, who 
had heard of the appointment, reſolved to play him a trick. 
«© The firſt went to the lady two hours before the time, faid 
his name was Racan, and talked with her an hour; they 
«© were both mightily pleaſed, began a great friendſhip, and 
* parted with much ſatisfaction. A few minutes after comes 
& the ſecond, and ſends up the ſame name; the lady wonders 
« at the meaning, and tells him, Mr. Racan had juſt left her. 
„The gentleman ſays it was ſome raſcally impoſtor, and that 
* he had been frequently uſed in that manner. The lady is 
« convinced, and they laugh at the oddneſs of the adventure. 
« She now calls to mind ſeveral paſſages which confirm her 
that the former was a cheat, He appoints a ſecond meet- 
ing, and takes his leave. He was no ſooner gone, but the 
ce true Racan comes to the door, and deſires, under that name, 
« to ſee the lady. She was out of all patience, ſends for him 
c up, rates him for an impoſtor, and, after a thouſand injuries, 


« flings a flipper at his head. It was impoſſible to pacify or 


« 4 have given Harriſon hints for another Tatkr, to-morrow.” ournal, Jan. 15, 1910,—If this 
number, theretore, was not written by Dr. Swift, it was contefſedly produced irom his ſuggeſtions. N. 


_ « difabuſe 


Sa N. 2. 
& diſabuſe her; he was forced to retire; and it was not without 
« ſome time, and the intervention of friends, that they could 
« come to an eclairciſement. This, as I take it, is exatly 
the caſe with Mr. Steele, the pretended TarLER from Morphew, 
and myſelf, only (I preſume) the world will be ſooner unde. 
ceived than the lady in Menage. Dee vary ny laſt paper 
came out, my printer brought me another of the ſame date, 
called The TaTLER, 2 Tſaac Bickerftaff, eſq. and, which was 
ſtill more pleaſant, with an advertiſement at the end, calling me 

the Female TarLER: it is not enough to rob me of my name, 
but now they mult impoſe a ſex on me, when my years have 
long ſince determined me to be of none at all. There is only 

one thing wanting in the operation, that they would renew m 
age, and then I will heartily forgive them all the reſt. In 
the mean time, whatever uneaſineſs I have ſuffered from the 
little malice of theſe men, and my retirement in the co 
the pleaſures I have received from the ſame occaſion, will fairly 
balance the account. On the one hand I have been highly 
delighted to ſee my name and character aſſumed by the ſcrib- 
blers of the age, in order to recommend themſelves to it ; and 
on the other, to obſerve the good taſte of the town, in diſtin- 
guiſhing and exploding them through every diſguiſe, and ſacri- 
ficing their trifles to the ſuppoſed manes of T/aac Bickerfaff, 
eſquire. But the greateſt merit of my journey into Stafford. 

ſpire, is, that it has opened to me a new fund of unreproved 
follies and errors that — hitherto lain out of my view, and, 
by their fatuation, eſcaped my cenſure: for, as I have lived 
generally in town, the images I had of the country were ſuch 

only as my ſenſes received very early, and my memory has ſince 

T7 with all the advantages they firſt appeared in. 

Hence it was that I thought our pariſh-church the nobleſt 
ſtructure in England, and the '{quire's place-houſe, as we called 
it, a moſt magnificent palace. I had the ſame opinion of the 
alms-houſe in the church-yard, and of a bridge over the brook 
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that parts our pariſh from the next. It was the common vogue 
of our ſchool, That the maſter was the beſt ſcholar in Europe, 
and the uſher the ſecond. Not happening to correct theſe 
notions by comparing them with what I ſaw when I came into 
the world, upon returning back, I began to reſume my former 
imaginations, and expected all things ſhould appear in the ſame 
view as I left them when I was a boy: but, to my utter diſap- 
pointment, I found them wonderfully ſhrunk, and leflened al- 
moſt out of my knowledge. I looked with contempt on the 
tribes painted on the church walls, which I once ſo much ad- 
mired, and on the carved chimney piece in the ſquire's hall. 
I found my old maſter to be a poor ignorant pedant; and, in 
ſhort, the whole ſcene to be extremely changed for the worls; 


This I could not help mentioning, becauſe though it be of no 


_ conſequence in itſelf, yet it is certain, that moſt prejudices are 

contracted and arte | by this narrow way of thinking, which 
in matters of the greateſt moment are hardly ſhook off ; and 
which we only think true, becauſe we were 2 to believe ſo 
before we were capable to diſtinguiſh between truth and falſe- 
hood. But there was one prepoſſeſſion, which I confeſs to 
have parted with, much to my regret: I mean the opinion of 
that native honeſty and ſimplicity of manners which I had al- 
ways imagined to be inherent in country people. I ſoon 
obſerved it was with them and us, as they ſay of animals; That 


every ſpecies at land has one to reſemble it at fea ; for it was 


eaſy to diſcover the ſeeds and principles of every vice and folly 
that one meets with in the more known world, though ſhoot- 
ing up in different forms. I took a fancy, out of the ſeveral 
inhabitants round, to furniſh the camp, the bar, and the ex- 
change, and fs certain chocolate and coffee houſes, with 


exact parallels to what, in many imer they already produce. 
There was a drunken quarrelſome ſmith d, whom I have a hun- 


4 « Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood,” as it is happily expreſſed in Mr. Gray's fine 
Elegy; to whom this Tarler might poſſibly have ſuggeſted a hint, N. 
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dred times fancied at the head of a troop of dragoons. A 
weaver, within two doors of my kinſman, was perpetually 
ſetting neighbours together by the ears. I lamented to ſee 
how his talents were miſplaced, and imagined what a figure he 
might make in YYeftminſter-hall, Goodman Crop, of Comp- 
ton- farm, wants nothing but a plumb and a gold-chain, to 
qualify him for the government of the city. My kinſman's 
ſtable- boy was a gibing companion that would always have 
his jeft. He would often put cow-itch in the maid's bed, pull 
ſtools from under folks, and lay a coal upon their ſhoes when 
they were aſleep. He was at laſt turned off for ſome notable 
piece of roguery ; and when I came away, was loitering among 
the ale-houſes. Bleſs me, thought I, what a prodigious wit 
would this have been with us! I could have matched all the 
ſharpers between Sz. James and Covent-garden, with a notable 
fellow in the ſame neighbourhood (ſince hanged for picking 
pockets at fairs), could he have had the advantages of their 
education. So nearly are the corruptions of the country allied 
to thoſe of the town, with no further difference than what is 
made by another turn of thought and method of living! 
Many more grievances, though not of equal importance, 
have been laid before me from ſeveral parts of this kingdom, 
which, as they fall not under any one's cognizance fo properly 
as my own, oblige me to a ſpeedy and effectual regulation of 
them. When I was prevailed upon to act as cenſor of Great 
Britain, I did not enough conſider the extent of that province, 
nor how difficult it would be to make my authority under- 
ſtood in the remoter parts of this iſland; for moſt of the natives 
being ſtrangers to literature, I cannot hope my lucubrations 
ſhould meet with a general reception amongſt them; and 
therefore I have now reſolved on an expedient, which I hall 
explain by the following order. | 


Saturday, 
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Saturday, January 13, 1710. 
To all and every one of the church-wardens and fideſmen, in 
their reſpective pariſhes, throughout the kingdom of Greats 
Britain, Iſaac Bickerſtaff, e/g. cenſor of the /aid kingdom, 
wiſhes health, and many happy new years. 


Gentlemen, | 


60 W HERE AS J have from many parts of the kingdom, 
© as well villages as country towns, received credible 
te information of ſeveral innovations, abuſes, and offences, 
ce lately crept into them, much derogating from their honour, 
© nor leſs pernicious to the quiet of ſociety, and at the ſame 
ce time not puniſhable by any law, common or municipal, as 
« yet in force; and whereas my age, growing infirmities, and 
* neceſlary reſidence in this place, will not give me leave to 
come in perſon, and put a ſtop to theſe evils: Ido hereby 
charge and require you, and every one of you, within five 
days after receipt of this, to repair forthwith to the veſtry, 
Cor what other place ſhall to your wiſdom ſeem moſt proper; 
ce there to chuſe, elect, and nominate, ſome candid, fober, and 
cc underſtanding perſon, being not above the dignity of a ſquire, 
c nor under that of clerk of the pariſh, aged fifty years at 
« leaſt; whom fo choſen, elected, and nominated, I do hereby 
ce authorize and depute, under the title of a Rural Cenſor, to 
& remark, examine, and take cognizance of all ſuch offences; 
provided always that he does not preſume to pronounce ſen- 
« tence, or make any final determination, not having firſt 
“ communicated to me, by letter, the perſons, quality, circum- 
<« ſtances, &c. or not having received my inſtructions therein. 


“In witneſs whereof, I have ſet my hand 
the day and date above: 
* 1/aac Bickerstaff.” 
2 z 2 THE 
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O Lycida, wivi pervenimns, advena ngſtri | 
(-2zod n wveriti ſuns) ut poſſeſſor agelli 
Diceret, mea ſunt, veteres migrate coloni, VIIG. 


Thurfday, March 15, 1710. 


From my own Apartment in Channel-Row, Marth 14. 


H E dignity and diſtinction of men of wit is ſeldom enough 
conſidered, either by themſelves or others; their own 

behaviour, and the uſage they meet with, being generally very 
much of a piece. I have at this time in my hands an alpha- 
betical liſt of the beaux e/þrits about this town, four or five 
of whom have made the proper uſe of their genius, by gaining 
the eſteem of the beſt and greateſt men, and by turning it to 
their own advantage in ſome eſtabliſhment of their fortunes, 
however unequal to their merit; others, ſatisfying themſelves 
with the honour of having acceſs to great tables, and of being 
fubje& to the call of every man of quality, who upon occaſion 
wants one to ſay witty things for the diverſion of the company. 
This treatment never moves my indignation- ſo much as when 
it is practiſed by a perſon, who though he owes his own riſe 
purely to the reputation of his parts, yet appears to be as much 
aſhamed of it, as a rich city knight to be denominated from 
the trade he was firſt apprenticed to, and affects the air of a 
man born to his titles, and conſequently above the character 
of a wit, or a ſcholar. If thoſe who poſſeſs great endowments 
of the mind would ſet a juſt value upon themſelves, they 
would think no man's acquaintance whatſoever a condeſcen- 
ſion, nor accept it from the greateſt upon unworthy or. igno- 
: 2 88 ta es 3 1 | to dictate a paper to him; which I was forced in 
minious 
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minious terms. I know a certain lord, that has often invited 
a ſett of people, and propoſed for their diverſion a buffoon 
player, and an eminent poet, to be of the party; and, which 
was yet worſe, thought them both ſufficiently recompenſed 
by the dinner, and the honour of his company. This kind of 
inſolence is riſen to ſuch a height, that I myſelf was the other 
day ſent to by a man with a title, whom I had never ſeen, de- 
firing the favour that I would dine with him and half a dozen 
of his ſeled friends. I found afterwards, the footman had told: 
my maid below ſtairs, that my lord, having a mind to be merry, 
had reſolved right or wrong to ſend for honeſt Iſaac. I was 
ſufficiently provoked with the meſſage; however, I gave the 
fellow no other anſwer, than that I believed he had miſtaken 
the perſon, for I did not remember that his lord had ever been 
introduced to me.” I have reaſon to apprehend that this: 
abuſe hath been owing rather to a meanneſs of ſpirit in men of 
parts, than to the natural pride or ignorance of their patrons, 
Young ſtudents, coming up to town from the places of their 
education, are dazzled with the grandeur they every where 
meet, and making too much haſte to diſtinguiſh their parts, 
inſtead of waiting to be deſired and careſſed, are ready to pay 
their court at any rate to a great man, whoſe name they have 
ſeen in a public paper, or the frontiſpiece of a dedication. It 
has not always been thus; wit in polite ages has ever begot 
either eſteem or fear: the hopes of being celebrated, or the- 
dread of being ſtigmatized, procured an univerſal reſpect and: 
awe for the perſons of ſuch as were allowed to have the ꝓower 
of diſtributing fame or infamy where they pleaſed. Aretine 
had all the princes of Europe his tributaries: and when any off 
them had committed a folly that laid them open to his cenſure, 
they were forced by ſome preſent extraordinary to compound 
for his ſilence; of which there is a famous inſtance on record. 
When Carles the Fifth had miſcarried in his African expe- 
dition, 
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dition, which was looked upon as the weakeſt undertaking of 
that great emperor, he ſent Aretine a gold chain, who made 
ſome difficulty of accepting it, ſaying, © It was too ſmall a 
< preſent in all reaſon tor ſo great a folly.” For my own 
part, in this point I differ from him ; and never could be pre- 
vailed upon, by any valuable conſideration, to conceal a fault 
or a folly fince I firſt took the cenſorſhip upon me. 

Having long conſidered with my ſelf the ill application that 
ſome make of their talents, I have this day erected a court of 
Alienation, by the ſtatutes of which the next a-kin is empow- 
ered to beg the parts and underſtanding of any ſuch perſon as 
can be proved, either by embezzeling, making a wrong uſe, or 
no uſe at all of the ſaid parts and underſtanding, not to know 
the true value thereof: who ſhall immediately be put out of poſ- 
ſeſſion, and diſqualified for ever; the ſaid kinſman giving ſuffici- 
ent ſecurity that he will employ them as the court ſhall direct. I 
have ſet down under certain heads the ſeveral ways by which 
men proſtitute and abuſe their parts, and from thence have 
framed a table of rules, whereby the plaintiff may be informed 
when he has a good title to eje& the defendant. I may in a 
following paper f give the world an account of the proceedings 
of this court. I have already got two able criticks for my 
aſſeſſors upon the bench, who, though they have always exer- 
ciſed their pens in taking off from the wit of others, have never 
pretended to challenge any themſelves, and conſequently are 
in no danger of being engaged in making claims, or of having 
any ſuus commence againſt them. Every writer ſhall be tried 
by his peers, thoroughly verſed in that point wherein he pre- 
tends to excel; for which reaſon the jury can never conſiſt of 
above halt the ordinary number. I ſhall in general be very 
tender how I put any perſon out of his wits ; but as the 
management of ſuch poſſeſſions is of great conſequence to the 


This was done in the next paper, Ne 25; but very apparently by a different hand, N. 
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world, I ſhall hold myſelf obliged to veſt the right in ſuch 
hands as will anſwer the great purpoſes they were intended 


for, and leave the former proprietors to ſeek their fortune in 
ſome other way. | | 
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Morte carent animæ; ſemperque priore relicta 
Sede, novis domibus oivunt — receptæ. 
ego (nam memini) Trojani tempore belli 

anthoides Exphorbus eram 


Ovi, Met. 


Saturday, March 24, 17 10. 


| From my own Apartment, March 22. 
Y other correſpondents will excuſe me, if I give the pre- 
cedency to a lady, whoſe letter, amongſt many. more, is: 
juſt come to hand. | 


„Dear 1/aac, | e 


« T burn with impatience to know what and who you 


are. The curioſity of my whole ſex is fallen upon me, and 


* The merit of this Taler is our only authority for aſeribing it to Dr. Swift ; though it muſt be owned, 
that reaſon is of the leſs weight, as Mr. Harriſon was certainly aſſiſted in this undertaking by the accom» 
pliſhed Sr. John, and the witty Healey, The other numbers which we have ſelected, with three already 
mſcited in the firſt part of vol. VI. are the acknowledged productions of our Author, and are all that can 
with certainty be aſcribed to him; though there is no doubt but he furniſhed hints for many 
others, both to Steel and Harrijon, Iwo very elegant poems, which firſt made their appearance in that 
paper, are printed in the ſecond par! of vol. III. “ The Deſcription of a City Shower,” p. 38; and. 
« A Deſcription of the Morning,” p. 40. And at the end of tis volume, ſhall be inſerted a jew d"oprit 
from Mr. Harriſon's Tatlers, which ſeems to have been the united product of a. knot of wits.—- 
Feb. 11, he ſays, When I came home this evening, I expected that little jackanapes Harriſon would 
have come to get help about his Taler for Tueſday: I have fixed two evenings in the week which 
« allo him to come.” The publication was continued till May 19, 171+; when fifty-two papers 
were collected into a ITTH VOLUME, not unworthy a place in any library which contains the tormer: 
volumes, Mr. Harriſon, the apparent publiſher, was a Jones wagons high in eſteem ; and (as Swift 
expreſſes it) © a little pretty fellow, with a great deal of wit, good- ſenſe, and good-nature;” but had at 


that time no other income than forty pounds a * as governor to one of the duke of Queenſberry's ſons. 


He fortunately attracted the favour of Dr. Stu; whoſe generous ſolicitations with Mr. S. Jobn obtained” 
for him the very reputable employment ot ſecretary to lord Arby, then embaſſador at The Hague, A 
letter from him whilſt at Urrecht is printed in vol. X. p. 126;, to which Dr. Birch has annexed ſome 
curious particulars of Mr. Harriſon ; who did not long enjoy his rifing fortune; dying Feb. 14, 1712-13» 
See the — to Stella, of that and the following day; where. Dr. Swift laments his loſs with the molt 
unaffected ſincerity of heart. N. 1 | 
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«© has kept me waking theſe three nights. I have dreamed 
4c often of you within this fortnight, and every time you ap- 
< peared in a different form. As you value my repole, tell me 
4 in which of them I am to be 

„ Your admirer, 


% Sylvia.” 


It is natural fora man who receives a favour of this kind from 
an unknown fair, to frame immediately ſome idea of her per- 
ſon, which, being ſuited to the opinion we have of our own 
merit, is commonly as beautiful and perfe& as the moſt laviſh 
imagination can furniſh out. Strongly poſſeſſed with theſe 
notions, I have read over $y/via's billet ; and notwithſtanding 
the reſerve 1 have had upon this matter, am reſolved to go a 
much greater length than I yet ever did in making myſelf 
known to the world, and in particular to my charming corre- 
ſpondent. In order to it I muſt premiſe, That the perſon pro- 
duced as mine in the play-houſe laſt winter did in no wiſe 
appertain to me. It was ſuch a one however as agreed well 
with the impreſſion my writings had made, and ſerved the 
purpoſe I intended it for; which was to continue the awe and 
reverence due to the character I was veſted with, and at the 
ſame time to let my enemies ſee how much I was the delight 
and favourite of this town. This innocent impoſture, which 
I have all along taken care to carry on, as it then was of ſome 
uſe, has ſince been of fingular ſervice to me, and, by being men- 
tioned in one of my papers, effectually recovered my egoiety out 
of the hands of ſome gentlemen whoendeavoured to wreſt it from 
me. This is ſaying in ſhort what I am not: what I am, and have 
been for many years, is next to be explained. Here it will not be 
improper to remind Sylvia, that there was formerly ſuch a phi- 
loſopher as Pythagoras, who, amongſt other doctrines, taught 
the tranſmigration of ſouls; which if ſhe ſincerely believes, ſhe 
will not be much ſtartled at the following relation, i 

| I will 
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I will not trouble her, nor my other readers, with the parti- 
culars of all the lives I have ſucceſſively paſſed through ſince 
my firſt entrance into mortal being, which is now many cen- 
turies ago. It is enough that I have in every one of them 
oppoſed myſelf with the utmoſt reſolution to the follies and 
vices of the ſeveral ages I have been acquainted with ; that I 
have often raillied the world into good-manners, and kept the 
greateſt princes in awe of my ſatire. There is one circumſtance 
which I ſhall not omit, though it may ſeem to refle& on my 
character; I mean that infinite love of change which has ever 
appeared in the diſpoſal of my exiſtence. Since the days of 
the emperor Trajan, I have not been confined to the ſame per- 
ſon for twenty years together; but have paſſed from one abode. 
to another much quicker than the Pythagorean ſyſtem gene- 
rally allows. By this means I have ſeldom had a body to my- 
ſelf, but have lodged up and down wherever I found a genius 
ſuitable to my own. In this manner I continued ſome time 
with the top wit of France; at another with that of Italy, who 
had a ſtatue erected to his memory in Rome. Towards the 
end of the ſeventeenth century I ſet out for England; but the 

ntleman I came over in dying as ſoon as he got to ſhore, I 
was obliged to look out again for a new habitation. It was not 
long before I met with one to my mind; for, having mixed my- 
ſelf inviſibly with the /zzerazi of this kingdom, I found it was 
unanimouſly agreed amongſt them, That nobody was endowed 
with greater talents than Hiereus; or, conſequently, would be 
better pleaſed with my company. I ſlipped down his 'throat 
one night as he was faſt aſleep ; and the next morning, as ſoon 
as he awaked, he fell to writing a treatiſe that was received 
with great applauſe, though he had the modeſty not to ſet his 
name to that nor to any other of our productions. Some time 
after he publiſhed a paper of predictions, which were tranſlated 
into ſeveral languages, and alarmed ſome of the greateſt princes 
in Europe. To theſe he prefixed the name of I/aac Bicker- 
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aff, eſq. which J have been extremely fond of ever ſince, and 


have taken care that moſt of the writings I have been con- 
cerned in ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by it ; though I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that there have been many counterfeits impoſed upon 
the publick by this means. This extraordinary man being 
called out of the kingdom by affairs of his own, I reſolved 
howerer to continue ſomewhat longer in a country where my 
works had been ſo well received, and accordingly beſtowed 
myſelf with Hilario h. His natural wit, his lively turn of hu- 
mour, and great penetration into human nature, eaſily deter- 
mined me to this choice, the effects of which were ſoon after 
produced in this paper, called The Tarler. I know not how 
it happened, but in leſs than two years time Hilario grew weary 
of my company, and gave me warning to be gone. In the 
height of my reſentment I caſt my eyes on a young fellow, of 
no extraordinary qualifications i, whom for that very reaſon I 
had the more pride in taking under my direction, and enabling 
him by fome means or other to carry on the work I was be- 
fore engaged in. Left he ſhould grow too vain upon this 
encouragement, I to this day keep him under due mortification. 
I feldom refide with him when any of his friends are at leiſure 
to receive me, by whoſe hands however he is duly ſupplied. 
As I have paſſed through many ſcenes of life, and a long ſeries 
of years, I choofe to be confidered in the character of an old 
fellow, and take care that thoſe under my influence ſhould 
ſpeak conſonantly to it. This account, I preſume, will give 
no ſmall conſolation to Sv], who may reſt aſſured, That 
T/aac Biclerſtaſt is to be ſeen in more forms than ſhe dreamt 
of; out of which variety ſhe may chooſe what is moſt agree- 
able to her fancy. On Tue/days, he is ſometimes a black 
proper young gentleman, with a mole on his left cheek k. 
On Thur/day:, a decent well-looking man, of a middle ſtature, 
long flaxen hair, and a florid complexion). On Saturdays, 


ceding 13. N. 1 Perhaps Mr. Henley. N. h 
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he is ſomewhat of the ſhorteſt, and may be known from 
others of that ſize by talking in a low voice, and paſſing 
through the ſtreets without much precipitation m. | 

* .* Having copied thoſe Tatlers which could properly be aſcribed to the Dean; it is but juſtice to 
mention FOUR, Which (having been ſaid to be his) he has thus diſclaimed.—** The Tater [237] upon 
% Milton's Spear is not mine.“ Journal, Nov. 1, 1710.—* The Tatky of the Shilling [249] was not 
© mine, more than the hints and two or three general heads for it. I have much more important buſi - 


„ neſs on my hands.” Nov. 8.—“ You are miſtaken 4 gueſſes about Tarlers: I did neither write 
« that on Noſes [269] nor Religion [257]; nor do I ſend him of late any hints at all.” Jan. 1. 
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Friday, April 27, 1711. 

| Nunquam aliud Natura, aliud Sapientia dixit. Juv. Sat. x1v. 3. 

| Good ſenſe and nature always ſpeak the fame. 
W HEN the four Indian Kings were in this country 

about a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the 

rabble, and followed them a whole day together, being won- 
derfully ſtruck with the fight of every thing that is new or 
uncommon. I have, ſince their departure, employed a friend 
to make many inquiries of their landlord the upholſterer, re- 
lating to their manners and converſation, as alſo concerning 
the remarks which they made in this country : for, next to 
forming a right notion of ſuch ſtrangers, I ſhould be defirous 
of learning what ideas they have conceived of us. 

The upholſterer, finding my friend very inquiſitive about 
theſe his lodgers, brought him ſome time ſince a little bundle 
of papers, which he aſſured him were written by King Sa Ga 
Yean Qua Raſh Tow, and, as he ſuppoſes, left behind by 


m Mr. Harriſon ſeems to be here deſcribed, N. 

» « The Spefator is written by Steele, with Addijon's help: it is often very pretty. Yeſterday it wes 
made of a noble hint, I gave him long ago for his Tatlrrs, about an Indian ſuppoſed to write 
his Travels into England. I repent be ever had it, I intended to have written a book on that ſubject. 
] believe he has ſpent it all in one paper; and all the under-hints there are mine too: but I never ſee 
« him or Ain.“ Journal to Stella, April 28, 1711. N. . 
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ſome miſtake. Theſe papers are now tranſlated, and contain 
abundance of very odd obſervations, which I find this little 
fraternity of Kings made during their ſtay in the ifle of Great- 
Britain. I ſhall preſent my reader with a ſhort ſpecimen of 
them in this paper, and may perhaps communicate more to 
him hereafter. In the article of London are the following 
words, which without doubt are meant of the church of St. 
Paul : | 
On the moſt riſing part of the town there ſtands a huge 
« houſe, big enough to contain the whole nation of which I 
et am King. Our good brother E Tow O Koam, king of the 
* Rivers, 1s of opinion it was made by the hands of that great 
God to whom it is conſecrated. The kings of Granajab 
& and of the Six Nations believe that it was created with the 
t earth, and produced on the fame day with the ſun and 
« moon. But for my own part, by the beſt information that 
« could get of this matter, I am apt to think that this pro- 
« digious pile was faſhioned into the ſhape it now bears by 
« ſeveral tools and inſtruments, of which they have a wonder- 
« ful variety in this country. It was probably at firſt an huge 
© miſ-ſhapen rock that grew upon the top of the hill, which 
« the natives of the country (after having cut it into a kind of 
regular figure) bored and hollowed with incredible pains and 
e induſtry, till they had wrought it into all thoſe beautiful 
© vaults and caverns into which it is divided at this day. As 
<« ſoon as this rock was thus curiouſly ſcooped to their liking, 
« a prodigious number of hands muſt have been employed in 
«* chipping the outſide of it, which is now as fmooth as the 
&« ſurface of a pebble; and is in ſeveral places hewn out into 
&« pillars that ſtand like the trunks of fo many trees bound 
about the top with garlands of leaves. It is probable that 
« when this great work was begun, which muſt have been 
many hundred years ago, there was ſome religion among 
« this people; for they give it the name of a temple, and 
2 © have 
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have a tradition that it was deſigned for men to pay their 
ce devotion in. And indeed there are ſeveral reaſons which 
make us think that the natives of this country had formerly 
c among them ſome ſort of worſhip ; for they ſet apart every 
e ſeventh day as ſacred : but, upon my going into one of theſe 
holy houſes on that day, I could not obſerve any cireum- 
* ſtance of devotion in their behaviour. There was indeed 
% a man in black, who was mounted above the reſt, and 
« ſeemed to utter ſomething with a great deal of vehemence; 
but as for thoſe underneath him, inſtead of paying their 
“ worſhip to the deity of the place, they were moſt of them 
«* bowing and courteſying to one another, and a conſiderable 
number of them faſt aſleep. | 

The queen of the country appointed two men to attend us, 
e that had enough of our language to make themſelves under. 
e ſtood in ſome few particulars, But weſpon perceived theſe two 
« were great enemies to one another, and did not always agree 
ein the ſame ſtory, We could make ſhift to gather out of one 
« of them, that this iſland was very much infeſted with a 
© monſtrous kind of animals, in the ſhape of men, called 
« Whigs; and he often told us, that he hoped we ſhould 
* meet with none of them in our way, for that, if we did, 
they would be apt to knock us down, for being kings. 

“ Our other interpreter uſed to talk very much of a kind 
of animal called a Tory, that was as great a monſter as the 
« Z/hig, and would treat us ill for being foreigners, Theſe 
* two creatures, it ſeems, are born with a ſecret antipathy to 
one another, and engage when they meet as naturally as the 
elephant and the rhinoceros. But, as we ſaw none of either 
ce of theſe ſpecies, we are apt to think that our guides deceived 
te us with miſrepreſentations and fictions, and amuſed us with 
© an account of ſuch monſters as are not really in their 
« country. Theſe particulars we made a ſhift to pick out from 
« the diſcourſe of our interpreters 3, which we put together as 

«well 
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% well as we could, being able to underſtand but here and 
< there a word of what they ſaid, and afterwards making up 
the meaning of it among ourſelves. The men of the country 
are very cunning and ingenious in handicraft works, but 
“ withal fo very idle, that we often ſaw young luſty raw-boned 
< fellows carried up and down the ſtreets in little covered 
© rooms by a couple of porters, who are hired for that ſervice. 
„Their dreſs is likewiſe very barbarous ; for they almoſt 
e ſtrangle themſelves about the neck, and bind their bodies 
with many ligatures, that we are apt to think are the occaſion 
c of ſeveral diſtempers among them, which our country is 
« entirely free from. Inſtead of thoſe beautiful feathers 
* with which we adorn our heads, they often buy up a mon- 
c ftraus buſh of hair, which covers their heads, and falls 
down in a large fleece below the middle of their backs; 
with which they walk up and down the ftreets, and are as 
& proud of it as if it was of their own growth. 

« We were invited to one of their public diverſions, where 
* we hoped to have ſeen the great men of their country run- 
ning down a ſtag, or pitching a bar, that we might have 
© diſcovered who were the perſons of the greateſt abilities 
c among them; but inſtead of that, they conveyed us into an 
* huge room lighted up with e of candles, where 
c this lazy people ſat ſtill above three hours, to ſee ſeveral 
c feats of Ingenuity performed by others, who it ſeems were 

* paid for it. 

« As for the women of the country, not being able to talk 

« with them, we could only make our remarks upon them at 


« a diſtance. ' They let the hair of their heads grow to a great 


length; but as the men make a great ſhew with heads of 
& hair that are none of their own, the women, who they ſay 
6e have very fine heads of hair, tie it up ina knot, and cover 
« jt from being ſeen. The women look like angels; and 
& would be more beautiful than the ſun, were it not for little 
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ce black fpots that are apt to break out in their faces, and ſome- 
e times riſe in very odd figures. I have obſerved that thoſe 
little blemiſhes wear off very ſoon ; but when they diſappear 
ce in one part of the face, they are very apt to break out in 
“ another, inſomuch that I have ſeen a ſpot upon the forehead 
jn the afternoon, which was upon the chin in the morning,” 

The author then proceeds to ſhew the abſurdity of breeches 
and petticoats ; with many other curious obſervations, - which 
I ſhall reſerve for another occaſion. I cannot however con- 
clude this paper without taking notice, That amidft theſe 
wild remarks there now and then appears ſomething very 
reaſonable. I cannot likewiſe forbear obſerving, that we are 
all guilty in ſome meaſure of the ſame narrow- way of think- 


ing, which we meet with in this abſtra& of the Indian jour-. 


nal, when we fancy the cuſtoms, dreſſes, and manners. of 
other countries are ridiculous and extravagant, if they do not 
reſemble thoſe of our own . | 2 


TH E E AAM ICN NN 
Thurſday, June 14, 1711. | | 
Melius non tangere clamo. ; 5 
HEN a general has conquered an army, and reduced a 


| country to obedience, he often finds it neceſſary to ſend 


out ſmall bodies, in order to take in petty caſtles and forts, and 
beat 


There cannot be a doubt but The SpeFator was indebted to Dr. Swift, for more papexs than this 


which we have ſelected. But the Dean's reſervedneſs in theſe points has prevented their being at this 
diſtance of time aſcertained. Many particular papers have been aſcribed to him; but none with more 
probability than the ambaſſador of Bantam letter, Ne 557 N. | | 

We ate told by Dr. Swift himſelf, in the Journal to Stella, New. 3, 1711, * The firit thirteen Zxaminers 


« were written by ſeveral hands, ſome good, ſome bad; the next three and thirty were all by one hand; 


«that makes forty- ſix: then the author, whoever he was, laid it down, on purpoſe toconfound gueſſers: 
and the laſt ſix were written by a woman,” —Ia a note on this paſlage, Mr. Szwift has very can- 
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beat little ſtraggling parties, which are otherwiſe apt to make 
head, and infeſt the neighbourhood. This caſe exactly re- 
ſembles mine. I count the main body of the Mbigs entirely 
ſubdued; at leaſt, till they appear with new reinforcements, I 
ſhall reckon them as ſuch; and therefore do now find myſelf 
at leiſure to Examine inferior abuſes. The buſineſs I have left 
is, to fall on thoſe wretches that will be ſtill keeping the war on 
foot, when they have no country to defend, no forces to bring 
into the field, nor any thing remaining, but their bare good- 
will towards faction and miſchief : I mean the preſent ſett of 
writers, whom I have ſuffered, without moleſtation, ſo long 
to infeſt the town. Were there not a concurrence from preju- 
dice, party, weak underſtanding, and miſrepreſentation, I 
ſhould think them too inconfiderable in themſelves to deſerve 
corre&ion. But as my endeavour hath been to expoſe the 
groſs impoſitions of the fallen party, I will give a taſte, in the 
following petition, of the ſincerity of theſe their faclors, to 
ſhew how little thoſe writers for the I bigs were guided by 
conſcience or honour, their buſineſs being only to gratify a 
prevailing intereſt. 


'& To the Right Honourable the preſent Miniſtry ; the humble 
: Petition of the Party- writers to the late Miniſtry, 


« Humbly ſheweth, 


„THAT your petitioners have ſerved their time to the 
trade of writing pamphlets and weekly papers, in defence of 


didly obſerved, © that the Doctors memory failed him a little; and that he ſhould have faid, the firſt 
twelve were written by ſeveral hands, and the next thirty-two by one perſon.” - In confirmation of 
1 ection, we may add, that the original volume of Zxamizers conſiſts of ffy numbers. 
It appears above, the laſt fix were written by a woman ¶ Mrs. Manie]; conſequently Dr. Stu ended 
with Ne 44. Our author, however, has a hke mittake in his Journal, Jah 17, where he ſays, 
4 do not like any thing in the Examiner after the 45th, except the firit part of the 36th.“ It is evi- 
dent that Dr. Sift here meant the firſt part of N*45; as on the 22d of June (the day after Ne 46 was 
publiſhed) he ſays, © Yeſterday's was a tad Examiner ;. and laſt week's was very indifferent, though ſome 
7. ſcraps of the old ſpirit, as if he had given hints.” —But, as that paper will beſt f for itſelf, we 
ſhall not apologize tor having 1 2 firſt part of Ne 45, to complete thoſe which have been inſerted 
in vol. IV. of this collection. N. | 
« the 
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the I bigs, againſt the church of England, and the Chriſtian 


religion, and her majeſty's prerogative, and her title to the 
© crown : That, ſince the late change of miniſtry, and meeting 
+ of this parliament, the ſaid trade is mightily fallen off, 
« and the call for the ſaid pamphlets and papers much leſs 
than formerly; and it is feared, to our further prejudice, 
« that The Examiner may diſcontinue writing, whereby ſome 
e of your petitioners will be brought to utter diſtreſs, foraſmuch 


eas, through falſe quotations, noted abſurdities, and other legal 


« abuſes, many of your petitioners, to their great comfort and 
“ ſupport, were enabled to rum up a ny ſubſiſtance out 
&© of the ſaid Examiner. 

„That your ſaid poor petitioners did humbly offer your 


< honours to write in defence of the late change of miniſtry and 
< parliament, much cheaper than they did for your predeceſſors; 


« which your honours were pleaſed to 2 ih 

<« Notwithſtanding which offer, your petitioners are under 
ce daily apprehenſion, that Ine i will forbid them to 
follow the ſaid trade any longer; by which your petitioners, 
& to the number of fourſcore, with their wives and families, will 
« inevitably ſtarve, having been bound to no other calling. 


- & Your petitioners defire your honours will tenderly confider 


the premiſſes, and ſuffer your ſaid petitioners to continue 
their trade (thoſe who ſet them at work, being ſtill wil- 
ling to employ them, though at lower rates); and your 


aid petitioners will give ſecurity to make uſe of the /ame 


« tuff, and dreſs in the ſame manner, as they always did, 
. and no other. 


Vol. IX. Pax II. B bb | L L 


« And your petitioners, Kc. 
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LS LETTER. I. 

To the Rev. Mr. FOHN KENDALL=*- 
#4 + - Rau | Feb, 11, 1691, 
1 F any thing made me wonder at your letter, it was your 
almoſt inviting me to do fo in the beginning; which indeed 
grew leſs upon knowing the occaſion, ſince it is what I have 
heard from more than one in and about Leiceſter. And for 
the friendſhip between us, as I ſuppoſe yours to be real, ſo I 
think it would be proper to imagine mine, until you find any 
cauſe to believe it pretended ; though I might have ſome quar- 
rel at you in three or four lines, which are very ill beſtowed 
in complimenting me. And as to that of my great proſpects 
of making my fortune, on which as your kindneſs only looks 
on the beſt ſide; ſo my own cold temper, and unconfined 


- 2 Vicar of Thornton in Leicafferſbire. This letter was directed, „To be left at Mr. Birkhead”, over 
«againſt the Free- ſchool in Leicefter.” Dr. Swift (who, by the advice of his phyſicians, went to /reland 
For his health) had been now returned ſeven weeks to Sir /. Temple, at Moor-Park. This little cir- 
cumſtance is mentioned, to clear up what to Dr. Hawkefivorth (Life of Swift, p. 5.) appeared a dif- 
fculty in Swifts Sketch of his own Life. Moor Park having been purchaſed by Sir William Temple in. 
4686, he reſided there when Sto came to him in 1688. At the Revolution, which happened about 
the end of that year, Moor-Park growing unſate, by lying ia the way of both armies, Sir William 
came; back to the houſe which he had given up to his fon at Sheen; and in the end of 1689, again 
reared to Moor-Park, On a teview of theſe dates, the difficulty will vaniſh ; as it appears that in the 
two years which Sz paſſed with Sir William Temple, he relided, firſt at Moor-Park; then at Sheen, 
where he had the honour of familiarly converſing with king Milliam; and afterwards at Moor-Park 
again, wherg his majeliy» likewiſe viſited Sir /7//zam. See the Life prefixed to Sir William Temples 
Works, and Du. Swiff”s Sketch, —But a ſtill more remarkable circumſtance may be adjuſted by this let- 
ter. Dr. Hawkefworth has ſuppoſed the time of Swif”s going to Ireland for his health to have been 
ara his Embaſly to king M illiam at Kenſington ; though the latter tranſaction happened not till 1693,. 
when the bill for trienmal parliaments was rejected, not (as Bp. Burnt and others have repreſentea) 
by the king, but by the houſe of commons. That bill was intituled, * An act for the frequent calling and 
© meeting of pariiainents;” it was paſſed by the lords, Dec. 8, 1693; and rejected by the lower houſe, 
Dec. 22. The miſtake ſeems to have ariſen from, An act touching free and impartial proceedings 
in parliament; which paſſed the commons, Dec. 4, 1693 ; was agreed to by the lords, Jan. 5; 
and the royal aſſent with-held, in the uſual - phraſe of Le Roy /* apiſena, Jan. 25: yet Bp. Burnt has 
faid, this latter lang rejected bythe lords. N. Ms ; 
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humour, is a much greater hindrance than any fear of that 
which is the ſubje& of your letter. I ſhall ſpeak plainly to you, 
that the very ordinary obſervations I made with going half a 
mile beyond the univerſity, have taught me experience enough 
not to think of marriage till I ſettle my fortune in the world, 
which I am ſure will not be in ſome years; and even then 
itſelf I am fo hard to pleaſe, that I ſuppoſe I ſhall put it off 
to the other world. How all that ſuits with my behaviour to 
the woman in hand, you may eaſily imagine, when you 
know that there is ſomething in me which muſt be employed, 
and when I am alone turns all, for want of practice, into 
ſpeculation and thought; inſomuch that theſe ſeven weeks I 
have been here, I have writ and burnt, and writ again, upon 
all manner of ſubjects, more than perhaps any man in Eng- 


land. And this is it which a perſon of great honour in Tre- 


/and (who was pleaſed to. ſtoop ſo low as to look into my 
mind) uſed to tell me, © That my mind was like a conjured 
« ſpirit, that would do miſchief if I would not give it employ- 
% ment.” It is this humour that makes me ſo buſy, when 
I am in company, to turn all that way; and ſince it com- 
monly ends in talk, whether it be love or common converſa- 
tion, it is all alike. This is ſo common, that I could remem- 
ber twenty women in my life, to whom I have behaved my- 
ſelf juſt the ſame way; and, I profeſs, without any other de- 
fign than that of entertaining myſelf, when I am very idle, 
or when ſomething goes amiſs in my affairs. This I always 
have done, as a man of the world, when I had no deſign for 
any thing grave in it, and what I thought at worſt a harmleſs 
impertinence. But, whenever I begin to take ſober, reſolu- 
tions, or, as now, to think of entering. into the church, I 
never found it would be hard to put off this kind of folly at 
the porch, Beſides, perhaps, in ſo general a converſation 
among that ſex, I might pretend a little to underſtand where 


I am when Iam going to chuſe for a wife; and, though the 
B b b 2 cun- 
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cunning ſharper of the town may have 'a cheat put on him, 
yet it muſt be cleanlier carried than this which you think I am 
going to top upon myſelf. And truly, if you knew how me- 
taphyſical I am that way, you would little fear I ſhould ven- 
ture on one who has given ſo much occaſion to tongues : for 
though the people is a lying fort of beaſt (and I think in Lei- 
cefter above all parts that I ever was in), yet they ſeldom talk 
without ſome glimpſe of a reaſon, which I declare (fo unpar- 
donably jealous I am) to be a ſufficient cauſe for me to hate 
any woman any farther than a bare acquaintance. Among 
all the young gentlemen that I have known who have ruined 
themſelves by marrying (which I aſſure you is a great num 
ber), I have made this general rule, that they are either 
young, raw, and ignorant ſcholars, who, for want of know- 
ing company, believe every ſilk petticoat includes an angel; 
or elſe theſe have been a ſort of honeſt young men, who per- 
haps are too literal in rather marrying than burning, and 
entail a mifery on themſelves and poſterity, by an over-atting 
modeſty. I think, Iam very far excluded from liſting under 
either of theſe heads. I conteſs, I have known one or two 
men of ſenſe enough, who, inclined to frolicks, have mar- 
Tied, and ruined themſelves out of a maggot : but a thouſand 
houſhold thoughts, which always drive matrimony out of m 

mind whenever it chances to come there, will, I am ſure, 
fright me from that ; beſides that I am naturally temperate, 
and never engaged in the contrary, which uſually produces 
thoſe effects. Your hints at particular ftories I do not under- 
ſtand; and having never heard them but ſo hinted, thought 
it proper to give you this, to ſhew you how I thank you for 
your regard of me; and J hope my carriage will be fo as my 
friends need not be aſhamed of the name. I ſhould not have 
behaved myſelf after that manner I did in Leicefter b, if I 


» Where, in 1689, $:vift refided ſome months, with his mother, See the notes, in p. 156. N. 


bad 
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had not valued my own entertainment beyond the obloquy of a 

parcel of very wretched fools, which I ſolemnly pronounce the 

inhabitants of Leiceſter to be; and fo I content myſelf with 

retaliation. I hope you will forgive this trouble; and fo, with 

my ſervice to your good wife, Iam, good coulin, o# th. 
Your very affectionate friend and ſervant, 


J. SWIFT, 


LETTER II. 


To Mr. WILLIAM SWIFT. | 
SIR, Moor-Park, Nov. 29, 1692. 
M V ſiſter told me you was pleaſed (when ſhe was here) 


to wonder I did ſo feldom write to you, I.... been 
ſo kind to impute it neither to ill mann.... reſpe&. I al- 
ways... thought that ſufficient from one who has always 
been but too troubleſome to you. Beſides, I know your 
averſion to impertinence ; and God knows, ſo very private a 
life as mine can furniſh a letter with little elſe: for I often am 
two. or three months without ſeeing any body. befides the 
family; and now my ſiſter is gone, I am likely to be more 
ſolitary than before. I am ſtill to thank you for your care in 
my teſtimonium d; and it was to very good purpoſe, for I never 
was more ſatisfied than in the behaviour of the univerſity of 
Oxford to me. I had all the civilities I could wiſh for, and 
ſo many . . . favours, that I am aſhamed to have been more 
obliged in a few weeks to ſtrangers than ever I was in ſeven 
years to Dublin College. Iam not to take orders e till the king 


One of his uncles. This letter (though ſomewhat imperfect, and maniteſtly written in great haſte) 
merits our regard, as helping to clear up ſome intereſting paſſages in the writer's life, N. 

The certificate of his degree, in conſequence ot which he was admitted ad eundem at Oxford, June 
14, 1692, is printed in Mr, Swif?'s Eſſay, p. 43 ; where the roaſons of ſpeciali gratia being omitted are 
very ſatisfactorily accounted for. N. Pr 

© [t may be obſerved from this paſſage, that he does not ſpeak of going into the ch urch as a point 
of news to his uncle. 

' Here are the grouads of a quasrel which happened between. him and Sir William Temple in 1694. 
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gives me a prebend ; and Sir William Temple, though he pro- 
miles me the certainty of it, yet is leſs forward than I could 
wiſh f, becauſe (I ſuppoſe) he believes I ſhall leave him, and, 
upon ſome accounts, he thinks me a little neceſſary to him h. 
If Iwere.... entertainment, or doing you any ſatisfaction by 
my letters, I ſhould be very glad to perform it that way, as 
I am bound to do it by all others. I am ſorry my fortune 
ſhould fling me ſo far from the beſt of my relations; but 
hope that I ſhall have the happineſs to ſee you ſome time or 
other. Pray my humble ſervice to my good aunt and the 
reſt of my relations, if you pleaſe. 


GET TER III. 


To Mr. DEANE SWIF Ti. 


| Leiceſter, June 3, 1694. 

I Received your kind letter to.day from your fiſter ; and am 
very glad to find you will ſpare time from bufineſs ſo far as 
to write a long letter to one you have none at all with but 
friendſhip; which, as the world paſſes, is perhaps one of the 
idleſt things in it. It is a pleaſure to me to ſee you fally out 
of your road, and take notice of curioſities, of which I am 
very glad to have part; and deſire you to ſet by ſome idle 
minutes for a commerce which ſhall ever be dear to me, and, 
from ſo good an obſerver as you may caſily be, cannot fail 
of being uſeful. I am ſorry to ſee ſo much ſuperſtition in a 
country ſo given to trade; I half uſed to think thoſe two to 
be incompatible. Not that I utterly diſlike your proceſſions 
for rain or fair-weather, which, as trifling as they are, yet 
have good effects to quiet common heads, and infuſe a gaping 
"devotion among the rabble. But your burning * the old wo- 


£ Which at laſt was the cauſe of a deal of anger in Sir William Temple, 
® Becauſe at that time he was employed in the reviſal of Sir William Temple's Works. 
tA couſin of Dr. Swift, then at Liſbon. 
be Dean, at this time, little expected that the zeal of the Inquiſition ſhould extend to any of his 
ſatirical writings ; part of which they however actually burnt, Sce the Yindication of Bicherflaffy in 
vol. II. of this collection, part i. p. 170. N. | 


man, 
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man, unleſs ſhe were a duenna, I ſhall never be reconciled to; 
though it is eaſily obſerved that nations which have moſt gal- 
lantry to the young, are ever the ſevereſt upon the old. 1 
have not leiſure to deſcant further upon your pleaſing letter, 


nor any thing to return you from fo barren a ſcene as this, which 


T ſhall leave in four days towards my journey for Ireland. 1 
had deſigned a letter to my couſin Willougbbyl; and the laſt 
favour he has done me requires a great deal of acknowledge. 
ment: but the thoughts of my ſending ſo many before has 
made me believe it better to truſt you with delivering my 
beſt thanks to him; and that you will endeavour to perſuade 
him how extremely ſenſible of his goodneſs and generofity I 
am, TI wiſh, and ſhall pray, he may be as happy as he de- 
ſerves ; and he cannot be more. My mother deſires her beſt 
love to him and to you, with both our ſervices to my couſin 
his wiſe. | 

I forgot to tell you I left Sir William Temple a month ago, 
juſt as I foretold it to you; and every thing happened there- 


upon exactly as I gueſſed. He was extremely angry I left him; 


and yet would not oblige himſelf any further than upon my 
good behaviour, nor would promiſe any thing firmly to me 
at all; fo that every body judged I did beſt to leave him. I 
defign to be ordained in September next, and make what en- 
deavours I can for ſomething in the church. I with it may 
cver lay in my coulin's way or yours to have intereſt to bring 
me in chaplain of the Factory. | 

If any thing offers from Dublin that may ſerve either to ſatis. 
ſy or divert you, I will not fail of contributing, and giving 
vou conſtant intelligence from thence of whatever you ſhall 


deſire, I am + 
Your affectionate couſinand ſervant, 


J. SWIFT: 


A very conſiderable merchant at L;bon, Eſſay, p. 50. N. 
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'Mrs. JANE SWIFT= to Mr. DEANE SWIFT. 


. . | May 26, 1699. 
Y poor brother has loſt his beſt friend Sir Milliam Temple, 
who was ſo fond of him whilſt he lived, that he made 
him give up his living in this country ?, to ſtay with him at 
Moor Park; and promiſed to get him one in England. But 
death came in between, and has left him unprovided both of 
friend and living ! | | 


= The Dean's ſiſter; to whom, in 1696, he addreſſed a letter, printed in vol. XII. p. 1. With this 
ſiſter he afterwards quarreled to ſuch a degree as never to fee her face, on account of- a match with a 
tradeſman, who, though reputed to be worth five thouſand pounds, he thought greatly beneath ber ac- 
ceptance : which Mr, Sift afligns as a probable reaſon for the Dean's not acknowledging his mar- 
riage with the accompliſhed Stella, who, at ten or eleven years old, was appointed to wait upon his 
_ fiſter, inthe character of her little ſervant, during the ſummer that ſhe ſpent at Moor-Part in 1692. 

That lady (Mr. Stu adds) would not habe ſtifled her indignation, or with any patience have forborne 
to retaliate the feverities of her brother, when he himſelf had married and acknowledged a wife ſo very 
meanly extracted, and particularly that individual perſon whom ſhe deſpiſed and hated beyond all the 
inhabitants of the earth. See E, p. 84. N. 

The reader, who has the curioſity to inquire into our author's life, will be gratified by the ſubſtance of 
a converſation with his mother, which his worthy kinſman, the preſeat guardian of his fame, has pre- 
ſerved in the Eſſay, p. 38. I really cannot tell, in your preſent circumſtances, what advice to give 
you; but ſuppoſe you would apply pages to Sir William Temple, who is both a great and wiſe 
man? I cannot but think he would at leaſt give you ſome directions; and perhaps, if he were ac- 
— with your uncomfortable ſituation, recommend you to ſome kind of employment either in 
church or ſtate. His lady, you know, is a relation of ours; and befides, his tather, Sir John Temple, 
« had a regard and friend Pp for your father and for your uncles until his laſt hour. Go your ways, 
in the name of God, to Sir William Temple ; and upon aſking his advice, you will immediately 
r perceive what encouragement or preferment you are likely to expect frons his fnendſhip.” This 
was in 1688, when (upon bis uncle Godckviz's being ſeized with a lethargy, which diſabled him 
from len zer ſupporting our author) he took a journey to Leicefter, to conſult with his mother what courſe 
of life he ſhould purſue, Her advice, which agreed ſo well with his own inclinations, he tollowed ; 
and was received with kindneſs and benevolence by that great and generous ſtateſman. N. 

»The prebend of K7/roo?, in the dioceſe of Connor, worth about 100 J. a year. N. 

P Mre. Stuiſt then reſided in Ireland. — It appears, this lady, at the time of her marriage, was actually 
worth three hundred pounds ; and on her repreſenting to her brorher, that this ſum was inſufficient to 
ſ; her, he promiſed to ſettle upon her five hundred pounds, being all he was then poſleſſed of in 

world, the very hour that he ſhould get ſome benefice in the church, which he daily expected, pro- 
vided ſhe would reject this overture of marriage with a proper diſdain. But ſhe ſuffered herſelf to be 
guided by the advice of her uncles ; and the event of the match proved unfortunate. The huſband 

(who is repreſented as an old tyrannical vicious rake, and ſcarce worth halt the ſum he had pretended) 
broke, and died, leaving his wite with two or three children in very deplorable circumſtances. On this 
event, Dr. Sift acquainted her by meſſage (for he would never be ſo far reconciled as to ſee her face) 

that be would allow ber twenty pounds a year during her life, provided ſhe would live in England, 
but not otherwiſe : which condition ſhe accepted, and conſtantly received that annuity until the 
time of her deceaſe. See Eſſay, p. 102.—Mr. Deane Sift has paſſed over in filence many anecdotes 
ef the _ which would not have been ſo unintereſting as his delicacy has induced him to 
imagine. hate ver may tend to elucidate the private life of our author, muſt be an acceptable preſent 
to the publick ; and in view the Journal to Stella, where his opinion of men and manners appears 
with the moſt unreſerved fincerity, becomes truly valuable. N, | 
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[Lord BOLINGBROKE to Mr. PRIORS, * 
"Sept. 10, 1773. 


WAS equly ape * vexed to find, that, by the un. 
[ couth way of explaining the queen's ſenſe, you bad br 
led to imagine, that it was intended my lord Lexington 
make any difficulty of ſeeing and — the Ling of 
Spain as ſuch, We ſpent aboye three hours in penning 
minutes yeſterday upon this head, which was lang agoadju 
I ſuppoſe the inſtructions will be at laſt clear; but my 
Lexington having been preſent at the debate, his underſtand- 
ing of the matter will make amends for any dark ambigygus 
article which may be in them. 
| Dartmouth is to communicate the queen's orders herein to 
. that ſo you may be able to ſatisfy the French miniſters, 
they to prepare the Spaniſh miniſters. However, I will 
— tell you in a few words what I underſtand is to be 
the meaſure of lord Lexington s conduct. As ſoon as he ar- 
rives at Madrid, he vill notify his anjeel to the Seeg of 
ſtate. He will, when he ſees this minifter, let him know, - 
< That the queen has ſent him thither to compliment the king 
in her name; to be a witnels of the ſeveral renynciations, 
« and other - requiſite — complete the Ko gg of oe 
*« article upon as to prevent the union 
« the — — That, after this, 1 he is to proceed to 
« ſettle ſuch matters of commerce, and other affairs, as are for 
« the mutual intereſt of both nations, and to. take, the cha- 
« rater of ambaſſador upon him. My lord will at the lame 
time produce his credentials, and give the ſectetary a copy of 
his Letter parti rr the negociation relativ to the peace of Uzrecht, - See part i. 
of this volume, p. 189 
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them if he deſires it. In this conference, he will further take 
notice of the ſeveral ceſſions made by the king of France, in 
behalf of his grandſon, to the queen ; and will ſpeak of them 
as points which he looks upon to be concluded. He will like- 
wiſe give a memorial of them in writing, ſigned by himſelf, to 
the ſecretary ; and expect from him an aflent in the king's 
name, in writing alſo, and ſigned by the ſecretary. This ſeems 
natural, civil, and unexceptionable ; but any other ſcheme is - 
abſurd, and inconſiſtent with all the reſt of our proceedings. 

For God's ſake, dear Matt, hide the nakedneſs of thy country; 
and give the beſt turn thy fertile brain will furniſh thee with, 
to the blunders of thy countrymen, who are not much better 
Politicians than the French are Poets. 

I have writ in great haſte a prodigious long letter to Mon- 
fieur De Torcy, which, 1 believe, he will ſhew you ; but, for 
fear he ſhould not, I encloſe in this an extract of part of it, 
which relates to a matter that has given lord treaſurer and your 
humble ſervant no ſmall trouble in the cabinet. The copy of 
the plenipotentiaries diſpatch of the 2d of September, which! 
likewiſe fend, will ſhew you how a diſpute, now on foot at 
Utrecht began; you will obſerve, their lordſhips are very 
warm in it; and, I can aſſure you, we have thoſe who are not 
a jot cooler. | 

The ſolution of this difficulty muſt come from you; it is 
matter of management and appearance, more than of ſubſtance ; 
and the court of France muſt be leſs politic than I think them 
at any time, and more unreaſonable than I think them at this 
time, not to come into a temperament upon a matter unneceſ- 
farily ftarted. You muſt begin by making Monſieur De Torcy 
not only to underſtand, but own he underſtands, the propoſi- 
tion which I am ſure he remembers J more than once repeated 
to him, when I was in France, upon various occaſions, and 


which I have again ſtated as clearly as I am able. The queen 


1 7 See the firſt part of this volume, p. 195. 202. N. 
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can never do any thing, which ſhall look like a dire reſtraint 
on her allies from demanding what they judge neceſſary; but, 
as long as they act the part which they now do, ſhe can very 
juſtly be paſſive and neuter as to their intereſts ; and if her 
peace be made before theirs, which ſhe will not delay for them, 
ſhe can with the ſame juſtice leave them to make their own 
bargain. This is advantage enough for France; and ſuch an 
one, fairly ſpeaking, as a year ago they would have given more 
than Tournay to have been ſure of: they muſt not therefore 

preſs us to go further than this ; nor do any thing which may 
ſeem contradictory to what the queen delivered from the 
throne . That ſpeech they have always owned as the plan 
they ſubmitted to; and it varies but little from that brought 


hither by Gualtier. In a word, the uſe which the French will 


make of the unaccountable obſtinacy of the Dutch and other 
allies may, in ſeveral reſpects, and particularly for aught I know 
in this inſtance of Taurnay, give them an opportunity of ſaving 
and gaining more than they could have hoped for; and the 
queen may in the preſent circumſtances contribute paſſively. to 
this end, but actively ſhe never can in any circumſtances. - 

I think in my own opinion; and I believe ſpeak the queen 8 
upon this occaſion, that it were better the French ſhould in 
the courſe of the treaty declare, © That, whatever they intended 
.* to have given the Dutch when the queen ſpoke: from the 
<« throne, their conduct has been ſuch, and the ſituation of 
« affairs ſo altered, that the king is reſolved to have Tournay 
« reſtored to him.” I fay, I believe this were better, than to 

& that we ſhould conſent to an expoſition of. the queen's 
— by which her majeſty would yield the town up. 

Let the conferences begin as ſoon as they can, I dare ſay, 
buſineſs will not be very ſpeedily diſpatched in them; in the 
mean time we ſhall go on to ripen every thing for a concluſion 
between us and Savoy, and France, and Spain; and this is the 


* See her majeſty's ſpeech, the firſt part of this volume, p. 166, N. Jy 
Cecc2 true 
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* ä be very ſhortly particulatly and fully inſtructed to 
24 eric, and thoſe points of com- 
werce ſtill undetermined: that dene, the minifters may y 685 
at Civeche, ss oon as they ban hear from lord 7 — 
My lord Dart##uth writes to you concerning a clamour 
Which our merchants have raifed, as if, under 
carrying to La or Barcelona des provifiens de guerre ou de 
Bouche, they tt be debarred from their uſual traffick of corn 
Ard fiſh; which at thoſe places there are great demands for, in 
tine of peace, as well as war, and without any confiders- 
dien f the armies. The difficulty as to Liſbon ſeems to be 
removed, by the Porrugiveze ſubmitting to come into the fuf- 
a of arms; and he propofes to you an expedient as to 
bitt in truth that war muſt be ended of courſe now, 
KHirice the queen fi it no longer, and the Durch are re- 
calling their fleet from The Streights. The duke of Argyle i is 
going immediately now away; and the moment he comes to 
Minorcu, he — to him every thing belonging to the queen 
out of Catalonia; the Imperial troops muſt in my opinion 
that moment ſubmit, and co und for tranſportation : and 
when the war is at an end, T think, there can be no pretence 
of quarreling with us for carrying our goods to the people of 
the coun 
_- _— abs ties a clock in the morning; I have been hard 
at work all day, and am not yet enough recovered to bear much 
: Excuſe therefore the confuſedneſs of this ſcroll, which 
is only from Fur to Mart, and not from the Secretary to the 
Mihiſter. | 
Four credentials'of miniſter ptenipoten tiatry will be ſent you, 
* * your full powers, by the next boat: and before 
Hamilton goes, I will move to have you removed to 
: 2 ; which ook will be is handle for, as ſoon as 


you: 


pretence of net 
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u ſhall ſettle the points of commerce, and, in doing that, 
ave gioen the laſt ſtroke to the fniſhing the treaty with Francs, 

Make m reunelioens widens Tos wal lies 
ther { wwe, I hrope, gre be e 
to her ſatisfaction. 1 have {poke very cmefly 40 MI aud 
have uſed the proper arguments to him. 

Adieu | My. pen is ready to.drop out of may bund Believe 
| nn 
B3OLINGB ROE. 


P. S. I had almoſt forgot to tell you, that the queen is pleaſed | 
to diſcharge the mareſchal Ta/lard's parole; which you may 
aſſure him, with 4 2704 FN of; 1 give any has 
cation gr 


LETTER When: 


6 —ꝙ— Me. ee , 8, Rodor of 


Caſtlenact, near Dublin. 

- Windſor-Caftle, Of. x, 1714. 

HAD juſt now a letter from you, wherein you mention 
— of making me prolocutor t. I will confeſs to 
you, there are two reaſons why I ſhould comply with it: one 
is, that I am heartily weary of courts, and miniſters, and 
politicks, for ſeveral reaſons impoſſible to tell you; and I have 
2 mind to be at home, 4ince the queen has been pleaſed that 
Treland ſhould be my eme: the other eaſe is, that1:think 
ſomebody educated in Qublim College ſhould be 22 
and I hear there are deſigns of turning it another way. But, 
if you find it will not do, I hope you will quit the * in 
proper ſeaſon. I condole with-you for the loſs of your u _ 


e See Letter XXXIII. to Pr. N, — 20 n VII. part ii. N. 
Mira. Fobyſon and Mrs, Dingley. 
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panions this winter; and I was always of opinion they ſhould 
de in town, unleſs they find their health better at Trim. 
Il am a little dipp aten in” Parviſols return. I hoped it 
would” have amounted to near five hundred pounds inthe 
tithes: I doubt not the cauſe; and beg you will have no ſort 
of tenderneſs for him, further than it regards 'my intereſt, 
As tothe land- rents, they are one hundred and ſeventy- four 
pounds a year in the country, beſides ſome ſmall things in town ; 
and I am in no pain about them, becauſe they are ſure; nor 
do I deſire him to concern himſelf about them. 
DYE hoped, and was told, my licence would be under fix 
pounds, though all was paid; and I heard, if lord chancel- 
lor * had taken his fees, it wool have deen eight pounds. 
Tell Mr. Ferberſton, T have ſpoken to baron Scroup about his 
affair, who promiſeth to diſpatch it with the firſt opportunity. 
I am now with ſome miniſters and lords, and other company, 
and withdrawn to a table ; and hardly know what I write, 
they are fo loud. My humble ſervice to your Dorothy, and 
alderman Sreyte v, his wife, and Cellarius; and duty to the 
biſhop of Dromore * 2 
| Tours, J. S. 


'L E T T E R VII. 
To the Rev. Mr. Archdeacon WALL S. 
London, OF. 13, I713. 


HA v E two letters — yours to acknowledge. — No, I 
miſtake, it is but one; for I anſwered the former, of Sep- 


tember twenty-ſecond, ſome time ago; your other is of the 
firſt inſtant, Lich an account of your Mayor- ſquabble a, which 
we regard as much here as if you ſent us an account of our 


little ſon playing at cherry-ſtones, _ I told your lord chancel- 
lor, that the beſt thing the = _ there could do would 


The Dean's agent. — 
Y An alderman of Dublin, Dare 


© ® Dr. Jobs Sterne, afterwards biſhop of Clog Sit Samuel Cooke, 


be, 
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be, never to trouble us with your affairs, but do the beſt you 
can; for we will neither ſupport nor regard you. I have re- 
ceived the lords juſtices repreſentation, juſt now ſent to the 
queen. I have ſaid more upon it than any body elſe would; 
and I hope my lord lieutenant b will put a good end to the 
diſpute. —I am heartily ſorry for poor Hawley : and doubt 
ſuch a ſhake at his age will not be well recoyered. ,, Of your 
four candidates to ſucceed him, I diſlike all but the firſt, 
which is Bolton. As to the chair of prolocutor, I ſaid to you 
in my former all I thought neceſſary. I diſlike the thing for 
myſelf ; but I would keep a wrong man out, and would be 
glad of an; honeſt excuſe to leave courts and public thoughts: 
but it would vex me to be propoſed, and not ſucceed. __ 

As for Williams, I am an old courtier, and will think of 
it; but, if we want a ſinger, and I can get a better, that 
better one ſhall be preferred, although my father were com- 

titor, | | 7 3 
= I have ſpoken to baron Scrowp, about Mr, Fetherfton's af- 
fair; and hope to get him a good account of it. | 

You very artificially bring in your friend Mrs, South: 1 
have ſpoke to her, and heard from her; and ſpoke to the duke 
of Ormond; I will do her what ſervice I can. 1 

My ſervice to goſſip Doll; and God bleſs my god-daughter 

I think you need not inquire about the land- rents of the 
deanry ; they are ſecure enough; and T believe I ſhall not 
trouble Mr. Parvi/ol about them. | Od ns 

There is one farm ſet for one hundred and twenty pounds 
a year, another for fifty-four pounds. Rents adjoining to the 
deanry, about two pounds ten ſhillings, and duties about 
eight pounds, or ſomething under; and a ſmall leaſe of tithes, 
about four or five pounds; which laſt I would be glad 
you. would alk Parviſol 22 it be included among the 
tithes he has ſet. You fee all the rents together are under 

Duke of Shrewſbury _ Non 4 


two 
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To the Rev. Mr. Archdeacon WALLS. 
SIR, 201 | London, Of. 20, 1713. 

WRIT to you immediately upon receiving your former, 
A as 1 do now upon your laſt of the tenth inftant. As to the 
| buſineſs of being prolocutor 4, I will tell you the ſhort of my 
Kory. . — I have done more ſervice to Ire/and, and 
particularly to the church, than any man of my level, I have 
never been able to pet a word; and I incurred the diſ- 
pleaſure of the biſhops, hy being the inſtrument fre qua non 
of procuring the firſt- fruits: neither had I credit to be a con- 
vocation-man in the meaneſt dioceſe of the kingdom, till 
poor dean Synge, who to think well of me, got me 
to be choſen for St. Patrick's; fo that I think there will be a 
great change if I am chofen prolocutor. And yet, at the ſame 
time, I am fo very nice, that I will not think of moving to- 
wards Treland, till Tam actually choſen. You will ſay, What 
* then maſt the clergy do for a prolocutor ? Why, I ſuppoſe, 
they may appoint a vice-prolocutor until my coming over, 
which may be in ten days.—But this perhaps is not feafible : 
if not, you may be ſure, I fhall not ſo openly declare my am- 
bition to that poſt, when I am not ſure to carry it; and, if T 
fail, the comfort of mecum certaſſe feretur will not perhaps fall 
to my ſhare. But I go on too faſt; for I find in your next 
tines, that the archbiſhop By, There will be an indiſpen- 

ou 


« fable neceffity that I ſhould be there at the election. Why, 
toons ng rr 


I if 
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if the biſhops will all fix it, ſo as to give a man time to come 
over, with all my heart; but, if the election muſt be ſtruggled 
for, I will have nothing to do with it. As for the biſhops, I 
have not the leaſt intereſt with above three in the kingdom: 
and unleſs the thought ſtrikes the clergy in general that I muſt 
be their man, nothing can come of it. We always ſettle a 
ſpeaker here, as ſoon as the writs are iſſued out for a parlia- 
ment; if you did fa for a prolocutor, a man might have warn- 
ing in time, But I ſhould make the. fooliſheſt figure in 
nature, to come over hawking for an employment I no wiſe 
ſeek or deſire, and then fail of it. Pray communicate the 
ſenſe of what I ſay to the archbiſhop, to whom I will write by 
this poſt. 1 | 

Ma my private affairs, I am fure they are in good hands; 
but I beg you will not have the leaft regard or tenderneſs to 
Parviſol, further than you. ſhall find he deſerves. IT am my 
goſſip's very humble ſervant; and the like to Mr. $:oyze, his 
lady, and Catharine, and Mr. Manley, and his lady and daugh- 


ter. Iam 


* 


Your obedient humble ſervant, | 
J. SWIFT, 
I wrote lately to Dr. Synge ; twice in all. 2 
I think you ſhould force the Sz, Mary ladies e to town, to- 
wards Chriſtmas. | | | 
My duty to the biſhop of Dromore. _ | | 
Dr. Synge wrote me word a month ago, that Rofingrave, our 
organiſt, was at the point of death. Is he dead or alive? 


© Mrs. Jobyon and Mrs. Dinghy. 
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LETTER NI. 
Mr. POPE to Dr. SWIFT. 


S I R, Binfield, December 8, 1713. 


N O J to trouble you at preſent with a recital of all m 
obligations to you, I ſhall only mention two things, which 
I take particularly kind of you: your defire that I ſhould 
write to you, and your propoſal of giving me twenty guineas 
to change my religion ; which laſt you muſt give me leave to 
make the ſubject of this letter. 
Sure no clergyman ever offered ſo much out of his own purſe 
for the ſake of any religion. It is almoſt as many pieces of 
gold as an Apoſtle could get of ſilver from the prieſts of old, on 
a much more valuable confideration. I believe it will be bet- 
ter worth my while to propoſe a change of my faith by ſub- 
ſcription, than a tranſlation of Homer. And, to convince you 
how well diſpoſed I am to the reformation, I ſhall be content, 
if you can prevail with my lord treaſurer and the miniſtry to 
riſe to the ſame ſum each of them, on this pious account, as. 
my lord Halifax has done on the prophane one. I am afraid 
there is no being at once a Poet and a good Chriſtian; and I 
am very much ſtraitened between two, while the Whigs ſeem 
willing to contribute as much to continue me the one, as you 
would to make me the other, But, if you can move every man. 
in the government, who has above ten thouſand pounds a year, 
to ſubſcribe as much as yourſelf, I ſhall become a convert, as 
moſt men do, when the Lord turns it to my intereſt, I know 
they have the truth of religion ſo much at heart, that they 
would certainly give more to have one good ſubject tranſlated. 
„ This letter is an anſwer to one from Dr. Sui, wherein he had jocoſely made an offer to his 


« friend of a ſum of money cx causd religionis, or, in plain Engliſh, to induce his friend to change his 
religion. The wit of the letter uſelt will excuſe all turther commentaries,” Orrem, p. 33. 


from 
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from Popery to the Church of England, than twenty Heatheniſh 
authors out of any unknown tongue into ours. I therefore 


commiſſion you, Mr. Dean, with full authority, to tranſa& this 


affair in my name, and to propoſe as follows. Farſt, that as 
to the head of our church, the Pope, I may engage to renounce 
his power, whenſoever I ſhall receive any particular indulgences 
from the head of your church, the Queen. 1 + 

As to communion in one kind, I ſhall alſo promiſe to change 
it for communion in both, as ſoon as the miniſtry will allow me. 

For invocations to ſaints, mine ſhall be turned to dedications 
to ſinners, when I ſhall find the great ones of this world as 
willing to do me any good as I believe thoſe of the other are. 

You ſee I ſhall not be obſtinate in the main points; but 
there is one article I muſt reſerve, and which you ſeemed not 
unwilling to allow me, prayer for the dead. There are people 
to whoſe ſouls I wiſh as well, as to my own; and I muſt crave 
leave, humbly to lay before them, that, though the ſubſcrip- 
tions above-mentioned will ſuffice for myſelf, there are neceſ- 
ſary perquiſites and additions, which I muſt demand on the 
ſcore of this charitable article. It is alſo to be conſidered, that 
the greater part of thoſe, whoſe ſouls I am moſt concerned for, 
were unfortunately hereticks, ſchiſmaticks, poets, painters, or 

erſons of ſuch lives and manners as few or no churches are 
willing to ſave. The expence will therefore be the greater, to 
make an effectual proviſion for the ſaid ſouls. 

Old Dryden, though a Roman Catholick, was a poet; and 
it is revealed in the viſions of ſome ancient faints, that no poet 
was ever ſaved under ſome hundreds of maſſes. I cannot ſet 
his delivery from purgatory at leſs than fifty pounds ſterling. 
MWMoalſb was not only a Socinian, but (what you will own is 
harder to be ſaved) a Whig. He cannot modeſtly be rated at 
leſs than an hundred. a 

L” Eftrange, being a Tory, we compute him but at twenty 


pounds; which I hope no friend of the party can deny to 


D d d 2 give, 
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give, to keep him from damning in the next life, conſidering 
they never gave him fix pence to keep him from ſtarving in 
this. 

All this together amounts to one hundred and ſeventy 
pounds. 

In the next place, I muſt defire you to repreſent, that there 
are ſeveral of my friends yet living, whom I deſign, God wil- 
ling, to outlive, in conſideration of legacies ; out of which it 
is a doctrine in the Reformed church, that not a farthing ſhall 
be allowed, to fave their ſouls who gave them. 

There is one who will dye within theſe few months; 
wih one Mr. Jervas, who hath grievouſly of- 
fended in making the likeneſs of almoſt all things in heaven 
above and earth below. And one Mr. Gay, an unhappy youth, 
who writes paſtorals during the time of divine ſervice, whoſe 
caſe is the more deplorable, as he hath miſerably laviſhed away 
all that ſilver he ſhould have reſerved for his ſoul's health, in 
buttons and loops for his coat. 

I cannot pretend to have theſe people honeſtly ſaved under 
fome hundred pounds, whether you conſider the difficulty of 
fuch a work, or the extreme love and tenderneſs I bear them ; 
which will infallibly make me puſh this charity as far as I am 
able. 

There is but one more whoſe ſalvation I inſiſt upon, and then 
I have done: but indeed it may prove of ſo much greater charge 
than all the reſt, that I will only lay the caſe before you and the 
miniſtry, and leave to their prudence and generoſity what ſum 
they ſhall think fit to beſtow upon it. 

The perſon I mean is Dr. Swift ; a dignified clergyman, 
but one, who, by his own confeſhon, has compoſed more 
bels than ſermons. If it be true, what I have heard often 
affirmed by innocent people, T hat too much wit is dangerous 
to ſalvation, this unfortunate gentleman muſt certainly be 
damned to all eternity. But I hope his long experience * 

4 the 
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the world, and frequent converſation with great men, will cauſe 
him (as it has ſome others) to have leſs and leſs wit every day. Be 
it as it will, I ſhould not think my own foul deſerved to be 
ſaved, if I did not endeavour to ſave his; for I have all the 
obligations in nature to him. He has brought me into better 
company than I cared for, made me merrier when I was fick 
than T had a mind to be, and put me upon making poems on 
purpoſe that he might alter them, &c. 

T once thought I could never have diſcharged my debt to 
his kindneſs ; but have lately been informed, to my unſpeak- 
able comfort, that I have more than paid it all. For Mon- 
ſieur De Montaigne has aſſured me, That the perſon who 
& receives a benefit obliges the giver: for, ſince the chief 
endeavour of one friend is to do good to the other, he who» 
adminiſters both the matter and occaſion, is the man who is 
liberal. At this rate it is impoſſible Dr. Suit ſhould be ever 
out of my debt, as matters ſtand already; and, for the fu- 
ture, he may expect daily more obligations from 


His moſt faithful, 
affectionate humble ſervant, 
A. POE. 


1 have finiſhed the Rape of the Lock; but I believe I may 
ſtay here till Chri//mas, without hindrance of buſineſs. 


L.E T.. 
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LET FER. A, 
To the Rey. Mr. Archdeacon W A LLS. 


| Letcombe *, Auguſt 8, 1714. 

F I had but fixed a week ſooner for my journey to Ireland, I 

ſhould have avoided twenty inconveniences that have ſince 
happened to me, and been with you at the time I am now 
writing. Upon the earl of Oxford's removal, he defired I would 
go with him into Herefordſhire"; which I conſented to, and 
wrote you word of it, defiring you would renew my licence 
of abſence at the end of this month, for I think it then ex- 
pires. Two days after, I had earneſt invitation from thoſe in 
power, to go up to town, and aſſiſt them in their new mini- 
ſtry ; which I reſolved to excuſe : but, before I could write, 
news came of the queen's | death, and all our ſchemes broke 
to ſhatters. I am told, I muſt take the oaths in Ireland in 
three months; and I think it is better traveling now than la- 
ter: and although I am earneſtly prefſed by our broken lea- 
ders to come up to town, I ſhall not do it; but hope to ſet 
out on the ſixteenth inſtant towards Ireland, and, if it pleaſe 
God, be with you in nine or ten days after this comes to your 
hands. However, let my licence be renewed before it expires. 
I think I anſwered yours in my laſt. I leave all things en- 
tirely to you and Mr. Forbes. My ſervice to goſſip Doll, 
goody Stoyte and Martha, and Mr. Manley and lady. Mr. 
Manley is, I believe, now ſecure in his poſt ; and it will be my 
turn to ſolicit favours from him. I have taken up Mr. Fether- 
ſon's money, to pay ſome debts in London. I deſire you will 
pay him fifty pounds, with the uſual exchange, at twenty 
days fight ; or later, if it be inconvenient. | 


1 Dr. $:wift was then at the Rev. Mr. Geric, at Letcombe. N. 

b See a Letter to lord Oxford in vol. VIII. part ii. p. 36. dated Fuly 25, 1714; and lord Oxford's 
letter to Dr. Swift, dated July 27, 1714, vol. X. p. 236. N. : 

i Her majeſty queen Aune, who died Aaguſt 1, 1714, in the fiftieth year of her age. She was a 
« pattern of conjugal affections and fidelity, a tender mother, a warm triend, an indulgent miſtreſs, a 
% munificent patron, a mild and merciful princeſs, during whoſe reign no ſubject's blood was ſhed 
4s for treaſon.” Smollet,—See the Dean's Letter to lady Maſbam, vol. VIII. part ii. p. 36. N. 
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LETTER XIX. 


To the Rev. Mr. WALLIS. 


61-3, h Dublin, May 18, 1721, 


HAD your letter, and the copy of the biſhop's circular 

incloſed, for which I thank you; and yet I will not pre- 
tend to know any thing of it, and hope you have not told any 
body what you did. I ſhould be glad enough to be at the 
viſitation, not out of any love to the buſineſs or the perſon, 
but to do my part in preventing any miſchief. But in truth my 
health will not ſuffer it; and you |, who are to be my proxy, 
may ſafely give it upon your veracity. I am confident the 
biſhop would not be diſſatisfied with wanting my company, 
and yet he may give himſelf airs n when he finds I am not 


there. I now employ myſelf in getting you a companion 
to cure your ſpleen. Iam 
Your faithful humble ſervant, 


J. S. 


For the Letters to Mr. Wallis, and the Notes ſigned D. we are indebted to a collection of Letters 
of ſeveral eminent Perſons deceaſed, publiſhed in three volumes, 8 vo, by the very ingenious John Dun- 
combe, M. A. one ot the Six Preachers in Chriſt Church, Canterbury, N. 

| Mr. Wallis was ſon of the dean of Derry ; and vicar of Athboy, in the county of Meath. He died 


in 1746. D. 

5 John Evans, tranſlated from the ſee of Bangor to that of Meath in 1715. In this dioceſe 
was the vicarage of Laracor, which Swift held with his Deanry. Some diſſentions having ariſen be- 
tween biſhop Evans and his clergy, Szwift-took part with the latter. At the firſt viſitation, which he 
attended, hearing his dioceſan very ſevere in his animadverfions on a poor curate, for a matter of little 
or no importance, the Dean ſtood up, and told his lordſhip, *'T hat,. having once been witneſs of ſuch 
« improper unepiſcopal behaviour, he would never be witneſs of it again and therefore gave his lord- 
« ſhip notice, that, if he had any fault to find with him, he muſt find it then, as he was determined 
« not to attend any other viſitation.” DPD. 

» By a warm expoſtulatory letter from Swift to this Cambro- Hibernian prelate, dated Jay 5, 1721, 
[printed in this collection, vol. VIII. part ii. p. 50. ] it appears, that his lordſhip did “d give himſelf 
* airs,” by refuſing to admit this proxy at the viſitation, though he atteſted the Dean's want of health, 
Sc. he being then tormented with an ague. D. 

* The Biſhops of Meath ſeem to have been particularly inimical to the Dean. Dr. Moreton (predeceſ- 
ſor to Evans) would have ſummoned him, in order to ſuſpenſion, for abſence; if the provoſt had not pie- 


vented him. See vol. X. p. 106. N. 
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LETFS RE XU. 


To the Rev. Mr. WAL LIS. 
SIR, Dublin, Nov. 3, 1721. 


Y O U ſtole in and out of town without ſeeing either the 
ladies or me; which was very ungratefully done, con- 
fidering the obligations you have to us, for lodging and diet- 
ing with you ſo long. Why did you not call in the morning 
at the Deanry ? Beſides, we reckoned for certain that you 
came to ſtay a month or two, as you told us you intended. 
I hear you were fo kind as to be at Laracor 4, where I hope 
you planted ſomething ; and I intend to be down after Chrift- 
mas, where © you muſt continue a week. As for your plan, it 
is very pretty, too pretty for the uſe I intend to make of 
Laracor. All I would defire is, what I mention in the 
per left you, except a walk down to the canal. I ſuppoſe 
your project would coſt me ten pounds and a conſtant gardener. 
Pray come to town, and ſtay ſome time, and repay yourſelf 
ſome of your dinners, I wonder how a miſchief you came 
to miſs us. Why did you not ſet out a Monday, like a true 
country parſon ? Beſide, you lay a load on us, in ſaying one 
chief end of your journey was to fee us ; but I ſuppoſe there 
might be another motive, and you are like the man that died 
of love and the colic. Let us know whether you are more 
or leſs monkiſh, how long you found yourſelf better by our 
company, and how long before you recovered the charges we 
put you to? The ladies aſſure you of their hearty ſervices; 
and I am, with great truth and fincerity, | 
Your molt faithful humble ſervant, 
JONATH. SWIFT. 


? Mrs. Johnſon and Mrs. Dingley. D. 

The Dean's vicarage- houſe there, where he intended to make ſeveral improvements, is now totally 
ruined ; though one of his biographers ſays, © He left it a convenient and agreeable retreat to his 
4 ſucceſſor, at a conſiderable expence.” D. | 


The Dean, it may be ſuppoſed, rather meant oben. D. 
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LETTER XII. 
To the Rev. Mr. WALLIS. 


S IR, Dublin, February 12, 172 2-3. 


WOULD have been at Laracor and Atbbeys before 
now, if an ugly depending chapter- buſineſs t had not tied 
me here. There is a long difficulty, that concerns the go- 
vernment, the archbiſhop ®, the chapter, the dean w, Dr. 
Howard x, and Robin Grattan Y, and I know not whether 
it will be determined in a month. All my defign is, to do a 
job for Robert Grattan *; but the reſt have their different 
ſchemes and politicks, too deep and too contemptible for me 
to trouble myſelf about them. Mean time you grow negli. 
gent, and the improvements at Laracor are forgotten. I beg 
you will ftop there for a day or two, and do what is neceflary 
now, before the ſeaſon is too late; and I will come when this 
affair is over, and bring down wine (which will not be ready 
till then, for it is but juſt bottled) ; and we will be merry at 
your houſe and my cottage. 1 22. 
I ſent your memorial, drawn up by myſelf, with my 
opinion upon it, and a letter to Dr. Kearney a, to recommend 
it to the primate b. I likewiſe defired Mr. Morgan to ſecond 
it. I have in vain hitherto ſought Dr. Kearney, but ſhall find 
him ſoon ; and I intend to engage Dr. Worth © and Mr. Croſs d, 


Mr. Wallis's living, near Laracor. D. $45 

t Probably the diſpoſal of the curacy of St. Bridget's, Dublin, in which the Dean eſpauſed the intereſt 
of Mr. Robert Grattan. D. | | | 
Dr. King, then archbiſhop of Dublin. D. | 

„Pr. Swift himſelf, D. * Afterwards biſhop of Ephin. D. | 

Y! Afterwards curate of St. Bridget's, prebendary of St. Andrew's, and one of the Dean's ten execu- 
tors. To this Mr. Grattan (who was one of the ſeven ſons of Dr. Grattan, a venerable and hoſpitable 
clergyman) Swift whimfically bequeathed his ( bottle-ſcrew, his ſecond beſt beaver, and his ſtrong 
« box, on condition of his giving the ſole uſe of the ſaid box to his brother, Dr. James Gratian [a 
„ phyſician}, during the life of the ſaid doctor, who hath more occaſion for it.” D 

=» Whom in 1728, he recommended in the moſt friendly manner, to lord Carteret, lord lieutenant. 
See vol. VIII. part ii. p. N. Treaſurer of Armagh. D. d Dr, Lindſay, D. 

An eminent phycian, Rector of St. Mary's, Dublin. D. | 


Vol. IX. Part II. Eee and 


— 
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and probably all may come to nothing—Sed guid tentare 
nocebit? The ladies are as uſually—Mrs. Johnſom eats an 
ounce a week, which frights me from dining with her. My 
crew has unk near three hogſheads ſince I came to town, 
and we muſt take up with new when I come down, I ſup- 
poſe you are in the midſt of ſpleen and juſtice. I have often 
an ill head, and am fo unfortunate as to pick out rainy days 
to ride in. What is it to you that old Proby the painter is 
dead ? 

| I am ever yours, 
J. SWI. 


LETTER xIV. 
To the Rev. Mr. 8 HE RID A NC 


| Odobris 12", 1723, Saturn die. 

Eruditiſſime Domine, | 

J Sana, Telo me Flaccus; odioſo ni mus rem. Tuba 

Dia puſillanimum: emit ſi erit mos minimo. Fecitne 

Latina Sal? I ſub me? a robur os, Nantis potatis. Moto 

ima os illuc a illuc? Ima os nega? I dama nam? Memoravi i 
nos; Ima eris nifi ! fit parta. 

Si paca eruca? voco Lite nemo! Emerit tono, fit ſola ni 
emit, na edit. Ima ni ſum & dum? Ima nil ne ni erim ] Tuba 
niſi no os tegi en parare. 

HUMILLIMUsS, &c: 

Excuſatum me habeas ſi ſubjecli gravitate paululum ali- 

quando emoveor. 
When you have puzzled your brains with reading this, you 
will find it as bad ſenſe as you would deſire. 
Where do you dine to-day? 
To-morrow with me. 


e This Letter is preſerved mertly as a Cruſt for the Cxiticks; the only purpoſe, perhaps, for which 
it was originally intended by the Dean, N. p 
LET. 
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LE FFER XV; 


To the Rev. Mr. WALLIS, 


8 IR, Dublin, April 8, 1727. 

I M juſt going for England f, and muſt deſire you to be 
4 my proxy at the biſhop's g viſitation h. I find there is like- 
wiſe a triennial viſitation, and think the incloſed ĩ may ſerve 
for both, with your wiſe management. The ladies are with 
me, being now come to live at the Deanry for this ſummer k. 
Lou have their ſervice, and ſo has Mrs. Wallis, as well as mine. 
I reckon you are now deep in mire and mortar, and are pre- 
paring to live ſeven years hence. I have been plagued with 
the roguery of my Deanry proctor, whom I have diſcharged. 
I believe I am worſe for him fix hundred pounds,' and his 
brother is not much better. I wiſh you had been at my elbow - 
to adviſe one, for you are fitter for the world than I am. I 


hope to come ſafe back, and then to have done with England". 


I am ever yours, &c, | 
| J. 8. © 


The Dean, being on a viſit to Mr. Pope in 1726, haſtened back to Zreland, on receiving an account 
that Mrs. Jonſon was dangerouſly ill; and, on her amendment, he returned back to England in 1727, 
to finiſh the Miſcellanies, in concert with Pope and Arbuthnot. [See vol. VI. of this collection, part ii. 
Letters xx—xx1v. and the Letters to Mr, Worral in vol. XX.] N. | 

The biſhop of Meath. N. | 

bd See above, p. 171. N. | 

A proxy from the Dean, as vicar of Laracor. D. : 

* They had lodgings on Ormond-quay, on the river Liffey, and never reſided at the Deanry but in the 
Dean's abſence : when he returned they removed; nor were Stella and he ever known to meet but in 
the preſence of a third perſon. D. | | | 

| He had ſo; this being his laſt viſit, He returned to {reland, on the news of Stellas laſt illneſs, in 
September following. D. | 


al 
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LETTER XVI. 
To the Rev. Mr. WALLIS. 


SIR, Market-hill m, Nov. 16, 1728. 
AM extremely obliged to you for your kind intention in the 
purchaſe you mention; but it will not anſwer my deſign, 
becauſe theſe lands are let in leaſes renewable for ever n, and 
conſequently: can never have the rent raiſed ; which is mor- 
tal to all eſtates left for ever to a public uſe, and is con- 
to a fundamental maxim of mine; and moſt corporations 
feel the ſmart of it. 

T have been here ſeveral months, to amuſe me in my diſor- 
ders of giddineſs and deafneſs, of which I have frequent re- 
turns—and I fhall hardly return to Dublin till Chriſtmas. 

I am truly grieved at your great loſs*. Such misfortunes 
ſeem to break the whole ſcheme of man's life; and although 
time may leſſen ſorrow, yet it cannot hinder a man from feel 
ing the want of ſo near a companion, nor hardly ſupply it with 
another r. I wiſh you health and happineſs, and that the pledges 
left you may prove a comfort. I am, with great fincerity, 

Your moſt obliged and moſt humble ſervant, 


JONATH. SWIFT. 


va dog of tr Artien Lhe, whee the Dees paſſed two faramers. He had a farm near it, 
Which was let to him by Sir. 4r:bzr, called afterwards Drapier's Hill. D. [See ſeveral different poem 
on that ſubject, in volumes IV. VII. and VIII. N.] 

» 2 in his will, by which he deviſed his fortune to the building and endowing of an boſ- 
pital for lunaticks, he reſtrained his executors from purchaſing any lands that . were encumbered yith |, 
«leaſes for lives renewable.” D. : | 

This diſorder (which, with intermiſſions, purſued him till it ſeemed to complete its conqueſt, by | 
tendering him the exact image of one of his own Straldbrugs) lord Orrery often heard him aſcribe to a 
ſurfeit, occaſioned by eating an immoderate quantity of fruit at Sir William Temple's in 1691, D. 

» The death of Wallis. D, l 

4 Mr. Pope has ſo poetically expreſſed this idea, that we eannat reſiſt the temptation of tranſcribing it: 
J am ſenſibly obliged to you, in the comfort you endeavour to give me upon the loſs of à friend. It 
is like the ſhower we have had this morning, that juſt makes. the drooping trees hold up their heads, 
© but remain checked and .withered at the root: the benediction is but a ſhort relief, though it - 
«. comes Heaven itſelf. The loſs of a friend is the loſs of life ; after that is gone from us, it is all 
but a gentle decay, and waſting and lingering a little longer.” Letters to a Lady, p. 23. 

This ſentiment, no doubt, came irom the writer's heart, Stella, the incomparable Stella, was then, 
0 morg! D. * A fon, now a barriſter at lar. N. 
18 | L E T- 
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LETTER XVII. 


The Earl of PETERBOROW: to. Mr. POPE:. 


| 1732. 
1 AM under the greateſt impatience to fee Dr. St at 
Bevi-Mount, and muſt ſignify my mind to him by another 
hand; it not being permitted me to hold correſpondence with 
the ſaid Dean, for no letter of mine can come to his hands. 
And whereas it is apparent, in this Proteſtant land, moft. 
eſpecially under the care of Divine Providence, that nothing 
can ſucceed or come to a happy iſſue without bribery ; there- 
fore let me know what he expects, to comply with my deſires, 
and it ſhall be remitted unto Him. | 
For, though I would not corrupt any man for the whole 
world, yet a benevolence may be given without any offence to » 
conſcience: every one muſt confeſs that gratification and cor- 
ruption are two diſtin terms; nay at worſt many good men 
hold, that, for a good end, ſome. very naughty meaſures may 
be made uſe of. | W 


This Letter and the Anſwer to it are printed in Mr. Pope's Works; but are too characteriſtical of 
his Lordſhip. and the Dean, to be here omitted. Charles daunt, lord viſcount Arialon, and tarl of 
Monmouth, fon of John lord viſcount Avalon, ſucceeding his ſuncle Henry in the earldom of Peterborow 
in 1697, was appointed firſt lord commithoner of the treaſury under king William III. He was 
ral and commander in chief of the forces ſent to Pain; and, in 1705, took Barcelona with a ſmall force; 
and in the winter following, with only 280 horſe and 900 foot, enterprized and accompliſhed the con- 
queſt of Yakntia ; and afterwards, with leſs than 10,000 men, drove the French army, conſiſting of above 
25,000 men, out of ain. He was alſo ambaſſador to the king of Sicily, and general of all the marine 

cers in Great Britain. See vol. X. p. 287. lis character is thus drain by lord Orrery: .* Lord 
« Peterborow's wit is eaſy and unaffected. He had made a moſt conſiderable figure in his day. His 
« character was amiable and uncommon, His life was a continued ſcene of variety. In his public and 
«private conduct he differed from moſt men, He had viſited all climates, but had ſtaid in none. He 
« was a citizen of the world. He conquered and maintained armies without money. His actions and 
« expreſſions were peculiar to himſelt. He was of a — to all fatigue ; and his courage 
eas beyond any conception of danger. He verified, in many in , whatever has been ſaid of ro- 
mantic heroes. He ſeems to have been fixed only in his friendſhips and moral principles. He had a 
« true regard and affection for Si and Pope, The Dean, in a ſhort copy of — (vol. IV. p. 1.) has 
« deſcribed him in a very particular manner, but ſo juſtly, that the four laſt ſtanzas will give a moſt per- 

« fect and compleat idea of lord Peterborg's perſon and military virtues,” Remarks, p. 136. N. 


Lt _ But,, 


* ” 


— * 
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But, Sir, I muſt give you ſame good news 1n relation to 
myſelf, becauſe I know you wiſh me well”: I am cured of 
ſome diſeaſes in my old age, which tormented mie very much 
in my youth. 

J was poſſeſt with violent and uneaſy paſſions, ſuch as a 
peeviſh concern for truth, and a ſaucy love for my country. 

When a Chriſtian Prieſt preached againſt the ſpirit of the 
Goſpel, when an Engliſh Judge deterrained againit Magna 
Charta, when the Miniſter acted againſt Common-lſenſe, I uſed 
to fret. 

Now, Sir, let what will happen, I keep mylelf in temper. 
As I have no flattering hopes, ſo I baniſh all uſeleſs fears: but 
as to the things of this world, I find myſelf in a condition be- 
yond expectation; it being evident, from a late parliamentary 
inquiry, that I have as much ready money, as much in the 
funds, and as great a perſonal eſtate, as fir Robert Sutton. 

If the Tranſlator of Homer find fault with this unheroic 
diſpoſition, or (what I more fear) if the Drapier of Ireland 
accuſe the Engh/bman of want of ſpirit; I filence you both 
with one line out of your own Horace, Q uid te exempra juvat 
ſpinis e pluribus una? For I take the whole to be ſo corrupted, 
that a cure in any part would but little avail. | 

| Your, &c. 


Ir. Pope, in his Imitations of Horace, thus beautifully deſcribes the friendſhip of the lords Boling- 
Sroke and —— ; * 
4 There, my retreat the beſt companions grace, 
« Chiefs out of war, and Stateſmen out of place: 
„There St. John mingles with my friendly bowl 
The Feaſt of Reaſon and the Flow of Soul: 
« And Hz, whoſe lightning pierc'd th' /Zer:an lines, 
No forms my quincunx, and now ranks my vines 
Or tames the genius of the ſtubborn plain, 
„ Almoſt as quickly as he conquer'd Spain,” N. 
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LETTER XVIII. 
Dr. SWI F T to the Earl of PETER BO RO W. 


My Lon p, 


1 NEVER knew or heard of any perſon ſo volatile and ſo 
fixt as your lordſhip: you, while your imagination is 
carrying you through every corner of the world, where you 
have or have not been, can at the ſame time remember to do 
offices of favour and kindneſs to the meaneſt of your friends; 
and, in all the ſcenes you paſſed, have not been able to attain 
that one quality peculiar to a great man, of forgetting every 
thing but injuries. Of this I am a living witneſs againſt you; 
for, being the moſt inſignificant of all your old humble ſer- 
vants, you were ſo cruel as never to give me time to aſk a. 
favour; but prevented me in doing whatever you thought I 
deſired, or could be for my credit or advantage. 

I have often admired at the capriciouſneſs of Fortune in 
regard to your lordſhip. She hath forced Courts to act againſt 
their oldeſt and moſt conſtant maxims ; to make you a Ge- 
neral-becauſe you had courage and conduct, an Ambaſſador 
becauſe you had wiſdom and: knowledge in the intereſts of- 
Europe, and an Admiral on account of your {kill in maritime 
affairs: whereas, according to the uſual method of Court pro- 
ceedings, I ſhould have been at the head of the Army, and 
you of the Church, or rather a Curate under the Dean of 
St. Patrick's. 

The archbiſhop of Dublin laments that he did not ſee your 
lordſhip till he was juſt upon the point of leaving The Bath :- 
I pray God you may have found ſucceſs in that journey; elſe 
I. ſhall continue to think there is a fatality in all your lord- 


ſhip's undertakings, which only terminate in your own ho- 
| | nour, 
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nour, and the good of the publick, without the leaſt advantage 
to your health or fortune. | 

I remember lord Oxford's miniſtry uſed to tell me, © That, 
* not knowing where to write 7 you, they were forced to 
« write ar you. It is ſo with me; for you are in one thing 
an Evangelical man, that you know not where to lay your head ; 
and I think you have no houſe. - Pray, my lord, write to me, 
that I may have the pleaſure, in this ſcoundrel country, of 
going about, and ſhewing my depending parſons a letter from 
the carl of Peterborow. | 

I am, Se. 


II. 


Jo the Right Honourable Sir JOHN STANLEY, Bart, 


1 HAVE had for ſeveral months a ſtrong application made 


me, by a perſon for whoſe virtue, honour, and good ſenſe, 
I have a great eſteem, to write to you in behalf of one of 
your tenants here, whoſe caſe I ſend you incloſed; and, if 
he relates it with truth and candour, I expe& you will com- 
ply with his requeſt, becauſe I have known you long, and 
have always highly eſteemed and loved you, as you cannot 
deny : I know you will think it hard for me, or any one, to 
interfere in a buſineſs of property. But I very well under- 
ſtand the practice of Iriſb tenants to Engliſb landlords, and of 
thoſe landlords to their tenants. Yet, if what Mr. Wilding 
defires is rightly repreſented, © That he hath been a great im- 
e prover, his offers reaſonable, his gains by no means exor- 
e bitant, and his payments regular; you neither muſt nor 
ſhall act as an Iriſb racking ſquire. I have inquired about 
this tenant, and hear a good account of his honeſty ; and 


that 
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that worthy friend who recommends him to.me durſt not de- 
ceive me: fo I fully reckon that you will obey: my com- 
mands, or ſhew me ſtrong reaſons to the contrary ;. in which 
caſe, I will break with that friend, and drive your tenant out 
of doors whenever he preſumes to open his lips again to me 
upon any occaſion... | 

I have one advantage by this letter, that it gives me a fair 
occaſion of inquiring after your health, and where you live, 
and how you employ your leifure, and what ſhare I' keep: 
in your good-will”, As to myſelf, years and infirmi-- 
ties have ſunk my ſpirits to nothing. My Engliſb friends 
are all either dead or in exile, or, by a prudent oblivion, have 
utterly dropped me ; having loved this preſent world, And: 
as to this country, I am only a favourite of my old friends the 
rabble; and I return their love, becauſe I know none elſe 
who deſerve it, May you live long happy and beloved, as 
you have ever been, by the beſt and wiſeſt of mankind l And 
if ever you happen to think of me, remember that I have 
always been, and ſhall ever continue, with the trueſt reſpect: 
and eſteem, Sir, mn 

Your moſt obedient and: 
obliged ſervant, 
py J.-SWIERT.. 
Dublin, Oct. 30, 1736. | | 


I know not the preſent ſtate of your family; but, if there 
be {till near you the ladies I had the honour to know, I de- 
fire to preſent them with my moſt humble ſervice. 

I am now at the age of blundering, in letters, ſyllables, words,, 
and half. ſentences, as you ſee, and muſt pardon. | 


v See vol. XII. p. 29. N. 
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DCE TTYT COX" 


Mr. POPE to the Earl of ORRERY. 
M Loxn, July 12, 1737. 
T HE pleaſure you gave me, in acquainting me of the 
1 Dean's better health, is one ſo truly great, as might 
content even your own humanity; and whatever my fincere 
opinion and reſpect of your lordſhip prompts me to wiſh 
from your hands for myſelf, your love for him makes me 
happy. Would to God my weight, added to yours, 
could turn his inclinations to this fade, that I might live 
to enjoy him here through your means, and flatter my- 
ſelf it was partly through my own ! But this, I fear, will 
never be the caſe; and I think it more probable his attrac- 
tion will draw me on the other fide, which, I proteſt, nothing 
leſs than a probability of dying at ſea, confidering the weak 
frame of my breaſt, would have hindered me from, two years 
| In ſhort, whenever I think of him, it is with the vexa- 
tion of all impotent paſſions, that carry us out of ourſelves 
only to ſpoil our quiet, and make us return to a reſignation, 
which is the moſt melancholy of all virtues, 


LETTER. XXI. 
Mr. POPE to the Earl of O R RE RV. 


April 2, 17 38. 


I WRITE by the ſame poſt that I received your very oblig- 
ing letter. The confideration you ſhew towards me, in the 
juſt apprehenſion that any news of the Dean's condition might 


Letters XX. XXI, and XXIV. were firſt printed in Lord Orrery's Remarks. The beſt excuſe for 
their inſertion is already ſuggeſted by his lordſhip; * a real defire of convincing the world, that the 
« affeftions of Swift and Pope ſubſiſted as entire and uninterrupted as their friends could wiſh, or their 
enemies regret.” In one of Swift lateſt Letters to lord Orrery, not long before he was loſt to all 
human comforts, he ſays, ** When you ſee my dear friend Pope, tell him I will anſwer his letter ſoon ; 
„ love him above all the reſt of mankind,” See Remarks, p. 147. N. | TY 


alarm 
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alarm me, is moſt kind and generous. The very laſt poſt I 
writ to him a long letter, little ſuſpecting him in that dan- 
gerous circumſtance?, I was fo far from fearing his health, 
that I was propoſing ſchemes, and hoping poſſibilities, for 
our meeting once more in this world. Iam weary of it; and 
ſhall have one reaſon more, and one of the ſtrongeſt that na- 
ture can give me (even when ſhe is ſhaking my weak frame to 
pieces! to be willing to leave this world, when our dear friend is. 
on the edge of the other. Yet J hope, I would fain hope, he 
may yet hover a while on the brink of it, to preſerve to this 
wretched age a relique and example of the laſft. 


"LB ET Rn 
To Mrs. HAMILTON. 


MaDam, | | 
_ ME days ago, my lord Orrery a had tlie aſſürance to 
ſhew me a letter of yours to him, where you did me the 
honour to ſay many things in my fayour, I read the letter 


with 

A Letter from the Dean to Mr. Pope (dated Avg. 8 and 24, 1738, and probably the laſt he ever 1 
received from Dr. Swift) begins thus: I have you of Tuly 25 ; and firſt, I defire you would look 8 
« upon me as a man worn with ger and ſunk by public as well as perſonal vexations, I have en- 

« tirely loſt my memory, uncapable of converſation by a cruel deafneſs, which has laſted almoſt a year, 

« and I deſpair of any cure.” The whole of this very affecting Letter is printed in the laſt volume 

of Mr. Pope's Works, and the Poſtſcript is extremely remarkable: Mr. Pope aving been long deſirous . 

to recover the Letters he had written to Dr. Swift, the Dean informs him, They were put up and | 
« ſealed, and in a very fate hand.” It is not clear who is meant by the /afe hand; and lord Orrery's Letter 
(which is ſubjoined to Dr. Swft's) ſeems to increaſe the difficulty. It appears, however, in Mr. 
Ruff heads Life of Pope, p- 467, that the. Letters were at laſt printed in Yeland with the Dean's con- 
currence; as he Greed the publiſher to ſubmit to any expunctions Mr. Pope infiſted on; © which - 
« (ſays that gentleman to Mr. Allen) is all that I can obtain; and I know not whether to make any uſe - 
« of it or no. They now offer to ſend me the Originals (which have been ſo long detained); and I 1 
« will accept of them (though they have done their job) that they may not have them to produce - 
«. againit me, in caſe there be any offenſive paſſages in them.” A few months afterwards Mr. 2 | 
tells Mr. Allen, It will pleaſe you to know that I have received the packet of letters from 4reland fa 
„by the means of lord Orrery. N. fp f 

Only daughter and heireſs of Jobs Hamilton, eſq. of Caledon, in the county of Brene; grand - 
daughter of Dr. Dopping, biſhop of Meath,' and niece of Dr, Dopping, biſhop of Offory. N. 

2 This noble lord was the only ſon and heir of Charles the fourth earl of Orrery (eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed by his controverfy with Dr. Bentley, and by his invention of that noble mathematical machine 
which, bearg his name) and was born Far. 2, 8 9, 1728 (being then lord Bg, he _ 

2 rites. 
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with great delight; but at the ſame time I reproached his 
lordſhip for his preſumption, in pretending to take a lady 
from me, who had made ſo many advances, and confeſſed 
herſelf to be nobody's goddeſs but mine. However, he had the 
boldneſs to aſſure me, that he had your conſent to take him 
for a huſband. I therefore command you, never to accept 
him without my leave under my own hand and ſeal. And as 
Ido not know any lady in this kingdom of ſo good ſenſe, or 
ſo many accompliſhments; I have at laſt, with a heavy heart, 
permitted him to make himſelf the happieſt man in the world ; 
for I know no fault in him, except his treacherous dealing 
with me, 

Pray God make you happy in yourſelves and each other 
And believe me to be, with the trueſt eſteem and reſpect, 


Madam, 8 . 
| Your moſt obedient 
and obliged ſervant, 
J. SWIFT, 


|  Deanry-bouſe, Dublin, un 8, 1738. 
I have neither mourning paper nor gilt, at this time ; and, if 
I had, I could not tell which I ought to chuſe. 


ried Henrietta Hamilton, youngeſt daughter of George earl of Orkney. » 28, 1731, on his 
Father's e, he became John earl of Orrery, And a few months after we find y 3 in 
vol. XIII. of this collection) his lordſhip was greatly applauded for a ſpeech he made againſt the Army 
Bill; on which occaſion we find his name, with that of many other lords, in a proteſt, March 7, 
1731-2 ; and again, on the 2gth of the ſame month, on a clauſe in the bill for receiving the duties on 
falt. Yet the author of the Lib P has aſſerted (as Mr. Duncombe obſerves) that lord Orrery did 
not take his ſeat as an Engii/b baron all Nov. 7, 1735; a miſtake which has been copied into the 

my Britannica. The counteſs of Orrery died Aug. 22, 1732. After being a 


Supplement to the Bog 

widower near ſix years, his lordſhip married the-amiable lady to whom this letter is addreſſed. A let- 
ter from him, to the Dean, on this occafion, dated June 29, 1738, the day before their nuptials, is 
pou ed in vol. XIII. Lett. XI. This lady died Nov. 24, 7 and his lordſhip Nov. 16, 1762. 
His character and a ſketch of his life, by Mr. Duncombe, is prefixed to his lordſhip's Letters from hah. 
The Dean, in his will, bequeathed to lord Orrery, The enameled filver to diſtinguiſh bottles 
« of wine by, given to me by his excellent lady, and the half-length picture of the late counteſs of 
* Oriuq in the drawing - room. N. 


7 
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LETTER XXII. 
To Mr. FAULKNER © 


'SIR), 


I deſire you will print the following paper, in what manner 
you think moſt proper. You ſee my deſign in it : I be- 
lieve no man had ever more difficulty, or leſs encourage- 


ment, to beſtow his whole fortune for a charitable uſe. 
I am your humble ſervant, 


' Thurſday, July 13, 173838. J. SWIFT. 


| is known enough, that the abovenamed Doctor hath, 

his laſt will and teſtament, bequeathed his whole for- 
tune WERE ſome legacies) to build and endow an hoſpital, 
in or near this city, for the ſupport of lunaticks, ideots, and 
thoſe they call incurables. But the difficulty he lies under 
is, that his whole fortune conſiſts in mortgages on lands, and 
other the like ſecurities ; for, as to purchaſing a real eſtate in 
lands, for want of active friends, he finds it impoſſible ; fo 
that, much againſt bis will, if he ſhould call in all his money 
lent, he knows not where to find a convenient eſtate, in a 
tolerable part of the kingdom, which can be bought; and, 
in the mean time, his whole fortune muſt lie dead in the 
hands of bankers. The great misfortune is, that there ſeems 
not ſo much public virtue left among us, as to have any re- 
gard for a charitable deſign ; becauſe none but the aforeſaid 
unfortunate objects of charity will be the better for it. How- 
ever, the ſaid Doctor, by calling in the ſeveral ſums he hath 
lent, can be able, with ſome difficulty, to purchaſe three 
hundred pounds per annum in lands, for the endowment of 


the ſaid hoſpital, if thoſe lands could be now purchaſed ; 
oth 
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otherwiſe he muſt leave it, as he hath done in his will, to 
the care of his executors, who are very honeft, wiſe, and 
conſiderable gentlemen, his friends ; and yet he hath known 
ſome of very fair and deſerved credit, prove very negligent 
truſtees. The Doctor is now able to lend two thouſand 
pounds, at five per cent. upon good ſecurity ; of which the 
principal, after his deceaſe, is to be diſpoſed of, by his exe- 
cutors, in buying lands for the further endowment of the ſaid 
hoſpital, | | 


LETTER XXIV. 
Mr. POPE to the Earl of ORRERY. 


Twitnam, Nov. 7. 


HEN you get to Dublin (whither I direct this, ſup- 
poſing you will ſez our dear friend as ſoon as poſlible) 
pray put the Dean in mind of me, and tell him I hope he re- 
ceived my laſt. Tell him how dearly I love, and how greatly 
I honour him: how greatly I reflect on every teſtimony of his 
friendſhip ; how much I reſolve to give the beſt I can of my 
eſteem for him to poſterity b; and aſſure him the world has 
nothing in it I admire fo much; nothing, the loſs of which I 
ſhould regret fo much, as his genius and his virtues, 


Whenever Dr. Stout name occurs in the works of Mr. Pope, it is * is thermo | 
1 The only line in which cenſure ſeems intended is in Imitations of Horace, 
Book I. Ep. vi. 


And Swift cry wiſely, Vive la Bagatell ” 


This, however, if not a compliment, is at leaſt a very delicate reproof. It has been well obſerved, by a 
' judicious and valuable writer, that there are many things which we muſt expect to meet with, Chit it 
would be hard to bear, if a compenſation were not to be found in honeſt endeavours to do well, in vir- 
wous aſſections and connexions, and in harmleſs and reaſonable amuſements. And why ſhould not a 
wan amuſe himſelf ſometimes? Vue la Bagatelle! See Aviſon on Mufical Expreſſion, p- 156; and the 
4 * the learned Commentator on the above line of Mr. Pope, and on l ver. 17 
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LETTER XXV. 
To the Rev. Mr. SHERIDAN. 


| Terſe I ow I ane you are wry. 
Am I fay vain a Rabble is, 7 
AUD Vo tea rue ry dy you ſale you tye in ſervice he: 
Said link way mere Aſs, eat red Eye, add noſe fight O. 
Quipp ye knife all or tame Puſs Eaſt. Tea-Mary Tuck Sir; 
Tea may rent Family are eaſe. Anne lewd is cart is? Veal 
ſome no in dull jeſti? Anne lo Cuz ty by place eat? Meer Rum 
ſpare O Freak went her Bib is: Lack Tea compleat : Ayd is, 
ride eaſe, Lock were is, do neck fat I gat us eaſe. A ry debt 
nay Rage in a, eat may right us tye by? Do my Tea here I 
Eggs peckt have I; faid may day ſay piſt I. Uſquebach come 
. aen Aſs: Force an I buy aſs her o buſs Eaſt: Codd mark a 
Toryes nice Eye aſs I dumb mine I may hay bent. Said poſt 
hoſe Dairy lick toes and noſe vain I. Vou buy inn do mow 
can at us bone um Salt em by beam us, fign on Mealy 
orem fall or no. Satyr nigh, dye eaſe noſe ty feaſt us eaſt. 
May come air is ; Sigh mull fake ray to Carmen a Pan game 
us. Ride end um, buy bend um e'er it come fo daily buſs; 
nigh leaſt carry us invite a. | 
Sick Dice it Whore ah ſee us: 
| Spare take um Sick way pot you it wag and Team 
Fall cer he taſt a. | 
Et a lye bye: 
| Back um in Ray mote is Carrmen are you Pye-buſs, 
Said; For. tune a lay to fave an eggo o ſhow, 
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Sate I ſope I nor fight ha ſhown um: add fine em proper 
and *um Eaſt. Valiant a Mice I veſtry, eat you in Shoe pair 


vally Aſs. 
Ah my Cuz veſt are, 
ne Day can us ©, 


LETTER XXVI. 
To SAMUEL BINDON, Egg. 


| \'OL LES abuti, Has an acuti. 
No laſſo finis, Molli divinis. 
Omi de armis tres, Imi na dis tres. 
Cantu diſco ver Meas alo ver? 


= 
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— 


TO STE LL A, 
On her BIxTH-Dar, 1721-2. 


HIL E, Stella, to your laſting praiſe 
The Muſe her annual tribute pays, 

While I aſſign myſelf a taſk | 

Which you expect, but ſcorn to aſk ; 

If I perform this taſk with pain, 

Let me of partial Fate complain; 

You every year the debt enlarge, 

I grow leſs equal to the charge: 

In you, each virtue brighter ſhines, 

But my poetic vein declines ; 

My harp will ſoon in vain be ſtrung, 

And all your virtues left unſung : 

For none among the upſtart race 

Of Poets dare aſſume my place; 

Vol. IX. PazxTII, Gg g | ' Your 
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Your worth will be to them unknown, 
They muſt have Sze//a's of their own; 
And thus, my ſtock of wit decay'd z 
I dying leave the debt unpaid, 

Unleſs „as my heir, 

Will anſwer for the whole arrear. 


HELTER SKELTER; 


O R, 


The Huzand Cx after the ArTORNIESõ, upon their 


And with powder'd caps and wigs, Sir, 


riding the CIRCUIT. 


N OW the active young Attomies 
Briſkly travel on their journies, 
Looking big as any giants, 
On the horſes of their clients, 
Like ſo many little Mors's 
With their tikers at their a—s, 
Brazen-hilted, lately burnifh'd, 
And with hargch buckles furniſh'd, 
And with whips and ſpurs ſo neat, 
And with jockey coats compleat, 
And with boots ſo very greaſy, 
And with ſaddles eke fo eaſy, 
And with bridles fine and gay, 
Bridles borrow'd for a day, 
Bridles deſtin'd far to roam, 

Ah! never, never to come home. 
And with hats ſo very big, Sir, 


And 
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And with ruffles to be ſhewn, 

Cambrick ruffles not their own, 

And with Holland ſhirts fo white, 

Shirts becoming to the fight, 

Shirts be-wrought with Gterent letters, 

As belonging to their betters, 

With their pretty tinſel'd boxes, 

Gotten from their dainty doxies, 

And with rings ſo very trim, 

Lately taken out of lim— 

And with very little pence, 

And as very little ſenſe, | 

With ſome law, bur little juſtice; 

Having ſtolen from my hoſteſs, 

From the barber and the cutler, 

Like the ſoldicr from the futler ; 

From the vititner and the taylor, 

Like the felon from the jaylor ; 

Into this and t'other county, 

Living on the public bounty; 

Thorough town and thorough village, 

All to plunder, all to pillage ; 

Thorough mountains, thorough vallies, 

Thorough ſtinking lanes and alleys, 
Some — wi cb farmers ſpouſes, 

And make merry in their houſes; 

Some to tumble country wenches 

On their ruſhy beds and benches, 

And, if they begin a fray, 


Draw their ſwords, and — run a 
All to murder equity, 

And to take a double fee; ; 

Till the people all are quiet, 

And forget to broil and riot, 


Ggg2 Low 
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Low in pocket, cow'd in courage, 


Safely glad to ſup their porridge, 


And Vacation's over — then, 


Hey, for London town again. 


ACTOPFy VERSES 


Upon Two cthibrared Modern 8 | 


EHOLD, thoſe monarch-oaks, that riſe 
With lofty branches to the ſkies, 
Have large proportion'd roots that grow | 
With equal longitude below : 
Two bald, that now in faſhion reign, 
Moſt aptly this device explain: 
If this to clouds and ſtars will venture, 
That creeps as far to reach the centre; 
Or, more to ſhew the thing I mean, 
Have you not o'er a ſawpit ſeen, | 
A ſkill'd mechanick, that has ſtood 
High on a length — proſtrate wood, 
Who hir'd a ſubterraneous friend, 
To take his iron by the end ; 
But which excell'd was never found, 
The man above, or under ground. 


The Moral is ſo plain to hit, 
That, had I been the God of Wit, 
Then, in a ſawpit and wet weather, 


Should Young and Philips*drudge together. 


This is to be underſtood as a cenſure only of the poetical character of thoſe gentlemen. As mer, 
me Dean eſteemed them both; and on Philips in parti NE cred many fignal 50 of friendſhip. N. 


I | _ THE 
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THE DAY OF JUDGEMENTS®. 


W ITH a whirl. of thought oppreſs d, 
I ſunk from reverie to reſt. 

An horrid viſion ſeiz d my head, , 
I ſaw the graves give up their dead | 
ove, arm'd with terrors, burſts the ſkies, 
And thunder roars, and lightning flies ! 
Amaz'd, confus'd, its fate unknown, 
The world ſtands trembling at his throne ! 
While each pale finner hung his head, _ 
Jove, nodding, ſhook the heavens, and ſaid: 
« Offending race of human-kind, 

&« By nature, reaſon, learning, blind; 

“ You who, through frailty, ſtepp'd aſide; 

« And you who never fell, zhrough pride; 
«© You who in different ſects were ſnamm d, 
« And come to ſee each other damn'd ; 

ce (So ſome folk told you, but they knew 
“No more of Joe's deſigns than you) 

« The world's mad buſineſs now is oer, 

« And I reſent theſe pranks no more. 

. to ſuch blockheads ſet my wit! 

] damn ſuch fools! —Go, go, you're ht. 


b This Poem now appears for the firſt time in any collection of the Dean's works. That it is the- 
genuine production of his maſterly pen, lord Chferfield thus bears teſtimony : * I cannot but acknow- - 
edge the obligation we have to you, Sir, for the light which you have thrown, upon the follies and 
« outrages of the different ſects. The weapons you employ againſt thoſe madmen, or rather thoſe im- 
« poſtors, are the only ſuitable ones; to make uſe of any others, would be imitating them: they muſt 
* be attacked by rigzeute, and puniſhed with contempt, A propos of thoſe fanaticks ; I fend you 
« here incloſed a piece upon that ſubject, written by the late Dean Swift» I believe tyou will not 
& diſlike it, You will eatily gueſs why it never was printed: it is authentic; and I have the 
« griginal in his own hand-writing, His Jupiter, at the day of judgement, treats them as-you do, and , 
« as - deſerve to be treated,” Letter (ccL1v) to M. Yoltaire, Aug. 27, t752.—Seclord Chefter- . 
feld opinion of Yoltaire's writings, and particularly of The Henriade, and Sifcle. de Louis XIV. 


Letters ccLiv. CcLIx, N. 
Verſes: 
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Horace, finely bound. 


Written by Dr. J. Sica nc. 
HO RACE ſpeaking] 
7 O U'VE read, Sir, in poetic ſtrain, 
How Varus and the Mantuan ſwain 
Have on my birth-day been invited 
(But I was forc'd in verſe to write it) 
Upon a plain repaſt to dine, 
And taſte my old Campaniam wine; 
But I, who all punctilios hate, 
Though long familiar with the great, 
Nor glory in my reputation, 
Am come without an invitation; 
And, though I'm us'd to right Falernian, 
I'll deign for once to tafte Jernian; 
But fearing that you might diſpute 
(Had I put on my common fuit) 
My breeding and my politeſſe, 
I vifit in a birth-day dreſs ; 
My coat of pureft Turkey red, 
With gold embroidery richly ſpread ; 
To which Tve ſure as good pretenſions 
As Iriſh lords who ftarve on penſions. 
What though proud minifters of ſtate 
Did at your anti-chamber wait; 


What though your Oxfords and your St. Jobni 


Have at your levee paid attendance; 
And Peterborough and great Or mond, 
With many chiefs who now are dormant, 


Verſes ſent to the DAN on his Birth-day, with Pixz's 


© Printed in the Fourth volume of Dogg Collection. A letter from Dr. Scan to Dr. Swift may 
be ſecn in vol. XIII. p. 53. This ingenious young gentleman was at laſt unfortunately murdered in 
Hay, ice vol. XIII. p. 144. N. 
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Have laid aſide the general's ſtaff 

And public cares, with you to laugh ; 

Yet I ſome friends as good can name, 

Nor lefs the darling ſons of Fame ; 

For ſure my Pollio and Macenas 

Were as good ſtateſmen, Mr. Dean, as 

Either your Bolingbroke or Harley, 

Though they made Lewis beg a parley ; 

And as for Mordaunt, your lay'd hero, 
I'll match him with my Dru/us Nero. 

You'll boaſt, perhaps, 72 favourite Pope; 

But Virgil is as good, I ho Pe 

I own indeed I — t Hut any 

To equal Helſbam and Delany; 

Since, Arbens brought forth Socrates, 

A Grecian ifle Hippocrates ; 

Since Tully liv d before my time, 

And Galen bleſs d another clime. 

Lou'll plead perhaps, at my requeſt, 

To be admitted as a gueſt, 

« Your hearing's bad” — but why ſuch fears? 

I ſpeak to eyes, and not to ears; 

And for that reaſon wiſely took 

The form you fee me in, a book, 

Attack'd by ſlow-devouring moths, 

By rage of barbarous Hun and Goths; 

By Bentley's notes, my deadlieſt foes, 

By Creech's rhimes and Dunſters proſe ; 

I found my boaſted wit and fare 

In their ws hands almoſt expire : 

Yet ſtill they but in vain affail'd ; 

For, had their violence prevail'd, 

And in a blaſt deſtroy d my fame, 

They would * partly miſs'd their aim; 


Since 
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Since all my ſpirit in thy page 
Defies the Y andals of this age. 
*Tis yours to ſave theſe ſmall remains 
From future pedants muddy brains, 
And fix my long- uncertain fate, 
You beſt know how—which way ?—tranſlate *, 


On GallsTOWN Ho us Ez. 
By Dr. Dx LAN vf. 


* I S ſo old, and ſo ugly, and yet ſo convenient, 
You're ſometimes in pleaſure, though often in pain 
in't. 


Tis ſo large you may lodge a ſew friends with eaſe in't, 


You may turn and ſtretch at your length, if you pleaſe, 
in't; | | 

"Tis fo little, the family live in a preſs in't, 

And poor lady Betty has ſcarce room to dreſs in't; 

"Tis {o cold in the winter, you can't bear to lie in't, 

And fo hot in the ſummer, you're ready to fry in't; 

"Tis ſobrittle twould ſcarce bear the weight of a tun, 

Yet fo ſtaunch, that it keeps out a great deal of ſun ; 

Tis ſo crazy, the weather with eaſe beats quite through it, 

And you're forc'd every year in ſome part to renew it; 


"Tis fo ugly, ſo uſeful, ſo big, and fo little, 


Iii fo ſtaunch, and fo crazy, fo ſtrong, and ſo brittle, 


The few ſpecimens exiſting of Dr. Si imitations of Horace muſt occaſion a regret that we have 
not more. N. a 

The ſeat of George Rochfort, eſq. father to the earl of Belvidere. Several pleaſantries of this 
gentleman, Dr. Delany, and a groupe of their intimate friends, are to be found in different parts of 
this collection. q 

f See the Dean's poetical epiſtle to this gentleman, vol. VIII. part ii. p. 170. He was many 
vears dean of Down; and died May 7, 1768, aged 83, N. 


Daughter of the carl of Drogheda, and married to George Rochfort, eſq. N. 


7 "Tis 
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*Tis at one time ſo hot, and another ſo cold, 
It is part of the new, and part of the old  . + 
It is juſt half a bleſſing, and juſt half a curſe 
I wiſh then, dear George, i it were better or worls, / 


An O0 D E to 8 PRI N Gh. 


Suppoſed to 43 been written by the celebrated VANESS A, 


in conſequence of her paſſon ord Dean Swir r. 


H ATL, bluſhing goddeſs, beauteous Spring,” 
Who, in thy Jocund train, doſt bring” 

Loves and Graces, {miling Hours, | 

Balmy breezes, fragrant flowers, 

Come, with tints of roſeate hue, 

Nature's faded charms renew. - , 


Yet why ſhould I thy preſence, hail? 
To me no more the breathing gale 
Comes fraught with ſweets, no more the roſe 
With ſuch tranſcendent beauty blows, 
As when Cadenus bleſt the ſcene, . 
And ſhar'd with me thoſe joys ſerene. 
When, unperceiy'd, the lambent fire 
Of friendſhip kindled new defire ; 
Still liſtening to his tuneful tongue, 
The truths which angels might have ſung, 
Divine impreſt their gentle ſway, 
And ſweetly ſtole my ſoul away. 


For this and the following Ode, we are indebted to the Annual Regifter, A. D. 1767. It is of 
little conſequence whether nag" t compoſitions were really written by the unfortunate lady to 
whom they are-aſcribed. Th {t be allowed to be very happily eriſtic. See Cadenus 
Vaneſſa, in vol. III. and Dr. efevorth's Life of the Dean. 
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M guide, inftrudtor, loves, friend, 
(Dear names h in one idea blend; 
On fill conjoin d, your incenſe riſe, 
And waft ſweet odours to the ſkics. 


An © DE W s U O N 


by the Same. 


H Pallas PEinvoke thy aid F 
” Vouchſafe to hear a wretched maid 
By tender love depreſt; 
Tis juſt that thou ſhould'ſt heal the matt 
Inflicted by thy ſubtle art, 
And calm my troubled breaſt. 


No random ſhot from Cupid's bow, 
But by thy guidance,. ſoft and. flow, 

It ſunk within my heart ; | 
Thus, Love being arm d with Wiſdom's foros, 
In vain I try to ſtop its courſe, | 

In vain — the dart. 


O goddeſs, break the fatal league, 

Let Love, with Folly and Intrigue, 
More fit affociates find ! 

And thou alone, within my breaſt, 

Ol! deign to ſoothe my griets to reſt, 
And heal my tortur'd mind. 


On 
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On the DRAPIE RI 


By WiildaM DUN AKI x, b. 


T ]JNDONE by by fools at home, abroad by knaves, 
The Iſle of Saints became the land of ſlaves, 

Trembling beneath her proud oppreflor's hand; 

But, when thy reaſon thunder'd through the land, 

Then all the public ſpirit breath d in thee, 

And all, except the ſons of guilt, weve free, 

Bleſt Ille, bleſt Patriot, ever-glorious ſtrifel 

You gave her Freedom, as ſhe gave you Life! 

Thus Cato fought, whom Brutus copied well, 

And with thoſe rights, for which you ftand, he fell. 


A TOWN ECLOGU 8k. 
Scene, The Ron Exchange. 


Cor. OW the keen ri rigour of the Winter's o'er, 
No hail deſcends, and froſts can pinch no more, 

Whilf other girls confeſs the genial Spring, | 

And laugh aloud, or amorous ditties ſing, 


Secure from cold their lovely necks diſplay, 
And throw each uſeleſs chafing- diſh away, 


i See the tranſlation of Carberia Rupes in vol. IV. part i. In the Select Poctical Works of Dr» 
Dunkin, publiſned at Dublin. in 1770, are four well - choſen com * to the Dean on his birth - day. 
and a very humorous poetical advertiſement for a copy of Vigil Traveſtie, which, at the Dean's requeit, 
Dr. Dunkin had much corrected, and atterwards loſt, After n a ſtmnall reward to whoever ww 
xeſtore it, he adds, 
Or it, when this book ſhall be offer'd to ſale, 

« Any printer will ito op it, the bard will not fail 

+ To make over the iſſues and profits accruin 

From thence to the printer, tor his care in Þ> doi doing; 

3 Provided he firſt to the poet will ſend it, 

« That where it is wrong, he may alter and mend it.” 

Two inſtances of Dr. $:vi/7s regard for this ingenious writer may be ſeen in this collection, vol. VII. 


part i. p. 229; and vol. VIE. ii. p. 187. * two of Dr, Duakis';s Letters, acknowledging his 
obl; 2 are prin ed in vol. XIII. p. 132. 229. YG 
« Furſt printed in fiith volume of Tatler, No ws. N. 
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Why fits my Pbillis diſcontented here, 


Nor feels the turn of the revolving year? 


Why on that brow dwell ſorrow and diſmay, 


Phil. Ah, Gorydon !. Survey the Gange around, 


Through all the "Change no wretch like me is found : 
Alas! the day, when J poor heedleſs maid ER, 


Was to your rooms in Linco/n"s-Inz betray d, 


Then how you ſwore, how many vows you made 


Ye liſtening Zephyrs, that o'erheard: his love, 
Waſt the {oft accents to the gods above. 
Alas! the day; for oh, eternal ſhame! 
J fold you handkerchicfs, and loſt 'my fame. 

Cor. When I forget the favour you beſtow'd, 
Red herrings ſhall be ſpawn'd in Burn Road. 
Fleet-ſtreet transform'd become a flowery green, 
And maſs be ſung where opera's are ſeen. 
The wealthy cit, and the. St. James s beau, 
Shall change their quarters, and their joys "me 
Stock-jobbing-this to Jonathan s ſhalkcome,. * 
At the Groom Porter's that play off his pl 

Phil. But what to me does all that love ni. 78) 
If, whilſt I doze at home o ex porter's ale, 2 
Each night with wine and wenches you regale? 
My live- long hours in anxious cares are paſt, 
And raging hunger lays my beauty waſte. 
On Templars ſpruce in vain I glances throw, 
And with ſhrill voice invite them as they go. 
Expos'd in vain my gloſſy ribbands ſhine, 
And unregarded wave upon the twine. 
The week flies round, and when my profit's known, 
I hardly clear enough to change a crown. 


Cor. Hard fate of virtue, thus to be diſtreſt, 


| Thou faireſt of thy trade, and far the beſt! 


Where Loves were wont to ſport, and Smiles to play? 


| 
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As fruitmens ſtalls the ſummer- market grace, 
And ruddy peaches them; as firſt in place 
Plum- cake is ſeen o'er: kues paſtry ware, 

And ice on that; ſo Ph//;s does appear 
In play-houſe and in-Park, above the MDT 
Of belles mechanic, elegantly dreft.. 

Phil. And yet Crepundia, that conceited fair, 
Amidſt her toys, affects a ſaucy air, 

And views me —— with a ſcornful eye. 

Cor. She might as well with bright Cleora vie. 
- Phil. With this large petticoat I ſtrive in vain 

To hide my folly paſt, and coming pain; : 
"Tis now no ſecret; ſhe; and fifty more, 

Obſerve the ſymptoms I had once before. 
A ſecond babe at Wapping mult be plac'd,. 
When I ſcarce bear the charges of the laſt. 

Cor. What I could raiſe I ſent ; a pound of plums, 
Five ſhillings, and a coral for his gums; 
To-morrow I intend him ſomething more. 

Phil. I ſent a frock and pair of ſhoes before. 

Cor. However, you ſhall home with me to-night, 
Forget your cares, and revel in delight. 


J have in ſtore a pint or two of wine, 
Some cracknels, and the remnant of a chine. 


And now on either ſide, and all around, 
The weighty ſhop-boards fall,.and bars: reſound 3, 


Each ready ſempftreſs flips her pattins on, 
And ties her hood, preparing to be gone, 


L. B. W. H. J. S., 8. T. 


E PI- 


1. r o E Ms On 


E P IG R A M. 


PEHOLD! a proof of 1rif6 ſenſe! 
Here Iriſb wit is ſeen! c. 
When nothing's left, that's youth 


We build a magazine. . 


— 


— tt n £ 5. 


On Signora Do HTTII IA. 


O UR ſchook-maſter may rave 1'th' fit 
Of claſſic beauty hc & i//a, 

Not all his birch inſpires ſuch wit 

As th' ogling beams of Dosmitilla. 


Let nobles toaſt, in bright champain, 
Nymphs higher born than Domitilla; 
T'll drink her health, again, again, 
In Berkeley's tar, or ſars-parilla. 


At Goodman g-Fiald Ive much admir'd 


The poſtures ſtrange of Monſieur Brilla; 
But what are they to the ſoft ſtep, 


The gliding air, of Domitilla ? 


| The Dean, in his lunacy, had ſome intervals of ſenſe; at which time his guardians, or phyfic- 
ans, took him out for the air. On one of theſe days, when they came to the Park, Swift remarked a 
new building, which he had never ſeen, and aſked what it was deſigned for. To which Dr. Xingsbury 
- anſwered, * That, Mr. Dean, is the magazine for arms and powder, for the ſecurity of the city.” 
« Oh! oh?” fays the Dean, pulling out his pocket-book, let me take an item of that. This is 
«worth remarking : my tablets, as Homies ſays, my tablets—memory put down that! Whieh pro- 
duced the above lines, ſaid to be the laſt he ever wrote. See the Annual Regifter for 1759, p. 328; 
where are ſome other characteriſtical anecdotes of our author. 


Virgil 
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Firgil has eterniz'd in ſong 
The flying footſteps of Camilla 
Sure, as a prophet, he was wrong ; 


He might have dream'd' of Domitilla. 


Great Theodoſs conderan'd a town 
For thinking ithof. his. Placilla, 

And duce take Lawdoy, if fome knight: 
O' th' city wed not Domitilla. 


I heeler, Sir George, in travels wiſe, 
Gives us a medal of Plantilla ;. 

' But O! the empreſs has not eyes, 
Nor lips, nor breaft, like Domitilla. 


Not all the wealth of plunder d [:aly, 
Pil'd on the mules, of king At- tila, 

Is worth one glove (I'll not tell a bit a lic) 
Or garter, ſnateh d from Domitillas 


Five years a nymph at cert hamlet, 
Y-cleped- Harrow of the Hill, a- 

—— bus'd much my heart, and was a damn d let 
To verſe—but now for Domitilla. | 


Dan Pope conſigns Belinda s watch 
To the fair Sylphid Momentilla, 
And thus I offer up my catch 
To th' ſnow-white hands of Domitulla. 


On the Counteſs of DONEGAL. 


NERRING heaven, with bounteous hand, 
Has form'd a model for your land, 
Whom Jove endow'd with every grace: 
The glory of the Granard race; hed ce 1 
2 | Now 
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Now deſtin'd by the powers divine, 

The bleſſing of another line. 
Then, would you paint a matchleſs dame, 
Whom you'd eonſign to endleſs fame? 
Invoke not Cythered's aid, Z2 
Nor borrow from the blue-ey d maid, 
Nor need you on the Graces call; — 
Take qualities from Donegal. 


9 


ADD We Charader of the INTELLIGENCER. 
8 a thorn- buſh, or oaken-bough, 


Stuck in an Trif cabbin's brow, 
Above the door, at country-fair, 
Betokens Entertainment there ; 

So bays on poets brows have been 

Set, for a ſign of wit within. 

And as ill neighbours in the night 

Pull down an alehouſe buſh for ſpite ; 

The laurel fo, by poets worn, 

Is by the teeth of Envy torn ; 

Envy, a canker-werm which gears 

Thoſe ſacred leaves that lightning ſpares. 
And now, t'exemplify chis moral, 

Tom having earn'd a twig of laurel | 
(Which, meaſur'd on his head, was found 
Not long enough to reach halt round, 

But, like a girl's cockade, was tied 

A trophy, on his temple- ſide); 

Paddy repin'd to fee him wear 

This badge of honour in his hair, 
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And thinking this cockade of wit 
Would his own temples bett er fit, 
Forming his Muſe by © Smedley's model, 
Lets drive at Tom's devoted noddle, 
Pelts him by turns with verſe and proſe, 
Humms like a hornet at his noſe, -+ 
At length, preſumes to vent his ſatire on 
The Dean, Tom's honour'd friend and patron. 
The eagle in the tale, ye know, 
Teaz'd by a buzzing waſp below, 
Took wing to Jove, and hop'd to reſt 
Securely in the thunderer's breaſt, 
In vain; even there, to ſpoil his nod, 
The /þiteful inſect ſtung the god. 
AN EG ES&AM 

F RIEN D n Runde fell with grievous bump, 

Upon his reverential rump': 
Poor rump, thou hadſt been better ſped, 
Had thou been join'd to Boulter s head: 


A head ſo weighty and profound, 
Would needs have kept thee from the ground. 


A YOUNG LADY'S COMPLAINT, 


FOR 
The Stay of the DEAN in EnGLand. 


LOW, ye Zephyrs, gentle gales ; 

Gently fill the ſwelling fails. 
Neptune, with thy trident long, 
Trident three-fork'd, trident ſtrong ; 


A dean then in Jreland, and would-be-poet, who hoped to arrive at fame, by attacking that of 


ether writers, 


* Biſhop of Derry. 508 
VoI. IX. Parr II. 111 And 
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And ye MWereids fair and gay, 
Fairer than the roſe in May, 

Mereids living in deep caves, 
Gently waſh'd with gentle waves; 
Wereids, Neptune, lull aſleep 
Ruffling ſtorms, and ruffled deep; 
All around, in pompous ſtate, 

On this richer Argo wait : 

Argo, bring my Golden-fleece, 
Argo, bring him to his Greece. 
Will Cadenus longer ſtay ? 

Come, Cadenus, come away ; 
Come with all the haſte of love, 
Come unto thy turtle-dove. 

The ripen'd cherry on the tree 
Hangs, and only hangs for thee, 
Luſcious peaches, mellow pears, 
Ceres with her yellow ears, 

And the grape, both red and white, 
Grape inſpiring juft delight ; 

All are ripe and courting ſue, 

To be pluck d and preſs d by you. 
Pinks have loſt their blooming red, 
Mourning hang their drooping head, 


Every flower languid ſeems, 


Wants the colour of thy beams, 
Beams of wondrous force and power, 
Beams reviving every flower. 

Come, Cadenus, blefs once more,, 
Bleſs again thy native ſhore ; 

Bleſs again this drooping iſle, 

Make its weeping beauties ſmile, 
Beauties that thine abſence mourn, 
Beauties wiſhing thy return: 


14 


Come, 
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Come, Cadenus, come with haſte, 
Come before the winter's blaſt ; 
Swifter than the lightning fly, 


Or I, like Vaneſſa, die. 


1 E T . R 


TY 
T HE D E A N, 
When in ENGLAND, in MDCCXXVI, 


* OU will excuſe me, I ſuppoſe, 
For ſending rhyme inſtead of proſe, 
Becauſe hot weather makes me lazy; 

To write in metre is more eaſy. 


While you are trudging London town, 
I'm ſtroling Dublin up and down; 
While you converſe with lords and dukes, 
I have their betters here, my books: 
Fix'd in an elbow-chair at eaſe, 
I chuſe companions as I pleaſe, 
I'd rather have one {angle ſhelf 
Than all my friends, except yourſelf; 
For, after all that can be ſaid, 
Our beſt acquaintance are the dead, 
While you're in raptures with o Fauſtina, 
I'm charm'd at home, with our Sheel:na. 
While you are ſtarving there in ſtate, 
I'm cramming here with butchers meat : 
You ſay, when with thoſe lords you dine, 
1 treat you with the beſt of wine, 

o Signora Fanſtina, a famous talian ſinger, 


1112 Burgundy, 
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Burgundy, Cyprus, and Tokay ; 

Why ſo can we, as well as they. 

No reaſon then, my dear good Dean, 

But you ſhould travel home again. 

What tho' you mayn't in Ireland hope 

To find ſuch folk as Gay and Pope; 

If you with rhymers here would ſhare 

But half the wit that you can ſpare, 

I'd lay twelve eggs, that, in twelve days, 

You'd make a dozen Popes and Gays. 
Our weather's good, our ſky is clear, 

We've every joy, if you were here; 

So lofty and fo bright a ſky | 

Was never ſeen by Tre/and's eye] 

I think it fit to let you know, 

This week J ſhall to Qui/ca go; 

To fee Mc* Fayden's horney brothers, 

Firſt ſuck, and after bull their mothers. 

To ſee, alas! my wither'd trees! 

To ſee what all the country ſees ! 

My ftunted quicks, my famiſh'd beeves, 

My ſervants ſuch a pack of thieves ; 

My ſhatter'd firs, my blaſted oaks, 

My houſe in common to all folks; 

No cabbage for a ſingle fnail, 

My turnips, carrots, parſnips, fail; 

My no green peas, my few green ſprouts ; 

My mother always in the pouts; 

My horſes rid, or gone aſtray ; 

My fiſh all ſtol'n, or run away; 

My mutton lean, my pullets old, 

My poultry ſtarv'd, the corn all fold. 


A man, come now from Quilca, ſays, 


They've? ſtolen the locks from all your keys: 


eq, is the grand thief of the county of Cavan ; for whatever is ſtolen, if you inquire of a ſer- 
vant — it, the anſwer is, 40 They have ſtolen it.” len, you inquire of a 


Bur, 
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But, what muſt fret and vex me more, 

He ſays, They ſtole the keys before. 

They've ſtol'n the knives from all the forks ; 
And half the cows from half the fturks ; 
Nay more, the fellow ſwears and vows, 
They've ſtol'n the ſturks from half the cows : 
With many more accounts of woe, 

Yet, tho' the devil be there, III go: 

Twixt you and me, the reaſon's clear, 
Becauſe I've more vexation here. 


P A 111; 8 
Hon. Lib. I. Od. xvi. 


RE AI Sir, than Phebus more divine, 
Whole verſes far his rays out-ſhine ; 
Look down upon your quondam foe, 


Oh! let me never write again, 


If e'er I diſoblige you, Dean, 
Should you compaſſion ſhew. 


Take thoſe Iambicks which I wrote, 

When anger made me piping hot, 
And give them to your cook, 

To ſinge your fowl, or ſave your paſte, 

The next time when you have a feaſt; 
They'll fave you many a book. | 


To burn them you are not content; 

I give you then my free conſent, 
To fink them in the harbour: 
If not, they'll ſerve to ſet off blocks, 
To roll on pipes, and twiſt in locks ; 

So give them to your barber. 
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Or, when you next your phyſick take, 

I muſt intreat you then to make 
A proper application ; 

Tis what Iv'e done myſelf before, 

With Dar's fine thoughts, and many more 
Who gave me provocation. 


What cannot mighty anger do ? 

It makes the weak the ſtrong purſue, 
A gooſe attack a ſwan; 

It makes a woman, tooth and nail, 


Her huſband's hands and face aſſail, 
While he's no longer man. 


Tho' fome we find are more diſcreet, 


Before the world are wond'rous ſweet, 
And let their huſbands hector: 

But, when the world's aſleep, they wake, 

That is the time they chuſe to ſpeak ; 
Witneſs the curtain-leQure. 


Such was the caſe wich you, I find: 

All day you would conceal your mind; 
But when St. Patrick's chymes 

Awak'd your Muſe (my midnight curſe, 

When I engag'd for better for worſe), 
You ſcolded with your rhymes. 


Have done, have done, I quit the field, 
To you, as to my wife, I yield; 
As ſhe muſt wear the breeches, 
So ſhall you wear the laurel crown, 
Win it, and wear it, 'tis your own ; 
The poet's only riches. 


A POEM 


SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 


A 
Jl ke | 
The Dean of St. PaTrICx's BirTH-Dar. 


Being Nov. 3o, St. AnDR&ew's-Dav. 


B ET WEEN the hours of twelve and one, 
When half the world to reſt were un 
Intranc'd in ſofteſt ſleep I lay, 
Forgetful of an anxious day; 
From every care and labour free, 
My ſoul as calm as it could be. 

The Queen of dreams, well pleas d to find 
An undifturb'd and vacant mind, 
With magic pencil trac'd my brain, 
And there ſhe drew St. Patrick's Dean; 
I ſtraight beheld on either hand 
Two ſaints, like guardian angels, ſtand, 
And either claim'd him for their ſon, 
And thus the high diſpute begun: 

St. Andrew firſt, with reaſon ſtrong, 
Maintain'd to him-he did belong. 
« Sw1rT is my own, by right divine, 
All born upon this day are mine. 

St. Patrick ſaid, I own this true, 
« So far he does belong to you: 
« But in my church he's born again, 
« My ſon adopted, and my Dean. 
« When firſt the Chri/tian-truth I ſpread, 
“The poor within this iſle I fed, 
« And darkeſt errors baniſh'd "rg | 4 
Made knowledge in their place commence; 
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« Nay: 


$:Q - ©: &: :Q@- 
% Nay more, at my divine command, 
& All noxious creatures fled the land. 
4 made both Peace and Plenty ſmile. 
« Hibernia was my favourite iſle ; 
Now Bi for he ſucceeds to me, 
Two angels cannot more agree. 
« His joy is, to relieve the poor; 
«© Behold them weekly at his door 
His knowledge too, in brighteſt rays, 
< He like the ſun to all conveys, 
< Shews wiſdlam in a ſingle page, 
« And in one hour inftruQts an age. 
„When ruin lately ſtood around 
„ Th' incloſures of my ſacred ground, 
He gloriouſly did interpoſe, 
« And fav'd it from invading foes ; 
<« For this I claim immortal Swier, 
< As my own ſon, and heaven's beſt gift.” 
The Caledonian ſaint enrag'd, 
Now cloſer in diſpute engag d, 
Eſſays to prove by tranſmigration, 
The Dean is of the Scottiſb nation; 
And, to confirm the truth, he choſe 
The loyal foul of great Mor ROSE; 
*© MonTRosE and HE are both the fame, 
They only differ in the name: 
<« Both heroes in a righteous cauſe, 
« Aſſert their liberties and laws; 
« He's now the ſame MonTrost was then, 
Rut that the for ds turn'd a pen, 
“A pen of ſo great power, each word 
<* Defends beyond the hero's /word.” 
Now words grew high—we can't ſuppoſe 


Immortals ever come to blows, 
But, 
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But, leſt unruly. paſſion ſhou'd 
Degrade them into fleſh and blood, 
An angel quick from heaven deſcends, 
And he at once the conteſt ends? 
« Ye revetend pair, from diſcord ceaſe, 
<« Ye both miſtake the preſent caſe; _- | -_ 
One kingdom cannot have pretence! |. ... - 
To ſo much virtue] ſo much ſenſe ;- .. + 
&« Search heaven's record; and there you Il find, 
&{ That yz was born for all mankind.” 


Cc LU BVE R 8 E 8. 


E mi ſol ab ride lis as fit formis as fora mare, 
Amat i, a ruas apto prata ſe ver. 
Do es ure de an ab uſu 
Heris abrato fine Patri geſto. 
At nite, Cani prognoſtick 
Arrogavit me. 


Dr. HE LS HAM. to Dr. S W IF Ta. 


16 HE Doctor's firſt rhyme would make any Jew fick : 
I know it has made a fine lady in blue ſick, 

For which ſhe is gone in a coach to Kz/{brew ſick, 

Like a hen I once had, from a fox when ſhe flew fick : 

Laſt Monday a lady at St. Patrick's did ſpew fick ; 

And made all the reſt of the folks in the pew fick ; 

The ſurgeon who bled her his lancet out drew fick, 

And ſtopt the diſtemper, as being but new ſick, 50 

The yacht, the laſt ſtorm, had all her whole crew ſick; 

Had we two been there, it would have made me and you ſick: 
Dr. Helſbam firſt wrote twenty lines; which Dr. Swift anſwered by ſending thirty-three (printed in 

vol. VI. part ii. p. 169.), and challenging Dr. Helſbam to exceed him by returning fourteen more (thirty- 

four in all); which Dr. Helifham accordingly here performs.—Thele are ſome of the puerilitics 2 


which the Dean has fince been ſeverely cenſured; but the forbles of ſuck a writer as Dry$withare 
amuſing, even in the few inſtances where they are not inſtructive. N. . 


Vol. IX. Part II. K k k "9 lady 


o 
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A lady that long'd, is by eating of glew fick ; 
Did you ever know one in —— good ſick 7 
I'm told that my wife is by winding a- clue fick ; 
The doctors have made her by rhyme and by rue ſick. 
There's a gameſter in town, for-# throw that he threw ſick, 
And yet the old trade of his dice he'll purſue fick ; 
I've known an old miſer for paying his due fick ; 
At prefent I am $1. mms by a-pinch of my ſhoe lick, 
And what would you have me with verſes todo fick ? 
Send _—_ TIl fend you ſome others in lieu ſick. 
Of rhymes I've a plenty, 
And therefore fend twenty. 
Anſwered the fame day when ſent, Wov. 23. | 
I defire you will carry. both theſe to the Door, together 
with his own, and let him know. we are not perſons to be in- 


ſulted. 
« I was at Howth to-day, and. flaid absoad a. viſiting till 


&« juſt now. 


% Tue/day Evening, Nov. 23, 1731. 


“Can you match with me, 

« Who ſend thirty-three ? 

NV You muſt get fourteen more, 
« To make up thirty-four : 

“ But, if me you can conquer, 
« Pl own you a ſtrong cur r. 


This morning I'm growing by ſmelling of yew ſick ; 
My brother's come over with gold from Peru fick ; 
Laſt night I came home in a ſtorm that then blew lick; 
This moment my dog at a cat I halloo ſick; 

I hear, from good hands, that my poor couſin 3 ſick; 
By quaffing a bottle, and pulling a ſcrew fick; 


r The lines thus marked” were writes b Swift, at the bottom of Dr. Halſbam t li 
and the following touricen rr the ſame paper. N. 9 
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And now there's no more I can write (you'll excuſe) ſick ; 
You ſee that I ſcorn to mention word muſick. 
I'll do my beſt, | 
Jo ſend the reſt; 
Without a jeſt, 
| I'll ſtand the teſt, . 
Theſe lines that I ſend you, I hope you'll eruſe tick; 
I'll make you with writing a little more news | 
Laſt night I came home with drinking of booze Ges 
My carpenter ſwears that he'll hack and he'll hew fick : 
An officer's lady, I'am told, is tattoo-ſick ; + 
I'm afraid that the line thirty-four you will view ſick. 
Lord ! I could write a dogen more; 
You ſee, I've mounted thirty- -four. 


Verſes by Dr. SWIFT, on his Curate's Complaint of hard 
Duty. 
I March'd three miles through ſcorching ſand, 
With zeal in heart, and notes in hand: 

I rode four more to Great St. Mary, 
Uſing four legs, when two were weary | 
To three fair virgins I did tie men, 
In the cloſe bands of pleaſing Hymen - 
I dipp'd two babes in holy water, 
And purify'd their mother aſter. 
Within an hour and eke a half, 
I preach'd three congregations deaf; 
Where thundering out, with lungs longwinded, 
I chopp'd ſo faſt, that few there minded. 
My emblem, the laborious ſun, 
Saw all theſe mighty labours done, 

Before one race of his was run: 
All this perform'd by Robert Hewit, 


What mortal elſe could e er go through it! 
Kkk2 A True 
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A True and Faithful Inventory of the Goods belonging to Dr. 
SWIFT, Yar of Laracor; upon lending his Houſe to 
the Bi ifpop , till bis own was built. 


A N oaken, broken elbow- chair ; 


A cawdle-cup, without an ear ; 
A batter'd, ſhatter'd aſh bedſtead ; 
A box of deal, without a lid ; 
A pair of tongs, but out of joint; 
A back-ſword poker, without point; 
A pot that's crack'd acroſs, around, 


With an old knotted garter bound ; 


An iron lock, without a key 3 - 


A wig, with hanging, quite grown grey, 


A curtain worn to half a ſtripe; 


A pair of bellows, without pipe; 

A diſh which might good meat afford once; 
An Ovid, and an old Concordance ; 
A bottle-bottom, wooden platter. 

One is for meal, and one for water: 

There likewiſe is a copper ſkillet, 

Which runs as faſt out as you fill it ; 

A candleſtick, ſnuff-diſh, and ſave- all, 
And thus his houſhould-goods you have alL 
Theſe, to your lordſhip, as a friend, 

Till you have built, I freely lend: 

They'll ſerve your lordſhip for a ſhift ; 

Why not, as well as doctor Swifz = 


AD D- 
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AD DI TIS MNALL ð 
WOL... 


P. 1. I. 4. After 1710, Add, Many particulars in theſe Memoirs (written in October 1714) are remark- 
ably confirmed by a publication in which the Reader would the leaſt expect them, in An Account of 
the Conduct ot the Dowager Ducheſs of Marhorough, from her firſt coming to Court, to the Year 
* 1710, in a Letter from Herſelf, to my Lord printed in 1742. 

P. 5. 1. 16. After behaviour, add, © The elevation of my miſtreſs to the throne brought me into a 
* new ſcene of life, and into a new fort of conſideration with all thoſe, whoſe attention, either by 
* curiolity or ambition, was turned to politicks and the court. Hitherto my favour with her royal 
{© highneſs, though it had. ſometimes turniſhed matter of converſation to the publick, had been of no 
moment to the affairs of the nation; ſhe herſelf having no ſhare in the councils by u hich they 
ere managed. But, from this time, I began to be looked upon as a perſon of conſequence ; without 


„ whoſe approbation, at leaſt, neither places, nor yy nor honours, were beſtowed by the 
crown.“ Account, &c. p. 121; where the duchels tells us, however, that the firff important flop 


her Majeſty took was agam/t N wiſhes, 
P. 6. I. 30. After to her, add, See Account, &c. p. 223. 
P. 7.1. 12. After Hill, add, Ibid. p. 180. ; 
„ „Lord Marlborough and lord Godelphin had often told the 


P. 8.1. 4. Aer turned out, 
queen, in the moſt reſpectful manner, that it was impoſſible for them to do her any ſervice, 


6 While Mr. Harley was in her confidence. Her majeſty nevertheleſs ſeemed determined not to part 
« with him; till at length thoſe two lords, being urged by neceſſity to it, declared their reſolution to 
© ſerve no longer with him; and they abſented themſelves from the council.” A-count, &c. p. 212. 

P. g. l. 28. Afr Sacheverell, add, Whom the ducheſs of Mariborough deſcribes as ** an ignorant 
<« ;mpudent incendiary; a man who was the ſcorn even of thoſe who made uſe of him as a tool.” 
Account, &c. p. 247.—Bp. Burnet fays, “He was a bold inſolent man, with a very ſmall meaſure 
« of religion, virtue, learning, or ſenſe; but he reſolved to force himſelf into popularity and 
„ preferment, by the moſt petulant railings at Diſſenters and Low- church men, in ſeveral ſermons 
„ and libels, wrote without either chaſteneſs of ſtyle, or livelineſs of expreſſion.“ Hifory, Vol. 
III. p. 277. —Of his tamous ſermon, it is faid, forty thouſand copies were ſoon fold. 

P. 12.1. 28. After capable of, add, A very extraordinary letter on this occation, from the earl of 


Godoſphin to her majeſty, is printed in Accomnt, & c. p. 248. 
P. 12.1. 29. After enough, add, Both the duke and ducheſs of Mazborough exerted their utmoſt 
intereſt with the queen, to prevent this removal of their ſon-in-law Zord Sunderland, but without 


effect. Account,. &c. p. 253+ 
P. 13. 1. 10. After break it, adu. * The letter was ſent by no worthier a meſſenger than a man 

ein livery, to be left with his lordſhip's porter: a. proceeding which in all its parts would remain very 

% unaccountable, if the queen herſelf had net, to thoſe who expoſtulated with her, made this un- 


« doubtedly true declaration, tb ar ſhe vas forry for it, but could not help it.” Account, &c. p. 260. 
14. Afer curtain, a, The ducheſs of Marlborough has exhibited a moſt ſeverely ſtriking 
portrait of this diſtinguiſhed ſtateſman, p. 281,—lIt is well known, however, that her grace was 


afſifted by the nervous pen of Mr. Hooke, a : : 
P. 31.1. 13. After diſgrace, add, See the earl of Oxford”s letter to her majeſty, with the foundation 
of the diſpute between his lordſhip and lord Bolingbroke, in vol. IX. of this collection, purt i. p. 21 3. 
P. 34-1. 21. After parties, add, Lord Cheſterfield, who had beard him ſpeak in parliament, tells 
us, „that, though prejudiced againſt him by party, he felt all the torce and charms of his elo- 


«« quence.” Letter CLxXxV, 
Pb. 45. I. 32. After lady, add, The ducheſs of Marborough was groom of the ſtole, had the 


| robes, and the privy purſe. The ducheſs of Somerſet ſucceeded to the two firit of theſe ewployments, 
and Mrs. Maſham to the laſt. 3 | 

P. 46. 1. 5. After light, add, See vol. VII. part ii. p. 125, To what 1s there obſerved, may be added, 
that the lady was married to Mr. Thynne ; but, being ſcarce fifteen, her mother, who was extremely 
tender of her, and at the ſame time deſirous of her having iſſue, prevailed upon her huſband to travel 
another year before he bedded her, in which time ſhe became acquainted with Count Koniſinarkt, at the 
court of Hanover, Whether ſhe had ever given him auy encouragement, is uncertain, and, from 

* 
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the ſequel of the tranſaction, appears improbable ; but, * to hope to obtain her while 
her huſband lived, he in a villainous manner accompliſhed eath : the lady, however, deteſted 
this haſe and inhuman conduct, and ſoon after married Charles Seymour duke of Somerſer. The duke died 
in 1748; and was ſucceeded by his only fon Algernon; who in 1749 was created earl of Northumberland 
and buon Warkworth; and, dying in 1750 without ifſue male, was ſucceeded in the title of duke of 
Som» ſet by Sir Edward Sexmeur baronet ; and in the earidom of Northumberland and barony of Wark- 
enertb by Sir Hugh Smithſon, bart. who had married bis only daughter and heireſs Elizabeth (in her own 
right baroneſs Perg, Lucy, Poynings, Fitz-payne, Bryan, and Latimer J: and in 1761 was created earl 
Percy and duke of Nortbumberland. 

P. 48. I. 2. Aſter vote, add, See a fuller account of this vote, and its conſequences, in vol. IX.. of 
this collection, part i. p. 29. 

P. 51. I. 34. Aer ſervice, add, See vol. IX. of this collection, part i. p. 213. where theſe par- 
ticulars are 3 and 8 — "yp 

P. 65. I. ult. Her Harcourt, add, He reſigned the poſt of attorney general in 1708; was counſel 
for * in 1709 ; again attorney general in 1710; and ſoon atter made a baron, and lord keeper 
in the place of lord Couper. 

P. 66.1. 5. Hier Euckingham, add, John Sheffield, On the acceſſion of queen Aune, this noble- 
man (being then marquis of Normanby) was made lord privy ſeal; and duke of Butkingham, March 
23, 1702. In 1707, be ſuceceded Wiiam duke of Devaꝝſhire, as lord fleward of the houſehold ; 
and died Feb. 24, 1720. 

P. 66. I. 33. fer witneſs, add, He ſucceeded Sir Nathan Wright, as lord keeper, in 1705; was 
made a peer and lord chancellor in 1707 ; and reſigned the ſeals in 1708.—Sir Nathan had received 
the ſeals in 17co, on the diſmiſſion of lord Somers; and held them (according to Bp. Burnet) till he 
fell under a high degree of contempt on all fides; even the Tories, though he was wholly theirs, 
deſpiſing him. Hifory, vol. IV. p. 56. — Lord Coupe?s 22 — lay by no means 
in his reaſonings, for he often hazarded very weak ones. But ſuch was the purity and elegance of 
the ſtyle, ſuch the propriety and charms of his elocution, and ſuch the 1 of his action, 
* that he never ſpoke without univerſal applauſe; the ears and the eyes gave him up the underſtandings 
« of his audience.” Cheferfield, Letter cuxx1, 

P. 82. . — abink, od turn to » is often of very 
t oreat ſervice to foreign miniſters. Women have, directly or indirectly, a good to ſay in moſt 
& courts. The late lo Strafford governed, for a conſiderable time, the court of Berlin, and made his 
% own fortune, by being well wih Madame De Wartenberg, the firſt king of Pruffia's miſtreſs. 1 
* could name many other initances of that kind.” C id, Letter ccxv1.—This king of Pruffia 
died Feb. 1713. his character in Burnet, vol. IV. p. 387. 

P. 83. I. ult. Mier hi ſtorĩographer, add, Lord Orrery, in his Remarks, p. 29. gives an unfriendly 
turn to this requeſt : * A man always appears of more conſequence to himſelf, than he is in reality to 
any other perſon. Such perhaps was the caſe of Dr. Sir, He found himſelf much indulged by 
4 the ſmiles and converfation of the. earl of Oxford, He knew how uſeful he was to the adminiſtra- 
« tion in general: and in one of his letters (I think the fame which 1 have laſt quoted) he mentions 
1 that the place of Hittoriographer was intended for him; but I am apt to ſuſpect that he flattered 
„ himſelf too highly: at leait it is very evident that he remained without any preferment till the 
% 1:13, when he was made Dean of &. Patrict's.” If his lordſhip had adverted to the date of Dr. 
Sw#'s letter to Mr. Pope (June 20, 1721,) which occaſioned theſe remarks, or had ever ſeen the 
Memorial which was preſented to the Queen, he never could have ſpoken ſo ſlightingly of Dr. Swift ; 
who had been ſome time in poſſeſſion of his Deanry, when this Memorial was ; to 
whom the profits of the Hiſtoriographer's. office muſt-certainly have been an inconſiderable object. See 
Life, p. 14. His intention was evidently to vindicate the queen and her miniſtry from aſpertions he 
foreſaw would ariſe * them; and which he accordingly with great ſpirit performed in his 
Hiftory of the Four laft Tears of Queen Anne, It appears, by a note on the abovementioned letter to Mr. 
Pepe, that ** theſe Papers ſome years after were brought finiſhed by the Dean into England, with an 
intention to publiſh them. But a friend on whoſe judgement he relied diſſuaded him from that 
& The Dean would do nothing agaiaſt his friend's judgement; yet it extremely chagrined him. And 
* he told a common friend, that, fince * * * did not approve his Hiſtory, he would caſt it into the fire, 
„though it was the BesT work he had ever written. However, it did not undergo this fate.” 
The Hiſtory now forms a principal part of this volume. The Letter above alluded to is printed in the 

laſt volume of Mr. Pes: Works. 

P. 86.1. 1. Afeer Rivers, add, Richard Savaze. He was lieutenant of The Tower in 1710, am- 
bafſador to Hanover in 1711; maſter ot the ordnance in 1712; and died Aug. 12, that year. Dr, 
Sroift ſays, . loved the man, and deteſt his memory.” —He left many natural children; among 

others 
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others, the ingenious and unfortunate poet, Richard Savage, the particulars of whoſe uncommon 
Life have been elegantly tranſmitted to poſterity by Dr. Jahn. Some particulars of earl River's 
extraordinary will, and of the Counteſs of Maccleyfield's unnatural behaviour to her ſon, may be ſeen 
in vol. X. of this collection, p. 14 3. | 

P. 11, l. 21. After any fort, add, © Ever: numerous aſſembly is mob, let the individuals who 
* compoſe it be what they will. Mere reaſon and good ſenſe is never to be talked to a mob.“ 
Chefterfield, Letter ccxv. 

P. 120.1. 3. After abſurd, add, To the honour of the preſent age, and of a liberal ſpirit in our 
parliamentary ves, this abſurdity is in great meaſure put an end to. To uſe the words 
ot an ingenious political writer, · Parliamentary privilege has been facrificed to the juſt authority of 
the laws; the members of both houſes are now not only open to legal proceſs for the pay- 
ment of their debts, but reſtrained from profilteting their peoeating to hes theorethots of other 


«6 * 

p. 120. I. 19. Aſier arreſt, ada, This grievance is now very eſfectually removed. 

P. 121. 1. 8. After add, His own opinion, however, was very different, as appears by the 
original MS of his Hiſtory, wherein the following lines are legible, though among thoſe which were 
ordered not to be printed : ** And if I have arrived at any faculty of writing clear and correctly, I owe 
that entirely to them 2 and Lloyd) ; for as joined with Wins in that noble tho? de- 
*< ſpiſed attempt, of an Univerſal Character, and a Philoſophical Language, they took great pains to 
* obſerve all the common errors of Language in gen and of ours in particular. And in draw- 
« ing the Tables for that work, which was Lind" province, he looked farther into a natural purity 
and fimplicity of ſtyle, than any man I ever knew. Into all which he led me, and fo helpt me to 
any meaſure of exactneſs of writing, which may be thought to belong to me. The above was origi- 
nally deſigned to have followed the words I knew from them,” vol. I. p. 191. I. 7. fol. ed. 
near the end of A. D. 1661. | 

P. 121. I. 13. After. both, add,.** The 2 the s having been introduced, in a 
** warming-pan, into the queen's bed, though as deſtitute of all probability as of all foundation, has 
been much more prejudicial. to the cauſe of Jacobitiſm, than all that Mr. Locke and others have 
« written, to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs and abſurdity of the doctrines of indefeaſible hereditary right, 
and unlimited paſſive obedience.” Cheſterfield, Letter cxLtv. 

P. 121. l. 21. Afier detracting, add, Many of which were ſtricken through with his own hand, 
bur left legible in the MS. ; which he in his laſt will, © his executor to print faithfully, as he 
« left it, without adding, ſuppreſſing, or altering it in any particular.” In the Second Volume, Judge 
Burnet, the Biſhop's ſor» and executor, promiſes: that the original Manuſcript of both Volumes 
*© ſhall be depoſited in the Cotton Library.“ But this promiſe does not appear to have been fulfilled ; 
at leaſt it certainly was not in 1736, when Two Letters were 22 addrefied to Thomas Burnet, 
Eſq. In p. 8. of the Second Leer, the writer aflerted, that had in his own poſſeſſion © an 
authentic and compleat collection of the caſtrated paſſages.” ; 

P. 123-1. 6. Afier Conqueror, add, In ſome of his leiſure hours, Su had begun an biſtory of 

3 * 8 
England, and had purſued it through two or three ez from William the Conqueror. The con- 
<< tempt which he conceived of our ancient Monarchs him ſoon lay the deſign alide. His averſion 
to kings was invincible.” Orrery, p. 207.—This Abſftraf ſeems to have- been intended as an Intro- 
duction to the larger work; of which Four Reigns are printed in vol. XIII. of this collection; thoſe 
of Millan II, Henry I, Stephen, and Henry II. the Additional Notes to that volume. 

P. 135. At the end of the Note, add, It would have been a ſatisfaction to the curious, if this paſ- 
toral could have been pointed out. Mr, Gay has very happily ,written The Eſdoxjal, a ſober Eclogue, be- 
tween twoof the People called Ruakers, in which their is well delineated. : 

P. 140cl. 4. After Quaker, add, Another member of this og: tribe (ſee 7 243) has teſtified his 
eſteem tor our Author in a more /ub/tantial manner, if we may be allowed to (ay, 

«A folid gammon weighs down praiſe,” 

P. 144. I. 10. Mer books, 1 his treatiſe of Sir Jahn Browne was, « 4 Menorial of the poor 

% ]uhabitants, Tradeſmen, and Labourers, of the Kingdom of Ireland;” to which Dr. Swift immediately 
iſhed an anſwer, dated March, 1728 ; and printed in this collection. vol. V. part ii. 

P. 146. L 13. Aſter parliament, add, By this paſſage; compared with ſome part of the Drapier's Third 
Letter, vol. V. part ii. it ſeems probable, that Sir Jaln Browne was one of the: taur evidences examined 
by the privy council in E on behalf of Mod, patent. 


P. 147. L. 27. After country, add, The Dean, in his Anſwer to the Memorial, which was pub- 
liſhed before he had received this Letter, ſays, * I received a paper from you, whoever you are, 
« without any name of author or printer, and ſent, I ſuppoſe, to me among others without any 
« diſtinction. It contains a complaint of the dearnels of corn ; and tome ſchemes for making it cheaper; 

/ ba which 
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which I cannot approve of.” After objecting to ſeveral particulars in Sir John Browne's plan, the 
Dear adds, Sir, upon the whole, your paper is a very crude piece, liable to more objections than 
there are lines: bur, I think, your meaning is good, and fo far you are pardonable.“ 

P. 20. I. ult. after employments, ada, In 17 37, the freedom of the city of Corke was preſented to the 
Dean, in a ſilver box; which he ſent back to that corporation, becauſe no reaſon was aſſigned in the 
initrument, nor any infcription on the box, to ſhew on what account it was given. His letter on this 
occation is printed in vol. VII. part i. p. 222. In the concluſion, he leaves it to their choice, either 
to intert the reaſons which induced them to give him the freedom, or to beſtow the box on ſome more 
worthy perſon whom they might have an intention to honour, as it would equally fit every body. In 
conſequence of this letter, an inſcription and the arms of the city of Corte were engraved on the box; 
and reaſons inſerted in the parchment ſcrip, tor preſenting him with the freedom of chat city. 

P. 223. At the end of the Note, add, This circumſtance is very happily applied, in a joint letter from 
Mr. Pepe and Mr. Gay to Dr. Parnell: © I have but two people in the whole kingdom of Jreland to 
take care of; the Dean and you: but you have ſeveral who complain of 2 neglect in England. 
Mr. Gay complains, Mr. Ilarcaurt complains, Mr. Fervas complains, Dr. Arbuthnot complains, 
my Lord complains ; I complain. (Take notice of this figure of iteration, when you make your next 
„ ſermon.)——The only excuſe that 1 will allow is, your attention to the Life of Zoilus. The Frocs 
« already ſeem to croak for their tranſportation to England ; and are ſenſible how much that Doctor is 
* curſed and hated, who rtroduced their ſpecies into your nation; therefore, as you dread the wrath 
ot St. Patrick, fend them hither, and rid your kingdom of thoſe pernicious and loquacious animals.” — 
Mr. Gayfays, © 1 am in hopes that we may order our affairs ſo as to meet this ſummer at The Bath ; 
«* for Mr. Pope and my ſelt have thoughts of taking a trip thirher. You ſhall preach, and we will 
&« write lampoons; for it is eſteemed as great an honour to leave The Bath tor tear ot a broken head, 
* as for a Terræ Filius of Oaford to be expelled” Bee the Life of Parne/! (prefixed to his Works) 
by Dr. Goldfnirh; who tells us, The Life of Zoilus was written at the requeſt of Parzel['s friends, 
and deligned as a fatire upon Dennis and Theobald, with whom the Scriblerus club had long been at 
variance. — There have been few pcetical ſocieties more talked of, or productive ot a ter 
« variety of whimſical .conceits, than this of the Scriblerus club; but how long it laſted, I can- 

not exactly determine. The whole of Parnells poetical exiſtence was not of more than eight 
Jar ten, years continuance: his firſt excurſions to ln began about the year 1706, and he 
r ghed in the year 1718; "fo that it is probable, che club began with him, and his death ended the 
| b connexion... In the Life of Parnell, we are favoured with a very curious Letter to that gentleman, 
5 joint production of four members of this ingenious ſociety (Gay, Jervas, Arbuthnot. and 
Pore, ahembled at a.chop-houf dinner. The two of theſe Wits regret the abſence of Sw? and 
Parzell, Dr. Arbuthzot lays, * There wanted nothing to compleat our happineſs, but your company 
and our dear friend the Beute I am ſure the whole entertainment would have been to his reliſh ; 
and conclues, * Our love agein and again to the dear Dean; fiimus Tories; I can ſay no more.” 
Mr. Pope then begins, When a man is conſcious that he does no — himſelf, the next thing is, 
to cauſe others to do ſome. I may claim ſome merit this way, in haſtening this teſtimonial from 
* your friends above - writing: their lore to you indeed wants no ſpur, their ink wants no pen, their 
% pen wants no hand, their hand wants no heart, and fo forth (after the manner of Rabelais, which 
“is betwixt ſome meaning and no meaning); and yet it may be faid, when preſent thought and 
opportunity is wanting, their pens want ink, their hands want pens, their hearts want hands, &c. 
till time, place, and conveniency, concur to ſet them a writing; as at preſent, a ſociable meeting, 
* 2 good dinner, warm fire, and an eaſy ſnuation do, to the joint labour and pleaſure ot this epiſtle. 
 Wherein it I ſhould ſay nothing, I ſhould fay much (much being inciuded in my love); though my 
* love be ſuch, that, if I ſhould fay much, I ſhould yet ſay nothing, it being (as Cowley fays) equally 
« impoſſible either to conceal or to expreſs it.” | 

P. 238.1, 3. Hier good-manners, add, A larger treatiſe on this ſubject is printed in vol. VIII. 

t ii. p. 116. And in parti. of that volume, p. 178, are ſome Hints towards an Eſſay on Converſation. 
— Theſc ſubjects have fince been more diffuſely treated by the earl of Chefterfield, in his Letters to his 
Son Mr. S:abope. As it would be endleſs to copy ſuch paſſages as are applicable to the Dean's ſenti- 
ments; we ſhall only take the liberty of recommending his lordſhip's directions to thoſe who would 

facrifice to the Graces. | 
P. 1 3 20. After lady of the houſe, add, See an excellent eſſay, deſcribing a lady of this ſort, 
In vol. + Part 1. p. 30. 

P. 243. l. 12. Aer rehidence, add, This is not the only proof of the Dean's fame having early ex- 
tended to the Aer ican continent. May 20, 1728, he tells Mr. Pepe, I have with great pleaſure 
* ſhewn the New-Eny/and news paper with the two names JonaTHAN GULLI1VER, © And I re- 
member Mr. Forte/cue tent you an account from the aflizes, of one Lemuel Gulliver, who had a cauſe 
chere, and loſt it on the il reputation of being a liar.” 

P. 244+ 
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P. 244. l. 1727, add, See, in part ii. the Dean's Letter to Betty Germain, 
As ay 8, l will throw en on particular of Fen, character. After 
fa 7 every 

ving an exact account of his own conduct on the acoeſſion of king George II, he adds, * Az I did 
< always, fo I do {till, think Mrs, Howard, now lady Suffolk, to be an abſolute courtier.. Let her ſhew 
4 the character I writ of her, and whereof no one elſe hath a copy ; and I take Mr, Pope and 
„Mr. Gay, who judge more favourably, to be a couple of ſimpletons. 

P. 4 21. Ffier Mrs. Clayton, add, Afterwards lady Sundon, Bed- chamber woman and Friend 
of the Queen Caroline. In the Life of Bp. Hoadhy, prefixed to his valuable Works, are many 
Letters from that worthy Prelate to Mrs. Clayton ; which reflect equal honour on their writer and the 

e I wiſh I could tell agrecable f 
246. I. 13. * oou a news of what | 
« heart is concerned in; but I have a Get of quaizel ts Mrs. Ei" for ertoving herſelf fo wall as 
* ſhe does her friends; for thoſe ſhe makes happy, but not herſelf. There is a fort of ſadneſs 
„about her, which grieves me, and which, I have learnt by experience, will increaſe upon an 
© indolent (I will not ſay an affected) refignation to it. It will do ſo in men, and much more in 
T that them even when reaſon does not.” Pope, Letters to a 
V P*7 

P. 247. I. 3. After Sheridan, add, This Gentleman was by nature ſuited to Swift as a companion 
in the higheſt degree; he had a vein of humour, that was a conſtant occafion of merriment; he 
had an ab of mind, which rendered him a perpetual object of raillery ; and an indolent good- 
nature, which made him unapt to take offence ; he was always diſpoſed to be chearful, and therefore 
readily concurred in the entertainment of $vi?'s hours of pleaſantry; and could, without much pain 
or diſpleaſure, give way to his petulance or his coldneſs, in his paroxyſms of fretfulneſs and reſerve, 
See Li, P. 28, | i 

| . 


R, So Re. 


P.1.1. 17. Porluneonlin, odd, Mr, Tens Raf, mites of Sonatavle org, Gs 
to Sir William emple, and firſt couſin to the celebrated Dean of &. Patrict's, being the only fon dy 
Thomas. A Letter from this dated Feb, 14, 1694-5, is printed in Mr. 


— 


uncle 
Callction of Letters by ſeveral eminent Perſons deceaſed, in Three volumes ; to whom we are indebted for 
ſev » Mr. De 


eral remarks in this collection. In a note on Swif?s © Sketch of his own Family, 

Swift, the Editor, ſays, this Mr. Thomas Swift was a man of learning and abilities; bu 
* bred up, like his father and grand-father, with an abhorrence and contempt for all 
« ſectaries, continued rector of Puttenham, without any the leaſt hope of rifing in the church, for the 
«* ſpace of threeſcore years; and died in May 1752, in the 87th year of his age. He muſt therefore have 
had chat living (probably by Sir William Templ”s intereſt, it not being far from Moore Part) about 
three years before the abovementioned letter was written; and as it is a crown living, Mr. Suff 
tation to it ſeems another exception to his relation Mr, Deane Swiff's perſuaſion, that no 

« ſolicitation was ever made to the crown by one of the name, from the Reſtoration to this day, for 
any the leaſt favour whatſoever, that was ever worth the crown's refuſal, or any of the family's ac- 
«© ceptance, except, &c.” It ſeems ſurprizing, that this gentleman, and the reſt of the Dean's —_ 
ſhould have taken no notice of this other family-connexion of the Swifts with Sir Wilkam 

emple, as it ſeems to throw ſtill further light on Dr. Swif?'s firſt introduction into Sir William Tem- 
{es family (the chaplain being rector of Pattenham in 1692, the year that both he and his kinſman 
were admitted at Oxford), and perhaps may in ſome meaſure account for his patron (then retired 


t bei 


from the world) neglecting, or not being able, to procure Exgli/b ent for more than one of the 
— his — — ay See in vol. XII. Letter xxxiv, of the Journal to Sella. 
P. 2. l. 3. Aſter you ſent me, add, This Dr. Swift performed, in a Pofi/cript to the (ſee 


vol. I, p. xvii.) in which he complains, that “ a proſtitute bookſeller hath publiſhed a fooliſh pa- 
6 — — 35 name of Notes 24727 of a Tub, with jome Account of the Naur and hath preſu- 
med to aſſign certain names.” He adds, It will be enough for author to affure the world, 
that the writer of that paper is utterly wrong in all his conjectures upon that affair.“ And con- 
cludes, „If any perſon will prove his claim to three lines in the w book, let him ſtep forth, 


« and tell his name and titles; upon which, the bookſeller ſhall. have orders to them to the 
« next edition; and the claimant ſhall from thenceforwaxd be acknowledged the undi ſpu ed au- 
« thor.” 


You. IX, PazT IL | 1 P. 6. 
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P. 6. v7 letter, add, Lord Peterbordep direfied his Leiter, © For the Rev, Dr. Swjf, Biſhop 
* of, or Dean of, &c.” | SE 1 | 
P. 11. Il. 22. Aer Hill, add, This gemleman was brother to lady Maſham; and was thett com- 
mander of fix regiments at Dankirh, which place he had taken poſſeſſion of, as a fecurity for the pre- 
liminaries of — va Airy of > ar de as to, Wd Bits 
P. 13. I. 14. | t. con 2 writi | r, Wax, &c. 3 ac- 
— by 4 ſhort Letter, which is printed in nnn 


reply. P 
P. 17.1. 23. Afeer fault, add, In part i. p. 9, Dr. Swift ſpeaks of i his unquiet ambitious ſpirit, 
<6 never eaſy while there was any one above him.“ 11 8 | 
P. 18. I. 14. After Examiner, add, In the Guardian, No 1111, Mr. Heel 15 % Though ſome- 
« times I have been told by familiar friends, that they ſaw me ſuch a time talking to the Examiner ; 
others, who have raillied me for the fins of my youth, tell me, it is credibly reported that I have 
«* formerly lain<vith the Examiner +I have carried my point; and it is nothing to me whether the Ex- 
« aminer writes in the character of an gfranged friend, or an exaſperated miſtreſi.— By the firſt of 
theſe appellations Dr. Sri is to be underſtood ; by the latter, Mrs. Manley. 
P. 25. After Letter XIX. add, This con iſle has been ſaid to be the fineſt, perhaps, 
c that ever was written.” See Annual Regifter for 1765. | | 
P. 32. At the end of the Note, add, Lotd treaſurer Oxford ſent Dr. Swift a bill of a hundred pounds 
on this occaſion, incloſed in a letter written by a counterfeit hand, © to auſwer ſuch exigencies as the 
« caſe may immediately require.” See vol. X. p. 240. | ARES f 
P. 36. L 21. After ladyſhip, add, Printed in vol. X. p. 238. Her ladyſhip there lays the queen's 
illneſs to the ch of the treaſurer, © who, for three weeks together, was teazing and vexing her 
© without mtermiffion, and ſhe could not get rid of him till 7; laſt.” 
P. 37.1. 24. Afer third, add, Printed in vol. X. p. 245. His lordſhip there ſays, © I have loſt all 
« by the death of the queen, but my ſpirit ; and I proteſt to you, I feel that . me. q. 
17, 1714, Dr. 4rbuthnot wrote thus to Mr. Pope: I am extremely obliged to you for taking 
notice of a poor old diſtreſſed courtier, commonly the moſt deſpicable thing in the world. This blow 
has ſo rouſed Scriblerus, that he has recovered his ſenſes, and thinks and talks like other men. From 
4 being frolickſome and gay, he is turned grave and moroſe. His lucubrations lie neglected, amon 
old nes · papers, caſes, petitions, and abundance of unanſwerable letters. I wiſh to God they h 
5 been among the papers of a noble Lord | Bolingbroke), ſealed up. Then might Scriblerus have paſſed 
4 for the Pretender; and it would have been a. moſt excellent and laborious work for The Flying Poft, or 
i ſome ſuch authors, to have allegorized all his adventures into a plot, and found out myſteries ſome- 
«« what like the Key to the Lock. Martins office is now the ſecond door on the left hand in Dover fret; 
© where he will be glad to ſee Dr. Parzell, Mt. Pope, and his old friends, to whom he can ftill afford 
« a half pint of elaret. It is with ſome pleaſure that he contemplates the world ſtill buſy, and all man- 
kind at work for him. I have ſeen a letter from Dean Swift; he keeps up. his noble ſpirit; and, 
though like a man knocked, down, you may behold him ſtill with a * countenance, and 
« aiming a blow at his adverlaries.” See Mr. Pope's Letters to and from ſeveral Perſons, Letter xiv. 
The next Letter in that collection ſhould be dated 1718. 
P. 39. L 17. Afier nineteen, add, On the demiſe of the queen, the following were lords of the 
ncy, until the arrival of George I. from Hanover : archbiſhop Tenniſon ; lord Harcourt, lord chan- 
"= the duke of Buckingham, preſident of the council; the duke of Shrewsbrry, lord lieutenant of 
Treland, and lord high treaturer of Exgland; the earl of Strafford, firit lord commiſſioner of the admi- 
raly ; and Sir Thomas Parker, lord chief juſtice of the king's bench; who were appointed by act of 
patli t. To theſe the elector of Hanover, on the demiſe of queen Anne, was pleaſed to add 
the following; the archbiſhop of York, the dikes of Somerſet, Bolton, Devonſbire, Kent, Argyle, 
Montroſe, and Roxborough; the earls of Pembroke, Angleſey, Carliſle, Nottingham, Abingdon, Scar- 
borough, and Oxford; lord viſcount Townſhend, lords Halfar and C : ; 
P. 40. Il. 22. After oaths, add, Lord Bolingbroke, in his anſwer, after ſpeaking very freely of the earl 
of Oxford, adds, For you I have a moſt fincere affection, and in every part of my life will ſhew it. 
« Go into /rchaxd, fince it muſt be ſo, 10 fear; and come back into Britain, to bleſs me, and thoſe 
* few friends who will enjoy mn on 2 r re ED 252. : | 
P. 46. I. 26. After paraphraſe, add, race, hb. I. ep. 1. which is rinted in lord Bolingbroke 1 
745 D.. L X. of this collection, p. 292, * N 
P. 80. I. 25. ier Meath, add, The Dean's Letter to Mr. Wallis, May 18, 1721, which is 
printed in vol. IX. part ii. will beſt explain this Letter. | 
4 P. 55. I. 16. After Diamond Pitt, add, Thomas Pitt, eſq. governor of Fort St, George, in The Ea 
en, where he refided many years, and gained an immenſe fortune, In 1716, he was made 


4 governo 
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governor of Jamaica, but reſigned that poſt in 1717, He died April 28, 1726, It having been re- 
ported that he gained his famous Lane by sArcich of power; he 4 folews manner, 
that he purchaſed it fairly of an eminent diamond merchant, for 48,000 pagodas, or 20, 400 l. It was 
| the largeſt jewel in Europe, and weighed 127 carats. When poliſhed, it was as big as a 
ere egg, The cuttings amounted to eight or ten thouſand pounds, He fold it to the king of 
France, for 135,000 J. This ſeems to have been more valuable than the great duke of Tuſcany's diamond, 
weighing 138 carats, and worth 1 50,000 crowns, - Both theſe were mueh by a diamond 
brought, 1746, from The Brafils, to the king of Portugal, which weighed 1680 carats, and was valued 
at 224 millions ſterling. See 3 Dorfet, vol. I. p. 564 | fo 
P. 66.1.8. Her month, add, The Dean bad at this time appointed Mr. Walls his proxy for 
the vicarage of Laracor. See his letter, dated April 8, 1727, in vol. IX. part ii. ' 
P. 72. L. 18. After Whaley, add, Mr. Nathanael Whats ; who had a writ of error depending in 
the houſe of lords, on a judgement which had been given in the court of king's bench in Eng 
reverſing . the court of king's bench in Jreland, in a cauſe wherein the archbiſhop of 
Armagh . Whaley were , and the king defendant. A doubt ariſing, whether the writ 
was not abated, having been out in the life-time of kung Geerge J, but not returnable till after 
that kiny's death; their lordſhips determined that it was abated, and therefore reverſed the judgement, 
Feb. 26, 1728-9.—The following year, however, another writ of error was in like manger brought, 
wherein his majeſty king 2 cp was made defendant ; which was heard 4pril 30, 1730, and deter- 
mined likewiſe in of the archbiſhop and Mr. Whaley: very highly to Dean Jug ſatisfaction 
who had applied to his friends on this occaſion, as by the earl of Qaford's letter, March 4, 
1729-30, printed in vol. XIII. p. 23; who tells the „ obeyed your commands, and did Mr. 
* all the little ſervice I was capable of: it was little that was in my power, God 
„knows. He comes again before us ſoon after Eaffer: he ſeems to be in great hopes, I wiſh they may 
© be well founded.“ Fay following, his lordſhip writes, I ſuppoſe maſter Whaley is by this time 
% got ſafe to his living, and enjoying the fruit of his victory, peace and quietneſs. I believe he has 
% cnough of law, of lawyers, and of lords, both ſpiritual and temporal. | 
PF. 72. l. 19. Her Daniel, add, Richard Danieh, Dean of Armagh; who, Feb. 9, 1729-30, peti 
dad the houſe of lords, for a ſpeedy hearing of the archbiſhop's cauſe ; alleging, he had — 
4 detained in Euglaud ſeventeen months, to attend its ifſue;” 
P. 79. l. 20. After Cheſterfield, add, His lordſhip's anſwer to this letter is printed in vol. XI. of this 
collection, p. 36; and a reply from Dr. Sui in p. 8 f. of this volume We ſhall not here attem 
an elogium on a nobleman whoſe loſs che lovers of polite literature ſo recently have We 
cannot however refiſt the temptation of announcing to the word, that the Memoirs of this accom» 
iſhed perſonage are ring for the publick by a geatleman whoſe candour and abilities are unver- 
Fan owed, the very ingenious Dr. 


P. 103. l. 15. Aer Dorſet, add, Lionel Cranfield Sackville. His lordſhip was born Fan. 18, 1687-83 
and Far. 20, 1705-6, ſucceeded his father Charles in the earldoms of mo and Middizfex; and 
on the 8th of Dec. 1708, was made conſtable of Dower Caſtle, and warden and admiral of the Cinque 
Ports; which poſts he refi in 1713. On the deceaſe of queen Aune, he was commiſſioned 
the regency to notify her death in form, and congratulate his majeſty king George I. on his acceſſion to 
the crown; in return for which, his majeſty was pleaſed to appoint him the firſt gentleman of his bed- 
chamber. Oct. 7, 1714, he was reſtored to his former. poſts; and, on the 16th, elected a knight of the 
Garter. At the coronation, his-lordſhip bore the and the croſs. June 13, 1720, he was 
createil duke of Dorſet; May 30, 1725, appointed lord of his majeſty's houſchold; and, June 3 
following, was declared one of the lords juſtices. of Great Britain, while his majeſty went to Hazover ; 
as he was again, May 31, 1727. At the coronation of king George II, he was lord ſteward of the 
houſehold; and being appointed lord high ſteward of Eaglaud on that ſolemn oecaſion, he-bore St, 
Edward crown. June 19, 1730, he was declared lord lieutenant. of ireland; and Nov. 17 following, 
choſen a governor of the Charterhouſe. March 31, 1737, his grace was again declared lord, ſteward 
of the houſehold; Fan. 1744-5, lord preſident of the council; and Dec. 17 50, again lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. March 29, 175 5, his grace was appointed maſter of the horſe to his majeſty. He died 
Oc. 1 6 . ' F 
3. * ? 2. After Hoadly, add, Daughter of Dr. Jobn Haady, who was chaplain to Bp. Burnet, 
and by him made chancellor and canon reſidentiary of the church of Saliſbury, archdeacon. of 
Sarum, &c.; and afterwards canon of the church of Hereford, by his brother Dr. Renn Hand, 
when he was biſhop of that ſee. In 1727, he was nominated biſbop of Leighlin and Frrus; on 
Fan, 17, 1729-30, he ſucceeded Dr. #Uliam King, in the archb of Dublin; and on prima 
Boulter”s deceaſe, in Oflober 1742, was appointed archbiſhop of b, primate and metropolitan, 
&c. He died Fl 19, 1746, aged 68, of NE caught by too attending to his work- 
STIL 4 | ** +4 2 IJ men. 
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men. - His lordſhip married Mrs. Farre, and left one daughter, Sarah, the lady to whom the Dean 
© addrefles this letter. 

P. 107. I. 3. After Tallagh, add, i Hoadly here erefted a noble monument to himſelf, 


the moſt elegant as well as convenient epi palace in that ki from the ruins of an immenſe 

caſtle of that name; but he raiſed a nobler in the hearts of the Iriſb, by indefatigably promoting the 
improvement of agriculture, by his ſkill, his purſe, and his example. A liſt of 5 — publica. 
tions is inſerted in the article HoapLy, to the Works o his venerable brother. 

P. 107. L 22. After ladies, add, This was married, in the life-time of her father, to Belling- 
ham Boyle, eſq. of Rathfarnbam near Dublin, nearly related to the earl of men. Mr. Boyle died 
in 1771, leaving his lady two ſons and a da , the only ſurvivors out of eight children. 

P. 108. 1. 2. Mer Chandos, ada, Fames B „ lord Channdos, was created, Of. 17, 1714, vil- 
count Wilton and earl of Carnarvon; and April 30, 1719, marquis of Carzarwon, and duke of Chan- 
dos. He built a moſt magnificent and elegant houſe at Canons, about eight miles from London. It was 
ſuperbly furniſhed with fine pictures, ſtatues, &c. which after his death (in 1744) were, with all the 
materials of the great building, fold by auction. | 

George, his s third fon, born Fan. 26, 1715 16. 


P. 111. L 7. After ſons, add, grace 
P. 116. I. 17. After explain it, add, Lady Betty (vol. * 226.) replies, It was about twenty 
years ago, Mr. Curl ſet forth Letters amorous, ſatirical, between Dr. Swift, lady Mary 
« Chambre, lady Betty Germain, and Mrs. Anne „and ſeveral other perſons,” This amiable 
| has fully vindicated his „ in the letter above referred to Lady Betty was daughter to the 
of Berkeley; and ied Sir Germain, baronet, of Drayton, in N ire. Her 
fiendſhip for Dr. Swift from the year 1699, when he was chaplain and private ſecre- 
tary to her father, at that time one of the lords Juſtices of Ireland; how ply it was founded and ſup- 


with Draytos Houſe and the manor belonging to it; her jewels, „Kc. to be fold, and, with the 
reſidue of her eſlate, to be equally divided between lord and lady Here, and lord George Sackville ; = 


Vere, baron of Haruortb, in the coun 


of * 
P. 124. 1. 10 Her Barber, add, Mr. Jarker was born in 1675, His parents being neceſſitous, he 

was educated at the expence of his godfather, Mr. Settle, ras fn, who afterwards apprenticed 

him to a printer; which buſineſs he 8 with reputation and ſucceſs. He was honoured 

with the particular friendſhip of lord Boks: ; 

guiſhed characters for rank and abilities. — ee 

collection; was printer of The Votes, of The 


queen 
gave it to Mr. Barber, with an aſſurance, That his merit had had great — ni with the queen 
< herſclf, ho preferred that to all other conſiderations.” This reverſion Mr. Barber many years after 
fold for a larger ſum. In the remarkable year 1720, he added conſiderably to his wealth, by an 
attention to the fluctuating Soxth Sea ſtock ; though it was ſuppoſed his "er dil not owing entirely 
w chance, He was agent to ſeveral of his fri in theſe tranſaftions; and paid ſome of them ſe- 
veral thouſand pounds, aſier they were fully ſatisfied with the profits they had received. He was 
foon after” (in 1722) choſen aldermaſi of ; Caf/-Bayzard ward; and purchaſed the houſe at Ea, - 
Sheen, which been” the ſeat of Sir M. Temple... He was lord mayor in 173 3, the year famous 
for The Exciſe Scheme; and leſt no means in his power uneſſayed, to prevent a project which 
threatened the moſt ruinous conſequences; and its actual defeat was more owing to Mr. Barber, 
than to any other gentleman im thé kiägdom. In his mayoralty moſt of the city gates were re- 
paired, and N new bulk. His humane regulation at The Bailey will long be remembered 
to his honour. He firſt aboliſhed the *barbarous cuſtom of remanding to gaol ſuch unhappy perſons 
as had been cleared of the fats imputed-to them, but whoſe diſtreſs would not enable them to pay the 
priſon fees; 4 cuſtom by which many lives were aunually ſacrificed of thoſe whoſe, only crime was 
poverty, Having paſſed through. his mayoralty with eclaz, he was the following year a candidate to 
ent the city in partament: but here he failed of ſucceſs, his ſpirited o tion to the exciſe 

bill Havipg rendered him obnoxious to the miniſtry... He died Fan. 2, 1740, aged 65.—Theſe 
particulars are extracted trom a ſhort account of Mr, Barker, publiſhed ſoon after his death. 1 
130. 
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P. 130. At the end of the Note, add, It appears, however, by letter cx1L111, et ſeq. of vol. XIII. 
that the MS. was — by lord Orrery to Dr. King, of — wh b to its being 
printed under that an's inſpection. March 15, 1737-8, Dr. Kingacknowl the receipt 
of the MS.; and April 25, 1738, tells Mr. Deane Swift, . The publication of this work, as excellent 
as it is, would involve every one concerned in the | di ties, if not in a certain fin ; 
«** and therefore it will be abſolutely neceſſary to omit ſome of the Characters. We learn too by 
this Letter, that the Dean continually expreſſed his diſſatis faction at the publication being ſo long 
delayed. This is the laſt time we find the Hiſtory mentioned by Dr. King ; though we have four 
of his Letters in the following year, in which he appears to have been the firſt editor of Dr, Si 
very celebrated verſes on his own Death.—The Hiſtory at length appears in this collection; of 
which, we preſume, it will not be thought the leaſt valuable part. Some particulars relating to it 
be ſeen'in the advertiſement prefixed to vol. IX. 
P. 130.1. 9. Afier Arbuthnot, add, Thi 2 the ſon of an epiſcopal — — in Scotland, 
was born at Aincairdinſhire, near Montroſe. He had his education in the univerſity of Aberaen, where 
he took the degree of doctor of phyſick. The Revolution deprived the father of his church prefer- 
ment; and though he was poſſeſſed of a ſmall paternal eſtate, yet neceſſity obliged the ſon to ſeek 
his fortune He came to London: and, for his ſupport, commenced teacher of the mathematicks. 
While thus employed, he publiſhed, in 1697, An Examination of Dr. Woodward's Account of the Deluge. 
This tract, which a with learning and ſenſe, eſtabliſhed his literary fame. In 1700, 
he publiſhed his * on the Uſefuinefs « the ticks. In the profeſſion of phyſick, he advanced 
by flow but ſure degrees; and fully eſtabliſhed his reputation by a ſucceſsful cure he performed on 
prince * Denmark, who was ſuddenly taken ill at Zg/om, and employed him afterwards as his 
phyfician. In 1709, he was appointed phyſician in ordi to the queen, and admitted a fellow 
college, as he had been ſome years of the royal ſociety, His acquaintance with Dr. Su j, 
commenced probably in 1711.—Mr. Pope, in a letter to Mr. Digby, Sept. 1, 1722, ſays, * The firſt 
time he * the doctor, Dean Stviſt obſerved to him, that he was a man that could do every thi 
<« but walk.” For the diſtinguiſhed he bore in the Memoirs of Seæriblerus, ſee p. 227. of th 
notes. In 1715, he aſſiſted Pope Gay in Three Hours before Marriage, a dramatic performance, 
which was brough: on the ſtage without ſucceſs. The queen's death, and the diſaſters which befett 
his friends on that occafion,. ſunk deeply on his ſpirits; and, to divert his melancholy, he paid a viſit 
to his brother, an eminent banker at Paris, Returning to London, and having loſt his refidence at &. 
ame;'s, he took a houſe in. Dover-Freet.. In 1727; he publiſhed Tables of Antient Coins, Weights, aud" 
aſures, a work of great uſe and real erudition, In 1732, he contributed towards ing the 
ſcandalous frauds of the Charitable Corporation; and in that year publiſhed his valuable Eſſay concern- 
"ns the Nature of Aliments, &c. which was followed next year by. the ect of Air on Human Bodies. 
e was apparently led to the ſubjects of theſe treatiſes by the conſideration of his own caſe, an 
aſthma; which, gradually increafing with his years, became ſhortly after deſperate. | In the 1734» 
he retired to Hampftead, in hopes of relief, but with a mind moſt perfectly reſigned. died in 
February 1735 ; and the Dean laments his loſs with a moſt pathetic fincerity.- The death of Mr. 
Gay and the Doctor“ (ſays he to Mr. Pope) have been terrible wounds near my heart. Their living, 
„would have been a great comfort to me, although I ſhould never have ſeen them; like a ſum o 
© money in a bank, from which I ſhould receive at leaſt annual intereſt, as I do from you, and have. 
done from lord Bolingbroke.” Several letters, which paſſed between Dr. Arbuthnot and the Dean, are: 
printed in this collection: and his works were publiſhed at Glagow, in two volumes, 155, which 
are ſaid to contain all his miſcellanies, except what are in theſe volumes. Lord Orrery obſerves, 
« Although Dr. Arbuthnot was: juſtly celebrated for wit and learning, there was an excellence in 
© his character, more amiable than all his other qualifications: I mean, the excellence of his heart. 
« He has ſhewn himſelf equal to any of his cotemporaries in humour and vivacity; and he was- 
< ſuperior to moſt men in acts of humanity and benevolence: his very ſarcaſms are the ſatirical ſtrokes 
« of good-nature; they are like flaps on the face gi ven in jeſt, the effects of which may raiſe bluſhes,- 
but no blackneſs will appear after the blows. He laughs as jovially as an attendant upon Bacchus, 
but continues as ſober and conſide..te- as a diſciple, of Socrates, He is ſeldom ſerious,. except in his- 
attacks upon vice; and then his ſpirit riſes with a manly ſtrength, and a noble indignation. His: 
«*« epitaph on Chartres (allowing one ſmal} alteration, the word permitted, inſtead of connived at) is a. 
complete, and a maſterly compoſition in its kind, No man exceeded him in the moral duties of. 
© life; a merit ſtill more to his honour, as the ambitious powers of wit and genius are ſeldom ſub- 
« miſſive enough to confine themſelves within the limitations of 8 lady of diſtinction · 
aſking Dean $f what his opinion of Dr. Arbuthnot was ; he replied, Why, madam, Dr. Arbuth-- 
K — more wit than we all have, and his humanity is equal to his wit. Mr. Pope uſed tu ſay, 
<< That of all the men he ever met with, or heard of, Dr. Arbxthnot had the moſt prolific wit; and. 


© that, in this quality, Sui only bad the ſecond place,” No adventure of any conſequence ever 2 
| de 
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.curred, on which che Doctor did not write a pleaſant eſſay, in a great folio paper-book, which uſed 

to lie in his parlour. Of theſe, however, he was ſo negligent, that, while he was writing them at one 
— he ſuffered his children to tear them out at the other, for their paper kites, See Kuſhead's Life 
of Pope. | 

P. 135. I. 23. Lyttelton, add, George, fon and heir of Sir Thomas Lyttelion, baronet. His lord- 
ſhip — 2 1 7, 1708-9. He was choſen in ſeveral parliaments for Oathampton, in Devon- 
fire. In 1737, he was inted principal ſecretary to the prince of Vals, father of his preſent 
majeſty; — in 1744, conſtituted one of the lords commiſſioners of the treaſury ; which he reſigned 
in 1754, on being inted cofferer to his majeſty's houſehold. The ſame year he was made a _ 
counſellor; and in Dee. 1755, having reſigned the office of cofferer, he was made chancellor of 
.exchequer ; and Nov. 18, 1756, was created baron of Fraxkley. He married, in 1742, Lu daughter 
of Hugh Forteſcue, eſq. by whom he had ifſue one ſon, Thomas (the preſent lord), and a daughter named 

Lacy (married to Arthur earl of Angleſey). His lordſhip died Ag. 22, 1773. He publiſhed, in his life- 
time, The Hiſtory of the Reign of King Henry the in 4 vols. 4to; and another volume 
of his Works has been publiſhed fince his lordſhip's death by his nephew George Edward Ayſcough, 
ſq. in which are many valuable letters to his father; and a monody on the death of his firſt wife, 
that will be remembered whilſt conjugal aſſection and a taſte for poetry exiſt in this country. In 
the Dialogues of the Dead (which are in che volume collected by Mr. 4y/cough) is one between 
Addiſon and Swift; which, after a compariſon of their reſpective merits, concludes with this decree 
from Mercury: ** When any Hero is brought hither, who wants to be humbled, let the taſk of lawer- 
ing his arrogance be affigned to Sui. The ſame good office may be done to a Philoſopher, vain of 
« his wiſdom or virtue; or to a Bigot, puffed up with ſpiritual pride. The Doctor's diſcipline will ſoon 
4+ convince the firſt, that, with all his boaſted morality, he is but a Taao; and the latter, that to 
| «© be holy he muſt neceſſarily be humble, I would alſo have him apply his aztico/metic waſb to the 

painted face of female Vanity; and his rod, which draws blood at cvery ſtroke, to the hard back 
of infolent Folly or perulant Wit. But Auen ſhould be employed to comfort thoſe, whoſe 
delicate minds are dejected with too painful a ſenſe of ſome infirmities in their nature. To them 
4 he ſhould bold his fair and charitable mirrour, which would bring to their ſight their hidden excel- 
* lencies, and put them in a temper fit for Zum. : 

P. 143. I. 1. After Parnell, adi, Thomas Parnell, D. D. deſcended from an antient family, of Cæa- 
Alton, in Cheſbire, was born in Dublin, in the year 679; and was admitted a member of Nublin College at 
the early age of thirteen. He took his degree of M.A. July 9, 1700; and in the fame year was ordained 
a deacon by Dr. M iliam King, then biſhop of Derry, having a diſpenſation from the primate, as being 
under twenty-three years of age. He was admitted into prieſts orders about three years after, w Dr, King, 
then archbiſhop of Dubliz ; and Feb. g, 1705, was collated by Dr. St. George , biſhop of Ciagber, to 
the archdeaconry of Clogher. About that time alſo he married Miſs Anne Minchin, a young lady of great 
merit and beauty, by whom he had two ſons, who died young, and a daughter, living in 1770. His 
wife died ſome time before him; and her death is ſaid to have made fo great an impreſſion on his 
ſpirita, that it ſerved to haſten his own, May 31, 1716, he was preſented by his friend and patron 
archbiſhop Lig to the vicarage of Finglas, a benefice worth about 400 J. a year, in the dioceſe of 
Dublin; but he lived to enjoy this — a very ſhort time. He died at Chefter, in July 1718, 
on his way to Jreland ; and was buried in Trinity church in that town, without any monument to mark 
the place of his interment. As he died without male iſſue, his eſtate devolved to his only nephew, 
Sir Jobn Parnell, bart. whoſe father was younger brother to the archdeacon, and one of the juſtices of 
the king's bench in Freland, Such (as his biographer bas elegantly obſerved) is the very unpoetical 
4+ detail of the life of a =” Some dates, and a few facts ſcarce more intereſting than thoſe that 
make the ornaments of a country tomb-ſtone, are all that remain of one whoſe labours now begin 
* to excite univerſal curioſity, A Poet, while living, is ſeldom an object ſufficiently great to attract 
much attention: his real metits are known but to a few, and theſe are generally ſparing in · their 
«+ praiſes, When his fame is increaſed by time, it is then too late to inveſtigate the particulars of 
* his diipofition; the dews of the morning are paſt, and we vainly try to continue the chace by 
4+ the meridian ſplendour. The character of Dr. Parnell is accurately and candidly pourtrayed by Dr. 
Goldſmith, in the Life (to which ue are indebted for the above particulars) prefixed to a new —— 
—— 3 publiſhed by Mr. Pope in 1721. A poſthumous volume was printed at 

* in 1758. 

P. 251. I. 4. Aſier Pembroke, add, Thomas Herbert, earl of Pembroke and Montgomery 168 3, on the 
death of his brother Philip. In 1697, he was firſt plenipotentiary at the peace of Ryſwick, Having 
been appointed lord high admiral at the end of king Milliam's reign, he reſigned that poſt in 1702, 
to make room for the prince of Denmark ; he was on that occafion a great penfion ; which he 
generoully refuſed, In 2708, on the prince's death, he was again advanced to that high office; and 
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reſigned the poſt of lord lieutenant of Zreland to the earl of Marton, and that of preſident of the 
council to lord Somers. Towards the end 6f the year 1709, finding the fleet a load too heavy for 

him to bear, he deſired leave to lay it down, It was afterwards put into commiſſion, with the earl 

of Orford at their head. According to Bp. Burnet, lord Pembroke was a man of eminent virtue, and 

of great and profound learning, particulatly in the mathematicks ; which made him a little too ſpecu- 

lative and abſtracted in his notions. He had great application; but lived a little too much out —— 
world, though in a public ſtation, There was ſomewhat in his perſon and manner that created him 

an univerſal reſpect ; and there was no man whom all fides honoured and loved ſo much as they did the 
earl of Pembroke. 

P. 263. I. 24. After Swandlingbar, add, This alludes to an undertaking of his uncle Oos; 
who, having a numerous family, and being deſitous to provide handſomely for them all, ran into a 
thouſand projects, and conſequently became the dupe of a thouſand villains. He purſued fifty kinds 
of buſineſs in Dublin, which he himſelf was wholly a ſtranger to; but which were carried on by a 

of knaves, whoſe 2 view was to make a purſe for themſelves, and afterwards to break, aud 
ve their principal in the lurch. And theſe ſchemes coſt him from time to time many thouſand ' 
pounds. But the project which above all other brought his family almoſt to ruin was a violent puſh + 
that he made towards raiſing a new fortune out of an iron-work in the county of Cavan, which might 
have turned to wo cotifiderable account, if his other affairs would have permitted him to attend 
perſonally upon ſuch kind of bufineſs; as it proved highly advantageous to three who were concerned in 
ip with him. They were all ſo prodigiouſly enamoured of this project, that, by general — 
ment, they twiſted and blended their own ſeveral names together, and gave the above title to this Pera - 
vian eſtate, His three partners got abundance of wealth; but Swift was nearly ruined by the project. 
See the particulars at in Mr, Swif?s Eſſay ; who obſerves, however, * that none had ever any 


« reaſon to complain of Godwin, but his own poſterity. 


+. * Oa the firſt publication of vol. VIII. the following Remarks on it appeared in the Annual Regiſfer. 
| & Theſe papers are of various kinds; ſome in proſe, and ſome in verſe; ſome of a public, and 
ſome of a private nature ; but all, as the editor very well obſerves, carrying their own marks of 

authenticity. The public pieces relate to the laſt years of queen nes reign, and the affairs of, 
Treland, The former contain many very fine obſervations, interſperſed with ſome characters. It 
appears very plain from theſe papers, that the Dean was reſolved to wiſh that princeſs and her laſt , 
miniſtry well at all events, therefore deſirous to find out ſome juſt grounds to vindicate them 
2 ok charges, which might be very well accounted for from the character he himſelf gives 
of her and them; amongſt which we cannot help taking particular notice of ſuch a low regard in 
her majeſty to common forms, as cannot but take greatly from the ridicule caſt by the Dean on a 

foreign miniſter for telling prince Eugene, That his highneſs could not appear before her majeſty 
« without a perriwig of a certain faſhion;” 8. | : 

Much as the Dean ſeems to have been diſpoſed to defend queen Arne and her miniſters, he ſeems 
to have been equally diſpoſed to ridicule her ſucceſſor and his family ; and it is probable, that 
the pieces in which he does it (one ſtyled, An Account of the Court and Empire of * the 
other, Directions for making a Birth-day Song”) have been the occaſion of all the other pieces 
in theſe volumes being ſo long with - held from the publick. ; : 

The pieces relating to Vreland are thoſe of a public nature; in which the Dean appears, as 
uſual, in the beſt light, becauſe they do honour to his heart as well as to his head; furniſhing ſome 
additional proofs, that, though he was very free in his abuſe of the inhabitants of that country, as 
well natives as foreigners, he had their intereſt ſincerely at heart, and perfectly - underſtood it. 
His ſermon upon deing good, though peculiarly adapted to Ireland and W: od's defigns upon it, con- 
rains perhaps the beſt motives to patriotiſm, that were ever delivered within ſo ſmall a compaſs, 

Amongit the writings of a private nature, are many of a ſerious, and many of a very oppoſite - 
caſt ; many panegyrical, and many ſatyrical. In ſome of the latter, the Dean has ſuffered his wit 
to out- run his good-nature and regard to decency ; and it is for this reaſon, we imagine, that ſome 
perſons have wiſhed that they had been ſuppreſſed; for, as to their being trifling and domeſtic, - 
that ſurely can be no ſufficient objection to the publication of them, ſince they are thereby better 
adapted to ſhew what the Dean was in his family and amongſt, his friends, than twenty characters 
drawn of him by the pens of others. Of theſe. private pieces, that containing an account of bis fa- 
vourite Stella may be juſtly deemed the moſt valuable, as —— an uncommon pattern of ſoftneſs 
and fortitude, humility and learning, houſewitery and politeneſs, frugality and good-nature, united in 
one perſon. There is likewiſe amongſt them a prayer of the Dean's for this ſame extraordinary 
woman, which, whatever levities might appear in him, ſhew that he was deeply impreſſed with the- 
principal truths of the Chriſtian religion,” Te. 
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P. 39. l. 6. Afier Vanbrugh's houſe, add, Printed in vol. III. ii. p. 64. However partial 
the — was 8 every body was not ſo blind to his dess. Sroiſt ridiculed both his own 
diminutive houſe at N hitaball, and the ſtupendous pile at Blenheim. Of the firit he ſays, 

At length they in the rubbiſh ſpy 

A thing reſembling a gooſe pye.” 


6 That if his grace were no more ſxill'd in 

The art of battering walls than building, 

by | We might expect to ſee next year, 

A for the 7 en . — — his -uaderſtanding, when he cenſured 

us rift was well : w 3 w 
Yanbrugh's plays, and left CT CO beantios than Sir John had, when he 

rceived not that they were the only beauties he was formed to compoſe. Waipok, Anecdotes of 

ainting, vol. III. p. 152.— This polite writer, perhaps, was not aware of the ome apology Dr. 
Swift and Mr. Paje have made, in the joint preface to their Miſcellanies: In regard to two per- 
4 ſons only we wiſh our raillery, though ever ſo tender, or reſentment, though ever fo juſt, had 
* not been indulged. We ſpeak of Sir Fohn Faxbrugh, who was a man of wit, and of honour; 
« and of Mr. Addiſon, whoſe name deſerves all reſpect from every lover of learning.” 

P. 80, I. 6. Afier authoreſs, add, Mrs. Manky, writer of the Atalantis, and of Lucius, a well- 
received tragedy ; who, for the fake of having her works printed correctly, had an apartment fitted 
up for her at the houſe of Mr. Barber, with whom ſhe reſided till ber death. Several political 

eces of that day, which common fame aſcribed to other pens, came wholly from this lady ; particu- 
Ey 4 Prndcaion of th duke of Marlborough, and ſome parts of The Examiner. 

. 120. Note. ſmall-pox, add, Dr. Goldfmith, in his Lite of Parnell, has given this anecdote : 
The Scriblerus club, when the members were in town, were ſeldom aſunder; and they often made 
«* excurhons together into the country, and generally on foot. . uſually the butt of the com- 
< pany ; and, if a trick was played, he was always the ſufferer. whole party once agreed to walk 
„% down to the houſe of , who is ſtill living, and whoſe ſeat is about twelve miles from 
« town, As every one to make the beſt of his way, Swift, who was remarkable for walk- 
« ing, ſoon lett all the behind him ; fully reſolved, upon his arrival, to chuſe the very beſt bed 
& tor himſelf, for that was his cuſtom. In the mean time, Parnell was determined to prevent his inten- 
« tions ; and, taking horſe, arrived at lord B-——'s, by another way, before him. Having 
* apprized his Jordſhip of Sc ꝗuν defign, it was reſolved at any rate to keep him out of the houſe ; 
& but how to do this, was the queſtion. Swift never had the ſmall-pox, and was much afraid of 
wy ing it: as ſoon, therefore, as he appeared ſtriding * 696 ome diſtance from the houſe, 
< one of his lordſhip's ſervants was diſpatched, to inform him, that the ſmall-pox was then making 
«« great ravages in the family; but that there was a ſummer-houſe with a field bed at his ſervice, at the 
end of the garden. There the diſappointed Dean was obliged to retire, and take a cold ſupper that 
« was ſent out to him, while the reſt were feaſting within. However, at laſt, they took compaſſion on 
« him; and, upon his promifing never to chuſe the beſt bed again, they permitted him to make one 
of the company.” There is ſomething ſatis factory (as Dr. Gold/zzith obſerves) in theſe accounts of 
the follics of the wiſe; they give a natural air to the picture, and reconcile us to our own. 

P. 130. I. 7. After here, In theſe verſes, which are printed in Mr. Prior: Works, the Poet 
has prettily introduced the circumſtance of a new Law's being framed on this occaſion, which made 
it Felony to attempt the life of a privy counſellor in the execution of his office: 

The barbarous rage that durſt attempt thy life, | 
% Harley, great counſellor, extends thy fame: 
« And the ſharp point of cruel Guiſcard's knife 
In braſs and marble carves thy deathleſs name. * 
« Faithful aſſertor of thy country's cauſe, 
« Britain with tears ſhall bathe thy glorious wound; 
2 333 s; 


And of the other, 


4 N And in her Statutes ns 4 worth be found.” : 3 
» 134+ L. 24. Hier mightily, add, Jobn Campbell, duke of Argyle in created baron of 
Chatham and earl of G — r 70 2 1705; and duke of Greenwich, April 30, 1719.—“ The 


4 late duke of Ayl, fays lord Chefeerficld, © though the weakeſt reaſoner, was the moſt 
„ ſpeaker, I ever in my life. He charmed, he warmed, he forcibly raviſhed the audience; not 
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< by his matter certainly, but by his manner of delivering it. A moſt 1 figure, a graceful 
2 an e cy of ſtyle, and a firength of emphaſis — — make 
him the moſt affecting, perſuaſive, and applauded ſpeaker I ever faw. I was capti like others ; 
but when I came home, and cooly conſidered what he had faid, ſtripped of all thoſe ornaments ia 
* which he bad dreſſed it, I often found the matter flimzy, the arguments weak, and I was con- 
s vinced of the power of thoſe adventitious concurring circumſtances, which » go of mankind 
only calls adventitious. Letter cLxx111.——His grace died in Ofober, 1743 ; we ſhall take leave 
to ſubyoin the inſcription on his tomb, written by the late Mr, Paul Whiteheatl, and ſuppoſed to be 
ſpoken by the Hiſtoric goddeſs: | | 
« Britain, behold, if patriot worth be dear, : 

« A ſhrine that claims thy tributary tear: 

« Silent that tongue admiring Senates heard: 

«« Nerveleſs that arm oppoſing legions fear d: , 

Nor leſs, O Campbell! thine the power to pleaſe, | 


* And give to grandeur all the of eaſe. * 

« Long thes thy life let n trace : 

« Arts which ennoble ſtill the noble race. 

Others may owe their future fame to me, 

« I borrow immortality from thee.” | 

P. 228. Note. Afier riſe, add, Dr. —. (in his Life of Parnell) — the Scriblerus ſociety 

to have commenced ſoon after 1706, and to have ceaſed at the death of Parnell in 1718.— From the 
circumſtance here mentioned of Mr. Hari, who was occaſionally a member of the club, as appears 
by his humourous verſes in vol. X. p. 206, it ſeems probable that the Society was not formed ſooner 
than 1710-11 ; and, in proof of this, it actually appears that Suit was newly acquainted with 
Arbuthnot in March that year, The lighter publications of this friendly knot of wits ſeem to begin 
in 1712, and to end in 1714. But their Art of Sinking in Poetry a not till 1727, the laſt year 
tion was laid for The Memoirs of Scriblerus, the firit 


of the dean's being in Exg/and, when the fou 
book of which is printed in Mr. Pope's Works, whoſe very learned Commentator has favoured the publick 


with the following curious pariculars on that ſubject : * Mr. Pope, Dr. Arbuthnot, and Dr. Swift, 
projected to write a ſatire, in conjunction, on the abuſes of buman karning ; and, to wake it the bet- 
« ter received, they propoſed to do it in the manner of Cerwaztes (the original author of this ſpecies of 
« ſatire) under the hiſtory of ſome feigned adventures. But the ſeparation of our Author's friends, 
< which ſoon after happened, with the death of one, and the infirmities of the other, put a final op 
« to their project, when they had only drawn out an imperfect eſſay towards it, under the title of 
« The Fuft. Book of the Memoirs of Scriblerus,—Polue letters never loſt more than in the defeat of this 
« ſcheme, in which, each of this illuſtrious triumvirate would have found exerciſe for his o pecu- 
« jar talent; beſides conſtant employment for that all had in common. Dr. Arbuthnot was 
« ſkilled in every thing which re to ſcience; Mr, Pope was a maſter in the fine arts; and Dr. Swift 
« excelled in the knowledge of the world, Wir they had all in equal meaſure; and this fo large, that 
< no age perhaps ever produced three men, to whom Nature had more bounti fully beſtowed: it, or An 
< brought it to higher perfection.“ —The travels of Gallwer, The Treatiſe of the Profound, of 


Literary Criticiſms on Virgii, and the Memoirs of a Pariſh-clerk, are faid to be only ſo many detached 


parts and fragments of this Work. 5 ; 
P. 244. |. 16. After Swift's Sermon, add, A thankſgiving ſermon, under the title of . Noah's 
% Dove.” In other Letters, he frequently mentions, © that the lord treaſurer, when he had a mind 
<« to vex him, would call him, or introduce him to company, by the name of Dr. Thomas Swife.” 
As a clue to this jealouſy, or diſlike, let it be remembered, that Tom Swift, 4 his little parſon · oouſim. 
as the Dean ſtyles him, affected to be thought author of the Tale of a Tub. See a Letter from &weſt 
to Ben Doole, his bookſeller, dated June 35 1710, in vol. VIII. of this collection, part ik p. 1. 


See the collection of Letters publiſhed by Dunconhe. | a 
N obnoxious to the Whigs. Biſhop 


P. 284. Note, After Allies, add, This pamphlet was tarly 
Burnet obſerves, ** Many mercenary pens were ſet on work, to juſtify our proceedmigs;” and to detame 
« gur Allies, more particularly the Dutch: this was done with much art, but with no regard to truth, 
„ in a pamphlet, intituled, The Conduct of the Allies, and of the la e Mini; to which very full anſwers 
« were written, detecting the thread of falſehood that run through that work.” "Hifory, vol. IV. p. 

38. This paragraph may have been a probable cauſe of the ſeverity with which the Dean has de- 
33 _ | . . : 
{cribed Biſhop Burnet, in vol. VIII. part 1. p. 33. and in ſome other parts of this collection. 

P. 288. 1. 24. Aſier Eugene, add, “ The defign of his viſit (lays the very impartial Abbe Mili 
as probably to anjmate the Whigs by his preſence, and his intrigues. - Tits great man treated 
% Markorongh as if he had been (till in favour. Oxford, having invited him. one day to dinner, 
4 congratulated himſelf ou having at his table the \'s general in Eurqpe. If I am, faid the ED 
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« jt is lordſhip whom I am to thank for it : the nobleſt encomiu Mar , Whoſe dif. 
it is your ip to it encomium on les 


— agg — this miniſter! Mil Elements of the Hiftory of tranſlated 
vol. IV. p. 
P. 293. L 20, Afier ſhame, add, When Mr. Prior was preſident, he treated the Society ag 
Home, and fent the treaſurer this poetical invitation: 
60 My Lord, ; 
Our Weekly Friends to-morrow meet 
« At Matthew's palace (in Duke Street), 
To try for once, if they can dine 
On bacon-ham and mutton-chine ; 
If, wearied with the great affairs 
« Which Britain truſts to Harley's cares, 
Thou, humble Stateſman, may ſt deſcend 
Thy mind one moment to unbend ; 
Jo ſee thy ſervant from his foul 
8 Crown with thy health the ſprightly bowl; 
„Among the gueſts, which cer my houſe 
« Receiv'd, it never can produce 
« Of honour a more glorious proof — 


* Though Dor/et us d to bleſs my roof.” 


Y 0:0. AI. 


P. 7. I. ult. After St. Dunſtan's, add, Two other Letters from Mr. Ford, on the ſubject of the 
pamphlet, are printed in vol. X. It is plain, however, by Mr. Barber's Letter of Fuly 6, that his 
knew the real author of the pamphlet. He tells Dr. Sf, ( have ſhewn it only to one perſon, 
* who is charmed with it, and will make ſome ſmall alterations and additions to it, with your leave. 
« You will the cafier give leave, e Rb one of the beſt pens in England.” 

P. 28. I. 19. Afr Saliſbury, add, Dr. Benjamin , born « Pilobes is Ze, Nev. 1s, 
3676; admitted penſioner of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, Feb. 18, 1691; elected fellow, Aug. 23, 
1697. In z702, he was appointed lecturer of St, Mildred, in The Poultry; in 1704, he obtained 
the rectory of St. Peter's Poor, in Broad-Street; and Feb. 13, 1710, was preſented to the — of 


; till, on April 17, 1761, at his palace at Chelſea, in the ſame calm he had enjoyed amidſt all the 


« à better account of my fortune a little while after the holidays. * 
He died Dec. 4, —— eighteen days after. Two of his dramatic pieces were brought out after 2 
death; the * of Achilles, which was received with great applauſe; and the Dire Mother, a tragedy, 
which proved unſucceſsful. 

P. 52. I. 5.. After Bathurſt, add, Allen Lord Bathurft, of Battl/den; created, Aug. 12, 1772, 
carl Bathurſt, of Bathurſt, in the county of Sar. This truly venerable peer has enjoyed a ſatisfac- 
tion which rarely falls to the lot of humanity. He has lived to ſee the maturity of thoſe delightful 
woods which were planted in his youth. 

P. 175. l. 15. F paper · office, add, The occaſional ſpecimens which have been preſented to the 
worid, of the papers picſerved in this invaluable repoſitory, muſt occaſion a wiſh that the whole were 
perpetuated by the preſs; which, from the great abilities of the gentlemen who at preſent ſuperintend 
that office, might at this time be executed with the greateſt fidelity. 


. 175 
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P. 176. I. 32. Afeer time, add, A curious work is lately adventized, under the title of 


% Original Papers; containing the Secret Hiſtory of Great Britain, from the Reſtoration, to the Ac- 
« ceffion of the Houſe of Hanover, To which are prefixed, Extracts from the Life of James II, as. 


&« written by himſelf, The whole arranged and publiſhed by James Macpherſon, Eſq;” in two volumes, 
quarto. Theſe volumes are ſaid to confiſt chiefly of the — of Mr, Nairze, under · ſecre 
to the miniſters of James II, and thoſe of his ſon, from the Revolution to the year 1714, and whi 


* 


were in the poſſeſſion of the late Mr, Carte; and to contain alſo the moit material papers of M. De 


Robethon, ſecretary to the elector of Hanover; the laſt comprehending the ſelect negociations, original 
letters, and correſpondences, which paſſed between the houſe of Hanover and their friends in Britain, 


during the reign of queen Aunc. Many other papers, drawn from ſources equally important, are 


alſo ſaid to be included in the collection. 


P. 201. l. 14. After queen's, ada, Prince Frederick. His royal highneſs had unhappily incurre the 


diſpleaſure of his parents ſome months before, by his conduct on the birth ot his firſt child, the preſent 
princeſs of Brunſwick, The intereſting letters which were publiſhed on that occaſion, of which we 
ſhall take the liberty to give ſome extracts, were printed that year in moſt of the periodical publica- 
tions. The firſt of them, dated Fuly 5, 1737, from the Prince to the Queen, is only an authentic 
notification of his conſort's 2 — Then follows this narrative of facts: ** Auguſf 1, 1737. Lord 
« Harrington and Sir Robert Walpole —— at St. James about an hour after the delivery of the Princeſs, 
« his Royal Highneſs was pleaſed to ſend for them to his bedſide about five o'clock in the morning: 
« when, among other things, he ſaid, he did not know whether the Princeſs was come before ber 
« time or not: That ſhe had ſelt ou pains the Monday betore ; which being apprehenfive might prove 
«© her labour (of which opinion Lady Archibald Hamilton and Mrs. Payne declared themſelves to be), 
% he brought her from Hampton-court to St, James's; but the phyficians being of another opinion, 
and the pains ceafing and going off, they returned to Hampton-court again: That, on the Friday 
& following, the Princeſs's pains returning, the Prince carried her again to St. Fames's, when the 
« phyficians, Dr. Holliags and Dr. Broxholme, and Mrs. Cannon, were of opinion it might prove her 
„ labour; but thoſe pains hkewiſe going off, they returned again to Hampton-court on Saturday: . 
4% That he ſhould not have been at ton-court on Sunday; but it being the public day, he feared 
« jt might be liable to ſome conſtructions. That, the Princeſs growing ill again on Sund, he brought 
ber away immediately, that ſhe might be where proper help and aſſiſtance could be had.—The 
% Prince of Wales had that morning made declarations to the fame effeft, with ſome other par- 
« ticulars, to the Queen, and the two Princefles with her.” On the third of Azguft, the following 
meſſage was ſent from the King at Hampton-court, to the Prince at St. James s, by Lord Eſer: * The 
„King has commanded me to acquaint your Royal Highneſs, That his Majeſty moſt heartily re- 
4 joices at the ſafe delivery of the Princeſs; but that your — away her Royal Highneſs from 
6 on-court, the then reſidence of the King, the Queen, the Royal Family, u the pains 
<« and certain indications of immediate labour, to the imminent danger and hazard both of the Prin- 
„ ceſs and the child, and after ſufficient warnings for a week before, to have made the neceſ. 
« ſary preparations for this happy event; without acquainting his —__ or the Qyeen with the cir- 
6 — # wo. the Princeſs was in, or giving them the leaſt notice of your departure; is looked upon. 
« by the King to be ſuch a deliberate indignity, offered to himſelf and to the Queen, that he has 
T ur or me to acquaint yout Royal Highneſs, that he reſents it to the higheit degree.” — This 
meſſage the Prince thus anſwered, by the Lord Fey: „ Sir, It is with all the mortification imagine. 
« able, that I ſee, by the meſſage my Lord Efex has brought me, that my coming to town with 
„ the Princeſs has had the misfortune to diſpleaſe your Mazeſty. Permit me, Sir, to repreſent to 
« you, that, in the prefling ſituation I was in on Sunday, without a midwite or any aſſiſtance, it was impoſ- 
« {ible tor me to delay one moment; otherwiſe I ſhould not have tailed to have come myſelf, to ac- 
i quaint your Majeſty with it. Befides which, the greateſt expedition in the world could never have 
4 brought Mrs. Cauuon in leſs than two or three hours atter. the birth of the child. As the Princeſs 
« has had the colick for for ſome days, Mrs. Cannon, Dr. Hollings, and Dr. Broxholme, who were. 
« often conſalted, all aſſured me ſhe was not yet fo near her time, of which opinion theſe two 
« phyſicians ſtill were on Suaday at noon; but incaſe ſhe had pains different from the colick, that a 
«© cordial ſhould be given her, and that ſhe ſhould be brought to town as ſoon as poſſible. This 
« advice I tollowed in every point; and am very much concerned that a caſe ſhould bappen, in which 
« my tenderneſs tor the Princeſs might ſeem one moment to remove, what is otherwiſe firſt in my 
thoughts, the deſire of ſhewing my devotion to your Majeſty. Belides this, if I may take the liberty 
« to ſay ſo, the Princeſs deſired me ſo earneſtly at that time to carry her to London, where all aſſiſt- 
« ance was nearer at hand, that I could not refiſt it: for I could never have torgiven myſelf, if, in 
« conſequence of my retufal, any accident had happened to her. I hope all this will move your 
« Majetty ; and that you will give me leave to lay myſelf at your feet to-morrow at your levees 
« hich I ſhould not have failed to have done lait Monday, it the Queen had not ordered me to defer 
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it till this day. The thing that has hindered me to-day, is the fear I have had, fince F have 
ſeen my lord Eſex, of di ng your Majeſty in caſe I ſhould come into your preſence betore I 
took the liberty to explain to you, with all ſubmiſſion, the true and only motive of the ſtep with 
«- which you feem offended. F am, with the greateſt reſpect imaginable, pr — Majeſty's maſt 
«humble and moſt obedient Son, Servant, and dubject, Frxeverick.”—Art the time Lord Jer 
carried the following letter to the Queen : + Madam, You cannot imagine how much the meſlage 
* my Lord Eſer brought me has afflicted me. I flattered myſelt, that the reafons I took the li 
to give your Majeſty, when you had the goodneſs to come and fee the Princeſs, would have juſti- 
ber my trom Hampion-coxrt to the Kinp. I bave taken the liberty to recapitulate thoſe 
«reaſons in the letter I have done myſelf the honour to write to him upon that ſubject, flattering 
« m that your Majeſty will be ſo good as to lend them your affiſtance. I am, with great reſpect, 
2 r moſt bamble and moſt obedient Son and Servant, FA zDsarck.”—The next letter, 
dated 4, is another requeſt for permiſſion to attend the royal levee ; which is followed by a 
from the King, Aegi 20, fixing the 2gth»for baptizing the Princeſs, bis grand-daughter ; and 
his determination, that his Majeity, the Queen, and the Dutcheſs Do of Fare Gotha, ſhould be 
gad-father and god-mothers. The Prince, in his anſwer, dutifully thanks the King, for the honour 
intended him; and again urges his former requeſt, which is alſo repeated in another letter to the 
Queen. Angi 30, his Royal Highneſs wrote a letter of thanks to the King, and another to the 
for the hopour they had thought fit to do him, in being god-father and mother to his 
daughter; and ftill prefling earneſtly for a reconciliation.—Sept. 10, a mefiage was ſent from his Ma- 
jeſty ro the Prince, ſev condemning his conduct, and concluding thus: The whole tenour of 
«© your conduct for a ble time has been fo entirely void of all real duty to me, that I have 
0 had reaſon to be highly offended with you. And until you withdraw your regard and con- 
« fidence from thoſe by whoſe inſtigation and advice you are directed and encouraged in your un- 
« warrantable behaviour to me and to the Queen, and until you return to your duty, you ſhall not 
* reſide in my Palace; which I will not ſuffer to be made the reſort of them, who, under the ap- 
* nce of an attachment to you, foment the divifion which you have made in my Family, and 
« weaken the common intereſt of the whole. In this ſituation, I will receive no reply: 
« But when your actions manifeſt a juſt — 25 > and ſubmiſſion, That — — 
« what at preſent I moſt-julll t. e mean time, it is my ure, t u 
le James's, Teh all your — „when it can be done without prejudice or 
« to the Princeſs. I ſhall for the preſent leave to the Princeſs the care of m 2 until 
« z proper time calls upon me to confider of her education. His Royal Hig neſs, thus forbidden 
to write to the King, attempted to addreſs the Queen ; who alſo py <p — 
The Princeſs next endeavoured to ſoften their Majeſties, by a letter to cach of them. The Queen's 
anſwer, dated Sept. 20, which is the laſt in the collection, was as follows : „ am very glad, my 
« dear Prigceſs, ———— — — ing in; you may aſſure yourſelt, as you 
© have never offended either the King or me, I ſhall never fail to give you every mark of my 
« and affeftion. I think it would be unbecoming either of us to enter into a diſcuſſion of the un- 
« happy divifien between the King and my Son; and when you are truly informed of the 
© ſeveral declarations that have been made relating to your journeys from Hampton-court, by whom, 
and to whom, they were made, you will be convinced that the conduct of your h has no 
et way been miſrepreſented. I time and due confideration will bring my Son to a juſt ſenſe of 
his duty to his Father; which will be the only means [ that happy change which you 
« cannot more fincerely wiſh than I do.” "This change her Condrertamatly; id cot a0 00 thn, 
dying Nov. 20, 1737, of & mortiſicationof the bowels, aged 54 years, 8 months, and 20 days. 
P. 253-1. 16. After character, add, George I, when be aſcen the throne, was fitty-four years of 
age, a prince of an extenfive capacity, and eſtabliſhed utation ; joining military merit to political 
abilifies; and having for his maxim, Never to abandon his friends, to render juſtice to all the world, 
Cn the Send New, ad Tims freming Efieuky will vaniſh, if we refle®t that So 
wh the ate, Wwe : 
was line of Sir Millan Temple's Works; where the hiſtory of Eng/and, to the death of the Con- 
queror, was already treated in a maſterly manner. Sir Millan ſays, I have traced a ſhort account 
« of this ifland, the names, the inhabitants, and conſtitutions thereof, from the firſt originals, as far 
« as J could find any ground of probable ſtory, or of fair conjecture ; ſince pbiloſophers tell us, that 
« no one can be faid to know things well, who does not know them in their beginning. I have fur- 
« ther deduced it through the and memorable changes of names, cuſtoms, and laws, 
chat paſſed here, until the end of the firſt Norman reign, which made the laſt and great period of 
„bis Kingdom; leaving the ſucceſſions and conſtitutions, fince that time, fo fixed and eſtabliſhed, 
« to have laited for the ſpace of above fix hundred years, without any confiderable alteration 
V from ſo long a courſe of time, or ſuch variety of events as have fince arrived in the W * 
ve 
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n have hereby beaten through all the rough and dark ways to his journey; the reſt lies fair and 
« eaſy, through a plain and open — From this ſtave Dr. Swift RR and followed the foot- 
of his edle patron. In the letter of Mr, Thomas Sto, which we have mentioned in 

p. 219, he lays before his bookſeller an ingenious plan ſuggeſted by Sir William Temple: He is of 
opinion that the beſt and readieſt way to compile a good General Hiſtory of England will be, to take 
in all thoſe parts of it, which have been written by any approved and eſteemed authors; and to 
«*-write nothing new beſides thoſe parts which have not yet touched by authors of name and 
* eſtimation. And he thinks the variety of the ſeveral and ſtyles may render it yet more 
« agreeable. to the reader, than if it were all written by the ſame pen; which would perhaps be a 
greater undertaking than any man believes, before he engages in ſuch an attempt.“ ' Swift then 
proceeds to point out thoſe au which Sir William Temple thought beit ſuited to this plan; which, 
we learn from Mr. Duncombe, was in great meaſure purſued in the * Complete Hiſtory of England,” : 
2 in * 1 1 _ volumes were put together by Mc. Hughes, who alſo wrote 
6 general ; ind volume, with a particular preface,” was wiitten by Dr. 
(afterwards biſhop) Kennet. , 

P. 259. At the end of the firfl Note, add, The reader who is curious in theſe reſearches will find. 
abundant information in Mr. Clarke's Connexion of the Roman, Saxon, and Engliſh Coins.” On © 
the Mark in particular, fee 138 

P. 264. l. 14. Afier Holy War, add, The Croiſades, which were attempted by Gregory VII, were 
carried into execution, at the inſtigation of Peter abe Hermit, by Urban II, in the year 1095. In the 
——. _ 800,000 men went forth on this pious expedition, See Tortin's Remarks on Ecclefiaftical 

ory, VOL, v. P* . 8 

P. 278. 1.8. inces, add, The Saxon parliaments were often provincial, as they now are in 
France; and the —— made in one Province were tranſmitted —— for Pr mmf 
if the national intereſt was concerned. See Clarke on Cains, p. 463. | 


On the erecting a Groom-PorTER's Housz, adjoining to the CHAPEL, in the 
Caſtle of DuzLiN. Written by Dr. Swirr. | 


Purgatory is a jeſt; Here, we defire proviſion [ | 
A —— 1 There, we run in, and en buy [ 
No middle feat for fuiners is, When Chrift went into th houſe of prayer, © 
To purge their fouls for pureſt bliſs : And found the money-changers there ; 

A wall of cryſtal Heaven disjoins Their tables he with rage o'erthrew, 
From Luciferiaz dark confines; Andlaſh'd the Publican and Jew: . 
Far Tyrant dp en pc bo fry 
th* cha t ing-houſe as more | : 
OT - | ©, pious Bouler/ by thy Saviour 
Between the dice and the communion ; Square in this caſe all thy behaviour; 
And but a thin partition guards Drive out this unbelieving crew, 
The common-prayer-book from the cards: The fop, the ſoldier, the. beau; 
Here, is the 3 the faith defending ; In pieces cruſh this damn'd device, 
There, powder'd queu with ties contending : Burn all their cards, and break their dice! 
Deſiſt, O Ford! for none believes 


Here, Carteret's chaplains read us prayers ; 
Op, and the beau fireares That houſe to be a den of thieves. 


There, games the 
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In the Picture- Gallery at Oxford, is placed the Portrait Mr. Por Ex, with this 
Inſeription : | 
ALEXANDER POPE, ARMIGER. 
| ET, 
op EXIMIO APVD ERVDITOS NOMINTY 
INVIDENDAM ATTVLIT DIGNITATIS ACCESSIONEM, 
EFFIGIEM DEDIT ET VIRVM COHONESTAVIT, 
A. D. MDCCXXI1, 
HONOR ATISSIMVS EDWARDVS COMES OXON. ET MORTIMER. 


In Engliſh: 
ALEXANDER POPE, ESQUIRE. 
And, what gives to a Name admired by the Learned 
An Acceflion of Dignity even to be envied, 
This Shadow was preſented, and the Original honoured, 


A. D. MDCCXX1T, 


By the Right Honourable Edward Earl of Oxford and Mortimer. 


In the ſame Gallery is a Portrait of Dr. Swirr, with this Inſcription : 
IONATHAN SWIFT, DECAN. s. PATRIC. DVBL, 
EFFIGIEM VIRI MVSIS Auiciss it, 

INGENIO PRORSYS SIBI PROPRIO CELEBERRIMI, 

VT IPSVM SVIS OXONIENSIBVS ALIQVATENVS REDONARET, 

— PARIETEM HABERE VOLVIT BODLEIANVM, 
| A. D. MDCCXXXIX, 
IOHANNES BARBER, ARMIGER, 
ALDERMANNVS, NEC ITA PRIDEM PRAETOR LONDINENSITS, 


In Engliſh : 
IONATHAN SWIFT, DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. 
This Portrait of the Muſes' Friend, 
Of a happy turn of Wit peculiar to himſelf, 
That he might in ſome ſort be reſtored to his Oxford friends, 
Was placed in the Wall of the Bodleian Gallery, 
8 A. D. MDCCXXXIX, 
At the Deſire of JonNx BARBER, Eſq; 


Alderman, and ſome time Lord Mayor of London. 
AFTER 
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F TER this general Oxford teſtimony of the Dean, in which that Univerſity affectionately 
aſſerts her right to him as no degenerate ſon, we ſhall ſubjoin that of another writer, whom, it is 
ſaid, the refuſed to accept as an adopted one: | | 

þ « The religious Author of the Tale of a Tub will tell you, Religion is but a Reſervoir of Fools and Mad- 
% men; and the virtuous Lemucl Gulliver will anſwer for the State, that it is a Den of Savages and Cut- 

throats. What think you, Reader? is not the Syſtem round and great? And now the Fig-leaf is ſo 
clearly plucked off, what remains, but bravely to ſtrike away the rotten Staff, that yet keeps our old 

6 doating Parents on their laſt Legs? 

« Seriouſly let it be as they ſay, that Ridicule and Satire are the — — of Public Laws; ſhould 

& not, then, the Ends of both be the fame; the Benefit of Mankind? But where is the Senſe of a 

ay al Satire, if the whole Species be degenerated? and where is the Juſtice of it, if irbe not? The 

6« ag $90 of Lunaticks is as wiſe as the one, and a general Execution as honeſt as the other. In 

* ſhort, a general Satire, the Work only of ill Men or little Geniuſes, was proſcribed of old, both by 
« the Cxitict and the Magiſtrate, as an Offence equally againſt Juſtice and Common Senſe.” —4 Critical 
and Philoſophical Enquiry into the Cauſes of Prodigies Miracles, &c. Lond. 1727. pag. 33. ſuppoſed 
to have been written by the Right Reverend A, of the Divine Legation of Moſes ; which 1s the more 
probable, becauſe we find, in the Dedication to the latter, p. xv. a fimilar Cenſure on another part of 
this Collection, in theſe words: ee * 7 

« However, once on a time a it taſk [ridiculing a love ic Liberty]; he 

* undertook to laugh at this very riewe, and * ſo ſucceſsfully, that he ſet wa whole > a 
« laughing with him. What mighty engine, you will aſk, was employed, to put in motion ſo large a 
« body, and for ſo extraordinary a cauſe ? In truth, a very fimple one: a diſcourſe, of which arr the 
* wit conſiſts in the 7 49 0 and that too ſkulking, as you will fee, under 228. unlucky — Mrs. 
% Bulls vindication of t CUCKOL DOM, incumbent wives, in caſe of "the tyranny, infidelity, or 
« 7nſufficiency of huſbands *, Now had the merry reader — but ſo wiſe as to reflect, that reaſon was 
« the teſt of ridicule, and not ridicule the teft of truth, he would have ſeen to reftify the propoſition, and 
« to ſtate it fairly thus: The in#;pen/able duty of Divorce, Wc, And then the joke had been over, 
0 before the laugh could have begun.” . 

Another Author however, who is allowed by the Biſhop to be no illi of the province of Ridicule, 
ſpeaks of the former work in ſomewhat more moderate terms : _ 

„There is not perhaps in any a bolder or ſtronger Ridicule, than the well-known 
« apologue of The Jae fs Tub, Its manifeſt defign is, to recommend the Exgi/b church, and to 

* diſgrace the two extremes of P and Puritaniſm >, Now if we conſider this exquiſite piece of 
« raillery as a teſt of Truth, we ſhall find it impotent and vain: For the queſtion ſtill recurs, whether 
% MARTIN be a juſt emblem of the Eagliſb, Jack of the Scotch, or P fre of the Roman Church. 
All the points in debate between the ſeveral parties are taken for granted in the repreſentation : And 
e muſt have recourſe to argument, and that alone, ere we can determine the merits of the queſtion. 

« If we next conſider this Maſter-piece of wit as a mode of eloquence ; we ſhall find it 1 of great 
e efficacy in confirming every member of the Church of England in his own communion, and in giving 
him a thorough diſtaſte of thoſe of Scotland and Rome. And ſo far as this may be regarded as a matter 
© of public utility, ſo far the ridicule may be laudable. 

Hut if we extend our views ſo as to comprehend a larger plan of moral »/e ; we ſhall find this 
© method of perſuaſion is ſuch as charity can hardly approve of: For by granting the one of theſe 
« churches under the character of craf? and knavery, the other under that of incurable madne/;, it muſt 
needs tend to inſpire every member of the Engliſh Church, who believes the reprelentation, with 
« ſuch hatred of the one, and contempt of the other, as to prevent all friendly debate, and rational 
& remonſtrance. 

Its effect on thoſe who hold the doctrines of Calvin, or of Rome, muſt be yet warſe : Unle% it 
« can be proved, that the way to attract the love, and convince the reaſon, of mankind, is to ſhew 
© that we hate or deſpiſe them. While they revere what we deride, it is plain, we cannot both view 


» Hiſtory of Jebn Bull, part I. chap, 13. ö ; 
b Some indeed have 1 otherwiſe . The pious author of the Independent Whig affirms [with the above A, 


« of the Criical Enquiry] that it was an open attack upon Chriſtianity, Cc. where, by the way, the contraft is remarkable 


« enough, that he ſhould pronounce the Tale of « Tubto be a Libel on Chriſtanity, while it is in fact A Hindicatim of our 
« Ecelefia/tical FRabliſhment ; and at the ſame time entitle his own Book, A Vindication of our Ecclefiaflical Eftabl bent, 
t while ic is in fact a Libel on Chriſtianity.” 


« the 
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i the ſubject in the ſame light: And t we deride what appears to us to us contemptible, we deride 
6 {75-7 ocean — They will therefore accuſe us of miſrepreſenting their opinions, and 


« abhor | npious. | » 2 
« Thus, woe . be indeed a vindication of our Exgl/b Church, yet it is ſuch 
© as had been better ſpared : Becaule its natural effect is to create pre) and inſpire the con- 


« tending parties with mutual diſlaſte, contempt, and hatred,” 


| ing to one of theſe Writers, the Tale of « Tub is a ridicule of all religion; according to the 
other, it is a defence of our conttitution in church and ſtate ; but with an unlawtul weapon. And yet 
how few controverſialiſis do not make uſe of this weapon when they can lay bold of it! which ot 
them keep themſelves within the ſtrict rules of pleadings in the Areopagus 7 


Another ingenious writer d is much offended with our Author's ſatire on the depravity of mankind, 
in Gulliver — One would think that he who could draw s true Eflimate of Human Life, 
which ſeems to be an Impeachment. of Providence, might admit true Eſtimate of Human Virtues, 
debaſed as they are by our own corruption. The truth is, both of them had their Night and gloomy 
Thoughts, and caricatured Human Nature as Melancholy or Spleen ſuggeſted, both in hopes to correct it, 


* ard, if I do not execute it <vell, 1 deſerve to be torn by elbe oultures, inſtead of one. 
« Tf io, O Gulliver ! doit thou not ſhudder at thy brother Lacian's vultures hovering over thee ? 


« for this piece, but this piece for Swift, He has given us ſome beauties which deſerve all our praiſe ; 
« and our comfort is, that his faults will not become common ; for none can be guilty of them, but who 


-< Jud t. If his favourite Hexybrbnms could write, and Sewifi had been one of them, every horſe 
« with him would have been an afs ; and he would have written a panegyrick on mankind, ſaddlin 
with much reproach the preſent heroes of his pen : On the contrary, ing born amongſt men, = 
of conſequence, piqued by many, and peeviſh at more, he has blaſphemed a nature little lower than 
< that of angels, EN. far higher than they: but ſurely the contempt of the world is not 
<* a greater virtue, than the contempt of mankind is a vice. Theretore I wonder that, though forborn 
«<< by others, the laughter-loving Say# was not reprored by the venerable Dean, who could ſometimes 
* be ve. - 

. as I and others were taking with him an evening's walk, about a mile out of 
« Dublin, he ſtopped ſhort: we — ; but perceiving that he did not follow us, I went back, and 
_ <6 found him fixed as a flatue, and earneſtly gazing upward at a noble elm, which in its uppermoſt 
« branches was much withered and decayed. Pointing at it, he ſaid, I. ſhall be like that tree; Fa die 
« at top. As in this he ſeemed to propheſy like one of the Sibyls ; if, like one of them, he had burnt 
66 part of his works, eſpecially cis blaſted branch of a noble genius, like her toaq, he might have riſen 
in his demand for the ell; 


_ whatever may be thought of the Dean as a DivaxE, all agree in their elogium of him as 
a WairEs. 


« Tf we conſider his proſe works, we ſhall find a certain maſterly conciſeneſs in their ſtyle, that has 
& never been equalled by any other writer. The truth of this aſſertion will more evidently appear, by 
comparing it with ſome ot the Authors of his own time. Of theſe Dr. T:/lo;Jon and Mr. Add\ſon are to 
« be numbered amongſt the moſt eminent. Addi/or has all the powers that can captivate and improve: 
<< his diction is eaſy, his periods are well turned, his expreſſions are flowing, and his humour is delicate. 
** Tillotjon is nervous, grave, majeſtic, and perſpicuous. We muſt join both theſe characters together, 
< Dr. Browne's Eſſays on the CharaHeriflicts, Eſſay I. & zi. 
Conje C urts on Original Compoſition, p. 62, &c. Ke 
4 o 
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to form a true idea of Dr. _ ” he outdoes Add;/or in humour, he excels Tallin in per- 
« ſpicuity. The —— indeed confined himſelf to ſubjects relative to his profeſſion; but Add:i/on 
% and Swift are more diffuſive writers. They continually vary in their manner, and treat different 
* topicks in a different ſtyle, When the writings of Add/on terminate in party, he loſes himſelf ex- 
« tremely ; and, from a delicate and juſt comedian, deviates into one of the loweſt kind. (See the 
« PFreeholder.) Not ſo Dr. Swift ; he — like a maſterly gladiator. He wields the ſword of party 
„with eaſe, juſtneſs, and dexterity: and while he entertains the ignorant and the vulgar, he draws an 
equal attention from the and the great. When he is ſerious, his gravity becomes him. 
« When he laughs, his readers muſt laugh with him. —Politicks were his favourite topick, as they 
_ gare him an opportunity of gratifying his ambition, and thirſt of power: yet even in this road, he 
« ſeldom continued long in one particular path. He has written miſcellaneouſly, and has choſen 
rather to appear a wandering comet, than a fixed ſtar. Had he applied the faculties of his mind to 
e one great and uſeful work, he muſt have ſhined more gloriouſly, and might have enlightened a whole 
4 planetary ſyſtem in the political world. | 

« The poetical performances of Dr. S$:vi/t t to be conſidered as occafional poems written either 
© to e or to vex ſome particular perſons. We muſt not ſuppoſe them defigned for poſterity: if he 
« had cultivated his uw in that way, he muſt certainly have excelled, eſpecially in ſatire e. We 
i ſee fine ſketches in ſeveral of his pieces: but he ſeems more deſirous to inform and ſtrengthen his 
« mind, than to indulge the luxuriancy of his imagination, He chooſes to diſcover and correct errors 
4 jn the works of others, rather than to illuſtrate and add beauties to his own. Like a ſkilful artiſt, 
« he is fond of probing wounds to their depth, and of enlarging them to open view. He prefers 
« cauſticks, which corrode proud fleſh, to ſofter balſamicks, which give more immediate eaſe. He aims 
« to be ſeverely uſeful, rather than politely engaging ; and as he was either not formed, or would not 
& take pains, to excel in poetry, he became in ſome meaſure ſnperior to it; and aſſumed more the air 
4% and manners of a critick, than of a poet. Had he lived in the fame age with: Horace, he would have 
„ approached nearer to him than any other poet: and if we may make an allowange for the different 
« courſe of ſtudy, and different form of government, to which each of theſe great men were ſubject, 
© we may obſerve, in ſeveral inſtances, a ſtrong reſemblance between them. Both poets are equally 
« diſtinguiſhed for wit and humour, Each diſplays a peculiar felicity in diction; but of the two, 
Horace is the more elegant and delicate; while he condemns, he pleaſes, Srv? takes pleaſure in 
« giving pain: the diſſimilitude of their tempers might be owing to the different turns of their fortune. 
6s Soo early formed large views of ambition, and was diſappointed. Horace, from an exiled low ſtate, 
& roſe into affluence, and enjoyed the favour and friendſhip of Auguſfus. Each poet was the delight 
1 of the principal perſons of his age. Cum magnts vixiſſe was not more 9 to Horace, than to 
« Fruit. They both were temperate : both were ; and both were of the ſame Epicurean taſte, 
« Horace had his Lydia; Swift had his Faneſſa. Horace had his Mæcenas and his Agrippa; Swift had 
* his Oxford and his Bolingbrote. Horace had his Virgil; Swift had his Pope.“ OzRERY. 


* Lord Orrery hath made ſo nany and ſuch judicious obſervations upon the excellency of Swif?'s 
* ſtyle, that little, I think, can be added to them. His own definition of a good yy was this, Proper 
b« 2vords in proper places. To profit by this definition, two things muſt be carefully examined, and 
attended to. The firſt is, carefully to conſider the power and propriety of words, And the next, 
« the ſtrength and harmony ariſing from their — and connexion with one another. Both 
© theſe, after long ſtudy and practice, were become ſuch a habit in Si, that it coſt him little pains, 
& or attention, to diſplay them in his compoſition; and yet, after all, that which gave his ſtyle its true 
* and beſt diſtinction, was the clearneſs and perſpicuity ariſing from that conciſeneſs in his ſtyle, which 
gives obſcurity to almoſt every other; and which Lord Orrery therefore moſt properly calls a mafterly 
* conciſeneſs, I can compare it to nothing ſo properly, as to that character of a right line, which, as it 
is the plaineſt, _ „and eaſieſt to be comprehended by the eye, is, at the fame time, the ſhorteſl 
* that can be drawn n any two points, As his ſtyle was evidently formed upon the plan of the 
te beit Latin writers, I cannot tell how to account for its being any way deſective in his writing Latin, 
as Lord Orrery charges to be. And I muſt frankly own, that, in my judgement, his monumental 
<& inſcription to the memory ot duke Schomberg (or rather to the reproach of his heirs) will ever remain 
« a juſt exception to his lordſhip's cenſure,” DELanyY, 


My fincere love for this valuable, indeed, incomparable man, will accompany him through life; 
and purſue his memory, were I to live a hundred lives, as many as his works will ive: which. are 
«+ abſolutely original, unequalled, unexampled. His humanity, his charity, his condeſcenſion, are equal 


© Men are generally not ſo patient of whipping as boys; and @ rough ſatiri is ſeldom known to mend them. Satire, 
like antimony, if it be uſed as a medicine, muſt be rendered leſs corroſive, Swift's is often tank poiſon, though it muſt 
de allowed he has done ſome good in his way, LYTTELTON, 


Vol. IX. Par II. Mm m 5 *to 
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« to his wit; and require as and as true a taſte to be equally valued.” Porz, Letter to the Earl 
of Orrery, March, 1736. my 


« Tt happened luckily, that, a little before I had reſolved on this defign, a Gentleman had 
— —— 9 res oe-coas ieces in my name, which had rendered it famous through all 
„ parts of ; and, by an inimitable ſpirit and humour, raiſed it to as high a pitch of reputation 
« as it could pofhibly arrive at. By this good fortune the name of aac Bicker/iaff gained an audience 
« of all who had any taſte of wit.” STEELE, Dedication to the Firft Volume of Tatlers. 


« Tt is now about fifty years ( ſays Bp. Lowru, Grammar, p. iv.) fince Dr. Swift made a public re- 
% monſtrance, addreſſed to the Earl of Oxford, then Lord Treaſurer, of the imperfect ſtate of our 
language f; alledging in particular, that in many inſtances it offended againſt every part of 
Grammar. Swot muſt be allowed to have been a good judge of this matter; ro which he was himſelf 
very attentive, both in his own writings, and his remarks upon thoſe of his friends: he is one of che 
& moſt corre, and perhaps the beſt of our Proſe Writers.“ 


The writer, who gives us the beſt idea of what may be called the gextee! in ſtyle and manner of 
writing, is, in my opinion, my Lord Shafte/bury. Then Mr. Addiſon and Dr. Swift.” SuENSTONE, 
Eſſays on Men, Manners, and Things, p. 175. | 

« Swyft in poetry deſerves a place ſomewhere betwixt Butler and Horace. He has the Vit of the 
former, and the Gracefal Negligence which we ſind in the iatter's epiſtles and fatires.” Did. p. 205. 


Tou have with you three or four of the beſt Exg/h Authors, Dryden, Atterbury, and Swift ; read 
them with the utmoſt care, and with a particular view to their language.” 

CUESTERFIELD, Letter CLXXI. 

“The age of Lewis XIV. was very like the Augu/fan ; Boileau, Moliere, La Fontaine, Racine, &. 
<« eſtabliſhed the true, and expoſed the falſe taſte. The reign of King Charles II, (meritorious in no 
* other reſpect) baniſhed falſe taſte out of England, and proſcribed Puns, Quibbles, Acroſticks, &c. 
„ Since that, falſe wit has renewed its attacks, and endeavoured to recover its loit empire, both in 
* England and France; but without ſucceſs: though I muſt fay, with more ſucceſs in France than in 
« England; Addijon, Pope, and Swift, having vi y defended the rights of ſenſe; which is 
more than can be 2 Authors ; who have of late had a great tendency to 
« þ faux brillant, la rafinement, et Pentortilement. And Lord Roſcommon would be more in the right now 
than he was then, in ſaying, that | 

« The Exzkfb bullion of one ſterling line ; 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages ſhine.” Letter CLxxxV. 

& Mr. Mtuor obſerves, (Fitzoforne's Letters, vol. II.) that Swif?”s ſtyle has this peculiarity, 
© not to have one metaphor in his works. His images are ſurprizingly * and exhibited in 
their true, genuine, native form: this ſtrikes the greateſt; and, being fetched generally from com- 
mon life, they captivate the loweſt of the people.” Supplement to Biographia Brittanica, Art, Swirr. 


ARA 
Epigram on Two great Men, written in 1725. 
TVO Geniuſes one age and nation grace: Barbarians, from th* Equator to the Poles, 


Pride of our ifles, and boaſt of human race! Hark! reaſon calls! wiſdom awakes your ſouls ! 
Great ſage! great bard! ſupremein knowledge born! Ye regions ignorant of Waþole's name; 


The workd to mend, enlighten, and adorn! Ye climes where kings ſhall ne er extend their fame; 
Truth on Cimmerian darkneſs pours the day! Where men, miſcall'd, God's image have defac'd, 


Vir drives in ſmiles the gloom of minds away! Their form belied, and human ſhape diſgrac'd ! 
Ye kindred ſuns on high, ye glorious ſpheres, Ye two-legg'd wolves ] ſlaves! ſuperſtitious ſons ! 
Whom have ye ſeen, in twice three thouſand years, Lords! ſoldiers! holy Yandals ! modern Huns ! 
Whom have ye ſeen, like theſe, of mortal birth, Boors, mutties, monks ! in Nuſta, Twrkey, Spain 1 
Though Archimede and Horace bleſt the earth ? Who does not know SIR Is a ac, and Tus DEAx ? 


See Swift": Letter to Lord Oxford, in vol. II. part i. p. 182. N. 
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Epitaph propoſed for Dr. Swirr, written in October 1745. 


HIC IACET 
DEMOCRITVS ILLE NEOTERICVS RABELAESIVS NOSTER, 
WNATHAN SWIFT, 8. r. P. HVIVS CATHEDRALIS NVPER DECANVS ; 
MOMI, MVSARVM, MINERVAE, ALVMNVS PERQYAM DILECTYS ; 
INSYLSIS, HYPOCRITIS, THEOMACHIS, IVXTA EXOSVS; 
os TRIBVTIM SYMMO CVM LEPORE 
DERISIT, DENVDAVIT, DEBELLAVYIT-» 
PATRIAE INFELICIS PATRONVS IMPIGER, ET PROPVGNA TOR. 
PRIMORES ARRIPVIT, POPVLYMQYE INTERRITVS, 
VNI SCILICET AEQYUS VIRTVTI., 
HANC FAVILLAM 
SI is ADES, NEC PENITVS EXCORS VIDETVR, 
DEBITA SPARGES LACRYMAs | 


An Inſcription intended for a Compartment in Dr. Swirr's Monument, deſigned by 


CUNNINGHAM, en College-Green, Dublin. 


AY, to the DRAPIER's vaſt unbounded fame, 
What added honours can the Sculptor give ? 
None.—*Tis a ſanction from the DRAPIERꝰs name 
Muſt bid the Sculptor and his Marble live. | 
June 4, 1765. 


AN EPIGR AM, 
Occafioned by the above Inſcription. 


ICH gave the Draritr Birth two Realms contend ; 

And each aſſerts her Poet, Patriot, Friend: 

Her Mitre jealous BRITAIx may deny; 

That Loſs Itxxe's Laurel ſhall ſupply : 

Thro' Life's low Vale, ſhe, grateful, gave him Bread : 

Her vocal Stones ſhall vindicate him dead. T B. N. 
1765. 


PEDIGREE 


PEDIGREE of the Younger [I] Branch of the SWIFTS of Yorkſhire, 


Anus [2]: Or, Mane Nebule, Arg. and Az. between three Bucks in full courſe, Vert. 
Thomas, collated to the rectory = Margaret, who, with nine of her 


of St. Andrew, Canterbury, 
1569; died June 12, 1592, 
aged 57 [ 3], 


children, was buried in the 
cathedral church- yard [4]. © 


1 


William, in 2592, ſuccceded to = Mary [6], an beireſs of the houſe 


his father's rectory, and in 


of Philpor, died March 5, 1626, 


* 1692 rector of Harbledown, aged 58. 


died Oct. 24, 1624 [5], 


- 


_— 


Thomas, vicar of Goodrich, = Elizabeth Dryden [8]. 


Catharine 137 = Thomas Witfierde, gent. 


and alſo of Bridſtow, both | Margaret [9], = Henry Atkinſon, apothecary 
in Herefordſhire [7]. ; and citizen of London, 
x ( Godwyn [to], = Four 2 Thomas, = The eldeſt daugh- Jonathan [12]. = Abigail Erick Dryden, ] died 
l a ſtudent of wires. uo died ter [11] of Sir died in May, 13), of William, >without 
Gray's-Inn, young, Will. Davenaat. - 1667, iceſter. Adam, ] iſſue. 
— —— &r — - — — A — Pour other ſons, 
Fourteen ſons, and Thomas [14], rector of 1 Jane 15], born in 1666. Four daughters, 
Three daughters. Puttenham, in Surrey, 2 Jo ATHAN, the celebrated 
died, 1752, in his | of St. Patrick's, born 
eighty- ſcyenth year. Nov. 39, 1667; died 
| Oct. 19, 1745. 
[1] The heirs male of the elder branch being extinct, I. i. 2. VI. ii. 156. and more at large in Mr. Sw;f?s Eſſay, 


the family inheritance deſcended to daughters. Vol. I. i. 1. 

[2] Aſſigned by Gwillim to Godwyn Swift of Grays 
Ian. In vol. X. p. 82, Dr. Swift is in doubt whether 
he ſhould chuſe that coat, or one on his great grand- 
father's picture, drawn with a ring on bis finger, with a 
ſeal of an anchor and doipbin (formerly called a Swift) upon 
it. He ſeems not to have known of the monument (till 
exiſting) to the memory of Thomas and William Swift, his 
great and great-great athers, in St. Andrew's church, 
Canterbury; on which the arms are an anchor and dolphin : 
which had he known, he would have conſulted in pre- 
ference to a picture, and would probably have choſen the 
arms of his anceſtors rather than thoſe of his uncle: whereas 
the coat on his monument in St. Patric#s cathedral is the 
ſame with that in G=villim's Heraldry, the creſt a demy 
Suck, That in Se. Andrew's church is © a hand and arm 
„ with a -” The epitaph is printed at length by 
Mr. Duncombe, in an Appendix to his Sermon on the Con- 
ſecration of &. Andrew's church (now re-built) July 4, 
1774. In the veſtibule of the new church are placed all 
the mural monuments which were found in the old 
building, and amongſt others that of the Sti. 

[3] — abovementioned. This Thomas is not 
even mentioned in our author's Sketch, who calls William 
the © founder of the younger branch“ 

[4] Epitaph. 

[5] Epitaph. His picture, abovementioned, is ſtill in 
the family, with the motto Felina lente. Eſſay, p. 10. 

6] Epitaph. And ſee Vol. I. i. 2. 

7] He was admitted to deacons orders in 1619. In 
the chancel of Goodrich church is this inſcription : . Here 
« heth the body of Thomas Swift, who died the 2d of 
% May 1658,-aged 62 years and 10 months, He was 
« vicar of Goodrich 32 Sonne account of what he 
ſuffered For his loyalty to King Charles I, may be ſeen in 

2 F 


f k 
* 
. C * 


- 
a, * 


— * 
; WI \7 
8. \ 


The pocket chalice, which he uſed during the civil wars, 
was given to the church of Goodrich by Dr, Swift, with 
this inſcription : © Thomas Stuiſt, hujus eccleſiæ vicarius, 
4 notus in hiſtorus ob ea quæ fecit et paſſus eſt pro Carols 
& primo, ex hoc calice ægrotis propinavit, Eundem cali- 
& cem Jonathan Swift, S. T. D. decanus eccleſiæ ſancti 
« Patricii Dublin. Thome ex filio nepos, huic eccleſiæ in 
* perpetuum dedicat, 1726.“ Sketch, § 8. 
8} Siſter to the father of Jobs Dryden the poet. 
9] Who erected the monument in Sr. Audretos church, 

{ 10] His firſt wife was a relation to the old marchioneſs 
of Ormond; the ſecond was the fole heirels of admiral 
Deane, whence Deane became an uſual name in the ta- 
mily ; the name of the third does not appear; the 
fourth was Elenor, a celebrated beauty, the fiſter of fir 
Fohn Meade. Thomas (a younger ſon by Elenor), ſup- 
poſed to be one of the handſomeſt men in Europe, was 
early promoted in the army; and died a young man, 
in the poſt of captain, at the battle of Almanza, Deane 
Swift, eſq. (the preſent poſſeſſor of the family eſtate at 
Goodrich, and author of the Eu) is the grandſon of God. 
au. See vol. I. i. 2. VI. ii. 1 56. 

[11] Who lived long, was extremely poor, and in part 
ſupported by the famous Dr. South, Sketch, & 15. 

12] He was the ſeventh or eighth ſon; and died 
in 1667, after having been married about two years, 
leaving his widow pregnant with our author, who was 
bora ſeven months after his father's deceaſe. 

[13] A deſcendant from Erick the Foreſter, Vol. I. i. 3. 

[14] Who, July 4, 1692, petitioned the univerſity of 
Oxford for his maſter's degree at the fame time with Jona- 
than, and is faid to have been bred at Dublin. He was 
then of Baliol College, and Jonathan of Hart Hall, Lib. 
Convocat. ab anno 1683, ad anno 1693. 


1 [a5] See above, p. 150; and vol, XIII. p. 1. 115. 
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THE OTHER, 


TO HIS LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


Vol. IX. Parr II. Nnn 
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GEN A 


P A 


A. 


BBEY LANDS. In queen Mary's time, 
the grantees confirmed in poſſeſſion of them 


by the pope, Vol. V. Part i. p. 160, 
Abſentees (Iriſh). The detriment they do their 
country, VIII. i. 141. 


Abſardities (public). In England, VIII. i. 117. In 


Ireland, 1 36. 

Academy. Deſcription of one to be erected for 
wits, I. 1. 14. Of projectors at Lagado, ii. 166. 

Accompts. The ſettlement of them John 
Bull and Nicholas Frog, III. i. 189. 

Achg/on (Sir Arthur). imate of the value of a 

nt made to him of a barrack upon his eſtate, 
V. i. 195. Lets a farm to the Dean, called 
1 Drapier's Hill, IV. i. 102. VIII. ii. 
189. 

2 (Mr.) His character, IV. i. 96. IX. ii. 

62. 224. One of the few poets who-made a 

per uſe of the ſacred writings, IX. ii. 62. Por- 

chaſed the place of ke of the records in 

Birmingham's tower, the ſalary of which he got 

raiſed from ten pounds to four hundred, V. ii. 

Went to Ireland, in 1708, as N 
lord Wharton, VII. ii. 19. where he ſoon diftin- 
guiſhed Stellas merit, VIII. i. 257. Swift con- 
tinues an intimacy with him, though of an op- 

— party, VI. ii. 78. VIII. i. 16. and pre- 

es to him his office of ſecretary, IX. ii. 5. 

| Addreſs, of the Houſe of Lords, to the Queen, 
drawn up by Dr. Swift, VIII. i. 181. 

Addreſſes, from all parts of the kingdom, the true 
ſenſe of the nation, IV. ii. 72. 150. The folly 
of the addreſs againſt making any peace with- 
out the reſtitution of Spain, 157. The true 

meaning and deſigu of it, ibid. 

LEgyptians. Arts and ſciences derived to us from 
them and the zxdians, II. ii. 135. 

ZEolifts. Held wind to be the original cauſe of 
all things, I. i. 85. Their doctrine conſiſted of 
two and thirty points, 86. The philoſophers 
among them delivered to their pupils all their 

inions by eructation, 87. Their gods, 88. 
Their manner of performing their myſteries 
and rites, ibid. which were frequently managed 
by female prieſts, go. And this cuſtom till 
kept up by ſome of the modern — ibid. 
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75 


* His proof of the power of eloquence, 

. 11. 109. 

Agriculture. G neglected and diſcouraged in 
Treland, V. i. 186. ii. 1. 143, 144. 153. 
The improvement of it, a ſubject worthy the 
higheſt inquiry, ibid. Without the encourage- 
ment of it, any country, however bleſſed by 
nature, muſt continue „ V. it. 162. 

Aiſlabie (Mr.) Made's teach in the houſe of 
commons againſt the s IV. i. 11. 

Alcibiades, The conſequence of the impeach- 
ment of him by the Athenian people, II. i. 21. 

Ale. More antient than wine, and by whom in- 
vented, I. i. 180 

Alexander the Great. A reſſection on the manner 
of his death, I. ii. 182. Would ſuffer no 

but Phidzas to carve his image, V. ii. 
142. inſtance of his magnanimity, VIII. 
ii. 241. Honourably diſtinguiſhed by Swift, IX. 
ii. 122. 

Alexandrine verſes. $wif?'s ridicule of them, III. ii. 
40. See Blackmore, Dryden. 

Alley (The). A poem, in imitation of Spenſer, III. 
ll. 54. 

Alliance, The principal cauſe of the grand al- 
liance between the emperor, England, and the 
States General, V. i. 60. The parties in it 
agree to furniſh near two hundred thouſand 
men, excluſive of garriſons, 73. IX. i. 108. 
Afterwards the number of forces increaſed, and 
the Engkſb bore an unequal proportion, V. i. 

4+ IX. i. 110. The Exglib to bear five eighths 
in the ſea ſerygece, and the Dutch three, V. i. 
75. IX. i. 108. The Engl to pay two hundred 
thouſand crowns a year to the Pruſſian troops, 
the States one hundred thouſand, tke Emperor 
thirty thouſand, which he never paid, V. i. 
76. Neither of the emperors had ever twenty 
thouſand men on their own account in the com- 
mon cauſe, though by agreement to furniſh 
ninety thouſand, 77. The confederate army to 
maintain forty thouſand men againſt Spain on 
the Portugal fide, 85. Fifty thouſand on the 
fide of Catalonia, which was chiefly at the Engli/h 
expence, 81. The eighth article of the 
grand alliance tranſlated, go. The whole of 
1. 


= 5+ 2g by the houſe of commons, IX. 

i. 106. 

Ali. Their reſuſal to bear their poſt proportion 
of the charges of the war connived at for pri- 
vate ends, V. i. 31. Infamouſly deſerted the 
. Britiſh troops, 32. The emperor inclined to 
continue the war, becauſe it affected not his own 
dominions, 33. Haw they obſerved the treaties 

made with England, 73. 

Almanack-makers, Why alone excluded the pri- 
— of other authors, to live atter their deaths, 

i. 174. 

America. Tue ſtate of religion in the plantations 
there, IV. ii. 181. la ſome of the puoreſt 
colonies on the continent there, the people 
allowed to cut their money into halves and 
quarters, for the ſake of ſmall traffick, VI. i. 
20. The reaſons urged for removing thither 
from Freland ill VIII. i. 189. 

Amplification. What; and the uſe of it in poetry, 


I. 11.8 

Annie. Whoſe happineſs it is, II. ii. 180. 

' Andre (St.) His co with St. Patrick, IX. ii. 
209. 

Andrews &. (archbi of). Murdered by the 
laird of Hackffon Balfour, aſſiſted by four 
weavers, VII. i. 128. 

Anecdotes, The of them, I. i. 187. 


Aon (duke of). See Partition Treaty, Spain. 
Aane (queen). Her conduct in the chan 
miniſtry, IV. ii. 2. Her right hereditary and 
indefeaſible, as much as an act of parliament 
could make it, 17. Behaviour of the Whigs 


towards her, 38. Began her reign with a noble 


bene faction to the church, 51. Her character, 


67. Shewed great prudence, firmneſs, and cour- 


age, in the change of the minittry,, V. i. 87. 
Par under the unreaſonable obligation of being 
guarantee of the whole barrier treaty, 120. In- 


fluenced in every action by negligence or Army. 
procraſtination, VII. i. 4. When fe began : 


the change of mini in 1708, ſhe did not 
intend to carry it fo 22 the 
hoped and expected, 86. A great miſtreſs of royal 
and delay; her jealouty frequently 
deſtroying the effects ot her friendſhip, 5. 
Induced to change her migtſtry, more to pre- 
ſerve her power and Lye, than through 
appreheuſion of danger to the church, 6. 
She and her miniſtry had no deſign of bringing 
in the pretender, 40, 63. Had a great — 
regard for the lords Somers and Couper, 42. 
Degraded her dignity, in ſending an humiliat- 
ing embaſly to the Czar, ii. 243. Hiſtory of her 
four laſt years, IX. i. 1. Her ſpeech to both 
houſes of parliament, containing the foundation 
of * any 105. . 
Anfwer. What ſome ng a 
or diſcourſe, IV. 1 
Authony (Marit). Appeared 


contemptible at 
Adium, VIII. ii. 243. | 


of the 


gh-church party - 


nal 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE 


Anthony (St.) The ſtory of his pig, VI. i. 114. 
Apollo outwitted, III. ii. 108. Apollo to the Dean, 
IV. i. 16. Apollo, or the problem ſolved, 160. 
Apologies. Thoſe of the —— the moſt uſeful 
parts of their writings, IV. ii. 124. 
Aracbne and Palla. That fable, applied, V. 


ll. 5. 

Arbitrary poxver. The natural object of temptation - 
to a prince, II. i. 227. Whether the Tories 
or the Whigs and Fanaticks are the greateſt 
friends to it, IV. ii. 163. 

Arbuthnot, (Dr.) his epitaph on Chartres, III. ii. 
216. His character, IX. ii. 123. 

Archimedes, IX. ii. 125. | 

Aretine. Had all the princes of Exrope his tribu- 
raries, IX. ii. 137. | 

Arg yle (earl of). Returns out of Holland to invade 
Scotland, in ſupport of the duke of Monmonth's 

enſions to the crown, VII. i. 152. Is de- 
ed by his Highlanders, and flies, 154. Being 

taken priſoner, is ſent to Edinburgh, and be- 
headed, 1 55. duke of a 

Argyle ( ohn Campbell e 01). Zealouſſy 10 
— ons union, but remonſtrated againſt the 

malt tax, V. i. 24. His extraordinary anſwer to 
a queſtion from the queen, VIII. i. 9. His 
character, IX. ii. 227. 

Arians, Their opinions, VI. i. 170. 


 Ariflides, His character, and for what baniſh 


IL i. 19. 33 
Ariſfotlr. His character, L. ii. 184. IX. ii. 50. 123. 
His opinion that man is the moiſt mimic of 
all animals, how confirmed, III. i. 13 3. The 
eſt maſter of arguing in the world, VII. 
1. 178. His , thetorick, and politicks, 
admirable, 15 is foundation of happineſs 
abſurd, VIII. i. 2715. : 
Arlington (Henry Bennet earl of), His 
IX. 1. 10. | 
The mention of flanding-armies in the 
midſt of peace, and among a free people, amazed 
the king of Brobdingnag, I. ii. 118. The gene- 
ral contempt of religion in that of the Eng/p, 
II. i. 98. The vice of drinking reſtored by the 
army, after having beenalmoſt dropt in England, 
105. What commerce a general hath with the 
civil power, in a well-initituted ſtate, IV. ii. 20, 
The armies of Greece and Rome, in the early 
times, compoſed of their citizens, who took no 
pay, 43. Two originals of the cuilom in Eu- 
rope of keeping them in pay, 44. Reflexions 
upon the behaviour of ſome officers in it, and 
their execrations of the new miniftry, 47. Not 
blameable for preferring the Whig tothe Tory 
miniſtry, 66. A ſtanding army in England, 
either in war or peace, a public abſurdity, VIII. 
i. 118. The ſuperior valour of the Britiſh 
. beyond thoſe of any of the allies, IX. 
ii. 186. | 
Artemifia, III. ii. 105. | 
Articles. Sworn to by Gulliver at Lilliput, for ob- 
taining his liberty, I. ii. 28. Arts, 
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Arts. Profeſſors in moſt of them d in not 
explaining their meanings, II. ii. 4. Whence 
derived to us, 1385 | Hef 
zi. One of his abſurd tenets, II. i. 85. 

Tom). An eternal punſter, VII. ii. 252. 
» The abuſe of = IT. 


t in this kin 


i. 146. Partridge's apology for his own practice 


of it, 158. | 
Athanafian creed. On what occaſion compoſed, VI. 


i. 70. eas ff | 
Atheiſm. Preaching againſt it imprudent, II. ii. 17. 
Athenians. The d and confequences of their 

diſſentions, II. i. 18. Not always too obſtinate 

to correct an ill ſtep, 20. Pahbiuss character of 

them, 243. 
Athens, Thee 


there, I. i. 21. 


Atlas (or the miniſter of ſtate) ; to the lord trea- 


ſurer Oxford, III. ii. 74. | 

Atterbury (Bp.) An epigram written by him, on 
Mr. Harky's being ſtabbed, VIII. ii. 149. His 
character, IX. ii. 110. | 

Avarice, Deſcription of it, I. ii. 247. Sir Richard 
Blackmore's definition of it, III. i. 163. The 
extremes of that more frequent and ex- 
travagant than of any other, IV. ii. 89. The 
miſchiets of it multiply themſelves in a public 
ſtation, go. Diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, one 
conſiſtent with ambition, the other not, bid. 

Augufizs Caeſar, IX. ii. 124. | 

Auguftzs (king of Poland). Dethroned by the king 
of Sweden, re- aſſumes the crown, V. i. 107+ 

Avicen. His opinion of the effects of learning on 
thoſe who are unfit to receive it, III. i. 143 · 

D' Aumont (Duke). His character, IX. 200. His 
houſe ſet on fire, ibid. 5 | ix 

Azuftria (houſe of), See Spain. | 

Authors, The admired ones of the preſent age, VI. 


1. 175. 

Allen, eden) How far they have eclipſed 
the antients, I. i. 68. Illuſtrate the beauty of 
their own writings, when they would correct the 
ill-nature of critical, or inform the ignorance 
of courteous readers, 71. They and their 
bookſellers the two only fatisfied parties in Eng- 
land, 106. To what the world is indebted 
for the number of them, 107. 
diſpoſition of them in France and in England, 
II. ii. 176. Cur!'s inſtructions to a porter, to 
nnd thoſe emplo 
employed by the Whigz repreſent the fentiments 
of their unfairly, IV. ii. 152. An author 
ſhould for a time ſuppreſs his works, according 
to the advice of Horace, VI. i. 556. A rule to 


diſcover the author of any book, VIII. i. 234. 
Auxiliaries, England ſhould have entered into the 
confederate war with France only as ſuch, V. i. 


55- 58. 


privilege of every citizen and poet 


The different 


by him, III. i. 156. Thoſe: 


B. 


Bacon (lord). His obſervation on the uſe of royal 
— — V. ii. 65. When convicted of 

| bribery, made a deſpicable figure, VIII. ii. 24 3- 

Balance of porver. To be carefully held by every 
ſtate, II. i. 9. How to preſerve it in a mixed 
ſtate, ibid. Methods taken to deſtroy it in moſt 
ages and countries, 15. What the conſequences 
which enſue upon its being broken, 36. Phat 
ſtate might be immortal, in which it could 
could be always held exactly even, 43. How 
it has been affected in Eugland at different 
times ſince the Norman Conqueſt, 45. The 
abſolute necefiity of it in a limited ſtate, inſtanced 
in the conduct of Croxrwell, 46. Verſes on the 
balance of Europe, III. it. 129. Balance of 
Europe more endanyered. by the emperor's over- 
running /taly, than by France over-running the 
empire, V. i. 35. 25 | 

lin (ſpaw in the county of Rillen). A 

ballad on its virtues, VII. ii. 129. On what oc- 
caſion the ballad and the anſwer to it written, 
VIII. i. 253. Dr. Sheridan unreaſonably took 
great oftence at the latter, ibid. 

Bainiharbi, The country and its metropolis de- 
ſcribed, I. ii. 162. 

Bank, See Fund. Humorous propoſal for eſtabliſh» 
ing a &vearers-Bank, IX. ii. 51. 

Bankers, Verſes on the run upon them in the 
year 1720, IV. i. 22. A evil in a 
trading country, V. ii. 167. To hang up half a 
dozen yearly in Jreland, would be an advantage 
to it, 168. 

Banter, Whence the word borrowed, I. i. xv. 

Barber (Alderman). His character, IX. ii. 222. 

Barber (Mrs.) A letter ſuppoſed to be written by 
Dr. Swift ro the queen on her behalf, VIII. ii. 
89. Her hiſtory and character, gr. L 

Barrier-Treaty. e difficulties it occaſioned re- 
tarded the demolition of Dunkirh, V. i. 34. 
When concluded, 70. The Durch appointed 
by it guarantees of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
and rewarded for accepting that honour, 70. 
Signed by only one of the plenipotentiaries, 
72. The firſt projection of it, 111, The 
article for the demolition. of Dunkirk ſtruck by 
the Dutch out of the counter- project of it made 
in London, 113. Only two ot the twenty- 
two articles have any relation to England, ibid. 
The meaning of the word barrier, as under- 
ſtood by the Dutch, 114. The towns given 
them as a barrier impoſe more on the Engl:/b 
than when under the king of Spain, 117. Ihe 
queen unreaſonably made guarantee of the whole 
of it, 119. The ſentiments of prince Eugene 
and count Zinzendorf relating to it, 118. 140. 
Repreſentations af the Engliþ merchants a, 


Bruges, 143. See 7, © 
5 BaitF 


Bancis and Philemon, A poem, III. ii. 132. 

Zeanty. A receipt to form one, III. ii. 107. Verſes 
on the progreſs of it, 163. 

Beggars. Dahlia more infeſted with them fince 
the poor-houſe there than before, IV. i. 43. 
The only objection to the of giving 


them badges anſwered, 44. Have y 

3 | 2 
ars The merits of it conſidered, 

1. 13. Di of by Sir Charles Wogan, 


VII. ii. 113. Reaſons why the ſecond 
ſhould nor ba printed before 7 is afted, VIII. ii 


73- 

Belching. An art cultivated by the Zoliſts, I. i. 87. 

Bentley. A character of him, in the perſon of 
Scaliger, I. i. 56. 

Berkeley (Charles carl of) VII. ii. 5. 

Berkeley (Elizabeth counteſs of ) fr. i. 

Berkeley (Dr. George, dean of Cloyne). An account 
of him, and his plan for erecting an univerſity 

at Bermudas, VII. ii. 184. VIII. Ii. 59. 
(Mr.) Verſes on him, 
| he took to revenge himſelf on the 
Dean, and the reſolution of the inhabitants of 
St. Patricks to protect him, I. i. 43. VIII. ii. 
103. 

Bible The excellence of the Exgi/b tranſlation 
of 4 20 any " 

Pickerflaff ( , 3 ions 

1708, II. i. 146. Mr. — detection 
of them, 161. 5 f, = His 
predictions actually burnt in Portugal, by order 

of the Inquiſition, 170. An anſwer to Bicker- 

fe VIII. i. 232. His origin, IX. ii. 141. 

Bigamy, Nil (the ſeneſchal), IV. ii. 26. Service 

" done by him to the church, 62. 

- Birth, advantages of it, IV. ii. 168. 

Bi/bjps. A mars diſliking the proceedings of a cer- 
tain ſett of biſhops, no argument of his averſion 
to 1 IV. ii. 54. No great credit to 
the former, os be cried up dy hofewhe ace 

ptoſeſſed enemies to the latter, 55, A man may 

— a biſhop, as well as any thing elſe, by 
very odd means, ibid. Biſhops and ecclefiaſtical 
corporations prohibited from ſetting their land 
for a term above one V. i. 184. 
Wherein their office conſiſts, ii. 198. Bill paſ- 
fed the riß houſe of lords, em ing them 
to oblige the country clergy to build a houſe up- 
on what part of the glebe they ſhould command, 
199. Another, relating to the divifion of 

ſhes into as many as the biſhop 
ſhould think fit, 200. Biſhops ſent from Eng- 
land, a great diſadvantage and diſcouragement 
to the Lib, VE. it. 103. The worlt foli- 
citors in the world, ex in their own con- 
cetus, and why, VII. ii. 26. Two of them in 
treland received money for their labour in ne- 


„ii. 181. 
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iating the remittal of the firſt-fruits, who 
id ing; whilſt Su, who effected it, 
Baar & K 8 18 
(Sir Ric In Suff judgement, 
ſuperior to Dryden, I. i. 1 115 2 of 
avarice, III. i. 163. to be placed under 
his pi III. ii. 220. A proficient in the 
i ſublime, IV. i. 195. See Dryden. 
1 — Their pention to the lord mayor and 
| of London againſt certain virtuoſi, III. 


i. 128. 


uus: (Mrs. Martha). Verſes on her birch- day, 


III. ii. 122. Her con in friendſhip men- 
tioned with honour by Mr. Pope, » ii. 


136. 

Blunt (Sir John). = account of the funds from 
1707 to 1710, IX. 1. 

Bolingbroke. See &. Jeb. 

Zons Mots, VI. ii. 185. See Soiſtiana. 

Books. Like men, have only one way of coming 
into the world, but many of going out of it, 
I. i. 11. The fame book may as well be 
chriſtened with different names, as have a 
multiplicity of godfathers, 34. The moſt 
accompliſhed way of ufing them in this age, 


82. The turn give to our thoughts and 
— of reaſoning, II. ii. 16. A wrong method 
and ill choice of them makes women the 


worſe for what they have read, 48. A book 

may be read with pleaſure, though the author 

deteſied, VT. ii. 180. To know from what 

uarter ſome books come, a good way towards 

confutation, VII. i. 43. Little encour- 

. agement for publiſhing books in Zreland, ii. 
112, 

Bothmar (M. envoy from the elector of Ha- 
over). His memorial, how timed, VII. ii. 64. 
Publiſhed it by the connivance of his maſter 
IX. i. 36. A ſtratagem uſed by M. Bothmar, 
to make it rer authentic, 37. Deceived his 
miſter by falſe repreſentations, 183. 

Both<vell-bridge, The action there between the 
king's forces under the duke of Monmouth, and 
the rebels, VII. i. 133. 

Boucher (a famous 4 When worth 
C. 50,000. dunned the duke of Buckingham (to 

Kerr wages, VI. ii. 

38. 

re at 8 Fop, III. ii. 223. 
our: Madam). Her opinion reſpecti 
at His firſt creation, II. i 146. - 

Beyer (Abel). Remarks on his Political State of 
1 IV. ii. 176. 

Bee (Mr. Henry). Secretary of VIL ii. 
VIII. ii. 231. See 8 158 805 

Brain, Of what compoſed, I. i. 175. If of a 
contexture not fit to receive learning, how 
affected upon being mixed with It, ing to 
Avicen, III. i. 143. 


Knights in poetry, like knights in romance, have their day. Sir Richard was placed ia the foremoſt if 
Mr. Locke, Mr. Mollineux, and Dr. Swift ; though his works are now begging about n 


theee ſuch judges in learning. B. 


Brafiers. 
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B +. Their petition againſt certain virtuoſ, | 


Brief. The r tation of the clergy of Dub- 


Lin, againſt the archbiſhop's command concern- 


ing one, VIII. i. 226. - Clergy and church- 


wardens cannot be legally commanded to go 


from houſe to houſe to for it, 228. 
Briſtol. Some few veſſels fitted out there by pri- 
A „ 
. 1, 66. 
Briftol (Dr. Robinſon, biſhop of, and afterwards 
| biſhop of London). Alluded to in a fictitious 
Er. VII. ii. 151. Made lord privy ſeal, 
i, 12. Firſt 1 at Utrecht, 34. 
The ſubſtance of his orders from the miniſtry, 
144. Opened the —_ with a ſpeech to the 
French miniſters, 151. His anſwer to the com- 
Plaints made by the Dutch miniſters of the duke 
of Ormond's conduct, 163. His ſpeech, after 
— orders to ſign a peace, 206. See 
traffor, 
Britain, (ſee ' England). The haſe of the 
whole — it were to be fold, V. i. 98. 


— 


* 


The Britons embraced Chriſtianity very early, 


VIII. i. 124. Their original language, 125. 

Britiſh 3 my Latte — remain 
in it than in the old Saxon, II. ii. 183. 

| Brobdingnag deſcribed, I. ii. 97. The king of 
it diſcourſes with Gulliver upon the political 
ſtate of England, 114. The learning of its 
inhabitants, 123. Their ſtyle and manner of 
writing, 125. 

Bregue.. A covering for the feet, V. ii. 80. 

Broomftick, Meditation upon, II. i. 180. 

Brotherly love. No duty more incumbent upon 
thoſe whoprofeſs the goſpel than it, VI. i. 102. 
'The ſeveral cauſes of the want of it, and the 
conſequences of ſuch want, 202. Motives and 
exhortations to embrace and to continue in it, 


207. 
Browne (Sir Jobs). His letter to Swift, VIII. i. 


144. | | 
Brutes. Why incapable of carrying on war againſt | 


their own ſpecies, IX. ii. 41. 
La Bruyere. Introduces new terms, not to be 
found — err 3 28 
Buckingham and Normanby (John Sheffield duke of). 
His „ IV. ii. 87, VIII. i. 66. IX. ii. 
216. 


Bull (Fobn). His character, III. i. 6. 
Bunyan (John), His dream improved on, IX. ii. 


6. 
Burgeſs (Daniel). His definition of a law-ſuit, III. 
i. 6. 


Burgundy (houſe of ). One of the moſt ancient as 
well as uſeful allies of England, IX. i. 120. 
Burleſque. The moſt cele pieces are the beſt 

ſubjects for it, VII. i. 42+ 
Burnet (biſhop). Said to have been author of 
the project for the government's . borrowing 


money upon funds bearing intereſt, V. i. 52. 


IX. i. 91. Uſed little arts, to get off his third 
volume of the Hifory of the - Reformation, V. is 
$2. Publiſhed a book, which carries the 
prerogative higher than any writer of the age, 
153. What were his inducements to under- 
take it, 1 $4- Frightens the nation with the 
old topick of fire and faggot, ibid.; the 
clergy with the apprehenſion of loſing their 


wives or their livings, 157; and the laity with * 


the reſumption of abbey-lands, 158. Appealed 


to, whether facri or fornication 'be the 
oy 160. Changes his inind with re- 


et to the expedi of biſhops. letting 
leaſes for men 261. kl character of the 
clergy, 163. His contemptuous opinion of 
convocations, 164. Rails at the clergy ; him- 
ſelf, _ a biſhop, not in the. number of 
them, ibid. Smells P better at a great 
diſtance, than Fanaticiſm under his noſe, 169. 
Unjuſtly accuſes Mr. Le/ley of impudence, for 


propoling an union between the Engliſh and 


can . churches, 174. . Hated by all the 
clergy, 176. The world hath contracted a habit 
of believing him backwards, ibid. Advice to 


him upon certain points, 177. The obſcure 


meaning of the words beggarly elements, as ap- 
phos by him, 239. In the Preface to his 


iflory of his own Times, promiſes to poliſh . 


that work every day of his life, VI. i. 63. 
His ſpeech again/? a tacking bill, a proof that 
he was for it, VII. i. 77. In the Hiftory of 
his own- Times, miſrepreſents the action at 
Bothwell-bridee, and the behaviour of the 


Epiſcopal clergy in Scotland, 140. A ſhort . 


character of that Hiſtory, VIII. i. 121. And 


of its author, IX. i. 6. ii. 217. His fiyle 


rough, full of improprieties and mean expreſ- 
fions, 277. His own opinion of it, from a 
caſtrated 


in his original MS. iid. His 


idle ſtory of the pretender more prejudicial to 


the cauſe of Jacobitiſm, than all the reaſoning of 


Locke and others. againſt hereditary right, &c. 
ibid. His characters miſerably wrought, fre- 
quently miſtaken, and all of them detracting, 
except of thoſe who were friends to the Preſby- 
terians, ibid, Many of them however were 
ſtricken out with his own hand; but left legible 
in the MS. which the editor promiſed to de- 

fit in the Cotton Library, but. did not per- 
E ibid. Bp. Burnet's character of Ake 
Hamilton, i. 197. Of the duke D*Aumon, 
200.—Miſtaken in his accountot the rejection 
of the triennial bill, ii. 150. His character of 
the earl of Pembroke, 225, Of Stiffs „ Con- 
« duct of the Allies,“ 227. Dr. Parnell's 


5 


verſes on biſhop Burnet's being ſet on fire in 


his cloſet, VIII. ii. 149. 
Buys (the Dutch envoy), His politicks and man- 
ners were much of a ſize, VII. ii. 118. His 


character, IX. i. 35. An arttul negotiator, 76, 


Preſent at all the conſultations of the Whig 


Party, 


1 
u 
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aneſſe. III. ii. 3, See Yaxhomrigh. 
Ci. (Charls, elq). 8 of his fa. 
mily, VIL 1. 7 * 


VII. i. 153. | 
Canal. The various of extinguiſhing them 
a, by | . 9 and of eins 
This word 


ig. The art of it in greateſt perſection w 
cm 7 I I. i. 56. Its 5 


ient a com ſhare of inward light, ibid, 
e art of itas performed by ſnuffling firſt ap- 


P and diſco t of 
gpipes, 177. The occaſion or accident which 
produced it, 3:4, ' 
Carbery rocks Var on then, Foe i. 31. 
Cardazell (Mr.) Expelled the ot com 
for receiving bribes from the contractors for 
bread, IX. i, 89, 
Cards, Why contribute little to the refinement of 


8 VI. i. 72. 

ne. A princeſs of great virtue, VIII. ii, 
be. 84. S keeps up his privilege of 

ing to her, when queen, till ſent for, 

His ſpeech to her after ſhe had ſent for him, 97. 
Promiſed a medal to the Dean, which he never 
got, 8 1. Yet ſhe received from Swift a preſets 
of filk, worth thirty-five pounds, 79. A coun- 
rerfeit letter to her majeſty, in favour of Mrs. 
Barber, 89. Her death, IX. ii. 228. 

Carriclfergus. For what end built, VI. ii. 195. 

Carteret (lord). A character of him, I. i. 24. V. 
1. 70. 179. His lady's goodneſs and beauty, 
VIII. ii. 78. Forced to conſent to the pro- 
clamation againſt his old friend the ws xp 
the firtt or ſecond. night alter his arrival in 
Treland, 267. 

Exrthaginians. The cauſe of their decline, II. 


"> 
cab. Sce Halfpence, Ireland, Money, Wood. 

Caffanus and Peter, A tragical elegy, IV. i. 167. 

Cafuifts, Several of their explanations may be 
called amendments to the ten 

H. I. 178. 


— 
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vrely-at the coſt of the Engiih, V. i. 187. 
lox;ans. The caſe of that people diſcufff 


. 


1.37. 
Catholicks, True Whigs, in the beſt and 
proper ſenſe of the word, V. i, 236. oY 
He A title to the name of Proteſtants as any of 
the Diſſenters, ibid. In the great rebellion, 
more of them in the parli t army 


* up re- 
bellion; yet the bulk of them ta as. 
Their inſurrections in Ireland were only to pre- 
ſerve the old religion, not to introduce a new 
one, 238. Were employed in offices civil and 
military till the teſt- act under Charles II, 240. 
Have a better plea for not changing their 
may 


religion than the Diſſenters, ih. 

as fully complain of perſecution, 241. The 
heads of them invited over the duke of Lorraig 
during the Uſurpation, 244- | for 


it by the Diſſenters, 24 


Cato the pretor (called Unicenfo). The Dean's | 


mention =O. 
« younger” mi ery, who imagined 
Swift meant his great grand-father, Cato the 


cenſor, I. ii. 183. Though he was called a 
Stoick, it was more from a reſemblance of his 
manners with their worſt qualities, than that he 
avowed himſelf one of their diſciples, VIII. i, 
217. His character, ii. 242. IX. ii. 124. 

Canſes. The moſt different produce the ſame effect; 
exemplified in the formation of clouds, IL i. 93. 

« Small ones ſuffice to make us uneaſy, when 

great ones are not in the way, IL i. 229. 

Fern. Of what uſe it ara be to religion, to 
introduce a like office here, II. i. 102. 

GOT How a man may revenge himſelf of it, 

« i, 224. Is a tax paid to the publick, for 
ing eminent, 226. Verſes on it, IV. i. 83. 

Centiiure (Mrs. Suſannah), III. i. 160. 

Chamber of Fame, propoſed, IX. ii. 114. In part 
filled up, 122. 

Chancen- uit. Has ruined a man, though decided 
for him with coſts, I. ii. 117. A ſuit for lite, 
III. i. 16. 

Chandos (James Bridges, duke of). Some antient 
records relating to Ireland, in his poſleffion, VIII. 
ii. 108. A coolneſs between bim and &v//4, 
from the time of his being made a duke, IV. 
i. 286, VIII. ii. 116. 204. 

Charatter of Mr. Addon, IV. i. IX. ii. 62. 224. 

J Queen Ane, IV. ii. 67. 

Dr. Arbuthnot, IX. ii. 22 3. 

Duke of Argyle, IX. ii. 227, 

Ariftides, II. i. 19. 

Ariſtotle, I. ii. 184. IX. ii. 50. 1 

Earl of Arlington, Ix. ii. "> 1 

By Altterbuery, IX. it. 110. 

r. Abe, VIII. ii. 252. 

Duke D' Aumont, IX. i. 200. | 

Charatter 
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CharaBer of Alderman Barber, IX. ii. 222. 


Mrs. Barber, VIII. ii. 91. 
Dr. Bentley, Li. 56. 
Lord Bolingbroke, IV. ii. 87, VIII. i, 
33. i. 127. 
DL of Bucks leg lan, IV. il 87, VIII. 
97 66 I. M. 276. 
» Burnet, VIII. i. 33. 52. IX. ii. 217. 
. Buys, IX. i 1. 35 
Lord Carteret, I. i. 24. V. ii. 70. 179. 
Cato of Utica, I. ii. 18 3. VIII. ü. 
242. IX. ii. 124. 
„ ii. 120. 
chancellor Cœuper, VIII. i. 66. 
IX. i. 20. ii. 216. 
Captain Creichton, VII. i. 121, 
Olzver Cronewell, IX. ii. 41. 
Seneral Dalziel, VII. i. 150. 
- ay of — — ü. 88. 


Guiſcard, IV. ii. 121. 
Earl of Halifax, II. i. 20. 
Duke Hamilton, IX. i. 191%, 
Harcourt, ii. 86. 


IX. ii. 216. 


Mr. Harly (afterwards Robert earl of 


v7; W. li. 87. V. ii. 226. 


; 2. IX. i. 100. 
King Lig VI1L, V. i. 167. VIII. 


2 2 IX. it, 
amin H. N. ii. 228, 
Br. 9d, Hoadiy, IX. ii, 222, 
— jms] VIII. i. 244. 
King. — II, IX. ii. 42. 
King, II. i. 123. 
Robert and Honey Lofty, VIII. ii. 195. 
„VII. i. 193. 
Duke of Marlborough, IX. ii. 16. 208. 
His ducheſs, IX. ii. 17. 
Primate 2 VI. ii. wn 
Earl of | eng 4 83. 1 ft. 
IX. i. 21. 27. 140. 
Edward earl o Orford, II. i. 20. 39. 
VII. ii. 16. 
_— of Ormond, VIII. i. 23. IX. i. 


Jobs carl of Orrery IX. ii. 183. 

Dr. Parnell, IX. ii. 224. 

Earl of Peterborow, IX. ii. 177. 

Abbe de Polignac, VII. vii. 79, IX. 
i. 203. 

Earl of Portland, II. i. 22. 

Earl of Rochefter, IV. ii. 86. 170. 

Mr. Rooke, VIII. i. 135. 


vol. IX. Paar II. 


The Hcinians began 


ng VIII. i. 86. 


Dr. Sacheverell, IX. ii. 7 
Dr. Sheridan, I. i. 28, V. ii. 189. 
2 bags i. 247. 
of Shrew/bury, IV. ii. 87. VII. 
i 7 1, 88. 
His ducheſs, VIII. ii. 65. 69. 
Mr. Sbute, VII. ii. 16. 
Lord Somers, II. i. n IX. i. 14+ 
Duke of Somerſet, 1 
His ducheſs, VII. ii. 67.VIILi. 45.66 


Stella (Mrs. Johnſon), I. i. * 


5. 
Mr. 60 —2 V. ii. are x 
Earl o i. Ig. | 

Sir William ns re IX. ii. 18. 

uis de Torgy, IX. i. 203. 

Sir Job Yanbrugh, IX. ii. 226. 

Sir Waſpok, VIII. i. IX. i. 86. 
Earl of Wharton, VII. i. 188. IX. i, 20. 


Sir Charles Wogan, VII. ii. 109. 
Glorke the Firft (king of free. A great patron 


IL i. 186. In the former part of 


; ek reign, many of the biſhops and clergy were 


Puritans, V. i. 202. Began to be ruined in a 
legal way, and why, VII. i. 83. Converſation 
at the ighett — of 1 in the 
peaceable his reign, 18 ermon on his 

1, VIII. i. 88. The foundation of 
the troubles in his reign, ya his _— 


oeſſions, brings on his de 
4 parliament held bis —5 Di the the 


_ Jriſh Payiſts were cutting his throat, ibid, The 


ill conſequences of the rebellion in /reland, ga. 
The uſes which the memory of Fanuary 30 
ſuggeits to us, ga. and the reaſons why it ſhould 
not be dropped, 97. That king's behaviour du- 
during his whole Tial, and at his death, highly, 
noble, ii. 242. By accidentally hurting his 

with a diamond buckle, _—_— ri- 
— 244 · His attempting religious inno- 
vations in Scotland, a material cauſe. of his 
future troubles, IX. ii. 38. 


Charles the Second (king of England), His ſe- 


verity to the — ting e f Eu 2 * 
pread in Eng o- 


wards the end ot to reiga VI. li. 179. Made a 


contemptible figure when he entered into the 
ſecond Dutch war, and 1 in many other actions - 


during his whole reign, VIII. ü. 244. A trick 
played him by his ambatlador in France, IX. 


Charles V, (emperor) faid, if he were to ſpeak to 


| his horſe, it ſhould be in Hb Dutch, I. ii. E 
220. His appearance when religned 
crown, and nobody would believe his reaſons 
for it, VIII. ui, 243, His preſent to Aretine, 
IX. ii. 138. 


Charondas. His law for reſtraining innovations, 


II. i. 
9 0 0 Chancer, 


244 
Chaucer, A tale of his, lately found in an old MS, 


III. ii. 53. 
Cheflerfad {Philis Dormer earl of). The Dean 
applies to him in behalf of a friend, VIII. ii. 


79. Sui reply to his lordſhip's anſwer, 8 f. 
Points out an original poem of Dr. Swifts, IX. 
ii. 191. Memoirs of his lordſhip's life now pre- 

paring for the preſs by Dr. Mary, 221. 
Chimmey tar. Taken off at the Revolution, IX. i. go. 
above two 

thouſand . i 
method of rewarding national ſervices, TR 

Cholmondeley (Hagh earl of). At the general chan 
in 1710, continued lord treaſurer of the houſe- 
hold, IX. i. tr. — much diſpleaſure 
to Mr. Harigꝰs friends, » 1. 19, 20. 

Cbriſtiauiy. Why the offering to reſtore it as 
uſed in primitive times would be a wild pro- 

ject, II. i. 82. Odjections made — the 
tyitem of it ſtated and anſwered, 84. error 
of attempting to explain the Ac * of it, 
VI. i. 205, - Will decline in ion as 
brotherly doth, ii. 17. C 2 — 1 
not at firſt propoſed as an article of faith, 
i. 202. 
them, VI. i. 201. 

Church, Funerals the only method of carrying 
ſome to it, III. i. 127. The meaning of 
the vote in parli thoſe who ſhould 
affirm that the church was in danger, IV. ii. 16. 
The Whigs, to ſhew their zeal for it, made 
it a creature of the ſtate, 8. Providence 
can make even a bad man in tal to the 
ſervice of it, 102. Remarks on the pious 
of building fifty new churches in London and 

 Weffminfter, 177. Which owed its origin toa hint 
of Dr. Sw, II. i. 117. VII. i. 12.—A her 
as uſeful, though not fo expenſive, as building 
one palace for one ſubject, IV. ii. 179. They 
ſhould be repaired or rebuilt at the 
ke ex not by charitable collections, 
181. Church of England the only body of 
Chriſtians that diſqualifies its teachers from 
ſharing in the civil power farther than as ſena- 
tors, V. i. 22 5. Churches dormitories, as well as 
church- yards, VE ii. 179. Church of England 
nocreature of the civil power, —— as to its 
icy or doctrines, why, i. 56. The 
py intereſt in the Jr:þ houſe + lords 
materially hurt, by Mr. Harley's keeping four 
- biſhopricks a long time vacant, VIII. i. 39. 59. 


Eburch lands. Alienated by many Popiſh biſhops - 


at the time of the Reformation, and by Pro- 
teſtant biſhops ſince, V. i. 183. A law to pro- 
hibir letting them for a longer term than twenty- 
one years, 184. Suppoſed in Ergland a third 
of the whole kingdom, VIII. ii. 248. 


Ber (Mr. Colley). His ſucceſs in birth-day odes, 


IV. i. 193. In the low ſublime, inferior to Wel- 
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fed, 196. His teſtimony of loyalty founded 
on politeneſs, VI. i. 78. 

Cicero, On what he laid the ſtreſs of his ora- 
tory, II. ii. 7. Greatly excelled by Demoſthenes 
as an k- When —— ed from * — 

appeared to advantage, VIII. ii. 241. His let- 
— to Atticus own better account of thoſe 

- times than is to be found in any other writer, 
IX. ii. 15, Wiſhed to have had his actions 
recorded by Lucceius, 123. 

City Shower deferibed, III. ii. 38. 

Civility, The inconveniencies it lays us under, 
when not accompanied with common diſcretion, 

VI. i. 30. Forms of it, intended to late 
the conduct of thoſe who have weak - 
ings, VII. ii. 1 7. 

Clarendon (Edward Hyde the _ on of). His 
character, though once much miſrepreſented, 
a pattern for all miniſters, IX. i. 6. 

Clayton, Mrs. (afterwards lady Sundon) IX. ii. 219. 

Clement, Jaques, His character, IV. ii. 120. 

Clement VII, (pope) taken priſoner at Rome, by 
the forces of the emperor Charks V, VIII. ii. 
2 


45. 

Clrgy. The — made to the uſurpation of 
king James II, 2 chiefly from thoſe 
of the church of England, II. i. 62; and 
ſee V. i. 156. By a miſtaken conduct, they 
do leſs ſervice to religion and virtue than 
they otherwiſe might, II. i. 107. Men muſt be 

brought to eſteem them, before they can be 

uaded to be in love with religion, 1574. 
e general diſpoſition of the people towards 
them in LJreland, 131, Too liberal of hard 

- words in n_ and modern terms of 
art, ii. 3. ble for ually readin 
their ſermons, 10. Should rot — — 
plaining the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion, 
17. Jreland would be a paradiſe of them, if 
they were in moſt credit where ignorance pre- 
vails, 20. Diſcretion the moſt ſerviceable 

talent to them, 24. Levity the laſt crime the 
world will pardon in them, ibid. The character 
and hard circumſtances of thoſe of the church 
of England, TV. ii. 495 5. Made the princi- 
pal ſtand againſt the invahon of our rights be- 
fore the Revolution, II. ii. 50. Charged in 
groſs with qualities inconſiſtent, 5x. The ra 
and malice of a party againſt them, 73:4. The 
baſe treatment they have received, 73:4, Main- 
taining them by ſubſcriptions an indignity to 
their character, 180. The queen's favour 
ag by the author of The Crifis to be only 
a colour of zeal towards them, V.i. 12. Ex- 
horted by Mr. Steele to inflame the people with 
apprehenſions of a Popiſh ſucceſſor, yet blamed 
by che Whigs for concerning themſelves with 
politicks of any fort, 13. Biſhop Burnet's 
character of the Exgliſb clergy, 163; particu- 
larly of the Tory clergy, 171. Three parts in 
four of the church revenues taken trom the 

* clergy, 
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„ 184. Are not only taxed in common 


with their fellow ſubjects, but have peculiar ' 


impoſitions, 249. 252. The teſt of 
them throughout I- ſtripped of — bes, 
250. In general, receive little more than half 
of their legal dues there, ihid. How injured 
ce of claiming a modus in many 
251. By the original 


by the pr 
pariſhes in both ki 
conſtitution of thele kingd 


right of taxing themſelves, 256. Their main- 


te in Jreland precarious, though their 


office 


peared to be unanimous, 199. The hardſhips 
they are ſubjected to by their biſhops, ibid. 
The clergy in Ireland about fix hundred, 200. 
Think themſelves well treated, it they luſe onl 

one third of their legal demands, 202. Their 
condition of life much more comfortable in 
England than Jreland, 203. Leſs culpable on 
account of non-refidence in Jreland than in 
England, 207. Several young clergymen have 


the vanity to correct the ſtyle of their prayer- 


books in reading the church-ſervice, VI. i. 38. 
Hardly a gentleman in Jre/axd who hath not 
@ near alliance with ſome of them, ii. 103. 
The union of divinity and humanity — the 
article of religion, their writings ſhould not 
devoid of the latter, 179. Should, in their 
ſermons, not ſo much endeavour to move the 
patſions, as to work upon faith and reaſon, VII. 
1. 38. What power they have, independent 
of the ſtate, 54. The great council of the na- 
tion anciently was often entirely of them, and 
ever a conſiderable part, 62, Their right to 
tithes an older title than any man's eſtate has, 
68. The more juſtice and piety the people 
have, the better it is for them, 75. Thoſe 
of the church of England have carried prac- 
tical 22 and writing to the greateſt 
perfection it ever arrived at, 77. Clergy no- 
where beloved where Chriſtianity was the reli - 
ion of the country, VIII. i. 204 Whence 
the univerſal hatred in England againſt them, 
ii, 246. The French clergy offered their con- 
ſecrated plate, towards carrying on the war 
againſt the allies, IX. 1, 48. 
Clojeting. When the project of it began, V. i. 206, 
Cockain (Sir ——, in the reign ot Philip and 
Mary, the beſt houſe-keeper, of his quality, 
in the county of Derby), His Ls ap of 
houſe-keeping and ſervants wages, V. 1, 188. 
Coleby (one of Wood” evidences). Tried for rob- 
bing the treaſury in {reland, V. ii. 39. 
Colerain. The rents there attempted to be enor- 
mouſly raiſed, VIII. ii. 124. 
Coin. Moſt hiſtories abound in relating the tragi- 
cal effects of the abuſes of it, V. ii. 139. See 


Manucy. 


oms, bad the ſole 


rious, ii. 197» Acted with little 
concert, in a point wherein their opinions ap- 


Conan. The importance of a 


Colbert (Monſ.) Thought a long war was not for 
the intereſt of France, IX. i. 64. 

Colic. A ſingular method of curing it, I. ii. 169. 

Colonies, The uſual manner of planting them in 
countries newly diſcovered, L ii. 283. The 
wiſdom, care, and juſtice, of the Britiſh na- 
tion herein, 284. One hundred thouſand 
pounds granted to thoſe of News and t. Chr: 

15 2 a recompence for their ſufferings, 
„ 11. 189. 

Comet. Mr. Whiffor's prediction of the approach - 
ng diſſolution of the world by means of one, 

III. i. 180. xd 

2 By whom firſt introduced, VIII. 
i. 126. 

Common. place books, The proper uſe of them, II. 


ii. 18. N 
a When the two parties that divide 
it come to a rupture without hopes of forming 
a third to balance them, it ſeems every man's 
duty to adhere to one of them, though he can- 
not entirely approve of either, II. i. 54. Why, 
in all thoſe which are well inſtituted, mens poſ- 
ſeſſions are limited, 224. Nothing more — 
gerous to it than a numerous nobility without 
merit or fortune, ii. 39. 

choice of 


it to women, II. ii. 43. The difference be- 
4ween what is called ordinary and good, 173. 
nt of a young. Lacy tor the lay of the 
n in Exgland, 11, 203. 


Compton (Mr. Spencer). Inſtructed ki George II. 


in the language, cuſtoms, &c. of this country, 
VIII. i. 105. | | 
Conduct of the Allies, V. i. 1. Bp. Burnet's character 
of that work, IX. ii. 227. 
Confidence. There is a degree of it due to all ſta- 


tions, II. i. 110. ö 
Congreve, His character, IV. i. 95. Preſerved in 
his employment by Swift, —— of a contrary 
party, IX. i. 5. 
Connaught Fair. The number of oaths there, IX. 
ii. 54. 
C res iN compend — 2 
. i. 38, at the word proper nifies, 
VI. i. 191. Great evils —— by the 
wrong uſe of it as our director and guide, ibid. 
What is, prope:ly ſpeaking, liberty of con- 
ſcience, 192. When guided by religion, it 
is the only ſolid, firm toundation for. virtue; 
193. Dr. Swifts ſentiments on liberty of con · 
ſcience, VIII. i. 204. Oliver Cromuells, ibid; 
Conſtitution. The ſubverſion of it in the Roman 
ſtate, to what meaſures owing, II. i. 36. Livin 
upon expedients will in time deſtroy any, V. i. 


102. The knowledge of our conſtitution can 
only be attained by conſulting the earlieſt Eng» 


ur preſent con- 


ſtitution 


lb hiſtories, VII. i. 61. 
Ooo 2 
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ſtitution not fairly to be traced beyond Herry I» Conrts. 


62. 

Contefts and Diſſentions, &c. See article Swift, A. D. 
1761. 

W An artificial method of it, I. ii. 172. 
Whence in general fo low, II. i. 228. Where- 
in that called the agreeable conſiſts, ii. 177. 
Whence it languiſhes in the politeſt companies, 
VL i. 56. An invention which has contributed 
to politenels in it of late years, 62. Few ob- 
vious ſubjects have been ſo ſlightly handled, 
VII. i. 178. What the trueſt way to under- 
ſtand it, ibid. The folly of — harp much 
generally 179. To to talk of 
one's ſelf, a fault, ibid. e 
vious reflexions it may be curbed, 1 Some 
faults in converſation none ſo ſubject to as 
men of wit, nor ever ſo much as when with each 
other, ibid. The nature of it among the wits 
at WilPs coffee-houſe, 181. Raillery the fineſt 


of it, but w ' corrupted, 182. Two 
Hides in NY which appear different, 


ariſe from the fame root, and are equally 
plamegble, 183. The talent of telli 1 
b — 


more for it than the character 


cafion for the ſtudy of it againſt Free-thinkers 
and Diſſenters, than againſt Papiſts, ibid. 
. Convents, The great wi of inſtituting them, 


2 . 
character of their prolocutor, 55. 
Biſhop Barnet ſentiments of convocations, 
V. i. 164. —— 165. — 

Copper. The ſubject cannot be compelled 
ing to take it, V. ii. 98. The Romans had 
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Before the time of Charks II, were the 

me 1 and correctneſi of 
ſpec; but have eve continued the worſt, 

i. 20T, 1 * 
than generally ſuppoſed, 202. What the two 
maxims of any great man there, VI. ii. 183. 
When a favour 1s done there, no want of per- 
ſons to c obligations, VII. ii. 18. 
Nothing of fo little conſequence as the ſecrets 
of them, when once the ſcene is changed, 88. 
The nearer knowledge a man has of the affairs 
at court, the leſs he thinks them worth regard- 
ing, VIII. i. 2. The worſt of all ſchools to 
teach good-manners, 238. The arts of them 
to be new-learnt, after a ſmall abſence, ii. 


85. 
can of juſtice, in England. The king of Brod» 
5 queries concerning them, I. i. 117. 
GE o be 1 with death rather 
ignominy, II. i. 
3 (lord —— A — of 
1 le >ne 1 li VIII 
ii. g. — IX. i. 20. ii. 216, 
Craggs (father to the ſecretary.) Affirmed, in the 
houſe of commons, that the queen preſſed the 
duke of Marlborough ta accept his commiffion 
| for life, IX. i. 34. 
Craſſus. A letter to him, IV. ii. 92. Twofold, ibid. 


106 


223. 


what occafion that of — was 
Creichton (captain John). Account of his anceſtors, 


Though he ſtaid but fix weeks in - 
dom, he confiderable pradtice ; — 
g in London, died rich, ibid. Where 
and when the captain was born, 121. Recom- 
mended to the earl of Athol, 122. Received 
into his 1 at Stirling, ibid. Makes 
one among 


parties drawn out to ſuppreſs 
the conventicles, ibid. His firſt action was, 
with a dozen more, to in queſt of Maſs 
Covenanter, whom 


againſt Maſs John King, who 


was begin to hold his conventicles near 
Stirling, 6: hands takes, and delivers to 
who diſmiſs him upon bail, 1 30. 
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Goes in ſearch of ſome rebels who had eſcaped 
from the battle at — ah8, I — Takes 
* in, 137. Takes one Vin, a 
—— — the 1ebels at Bot heuell- bridge, 
138. For which be is rewarded by the king 
with Wilſon's eſtate, but never receives any 
benefit by the grant, ibid. Secures many more 
of the rebels, 140. Encounters a large party 
of them at r len, 141. Whom he routs, 
but is brought into great danger of his life, 
I41—145. to Edinburgh, where he con- 
tinues e time, lingering under one of the 
wounds received at As 5, occaſioned by 
the neglect of his ſurgeon, 145. Goes into 4re- 
land, his native country, where he is cured of 
it by an accident, and returns into Scotland, 
146. Ranges again in of the Covenanting 
rebels, 148. Joins the Scotch army on the 
borders, then marching towards England againſt 
the prince of Orange, 1 ou king James's 
retirement, adviſes lord to march with 
the forces back into Scotland, 158. Goes with 
lord Dundee and other lords to king James at 
Whitehall, 159. Returns to Stirling, 163. 
Adheres to king James, ibid. Is ſent to Edin- 
hugh, and there impriſoned, 167. Refuſes to 
betray lord Kilfthe, with great firmneſs, i$:4. 
By what — eſ 3 d, 168. 
Continues a pri ſoner in „in great 
penury, 2 his eſcape into Ireland, 
173- and ſettles in the county of Tyrone, 176. 
Lives the remainder of his liic there, loved and 
eſteemed by all honeſt and good men, 177. 

Crifis. Mr. Steele expelled the houſe of commons 
tor this pamphlet at the fame time the Dean 
was. cenſured for his reply to it, V. 1-4. A 
ſhilling pamphlet, yet propoſed to be — 
by ſubſcription, 5. The induſtry of the gs 
in diſperſing it, ibid. The great gain it produced 
to the author and bookſeller, 6. The contents 
and merits of it examined, 6—44. Written by 
the ſame author that publiſhed the Engli/bman, 
a letter in defence of lord Molefworth, and many 
of the Tarlers and Spetators, , 10. His ſcheme 
of education at the univerfity, 10, 11. The 

author may be fairly proved, from his own 
citations, guily of high treaſon, 25. 

Criticiſm (Goddeſs of), Her habitation on the 
ſnowy mountains of Nou Zembla; her attend- 
ants, Ignorance, Pride, Opinion, Noiſe and 
Impudence, Dullneſs and Vanity, Pefitiveneſs, 
Pedamry, and Ill-manners, I. i- 147. : 

. Criticks, Three different ſpecies of them, I. i. 
47. Of antient times, ſo powerful a party, that 
the writers of thoſe ages mentioned them only 
by types and figures, 51. Have one-quality in 
common with a whore and an alderman, 53. In- 
ſtitutions of them abſolutely neceliary to the 
commonwealth of learning, iid. To commence 

a true critick, will coſt a man all the good quali- 
ties of his mind, 54. Three maxims charac» 


teriſtical of a critick, 4, Many commence 
criticks and wits, by reading prefaces and dedi- 
cations only, 73, Why falſe criticks rail at 
falſe wits, II. ii. 47. The eye of a critick 
whence compared to a microſcope, 181. Sleep- 
ing, talking, and laughing, qualities which 
furniſh out a critick on preaching, VII. i. 39. 
Cronewell, To keep up the appearance of a par- 
liament, created an entire new houſe of lords 
(ſuch as it was) to counterpoiſe the commons, 
IE i. 46. Pleaſed with a flatterer, who under- 
took to prove him of royal blood, IV. ii. 170. 
Was a preacher, and hath left a ſermon in print, 
in the ſtyle of the modern Preſbyterian teachers, 
V. i. 225, His notion of liberty of conſcience, 
VIII. i. 204. An inftance in which he made a 
great figure, ii. 242. Another, in which he 
contemptible, 243. His character, IX. 
il. 41. [See Burnet, i. 102113.) | 
Crown, The laws have not given it a power 
forcing * the ſubject what money the king 
pleaſes, V. ii. 19. Several ſigns in Dabliz, re- 
preſenting a crown ſupported by two angeh, 
intended as a-reflexion upon the miniſtry, 225. 
Cuckoldom. A fundamental right, which Engiy/h 
wives have never given up, III. i. 20. A receipt 
Comets * e 
6. A proj | ſun-· beams 
out of them, I. ii. 166. 
co An argument of knavery, not of wit, 
ü. 153. 
Curate (Dr. Swiffs); His hard duty, IX. ii. 213. 
Curl (Edmund), The account of his being poli- 
ſoned, III. i. 148: His verbal will; 1 50. His 
inſtructions to a porter, to find his authors, 
156, His addreſs to them on their appearance; 
1:58, Harangues his books, ina delirium; 161. 
Is circumciſed, and initiated into the Fewi/b- 
myſteries, x67. Obtains indulgence from the 
houſe of lords, after he had ſutreptitiouſly 
printed Mr. Pope's and other letters, VIII. ii, 115. 
Cyfloms. Some peculiar to Lilliput deſcribed, i 


ii. 43. 

Cuts (lord). Named Salamander, from having fure- 
vived an engagement in which he ſtood an ins 
ceſlant fire tor many hours, III. ii. 76. 


Di- 


Dalziel (Thomas); Preferred by the King to be 
ond ot the forces in Scotland, VII. i. 123. 
etuſes to ſerve under the duke of Mon- 
mouth, when ſent down with a commiſſion to 
be commander in chief, 133. Reproaches the 
duke of Monmouth; with betraying the king in 
the action at BothwwelEbridje, 135. An ac- 
count and character of him,, 1 50. 
Danes, Their government in Eng/and” laſted 
twenty-five years, VIII. i. 126; 


Daniel (Dr, Richard): Dean of Armagh, TX: ii. 
8 


221. 
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Dartmouth (lord). A patent granted to him by 
king Charles II. to coin halfpence for 4 
V. Ii. 44-53- 66. 

Dartmouth ( 2 Legge, created earl of, and 
viſcount Lewiſham, Sept. 5, 1711). Succeeded 
the carl of Sunderland as ſecretary of ſtate, IV. 
it. 88. His character, ibid. 

Dauphins (of France). Three of them died in one 
year, IX. i. 155. 

Death. Nothing but extreme pain, ſhame, or de- 
ſpair, able to reconcile us to it, VI. ii. 181, 80 
natural, ſo neceſſary, and ſo univerſal, that it 
is impoſſible it could ever have been deſigned 
by Providence as an evil to mankind, VIII. i. 
205. 

Dass and Dapbue, a poem, IV. i. 129. See 
Orrery. 

Dead. Have a title to a juſt character, whether 
good or bad, V. ii. 177. 

Debt (National). Unknown in England before the 
Revolution, IX. i. go. The expedient of intro- 
ducing it found out by Bp. Burnet, 91. Such 

. a debt, which is of real uſe in a republick, 
detrunental to a monarchy, 92. 

Decenrviri. Their uſurpation of arbitrary , 
though choſen to digeſt a code of laws tor the 
government of a free ſtate, II. i. 10. 

Dedications. Initruftions for making them, IL 
11. 116, 

Deering (Sir Cholmondeley), Shot in a duel, VII. 
ll. 51. 

Deifn? Why not to be eradicated by preaching 
againſt it, II. i. 17. | 
Delany (Dr. Patrick). Verſes occaſioned by his 

epiſtle to lord Carteret, IV. i. 9+ A ſhort ac · 
count and character of him, V. ii. 191. His 
epiraph on a great buried bottle, VIII. ii. 169. 
Verſes addreſſed to him, III. ii. 228. VIII. ii. 
169. 170. His fable of the Pheaſant and Lark, 
208. His verſes written in the Name of Dr. 
Sheridan, 236. His deſcription of Gal{fown- 

houſe, IX. ii. 194- 

Delufion. The advantage of objects being conveyed 
to us by it, I. i. 100. 

Demoſthenes, Upon what he laid the greateſt 
r of his oratory, II. ii. 7. Greatly excel - 
led Tully as an orator, 8. 

Dennis (Mr. John). A narrative of his deplorable 

brenzy, III. i. 1 37. His apprehenſion of being 
ſeized b 

Defire and Poſſe a | 

Fe cob Wit the ſincereſt part of it, II. i. 227. 

Dialogue. A paſtoral one between Dermot and 
Sheelah, III. ii. 202. Between mad Mullinix 
and Timothy, 207. The beſt method of incul- 
cating any part of knowledge, VI. 1. 70, 

Dignity. by neceſſary to old men, VI. ii. 18. 

D greſtons. One concerning criticks, I. i. 46. 
One of the modern kind, 67. Some authors 


IV. i. 81. 


the French, and the occaſion of it, 
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incloſe them in one another, like a neſt of boxes, 
68. The commonwealth of learning chiefly 

iged to the great modern improvement” of 
them, 81. A digreſſion concerning the original 
uſe and improvement of madneſs in a common- 
wealth, 92. One on war, IX. ii. 40. 

Diogenes, What, in his idea, the greateſt miſery, 
VIII. i. 215. 

Diſcordia ¶ John Bulls ſecond daughter). Her 
character, III. i. 31. 

Diſcretion, The great uſe of this talent, II. ii. 27. 
Moſt ſerviceable to the clergy, 24. The end 
of good-breeding wholly perverted by the 
want of it, VI. i. zo. 

Diſeajes. The cauſes of them, I. ii. 240. The 
general method uſed by the phyſicians in the 
cure of them, 241. A ſpecifick for the cure of 
thoſe cauſed by repletion, 250. 

Diſpen/ation. Reaſons againſt granting one to Dr. 
Whitcomb, to hold his fellowſhip and a diſtant 
rich living, VIII. ii. 109. 

Diſſenters. Their ready compliance with the mea - 
ſures of king James, to ſubvert the Re formed 
religion, II. i. 62. IV. ii. fo. 143. 147. 
Ought not to be truſted with the leaſt degree of 
civil or military power, II. i. 212. Politicks 
their ſole religion, IV. ii. 42. The moſt 
ſpreading branch of the Whig party profeſſing 

hriſtianity, 141. Were greatly benefited by 
the Revolution, 143. Can no where find better 
uarter than from the church of Eg land, 
145. Reſemble the Jews in ſome general 
principles, ibid. Some wholeſome advice to 
them, 146. They and the Whigs have the 
ſame political faith, 163. Acknowledged kin 
Jas the Second's diipenſing power, big 

ore dangerous to the conſtitution both in 
church and ſtate than Papiſts, V. i. 172. 
Aroſe out of the Puritans, VIII. i. go. Ought pub- 


lickly to diſavow the — in politicks on 
which their anceſtors acted, 96, 97. Should 
be thankful for a toleration, without diftur- 
bing the publick with their own opinions, 96. 
Ought not to have a vote for members of par- 
hament, 118, Oppoſe without reaſon a bill in 
parliament, in detence of the church of Eng- 
land and their toleration, ii. 8— 10. 

Diſſentions. Thoſe of the Athenian ſtate deſcribed, 
with their riſe -and conſequences, II, i. 18. 
Thoſe between the Patricians and Plebeians at 
Rome, 24. Civil diflentions never fail of ſtir- 
ring up the ambition of private men to enſlave 
their country, 36. Retiexions on the conſe- 
quences of them to a ſtate, 41. 

Diverfions, Thoſe of the court of Lilliput deſcribed, 
I. ii. 22. 

Divines. Their preaching helps to preſerve the 
well-mclined, but ſeldom or never reclaims 
the vicious, IL i. 229. Fear of being thought 

. | pedants 
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- pedants 22 K young 
Ones, 11. Os 

Divinity. Words peculiar to it as a ſcience ſhould 
be avoided by clergymen in their ſermons, II. 


TA 
Dogs. Coffing of them, a kind of diverſion uſed 


in Dublin, V. ii. 220. 

Dominion. Reflexions on the manner of acquiring 
it in countries newly diſcovered, I. ii. 283. 

Domitilia (ſignora). Celebrated in Bouts Rimts, 
IX. ii. 200. ; 

Donegal (counteſs of). Verſes on her, IX. ii. 201. 

Dorſet (Lionel Cranfield duke of). The patron of 

rior, VI. ii. 78; and of Philips, 80. Some 
1 of his grace's high offices in the ſtate, 
ii. 221. 

Doug * ———— general). His conduct, VII. 
i. 164—166. 

Douglaſs (a naval officer), His heroiſm, VIII. ii. 
243. | 

Drapier. His account of himſelf, V. it. 94. and 
forks he of his Love, . — 114. 

9 of a text of ſcripture 
when a reward was offered for — 
him, VIII. i. 143. 

Drapier's-Hill. Rented by Swift of Sir Arthur 
2 IV. i. 102. VIII. ii. 189. 

Drue (Mr.) In a very odd manner, occaſions a 
bill, which was brought into the ;/b parlia- 
ment, for enlarging the power of the peerage, 
to be thrown out, F. ii. 97. 

Drugs. Reaſons offered by the —_ of u 
holders againſt the inſpection o han. BL. 
1. 124. 

Druids. What they were, VI. ii. 195. Czfar's 

_ deſcription of thoſe in Gaal reſembles a lodge 
of Free-maſons, 196. 

Drunkenneſi, The vice of it reſtored by the gen- 
tlemen of the army, when almoſt dropt in 
England, II. i. 105. 

Dryden (Fobn). Dedicates different parts of his 
books to ditferent patrons, I. i. 34. 3 
to Firgih 152. and repreſenteu interior to Black- 
more, 1 53. Triplets, concluding with an Alexan- 
dring, introduced by Dryden and others in the 
reign of Charles II, and why, III. ii. 40. Ridi- 
culed by Swift +, ibid. Dryden's Pretaces, ſo 
uſeful to modern criticks, originally written to 


{ell the bulk and price of his books, IV. 


1, 19m. 
Dili The method uſed by Dr. Vg, archbiſhop 
of it, to encourage the clergy of his dioceſe to 
reiidence, V. ii. 208. The ſee of it has many 
fee-farms, which pay no fines, 214. The 
enormities and abuſes in that city examined, 
216. The many ſtreet - robberies committed 


Lord Orrery obſerves, Swift never loſes the leaſt opportunity of venting bis keeneſt ſatire againſt Mr. D 


there owing to the want of courage in gentle 
men, VI. i. 3. Wants not its due roportion 
of folly and vice, both native and foreign, 7. 
Methods uſed by the Iutelligencers to be informed 
of all occurrences in it, ibid. More infeſted 
with beggars after the eſtabliſhment of the 
omhou than before, 43. Sbares more 
ply in the increaſing nliſeries of Feland than 
the meaneſt village in it, 45. Infeſted with 
colonies of beggars ſent thither from England, 
47. The number of houſes in that city, VIII. 
1. 140. Number of families, 153. 33 
matters, that city may be reckoned about a fou 
part of the whole kingdom, as London is judged 
to be a third of England, 154. Univerſity of 
Dublin want to have profeſſorſhips confined to 
the fellows, not left at large, li. 68. Fellow- 
ſhips there obtained by great merit, 111. Dean 
chapter of that cathedral poſſeſſed of 4000 /. 
a year, 70. Monuments there preſerved. or 
promoted by Dr. Swift, ibid. (See „King.) 
vol - As generally managed, no political evil, 
i. 117. 

Dale upon Duke. A new ballad, III. ii. 

Delt, Bon P . * 

Dunkin (Dr. William). His tranſlation of Carberiæ 
Rupes, IV. i. 32. Recommended by the Dean 
to the further favours of the provoſt and fel- 
lows of Trinity College, Dublin, VII. i. 229. 

+ and to the living of Colerain, VIII. it. 137. 
His epigram on the Drapier, IX. ii. 197. 

Dunkirk. Secured to England by the peace, would 
have beefi thought a glorious acquiſition under 
the duke of Marlborough, though at the coſt of 
many thouſand lives, V. i. 32. The demolition 
of it deferred, to remove the difficulties which 
the Barrier-treaty occaſioned, 34. Yielded by 
the French king 1n his. preliminaries, but clog- 

d with the demand of an equivalent, 113. 

ipulated in the counter-project to be demoliſh- 
ed, but that article ſtruck out in the Barrier- 
treaty, 140. Some obſervations reſpecting it, 
VII. ii. 73. The duke of Ormond not able 
to ſend troops to take poſſeſſion of it, When 
yielded to Britain, IX. i. 176. Six regiments. 
ſent from England, under Mr, Hill, tor that 
purpoſe, 177. On its delivery, a ceſſation of 
arms proclaimed, 179. The univerſal joy oc- 
cafioned in England, by the news of its being, 
ſurrendered, 18 2. 

Dunſtable. Project for tranſporting wheaten ſtraw: 
trom Jreland thither, to be manuſactured into» 
hats for the Lib women, V. ii. 6. 

Dunton (Mr.) His tract, intituled Neck or Nothing, 
the ſhrewdeſt piece written in defence of the 

8 Whigs, V. i. 4+ | 


But 


alas ! he greatly betrays his want of judgement as well as temper, when he raiſes that high - ſounding wight, Sir Ric bard 
Blackmore, above him; Blackmore, I ſay, that diſtinguiſhed genius, who afterwards afforded his friend ſo many bright ex- 


amples of the art of /inking in poetry, B 


+ * ſeems to have had no great taſte for heroicks, In his writings, as well as in his life, he loved -er, but hated: 


emp; which accounts perhaps for his firongaverfion te an Hexandrine, B. 
5 


Diary: 


- what manner 
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D'wrſy : 
end of his name is te title to0ngot Tas pgs, 
III. i. 86. Prologue deſigned for his 


Play, 89. 

Diez. Some remarks on their practice of tramp- 
ling on the crucifix, I. ii. 205. Why they are 
na precedent for us, either in religion or govern- 
ment, II. i. 60. To what the ion of 
their commonwealth is to be aſcribed, 68. In 
bound by an old 

to aſſiſt them whenever attacked by the French, 
V. i. 60. Joined with the Exgiz in ſigning two 
treaties with Portzgal; but wife enough never 
to obſerve them, 70. The advantages granted 
to them as guarantees of the Proteſtant . 
72. 82. 92. What the proportion of men t 
were —— towards the war, 73. Gra- 
dually leſſened their ion in all new ſup- 
plies, 74. Never furniſhed their quota of mari- 
time ſupplies, 75. Are ever threatening Zng- 
land with entering into ſeparate meaſures of a 
peace, 101. Dutch partnerſhip, wherein it 
confiſts, 118. Though they allow the tulleſt 
liberty of conſcience of any Chriſtian ſtate, yet 
admit none into civil offices, who do not con- 
form to the worſhip, 218. Several obſer- 


vations 8 them, VII. ii. 76. 79. The - 
a 


- ZEagliſh highly blameable, in itting them to 
en GO onion — II. ü. 266. Their 
behaviour, on finding the queen in earneſt in- 
clined to a IX. ii. 56. Greatly deficient 
very year in furniſhing their quota, 109. En- 
tirely abandoned the war in Portuge!, 111. In 
low politicks, excel country in Chri 
. Di ſcontented at ſeeing the queen at 
the of the negociation, 151. ir in- 
trigues for entering into ſeparate meaſures of 
with France, 200. The inducements 


- Which led them to fign the of barrier and 
ſuccefſion, 202. Convinced of their error in 
_ truſting to a diſcontented party, 204. 
Dying- Of what kind they uſually are, 
VL L 1, . 2 
E. 


Eachard (Dr.) His book of the contempt of 
dergy, I. i. vii. VL ii. 162. 

Edacation. The manner of ing children 
in Lillput, I. ii. 42. The neceſſity of it, 
II. i. 106. An effay on the modern method of 
it, ii. 31. The conſequences of it to many 
noble families, 32. Is uſually leſs in proportion 
as the eſtate the children are born to 1s A 
VL i. 197. Not above a thoufand male human 
creatures in England and Male of good ſenſe 
and education, VIII. i. 268. Of females, not 
that number, ibid. 

Eadtuard (the Black Prince). An nſtance of his 


modeſty and magnanimiy, VIII. ii. 242. 


— 


Zatyrn, Sir H. 


E 


- cal one, 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
(Mr.) Verſes occafioned by an &c. at the Edward (the Confefſor). Firſt introduced a mix- 


ture of the French — — — the Saxon, 
II. i. 184. In his time the Znglif gentry began 
to aſſect the French language and 4. 
compliance with their king, who had been bred 
in Normandy, VIII. i. 126. He was the firſt of 
our princes who attempted to cure the king's evil 


by touching; and was the firſt who introduced 


what is now called the Common Law, 76:4. 
(lord mayor in 1698). Went 
in his fe ities to a conventicle, with the 
inſignia of his office, I. i. 123. 

ans, The firſt Fanaticks, I. i. 180. Drank 
nothing but ale, ibid. Why they paid divine 
worſhip to a bee, under the outward ſhape of a 
bull, VI. ii. 192. 


Elki#ions. Dexterity of the Whig miniſtry in de- 


ciding them, IV. ii. 39. Abſurdities attending 
them; 1. that any who diflent from the national 
church ſhould have the privi of voting ; 
2. that an election ſhould be any charge either 
to the candidate or to the miniſtry; 3. that 
the quahfication which entitles a freeholder 
to vote ſtill remains forty ſhillings only, 
that ſum was fixed when it was 
equal to rwenty pounds at preſent: 4. that 
repreſentatives are not elected ex wicinio, but a 
member perhaps choſen for Berwick, whoſe 
eſtate is at The Land Fad; and many perſons 
returned for who do not poſſeſs a foot 
of land in the kingdom; and, 5. that deca 
boroughs ſhould retain their privilege of ra 
members, who in reality repreſent nobody, VIII 
1. 118—120. 
. On Mr. Demar, a rich uſurer, IV. i. 20. 
quibbling one on judge Boat, 40. A tragi- 
called Cafſinus and Peter, 161. A ſati- 
rical one on the duke of Markorough, VIII. 
I. 205. 


Ear 7 


(queen). Mixed money coined by her 
for rt on ere army in /rcland, 7 the 
time of Drone rebellion, V. ii. 21, Her 
character, IX. ii. 37. 

(of Germany). Why inclined to continue 
the war, V. i. 33. Proſpect of more danger 
to the balance of Eurqe from his over. running 
Laß, than from France over- running the em- 


| pire, 35: Never paid his contribution towards 


ruffian troops, 76. Nor furniſhed the 

uota of men ti 77. But choſe to 
Aerisee the whole alliance to his paſſion of en- 
flaving his ſubjects of Hengary, ibid. Hindered 
the taking of Toulon, 242 refuſes to 
grant eight thouſand men, for which the Eagle 
would have paid forty thouſand pounds, towards 
carrying on the war on the of Haß, 79. 
The emperor's conduct when Portugal came into 
the grand alliance, 80. His return made for 


-the places conquered . 


* 
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His objections to the peace, IX. i. 209. The 
reaſons why he did not. to it at laſt, 212. 
Emperor (of Lilliput). That prince deſcribed, 
R Li I His fic in public inſtryments, 28. 
Þ palace gefleibed, v7. 
. s. Good morals more to be regarded 
| _ great abilities, in chufing perſons for them, 
lis 45+ 

Engychbpedia A criticiſm on that word, VI. 
1 

England, General fatire received in it with thanks 
inſtead of offence, whereas in Athens it might 
only be perſonal, I. i. 21, The political ſtate 
of it deſcribed, ii. 114. What the only means 
- the people of it have to pull down a Tad 


and government they are weary of, III. i. 116. 
What neceſſary to frighten 13 
once a year, 119. Profecuted the war with 


greater diſadvan than either its enemies or 
allies, and leſs uble to recover itſelf at the con- 
cluſion of it, IV. ii. 5. V. i. 99, Ought not to 
have been a principal in the confederate war 
. with France, V. i. 55. 58, Had no reaſon to 
boaſt of its ſucceſs in that under king William, 
57. No nation ever ſo long and ſcandalouſly 
abuſed by its domeſtic enemies and foreign 
friends, 58. Its ſtrength ſhamefully miſapplied 
to ends yery different from thoſe for which t 

war was undertaken, 62, Carned on the war 


- ata expence in Spain, on a vain belief 
that the Span: 


ards, on the firſt appearance of a 
few troaps,, would revolt tothe houſe of Auſtria, 


64. Neglected to uſe her maritime power 
in 25 f Ide 5 


| es, 6g, The reaſon d for 

this conduct, 66, Muſt mortgage the malt tax, 
to carry an the war another campaign, 98. The 
landed Popiſh intereſt in it much greater than in 
Treland, 232. Received the Reformation in the 

moſt regular way, 240. What it gets by 
Ireland, ii. 19. 175. The taſte of it in- 
famouſly corrupted by ſhoals of thoſe who write 


for their bread, VII. ii. 113. An enumeration of 


its public abſurdities, VIII. i. 11 4 An abſtract 
of its hiſtory before the Conquelt, 123. Above 
nineteen Millions expended by England in the 
war more than its proper proportion, IX. i. 114. 
The true way of increafin NTP to — 

lic advantage, 123. Sir . Ten 
pop neral Hiſtory of peleny ll. 229. 


Engliſh language. The expediency of an effeAual 
method of correCting, enlarging, and aſcertaining 
it, II. 1,182, Its improvements are not in pro- 


portion to its corruptions, 183, Had two _ 
three hundred years ago a greater mixture wi 
the French than at] preſent, 184. Not arri ved 
to ſuch perfection as to occaſion any appreh en- 
fion of its decay, 185. The period wherein it 
received moſt improvement, 186, The ſtate of 
it in king Charles the Second's time, 187. Has 
been much injured by the poets fince the Reſto · 
ration, 288. Reaſons why ſome words in it 
ought not to be ou as pronounced, hi, 'T he 
r of it much more difficult to t he 
r. 5 French, and Htalians, than to the 
des, Danes, Germans, and Dutch, 1 90. 
Means to be uſed for reforming it, 191. A fo- 
ciety of judicious men ſhould be ſelected for th a 
purpole, ihid. To whom the French academy t 
as far as it is right, might be a model, Bd., 
Many words ought to be thrown out 'of the 
Engh/b language; many more corrected ; ſome» 
long fince antiquated, reſtored on account of 
their energy and found, ibid. When the lan- 
puage is fully corrected, it might occafionall 
e enlarged by the adoption of a new word, 
which, having once received a ſanction, ſhould 
ae be ſuffered to become obſolete +, 193. 


duced revolutions of the teſt 
hiſtory, .166, Definition of the w in its 
univerſal acceptation, 167. The various ope- 
rations of religious enthuſiaſm, 7b:d. 

noudas. "fk inflicce fn which he appeared 

t, VIII. it. 242. | 

ri, Wherein their office conſiſted at 

IT. i. 2. And in Exgland, IV. ii. 140. 


Epic poem. A receipt to make one, II. ii. 118. 


icurus. Had no notion of juſtice, but as it was 

ofitable, VIIL i. 215. _ his followe 8 
into the greateſt vices, ibid. His ſect began to 
ſpread at Rome in the empire of Auguffus, VI. 


il. 1 


7 
SKN the Dean, III. ii. 181, 
Epitaph. On P. P. a Pariſh-clerk, II. i. rhe. 
On Partridge, III. ii. 82, On a miſer, 183. 


colonel Chartres, 217. Of bye - words, 218. 


„ The great Author of the Dizkossy of Arti and Sciences choſe to Hotten fo hard a word, ind entitled his work 
Cycopledia, againſt all reaſon and authority. Being told of this, and deſired to add one ſyllable to ſo large a work, he did 


more: he wrote a long 
not the ſenſe to ſee, made directly againſt him. B. 


+ But what (ſays Dr. Jobnſon mikes a word obſolete, more than general 
it de continued, when it conveys an offenſive idea? or reca/led 
pleaſing by familiarity ?” 


come unfamiliar by diſuſe, and un 
Vor. IX. PAxr. II. 


* 


defence of himſelf, under that article 


; and produced authorities in his defence ; all which, he had 


to forbear it? and how ſhall 


1 into the mouths of mankind, when it has once be- 
re 


ace to Engliſh Didtimery, N. a 
Pp BT. 
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On duke Schomberg, IV. I. 281. The Dean's, 
written by himſelt, VI. i. 209. On a great 
buried bottle, VIII. ii. 169. On General 
G, and Lady M**4b, 207. On Foha duke 
of Argyle, IX. ii. 227. _ 6 

Etymology. Swiffs banter of it, VIII. i. 269. 

Eugene (prince). His ſentiments with reſpect to 
the Barrier treaty, V. i. 116. 1 . V ts the 
queen on his landing, without pg the 
tormality of dreſs, VII. ii. 120. IX. i. 37. 
The detign of his journey to England, ibid. 
His character, 39. Several nightly riots ſup- 

ſed to have committed, through a 
Theme of his to take off * Harley, ibid. 
His opinion of the negociations for a peace, in 
1711, 77. The y__ him from 

1 as as 


6 
. ii. 
European 2 The uſual cauſes of war among 
them, I. ii. 232. Some of the Northern ones 
- hire out their troo NE nm 233 
Examiner. Takes the fu of government out 
of the dirty hands of two Fanaticks, and the 
.rough one of a Nonjuror, IV. ii. 13. The 
of it, 25. 32. 121. Conjectures 
about the author, 31. 85. The difficulty of 
his taſk, 31. 38. 83. 130. A pleaſant inſtance 
of the profound learning of one of his anſwer- 
ers, 38. The Examiner croſs-examined, 56. 
An anſwer to A Letter to the Examiner, 95. 
To letters, of the tus contrary parties, written 
to bim, 98. 99. Has no other intention of 


writing but that of doing good, 101. Is 


entitled to the favour of the Whigs, 131. 
A jud t of him not to be formed by a 
mangled quotations, 135. No hireling writer, 
162. 171. The papers under that title began 


about the time of lord Godoſpbin removal, and 
by whom, VIII. i. 18. A conteſt between Swi? 
and Steele, on the former's being ſuppoſed the 
author, when he had ceaſed having any con- 
nexion with them, ii. 18—24. Some account of 
the Examiners, IX. ii. 147. 11 
Example. The great advantage of it, in acquiring 
moral virtues, I. ii. 245. , 
Excellences. More or leſs valuable, as there is oc- 
cafion to uſe them, IV. ii. 106, 
Exchange-women. The proper appellation of a ſett 
of traders that now. ſcarcely exiſts, I. i. 79. 
Which properly explains the Town Eclogue, in 
IX. ii. 199% 
Excbe . Generally reckoned the ſureſt and 
'molt ſacred of all ſecunties, IV. ii. 189, 
ents, Living upon them will in time de- 
y any conſtitution, V. i. 102. 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE 


F, 


Faction. Who fo called by the Whigs, IV. ii. 
26. 116. The nature of a faction, as diſtint 
from thoſe who are friends to the conſtitution, 
ibid. Its metaphorical genealogy, 114. What 
the true characteriſticks of it, 116. What its 
effects on the genius of a nation while it pre- 
vails, 178. One felicity of being among wil- 
lows is, not to be troubled with it, VII. ii. 86. 

Fairfax (a rigid Preſbyterian), His proceedings 
with reſpect to the parliament, the king's trial, 
and execution, V. i. 203. On the king's trial, 
a contemptible, VIII. ii. 244- 

Faith. The ſtreſs laid upon it both in the Ola 
and New Teftament, VI. i. 174. Why we can- 
not lead fo, good lives without faith as with 
it, 176. 

The Rage, IV. i. 7. ; 

Falkland (lord). A cuſtom uſed by him re- 
2 ſome of his writings, II. Ii. 3. 

Fame. Why purchaſed at a cheaper rate by ſatire 
than by any other productions of the brain, I. i. 
20. Why it accompanies the dead only, 109. 
As difficult to conceive rightly. what it is, as to 
paint Echo to the fight, W. i. 2 The 


o 2 genealogy of Fame, it. 8. ſome 
uppoſed to be different goddeſſes, ys — 
only one with two trumpets, V. ii. 117. See 


Fame. 
Fan. Why an emblem of woman, II. ii. 162. 
Faneticiſm. Its hiſtory deduced from the moſt early 


ages, I. i. 180, 
Fanaticks. Egyptians were the firſt, I. i, 180. 
A ſhort ſtory of ane, by ion a farmer, 


IV. it. 14. Firſt brought in blaſphemy or 
free-thinking, VI. i. 65, What the liberty of 
— 22 labour after, 192. Their in- 
ſolence increaſed by our want of brotherly love, 
2 ; * + ages hath: been able to 
iſturb a whole pariſh for man together, 
206, Thoſe of _ firſt — I line 
times agree in one principle, IX. i 45- 
Farmers, In 2 out t 8 by 
ploughing, V. ii. 170. The advantage that 
would have accrued ta the nation by reſtraining 
them in it, 171. The generality of them in /re- 
land are to all intents and purpoſes as real beg- 
gars as any in the ſtreets, VIL 3. 24» 
Farthings,  Anciently made of ſilver, V. ii. 21. 
Faſhion (Ned). Norwnthſtanding his politeneſs, is, 
in many reſpects, not a r perſon, VI. 


i. 32. | 

Fathers in the church, A general character of them 
and their writings, II. ii. 13. 

Faulkner (Mr. George). His intimacy with Dean 
Swift, VII. i. 214. Which could not ſecure him 
from a chancery-ſuit, for ſending ſome of his 
edition of the Dean's works into England, 219. 

voted 


” 
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V to Newgate, on a complaint of ſerjeant 
2 50. Applied 55. Dean, for 
iſſion to print his works to t their 
Fallin into worſe hands, VIII. ii. 119. Suffers 
in Ire 
Biſhop Horte, 1 20. 
Favourites, The danger of them to princes, IV. 
ii. 10 
Frar. One of the two natural motives 
of mens actions, but will not put us in the way 
of virtue unleſs directed by conſcience, VI. 


i, 196. Great abilities, without the fear of 


God, are dangerous in ſtruments when truſted 

wich power, 198. 

Feaſt. Deſcription of one, tranſlated from the 
original Ii, IV. i. 25. 


Felicity. What the ſublime and refined point of it, | 


I. i. 101. 

Fiction. Its advantages over Truth, I. i. 101. 
The . 57 Poet, IX. ii. 72. 

Fielding (beau). A ridiculous inſtance of his vani- 

ty, VIII. ii. 244. | 

3 * de conſidered by ladies as a neceſſary 
olly, II. ii. 46. 

Finley fone of Wood's evidences). His confeſſion 
when examined, V. ii. 49. 

Firfl-fruits and tenths. By whoſe intereſt remitted 
to the clergy both in Zxgland and Ireland, IV. 

. 82. 191. More particularly in Zreland, VII. 


Hi. 20. 27, 28. 31. 337. 40, 41. 53. 59. 
VIII. i. 17. * 


Fiſhery. The folly of the Engliſh, in ſuffering 
Dutch to run away with it, VIII. ii. 266. 

Flanders. Whether the carl of Oxford's miniſtry 

däeſigned to fell it to France, V. it. 228. 

s. The office of certain domeſticks ſo cal» 
led in 4, I. it. 146. 

Flattery. The different motives to the love of it 
in men and women, II. ii. 229. The of 
it, and the way to guard againſt it, li. 31. 

Fletwood (Dr. William, biſhop of St. Aſaph in 
1708, tranſlated to Ely in 1714). The pre- 
face to his Four Sermons, printed in 1712, 
burnt by the hangman, III. i. v. 

Flounders. When the crying of them was firſt 
introduced in London, V. 11. 228. 

Polly, Uſually r with perverſeneſs, V. 


11. 171. 
Fools. — only the defe#s of their betters, VII. 


i. 24. 

Fortes (ord). For his firm attachment to king 
James II, ſeut priſoner to the Tower, VII. i. 
160. Refuſes to accept two hundred pounds 
ſent him by king 7am, 161. 8 

Ford age be erſes on his birth-day, VII. ii. 171. 

France. much ſooner recover itſelf after a 
war than England, IV. ii. 5. The genius and 
temper of that people, 119. In the war againſt 
queen Anne, very politically engroſſed all che 
trade of Peru, V. i. 65. Why the kings of it 
bore three bees for their arms, VI. Ii. 192. 

. Pppz 
* 


for printing a pamphlet written by 


While under one monarch, will be always in 
ſome degree formidable to its neighbours VII. 


J. 78. The indignation expreſſed by all ranks 


in that nation at the terms of peace offered 
to yup Ty allies, IX. i. 48. A litigious 
manner of treating, peculiar to that country, 
200.  * 7 | 
Francis I. (king of France), Bargained with the 
Pope, to divide the liberties of the Gallicax 
church between them, V. i. 166. 1 
Fraud. Eſteemed in Lillihut a greater crime than 
theft, I. ii. 43. Merits greater puniſhment than 
many crimes that are made capital, II. i. 115. 
Frederick (Prince of Wales). The exalted - 
tations of him, if he ſhould come to be king, 
VIII. ü. 140. His diſpute with his royal parents, 
IX. ii. 228, | 
Freedom, Wherein it conſiſts, V. ii. 9g. The 
Dean's letter to the mayor, &c. of Corke, when 
the freedom of that city was ſent to him, VII. 
1. 222. The ſubſtance of his ſpeech, when 
that of the city of Dublin was prefented to 
him, VIIL i. 198, | b 
Free- maſons. Swear in their members by the Ola 
Teftament only, VI. ii. 189. Secret words and 
_ uſed among them, 190. In antient times 
Druids, 195. Knew the uſe of the load 
ſtone as early as the time of . who was 
himſelf a Free · maſon, ibid. Have lain under 


the imputation in many countries of being 


conjurers, ibid. A ſong, commonly ſung at their 
meetings, 197. | 
Free-thinkers. Have no great reaſon for their cla- 
mours againſt religious myſteries, II. ii. 17. 
Are a little worſe than the Papiſts, and mort 
dan = ——˙ V. i. . 
Free-thinking, The incfficacy imprudence 
5 againſt it, II. ii. 17. What the prin- 
cipal* ornament of it, VI. i. 64. By whom 
| firſt introduced, 65, Some thoughts on it, IX. 


= ET 
Dad. R mixture of their tongue firſt introduced 
with the Saxon by Edward the Conteflor, II. i. 
184. The genius and — — of chat nation, 
IV. ü. ng. wm opp w practice of — 
government, of calling in their money when 
they have funk it Tay lor and then coining 
it a- new at a higher rate, V. ii. 19. Have the 
hiſtory of Loni XIV, in a regular ſeries of 
medals, IX. ii. 82. French memoirs, to what 
their ſucceſs is owing,, VIII. ii. 46. IX. ii. 8. 
Prog (Nicholas). A true character of him, III. i. 6. 
Frogs, Whence propagared in freland, VIII. i. 
223. Jaſon's artificial frog, for what purpoſe 
_ uſed by him, VI. ti, 195, | 2 
Funds, The uſe of them iu E 4 commenced 
at the Revolution, IV. ti. 3. V. i. 52. IX. i. go. 
Not ſuch real wealth inthe nation as imagined, 
IV. ii. 5. The cunning and jargon of ſtockjob- 
bers, ibid. 73. Reflections on the managers of 
public funds, 150. The ſprings by which they 
are 
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are ſet in motion, IV. 1i. 224 Hi iſe of 


thoſc raiſed from 1707 to 1 
Funerals. The method e — ay FRY 
ple to church, 1 J. 127. 


Farneje (Sir H.) Within @ letter of 
to a — 170. 


G. : 


Gallantry, The nations who have moſt of it 
eee e Fre won. the oh, IT 


155. 
cala, count, (the om envoy). Forbid &e 
0 perial envoy). 


pooch, for be 3 
7. His . 
>, 2 uiries It, 
made by the king of Br „L it. 119. 
character, I. ii. 185. 
Gay (Mr.) His treatment by the court, after a 
attendance on it, i. 12. Aſthmatical, 
VIII. ü. 73. Propoſes to print the ſecond part 


of the Beggars Opera, ibid. V Suſperted unjuſtly 
font 5 — againſt Mr. Vapor, 97; who 

— er perſuaded to let Gay continue 
2 ng year commiſſioner to a lottery, 16:9. 
Atter fourteen years attendance on the court, re- 


{ oo ran. dy a ntleman uſher to a 
2 —_— 
. i. 168, ö 


he Q ker le, Vl q FLOG k- 
T1 Ho vanity bambled by Me, Pri, VL 
8 The error of commiſſioning 
officer for life, NE err Bank any 


be, IV. ii. 44- 
Genius, The moſt fruitful N produce but 

. gow three or four in a 37+ 
Dona (who died in the end 
e in his_;6th year, having been 
married to the queen more than 25 years). His 
averſion to the earl of Gadupbin, &c. but in- 
timĩdated from getting him removed before his 


death, by 
Markoerough, VIII. i. 6. 


and moſt popular Totes 102. Left N 
of bufineſs almoſt 


Sir. Robert Wahok, 103. His character, IX. 
u..228, | 

George II. (king). During his father's » lived 
an alwoſ} private hte, VIII. i. 105, Applied 
"his time to the & of the reli- 
gion, cuſtoms, and diſpoſitions, o his future 


being allied * 


# a the war was firſt Eng 


ſuch an 


a critical management of the duke of 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE 


' Tubjefts, VII. i. 95. His meſſa to the prince 

of Wakes, IX. 3256 8. ge 

Germain (Lady Een, N. ii. 122. i 
German language. Has admitted few or no changes 
for ſome ages paſt, II. i. 186. 

Some of the articles in the 
any he rery mln, V. I. 93. The 
queen on to ratify it, though not 
interchangeabl ligned, ibid. Horatio Waſpol?s 
opinion ot it, %. 

Ghoſts. it may be concluded that the 
ſtories of them in are falſe, II. i. 223. 
om A writer of criticiſms and Übels, III. 


i. 
oli (che battle of). When fought, V. i. 
olle In the hands of the laity in Ireland V. i. 


260. 


G z (or the iſland of ſorcerers). Account 
of the governor of it, and his power of raifing 
up the „I. ii. 180. 


 Glumdalclitch, 1 lamentation for the loſs of 


Grildrig, a paſtoral, III. ii. 150. 
9 (Sidney carl of). His character, IX. i. 18. 
is wrong management brought on the neceſ- 
* the Union with 3 with & V. i. 42. VIII. 
his employment in the treaſury 
1 An on 15 
duke of Marlborough” a nog 
Na was — 5 high treaſurer, V. i 
leen at being removed from 1 
in 277 vll. I. ii. 24. 1898 propagated, 
the public credit would ſuffer was — 
moved, III. i. 58. 183. Diſmiſſed in an | 
ous manner, VII. ü. 24. IX. ii. 215. Reaſons 
of the queen's early diſguſt againſt him, VIII. 
i. 5, 84. Reproaches the queen wvnjuſtly with 
_ privately admitting Mr. Harley into her * 
8 58 His 8 fidelity to wr gee 
An 


on, Iz i. 18. | 
pardon obtained by his credit, — 
own ſecurity, 34. 
Gold. See 
Good. manners. In'what i it conſiſts, VII. i. 116. vm. 
i. 238. A kind of artificial -ſenſe, VII. ii. 
116. Corrupted by thoſe for whoſe. uſe the 
form of it was contrived, 117, . 
Government, Never intended b Providence to 
be a myſtery comprehended only by a few, I. ii. 
. 45+ A method for diſcovering ts and con- 
ſpiracies againſt it, 177. The inſtitutions of 
it owing to our groſs defects in reaſon and in 
virtue, 247. Naturally and originally placed in 
the whole body, wherever the executive part of 
it lies, II. i. 8. (See alſo VII. i. 51.) The 
mied form of it no Gothic invention, but hath 
place in nature and reafon, 12, The corrup- 
tions that deſtroy it grow up with, and are in- 
cident to, every form of it, 31. The diſſolution 


of it worſe in ity conſequences in ſome conjune- 
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tures than. it would be in other, 44. The Gz fret. The want of one in Dalia lamenteds-. 


cerning it, 6 App ing ny of 
it are 
it, though lawful, not equally expedi- 
2 22 — IN hoe of it —— 
like the fineſt pieces of clock-work, II. ii. 167. 
The Gothic governments in Europe, their con- 
duct with their armies, IV. ii. 43. Mr. Steels 
account of the original of it examined, V. i. 17. 
inions in it right or wrong, acconing tothe 
humour- and diſpofition of the times, VII. i. 7. 
No duty in religion more eaſy than obedience 
to it, 8. Great breaches in its frame are like 
vices in a man, which ſeldom end but with 
himſelf, VIII. i. 80. The two extremes of 
- abſolute ſubmiſſion and frivolous oppoſition to 
ment, 100. 


it 
nts. of © GE NI IO con- 


govern 
Grafion (Charks Fitzroy duke of). Generouſl 
2 —— 41 


granted a nal proſegui in the cauſe of 
proſecution, 22 1. VIII. i. 171. 


Graham (laird of - Clawers).' Created lord Dundee, 
major general of the forces in Scotland, VII, i. 
Ordered with his horſe-up to Londan by king 
James, on the invaſion of the prince of Or 5 
ibid. Acta no longer as — on — 
prince intended to place himſelf on the throne, 
161. Goes incognito to the convention at 
Stirling, 165. Retires into The Highlands, ibid. 
At the battle of Gilicrankty, with only ſeventeen 
hundred foot, routs major cm M Coy with 
five thouſand men ; but 1s killed by a random 
ſhotin the action, 169. 


Graham (colonel James). The inventor of a fſett 


of words and phraſes uſed in his time, VI, i. 62. 
Grant, (Francis, eſq;). His project for eſtabliſhing 
a herring fiſhery, with Dr. Swif?'s remarks on 
as Ka — nr compariſon between Roman 
atitude ( . A i 7 
gratitude and Britiſh ingratitude, IV. ii. 21. 
Grattan (Robert). Recommended by Sui to the 
favour of lord Carteret, VIII. ii. 71. | 
Graziers, Ill effects of their engroſſing great quan- 
tities of land, V. ii. 143. Tr 
Greece. Civilized by Tbeſcus, II. 1. 16. The cuſ- 
tom of icular impeachments proved the 
tuin of it, 18. Anciently divided into ſeveral 
kingdoms, 25. By "what means the inhabitants 


of it are become laviſh, ignorant, and ſuper- 


ſtitious, VII. ii. 111. 

Greek tongue, The purity of it continued from 
Homer to Plxtarch, II. i. 186, Received many 
enlargements within that period, 193. 

Greenſhields (Mr. an Epiſcopal miniſter in Scotland). 
Silenced, IV. ii. 111. 

Gregg (an under - clerk to Mr. — Harig. 

ecuted for treaſonable practices, IV. 1. 121. 
Remarks on a Letter to the ſeven lords ap- 
pointed to examine him, IX. ii. 86. 

Grimfton (lord); Succeeded Sir Richard Blackmere 

in one ſpecies of poetry, IV. i. 195. | 


6g. Why every ſpecies of 


ii. 74. 

Grub;fireet writers, Their triu in the* latter 
ages over Time, I. ii. 28. Advice to the verſe- 
writers of that ſtreet, IV. i. 74. 

Gaaltier (abbe). Employed by the French king as a 
negociator, IX. 1. 49. : 

Guiſcard (a French papiſt). Stabs Mr. Hari at the 
council-board, IV. ii. 118. His profligate cha · 
racter, 120. 124. Invited over by a great 
man, who at laſt dropt him for ſhame, id. 
Suſpected of a defign againſt the life of the 
queen, 123. A compariſon between the affair 
of Gregg and Guiſtard, 121, 1 30. If he had. 
ſurvived his attempt, could not by law have 
been puniſhed with death, 155. See more, VII. 
ii. 43. VIII. i. 22. 44. IX. 1.101% 

Gulliver's Travels, The ſecond part of vol; I. 

Gulliver (Mary). Her letter to her huſband, under 
the apprehenſion of ſome eſtrangement of his 
affections to her, after his return to EH 
from the Howyhnhnms, II. ii. 173. 

Gymuoſophifts. The order of them by whom inſtis. - 
tuted, IL il, 137. | | 


H. 


(and farthings). Anciently of ſilver, V. ii... 
—_——— for _— 8 the uſe of le- 
land, granted to lord Dartmonth, and afterwards. 
renewed to Mr. Naar, 45. A propoſal of Mr. 
M*Culla's (for coining new halt-pence) ex- 
amined, VIII. i. 148. Thoſe of Charles II, bet- 
ter than any ſince, 1 $3. Ten thouſand pounds 
of them would be ſufficient for the kingdom of 
Ireland, 153. A propoſal for ten gentlemen to 
undertake the coinage of them, upon receiving 
intereſt for their money, ibid. The pur- - 
port of Woed"spatent, 154. Of the loſs to the 
x" from M*Culla's copper notes, 158, See 
* 
Halifax (Charles Montague earl of, one of the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, and afterwards chan- 


cellor of the exchequer). His character, II. 


i. 20. Ambitious of being eſteemed a Mcenas, 
but neglected to reward merit, IV. i. 95, Was 
for continuing the war, having himſelf a 


employment, and an hundred thouſand: ' 
— 74 the funds, V. i. 103. The Dean's + 


opinion of his 8 fincerity, VIII. ii. 116. 
Hamilton (duke of). His duel with lord Mobun, 


in which he was ſuppoſed to be barbaroully - 
murdered by lieutenant- general Maccartney, IX. 


i. 197. Farther. particulars of the duel, and a 
character of duke Hamilton, ibid. 
Hamilton (Mrs. of Caledon). Congratulated by 


the Dean, on ber intended nuptials with lord... 


Orrery, IX. ii. 183. 


3 
Hanmer (Sir Thomas). A favourite of king 65 


II, when prince of Wales, VIII. i. 105, 


famous repreſentation of the commons, to the 
| queen, 


255 


| 
| 


— 
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queen, ſuppoſed to be written by him, IX. i. 


10 * - 
Hannibal, His ingenious contrivance to cut 
through a rock, which obſtructed his paſlage, 


I. ii. 183. At the court of Axtiochus, made a | 


mean figure, VIII. ii. 244. His obligations to 
Polybius, IX. Ii. 123. 2 
Hanover (elector of). His envoy (baron Schutz) 
demanded a writ for the electoral prince to 
lit in the houſe of as duke of Cambridge, 
II. i. 217. An act paſſed, for ſettling the pre- 
cedenc2 of his family, IX. i. 103. Strangely 
deceived by Bothmar and Reberh»r, 183. His 
letter to the queen, expreſſing his ſatisfaction in 


ber ugs in relation to him, VIII. 1. 
574. Upon juſt foundation, not fuffered in the 


queen's life-time to refide in England, 7 8. A 
_ propoſal that his grandſon prince Frederick ſhould 
be educated here, II. i. 119. VIII. i. 79. 
Haypine 3. A definition of it, as generally under- 
2 od, I. i. 99. Equally attainable by all men, 
both in this world and the next, VII. i. 13. 
Harcourt (Sir-Simon, afterwards lord Harcourt and 
lord ). His character, IV. ii. 86. 
Hare (Dr. Francis, Bp. of Sr. Jup, and after- 
wards of Chicheſter). Author ot three pamphlets 


ol peace, IV. il, 97. 
Harley { Robert, eſq;). Speaker three ſucceſſively to 
- parliaments, in 1700, 1701, and 1702, 48. HI. 
Ai. 41. IV. ii. 87. 164. VIII. i. 33. Succeeded 
Daniel earl of Nottingham, as of ſtate, 
in 1704, III. i. 22. Turned out by the ma- 
nagement of the duke of Marborongh and earl 
ol Godolphin, VIII. I. 8. So narrowly watched, 
chat he could not without great difficulty obey 
che queen's commands in waiting on her, 10. 
Reinſtated in the queen's favour, and made 
Chancellor of the 'exchequer, on the diſmiſſion 
of che earl of in, whoſe fall brought on 
the removal of all his friends, 1 3. 85, Procures 
'a of the firſt fruits and twentieth to 
tte clergy of Jreland, VII. ii. 32. 35. gly 
"ww Sofi to exert his talents in political 
5 — II. i. 18. His timid proceedings 
when in power gave um to his own party, 


and particularly his continuing ſome noblemen 


of the Whig party in bigh empl nts, 19. 
Which is accounted for on pohncal principles, 
87. The deſigns of the Whigs againſt him, 
in the buſinels of Gregg, IV. ii. 66. 120. 
166. The barbarous attempt of Guiſcard to ſtab 
him, 118. (See Gwiſcard.) The parliamem's 
© teſtimony of their eſteem for him, 135. 173. 
A new law made on tvs account, and verſes by 
Mr. Prior on that occafion, IX. ii. 226. The 
© Yentiments of both parties on his conduct, 
VIII. i. 30. His reply to Dr. Si expoſtu- 


lations on that ſubject, 43. His t maxim 
In the conduct of public affairs, VII. ii. 52. 


on the management ot the war and the treaty 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE! 


Bore falſe imputations without concern, $2. 
A great treſpaſſer againſt punctuality in time, 
121. Contrived a fund, by which ten millions 


were paid off without any new burthen to the 


kingdom, IX. i. 11. Oenſured by friends as 


man's intention 


well as enemies, for ſuffering the earl of No- 


- tingham's clauſe to paſs, in an\.addreſs to the 


queen, as he was well acquainted with that noble- 
of propoſing it, 31. Adviſed 
the creation of twelve new peers at once, 32. 
VIII. i. 50. Made earl of Our and Mortimer, 


and lord treaſurer, May 24, 1711, VIII. i. 24. 


< 


Le Sack the French dancing maſter's remarks on 
that occaſion, II. ii. 35. His prudent conduct 
in regulating the national revenue, IX. i. 102. 


-* Honoured with the garter, O#. 26, 1712, 213. 
His di rd of » Maſhan's credit occali- 


oned the ſinking of bis own, VIII. i. 53. To- 
wards the end of his miniſtry, had not a friend 


- of any conſequence left, except the duke of Or- 


Jord treaſurer affected to 


mond, lord Trevor, and Mr, ſecretary Bromley, 


Lord chancellor Harcourt, lord Baling- 

„ lady Maſham, Bp. Atterbury, and ſome 
others, openly declared againſt him: the earl of 
Dartmouth and earl P ſtood neuter ; and 
the duke of Shrewſbury, then in Ireland, hated 
him, but facrificed all reſentments to kw rn 
and power, ibid, The earl of Oxford lord 
N had hardly « common friend left, ex- 
e Dean, whoſe ſincerity and freedom made 
up what he wanted in weight and credit, 58. The 


preſerve a reputation 
of power when he had it not, that he might 


remove all blame from his ſovereign, 61. Loſes 
- His daughter, on which occaſion Swift ſends 
bim an admirable conſolatory epiſtle, ii. 25. 
- His letter to the queen, with an account of 


to The Tower, whence (havi 


lic affairs, IX. 1. 213. Impeached, and ſent 
been kept there 
two years) he was diſmi without a trial, 
___ i. 63. Letter of Dr. Swift to his lordſhip, 
on his impeachment, ii. Appeared great, 
whilſt that matter was — 242. His 
death, May 21, 1724 and a letter to his ſon 
on that event, 57. The Dean propoſes to 
write his lordſhip's life, 58. Swiff's letter to his 
lordſhip, on «he Exgliſb language, II. i. 182. 
An epiſtle of Horace, — and addreſſed to 


bim, III. ii. 41. And verſes under the title 


of Atlas, 74. Epigram, by Atterbury, on 
his being {tabbed by G. VII ii. 149» 


His character, IV. ii. 87. V. ii. 226. VIII. 


1 2. IX. i. 100. 


34.8 i 
Harky (Mr. Thomas). Diſpatched by the queen to 


Utrecht, with inſtructions to the plenipotenti- 
aries, IX. i. 153. His ſpeech to the pen- 


- fionary, ibid. On his arrival at Hanover, had 
full inſtructions to inform the elector of the 


deſigns of his miſtreſs, and the real intereſt of 
Britain, and fends a letter from thence, teſtifying 
the 
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mons by rotation,” II. i. 46. 
Harvis (Me 


i, Frances). Her petition, III. f. 3d. 


An imitation of it, by the cook maid, 

2056. 

| 9 (Mr.). Commences publiſher of the Taler, 

. n. 127. | 

Heathcote (Sir Gilbert), His extraordinary ſolici- 
tude for the ſafety of the Bank, III. i. 183. 

Heathens, The ancient Heathens were ſtrict in the 
education of their children, VI. i. 197. The 

moſt canfiderable of them believed a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, hid. But it 
was not a ſettled principle amongſt them, by 
which they governed their actions, VIII. 
1. 213. g 

Hei ). How the duke 

: 2 IX. i. — * 

Helſham (Dr.), VI. ii. 169. IX. ii. 211. 

Helvetius (Dr.). Em as an agent to nego- 
ciate clandeſtinely a peace between France and 
„ No > 

Henley (Mr. ). ing of his farmer, 
—_ dying 725 afthma, II. i. 227. 

Henry Plantagenet (duke of Lancafter). Founded 
an hoſpital at Leicefter, for a certain number of 
old men, V. 1. 187. 

Henry II (king of England), The homage he re- 
ceived from the Iriſß not greater than what he 


himſelf paid for his French dominions, VII. 


i. 107. 
Vin. To unite the two kingdoms, offered 

his — Mary to James V, ot Scotland, III. 
i+ 45- Made a better bargain in ſeizing the 
rights of the church than his — 
Francis 1, V. i. 166. His character, 167. VIII. 
ii, 246. IX. ni. 36. 

Henry the Great (of France). I. i. 93. - 

Hereditary Right, Of a king, not on the fame 
foot with the property of a ſubyect, II. i. 72. 
The main argument in favour of it anſwered, 
76. . Qugen Aue title as indefraſible as an 

of parliament could make it. IV. ii. 17. 
Allowed by the Tories to be moſt agreeable to 
our conſtitution, yet deteaſible by act of parlia- 
ment, 128. 

Hertford (Charles Seymour earl of). Through an 
ungovernable temper, incurred the queen's diſ- 
pleaſure, VIII. i. 6. . 

Heylin. The Dean's obſervations on his Hor 
of the Preſbyterians, IX. ii. 85. 

Hides, Exported raw from r4land, for want of bark 
to tan them, V. it. 172. ; p 

Hill (General), A regiment — — for him by 
the queen, but the duke of Mar b un- 
dutifully refuſed to conſent to it. VIIL i. 7. 
His preſent to Swift, of a ſauft-box, with an 


explanation of the device on it; ii. 11. Sent, 


(Mr, Fames, author of the Oceana).  - 
His ſcheme for reforming the houſe of com- 


with fix regiments, to take poſleflion of Dun- 


in, to Dr. Scr „VII. i. 212. 


memory 
Hiftery. Why to few writers of it in che Egli 
tongue of any diſtinction, II. i. 1 The 


times which afford moſt matter it are, 
rally ſpeaking, thoſe in which a man would 
ſt chuſe to live, VII. i. 188. 


Hiſtory of the Four la Years of Queen Aune. A free - 


writen, but faithful, record, VIII. i. 47, 48. 


From what materials it was formed, ii. 127. IX. 


5. The lords Oxford and Bolingbroke could not 


agree about its publication, did. The Dean's 


reaſons for writing it, 4. Aſſerts, that he never 
received any reward from the miniſter ; and that 


he was fo far from being biaſſed, that he had 


preſerved ſeveral of the oppoſite party in em- 
ployments, 5. Lord Orrery's opinion of that Hiſ- 
tory, 9. Dr. King's (principal of Sr. Mary's 
Hall), 223. See the tiſement to vol. IX. 
Hoady (Dr. Benjamin, ſucceſſively biſhop of 
5 Hereford, Seliſbury, and Winchefter). 
His character, IX. ii. 228. A champion for. 
reſiſtance, but never charged with 7 
out of his function, V. i. 14. Has an ill name 


from our author, VII. ii. 105. [But lived to 


ſee the nation become his converts; and ſons 


have bluſhed, to think their fathers were his 


foes, See the annals of cooler times.] 


Hoadly (Dr. John, archbiſhop of Armagh). Buik - 


a noble palace at Tallagh, IX. ii. 222. 
Hobbes. His grand miſtake, in confounding the 
executive with the legiſlative power, 11, 1. 70. 


Proves that every creature lives in a ſtate of war, 


IV. i. 194. To what he aſcribed the corruption 
of the political principles of the Exgliſß youth, 


V. i. 10. 216. it. 18. His definition of mag- 


nanimity, VIII. i. 38. 
Hocus, His character, III. i. 6. | 
Hoffman (a formal German reſident). Preſcribes 


good-manners at the Exgliſß court, VII. ii. 


120. 


Hogs. Advice for ploughing the ground wich them, 


I. ii. 165. 
Holland, Why it can much ſooner recover itſelf 
after a war than England, IV. ii. 5. No reli- 
ion there, and its government the worſt cou» 
ituted in the world za laſt, VII. i. 87. 


Homer. Humorous animadverſions on his gros 


errors and various defects, in compariſon of 


the moderns, I. i. 6g, Deſcription of that im- 


mortal bard, ii. 184. IX. ii. 122. 
Honewr. Why purchaſed at a. cheaper rate 
ſatire than by any other productions of the 


brain, I. i. 20. An imperfect guide af mens... 


actions, VI. i. 194. : 
Hooker, His ſtyle commended, VI. i. 30. * 


= 
. One ofthe roo geriet 
fach as will not put 


1 — 
rr conſcience,” V i. 100 | 


© The ſucceſſive hopes of the Whigs, IV. ij. 6. 
_ Horace. Imitation of him, in an 
. carl erg F III. ii.-4t- Another, 47. Pa- 


raphraſed, IV. i. 69. Od. ix. l. IV. addreſſed to 
Dr. King, 2 „Sat. vi. 
L I. paraphraſed, VII. ii. 248. Sat. i. J. II. 


imitated, 160. Ep. v. I. I. :miened, in 2 ballad 
on the earl of Nottingham, VIII ii. 230. Ex- 


- cels Juvenal us a ſatiriſt, VI. i. 11. Dr. Sicaz's 


verſes to the Dean, with a preſent of Pize's 


+ "Horace, IX "i" 192. Od. xri. I. I. imi- 


- cated, 207. 
— Refiexions on our abuſe of them, I. 


226. 
Herte (Dr. Joftab, biſhop- of Amore, afterwards 
-  archbi jenny Author of a pamphlet, 
_ which he wiſhed to 


ted, and for which 
Mr. Fanta ee WII. J. 120. 
Houft of Commons. Its great importance in this 


country, VIII. i. 7 
cM Hare no word in their 


e 226. Their language abounds 


not in 


learning, gs, 
deſect in language, 261—264. — 
| with each other, 266. 
Het Mrs.). Her —— VIII. i. 244+ 
Found to be a true courtier, ii 
Human natere. The common in 
be moſt curious in matters where we have 


leaſt concern, I. ii. 1 2 . 


Homeer In its to wit, 
VI. i. 10. The word peculiar to the Engl 
nation, as Sir Wilkam aan imagined, ibid. 
The taſte for it natural, 11. The beſt ingre- 


Heuer (Colonel) The Diſcourſe on the Mecha- 
of the Spirit, &c. addreſſed to 


addreſs to the 


rmity of it, to 
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and converſation, ibid. Nene is ole, and 


predeſtiuation, 11 great re 
3 Fack and UA tar Peter, 1 - 
and diſpofition, notwithitanding 


, > tens the oy 0b Pes Peg Fei 


B45. W Pp the 
rr 35. pr 
— A private prayer ſuperſtitioully uſed 
2 in making v. ü. 224. See 


Whigs. 
Face (ba). . 2 
- to procure him the deanry of Che, VIII. 
8 Us 123. 
Fames I. His overtures towards an union of the 
two ki with contempt by the 
Eagliſh, V. 2 — part of his 
reign, many o ops and c were 
Puritans, 202. His — IX. A 
James II. Had no cauſe to a the — 
2 as ſuggeſted 
{ity cc wr hen be e be 
ye" when he was Tork, 
3 Papiſt, IV. ii. 132. Made 
2 contemptible figure, when the prince of 


at midnight to leave 
2E VL 3 ü. 243- 8 


| beſtowed in his reign, i. 132. His cha- 
8 ing he 
it, 
Tien of Cg, L. Fil. Score 


Jan. A Druid or Free-maſon, and uſed the 


load-ſtone in his voyage for the golden fleece, 
VI. ii. 195. His artificial frog, what, bid. 


ln. 


Jos. 2 ſtory of one condemned to be burnt at 
Madrid, V. ii. 103. 


„ü. 20. 
err of it may not 
rr ſe ſeared in 


him, I. i. 163. Two to letters him from Dr. che memory, I. i. 99. The effects of 
Swift, VI. ii. 76. 79. it, VIII. i. 233. 
Hufberd. What the term denotes in different coun- Imitation. The uf of it in + Il. ü. 90. 
e More digible than open infdeity and Inge INES 
iy. open Inſtances of ſeveral in Greece at dif- 
—— ferent times, II. i. 19. Are perhaps the in- 
herent right of a free people; but to what 
ſtates were anciently 3 When they 
I. commenced in the 38. In what my 
only recourſe to be had to them, 39- Wherein 
Fact. <. is eee on being tored ont of the popular impeachments in Greece and Rome 
doors, together with Martin, by their brother agreed, 40 
JET INES The various uſes he makes of Zmpromptu. *Verſes addreſſed to lady Winchelſa, 
of his father's will, 113. Adheres III. iis 111. 


| . the phraſe ofthe wil in his common talk 


* ih © Jul 
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8 Hard to conceive how any right can 

be ſo, though queen Axze's was ſo as far as the 
law could make it, IV. ii. 17. 

Indemnity. The uſe and ſeaſonableneſs of an act 
of 1 IV. it. 10g. 155. | 

ts, Their riſe and growth, V. i. 202. 

Mingled with the maſs of Preſbyterians after 

the Reſtoration, and ſunk undiſtinguiſhed into 
the herd of Diſſenters, 204. 

Indians. Arts and ſciences derived to us from them 
and the AZgyprians, II. ii. 1:5. Whence they 
acquired their knowledge, 137. An {ndian 
king's deſcription of London, IX. ii. 143. 

Infidelity. An expedient to keep in countenance 

corruption of morals, II. ii. 20. 

Isformers, Reckoned infamous, though an honeſt 
man may be called by that name, VII. i. 1. 
Ingratitade, A capital crime in Lilliput, I. ii. 46. 
The general complaint againſt it miſplaced, II. 
it. 178, None but direct villains capable of it, 
ibid. Is two-fold, active and paſſive, IV. ii. 21. 

Innoceuce, The beil protection in the world, yet 
not ſufficient without prudence, VII. i, 6. 

Inns of Court, The worlt-igtituted ſeminaries 
in any Chriſtian country, II. i. 106. 

Inſcriptions, See Monuments. 

8 Carried on y by Dr. Sheridan, 
VL i. 7. VIII. ii. 73. Verſes on Paddy 
character of it, IX. ii. 202. 

Intereſt, The prevalence of the monied over the 
landed, IV. ii. 3. The dangers from it, 1 39. 
The lowneſs of intereſt in other countries a ſign 
of wealth, but in freland a proof of its miſery, 
V. ii, 67. VIII. i. 138. 

. Of the contents of Gulliver's pockets, 
I. ii. 18. Of Dr. Swif?'s goods at Laracor, IX. 
ii. 21 

Joln (king of England). His whole portion 
before he came to the crown, V. i. 187. Meanly 
gave up his kingdom to the Pope, to be held 
as a fief to the ſee of Rome, VIII. ii. 245. 

Johnſon (Mrs.) See Stella. 

Journal of a modern Lady, III. ii. 188. 

Ireland. The intereſt of the Papiſts there very in- 
conſidertble, II. i. 132. Would be the paradiſe 
of the clergy, if they were in moſt credit where 
ignorance molt prevails, ii. 20. A 7 for 
diſpoſing of the children of the poor there, ſo 
as to be beneficial to the publick, 59. The 
wretched condition of it, from the want of im- 
provement in agriculture, V. i. 86. (ſee ii. 1.) 
The biſhops there do not receive the third penny 
(fines included) of the real value of their lands, 
192, Letting their lands to lordsand ſquires, a great 
mis fortune both to themſelves and the publick, 
194. A full third part of the whole income 
of Jreland ſpent annually in London, 197. 
Pluralities of livings there defended, ibid. The 
landed Popiſh intereſt not near ſo great there 
as in England, 232. Has been often forced to 
defend iſelf againſt new colonies of Exgliſb ad- 

Vor, IX. Paar II. 


England freq 


filver there, VI. 1. 16. By what 


venturers, 235. What the land-rents of it 


amount to, 251. Archbiſhop of Tuam' relation 


of a pleaſant ſcheme to ſecure it from ruin, V. 


ii. 3. © Receives wares, wit, and learning, with 
ſtrange partiality, from England, 5—7. What 
the amount of the current mo 


there, 18. 
125. 168. VIII. i. r 47. it. 267, What in lord 
Dartmonth's time, V. ii. 55. England gets 
above a million of money-yearly by reland, 


19. Obliged to receive mixed money under 


ueen Elixabeth, in the time of Tyrone's rebel- 
hon, 21. What money they are obliged by 
law to take, 22. The number of ſouls there, 2 
VIII. i. 153. IX. ti. 53. What the amount of 
the kings revenues there, V. ii. 33. The ſeveral 
forts of filver coin current, 50. A brief vie ot 
the ſtate of it, from about four hundred years 


| betore queen Elizabeth's reign, till the year 


1641, 52. The people how rewarded, for re- 
ducing it to the obedience of England, 65. 
Why fo few employments to be diſpoſed of in 
it, 68. Is no dependent kingdom, being called 
in ſome ſtatutes an imperial crown, 73. Par- 
liaments of England have ſometimes bound 
it by laws enacted there, 74. A bill forenlarg- 
ing the power and privileges of the peerage of 


it thrown out, 97. The abſurd opinion en- 


tertained of the natives by the generality ot 
the Engl/b, 115, What the rents of the land 
were, Tace enormouſly raiſed, 139. Several 
articles, by which Zreland loſes, to the gain of 
England, id. The folly of thoſe natives of 
it, who ſpend their fortunes in England, 141. 
Appeals — the peers of Ireland to thoſe of 
vent, 142. What Luther ſaid of 
himſelf, applicable to Ireland, 143. The only 
advantage poſſeſſed by it an extinction of par- 
ties, ibid. The Diſſenters there 2 a ſituation 
to erect a „145. A propoſal for promoting 
the ſale F. Gl ond weolkeh — 
of it, 147. VIII. i. 170. 182. Other means of 
improving it propoſed, V. ii. 143. VIII. i. 
177. The only kingdom ever denied the liberty 
of „ native commodities and ma- 
nufactures, V. ii. 164. An examination of the 
ſhare which Ireland has of the ſeveral cauſes of 
a nation's thriving, V. ii. 163166. VIII. i. 
136, The lowneſs of intereſt, a certain ſign 
of wealth in other countries, a proof of miſer 
in this, V. ii. 167. VIII. i. 138. Fleſh meat 
very dear there, notwithſtanding the great 
lenty of cattle, and dearth of human creatures, 
bore in taxes more, in proportion to the wealth 
of it, than England ever did in the height of 
war, 175. The maintenance of the clergy there 


- precarious and uncertain, 197. What the re- 


venues of the archbiſhops and biſhops are com- 
uted to amount to, 211. Hardſhips ſuffered 

by the poorer people, through the ſcartity of 
means that 
ſcarcity is occaſioned, 17, How it might be 
Qqq remedied, 
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remedied, 18. Half its revenue annually ſent 
to Zxzlard, 17. The firſt imperial kingdom, 
fince Nimrod, which ever wanted power to 
coin its own money, 19. The only Chriſtian 
country where the people are the poverty, 
not the riches of it, 46, VIII. i. 179. Would 
be leſs miſerable, if marri were more 
diſcouraged there, VI. i. 47. An allegoncal 
deſcription of it, ii. 67. And of the conduct 
of England towards it, 63. Moſt of the gentle- 
men in jit, who have ſons, uſually breed one 
of them to — church, 103. — biſhops 
perpetually from Exgland, a great diſadvantage 
and — to it, bh. The depreſſing 
of it on every opportunity an erroneous and 
modern maxim of politicks in the Exgiiſbʒ nation, 
201. Contentions of parties, wherefore of 
worſe conſequence. there than in Exglaud, 203. 
Various cauſes of its miſery, VII. i. 23. VIII. 
i. 193. Roman Catholicks reſtrained there from 
wearing or keeping any arms in their houſe, 
VII. i. 99. The ſtate of its exports and im- 
ports, 103. What the profitable land in it 
uſually computed at, 205. What kind of homage 
was paid to king Henry II, 107. Oppreſſion 
and arbitrary power at its height there 
under the government of the earl of on, 
18. The privy council there have a great 
ſhare in the adminiſtration, with the chief 
governor, 205. Proceedings in the affair of 
firſt-fruits and twentieth parts there, ii. 20; ſee 
Fig fruits. The there have a natural 
taſte for good ſenſe, 111. Little encouragement 
tor authors, 112. The bad conſequences of 
tour biſhopricks being kept vacant there, VIII. 
i. 39. 59. In the grand rebellion, the churches 
in Ireland were pulled down, whiltt thoſe in 
Elan were only defaced, 94. Notorious 
public abſurdities in Ireland, 1360. What the 
national debt, 172. Reaſons againſt laying an 
additional duty there on wines, 17 3. A method 
propoſed tor delaying its ruin, 175. 179. The 
great imports there even from womens luxury, 
175. Wie, tea, and unneceſſary ornaments, 
amount to 400,00G J. 176. In extent, about 
a third ſmaller than Exglard, 193. Its roads 
very impaſſable, ibid. A project for rendering 
the ſoil more fertile, 195. The expediency ot 
aboliſhing. the rb language, 196. Records 
relating to it in the poſſeſhon of the duke 
of Chandos, ii. 108. Tbe barbarous deno- 
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minations of places, and the brague there, of 
ill effect, 202. Englandan . of ſaints, 
in comparifon of Jreland, 267. The poor there, 
like oppreſſed beggars, always knaves, 268. 
What the number of gentlemen in that king- 
dom, IX. ii. 53. Of farmers, ibi. Iriſh tenants 
knaviſh, and landlords oppreſſive, 180. 

Lalian language. Has admitted few or no changes 
for ſome ages, II. i. 186. 

* Anciently diviied into petty commonwealths, 

. i. 25, 

Judge. The reply of two judges to criminals 
who appealed to the general judgement, V. 
V. 11. 94. Judges feldom have it in their power, 
if it be in their will, to mingle mercy with juſ- 
tice, VII. i. 7. 

Fento, IV. ii. 57. Coalition for a time between 
the junto and late miniitry, 105. 

Turies, A reſolution of the houſe ot commons con- 
cerning grand juries, on a procecding of lord 
chief juſtice Screggs, V. it. 86. 105. Not to 
be diſcharged by a judge, while matters are un- 
der conſidera ĩon, 86. Nor to be influenced by 
him, 104 

Tuftices of the peace, Improper ones promote, 
rather than ſupprels, vice, II. i. 199. 


K. 
Killigrew. A ſaying of his to lord Marton, VI. 


ii. 17 

King of Brobdingnag). His converſations with 
Gulliver on the government of England, I. ii. 
114—12C. His horror at the detcription of 
guns, 122. His notions of government, 12 3. 
The true glory and greatneſs of a king of Eug- 
land, IV. ii. 150. Kings often deceived in 
their grants, V. 11. 2 Why they ſhould be 
obeyed, VII. i. 8. Made of the ſame materials 
wich their ſubjects, VIII. i. 98. 

King (Dr. Hillian, archbiſhop of Dublin). A cha- 
rater * of him, II. i. 123. His generofity to 
the clergy of his dioceſe, V. ii. 208. Some 
account of his life and writings, VII. ii. 1—4, 
His enmity to the Dean, in return for many 

kind offices received, VIII. ii. 66. See article 
Swift, A. D. 1699. 
I (Dr.) Appointed Gazetteer by Scuiſts means, 
„II. 55 


® It is very remarkable that this character (written in 1708) was omitted in the 1ri/þ edition of 1735, ſaid to have been 
diftated, or ſtrictly reviſed, by the Dean himſelf; and Mr. Pope, who bas been accuſed of garbling the writings be was 
entruſted with, appears bere at leaſt a faithful editor, and the author himſelf to be the garbler, Lord Orrery informs us, 
that Dr. King, when biſhop of Derry, hindered Dr. Swift from being made Dean of Derry. So that, conſidering the violence 
of Swifts 1 it may ſeem harder to account for his inſerting this encomium, than for his leaving it out. But he 
was then, probably, a firanger to the ill office of his back friend, till be was initiated into the to which he after- 
wards adhered, and to which Dr. Hes lter owed his advancement to the Primacy, in oppofition to Dr. King. Whatever in- 
duced Swift to efface this character, the publick, once in poſſeſſion of it, will not contentedly part with it. It is too 
precious a morſel to be loſt. And if authors (as they have a right) ſhall caſtrace themſelves, they muſt not ihink to ap- 
pear to the world with the ſame ſpiric as before. B. 2 

ing 
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King (Maſs Joba, à noted preacher among the 
ovenanters). A ſhort account of him, VII. 


i. 129. Taken priſoner by captain Creichton, 
137. Sent to Edinburgh, and hanged here, 


I 38, 

Kingdom. A dependent kingdom, a modern term 
of art, unknown to ancient civilians, V. ii. 7 3. 
What meant by the expreflion, ibid. The 
ſeveral cauſes of a kingdom's thriving enumera- 
ted, 161. 

Kirk of Scotland, IV. ii. 112. 

Kirkwood (an Epiſcopalian miniſter in Scotland). 
Preſerves his lite and fortune by a ſingular pre- 


ſence of mind, VII. i. 174. 
Knaves, Whence have art enough to elude the 


laws, IV. ii. 153- The term originally not in- 
famous, V. ii. 122. 
Knights of the Garter. Six made at one time, VII. 
1.77. IX. i. 213. ö 
ur (Mr.) His patent for coining half · pence, V. 
li. 44. 


L. 


La. ler. A ſymbol of Faction and Poetry, I. i. 28. 
Ladies (in England). Their manner of writing, 
I. ti. 43; and ſpelling, VIII. ut. 259. The 
- infignificancy of many of them when paſt 
their youth and beauty, II. ii. 48. Why they 
love tragedies more-than comedies, 179. Jour- 

nal of a modern lady, III. ii. 188. 
ado, the capital of Baluibarbi, deſcribed, II. 

1. 162, 

Lamb (William). Recommended by Mr. Pope 
and Mr. Lytte ton to Swift, to be made one of 
his vicars choral, VIII. ii. 135. 139. 

Land. What raiſes the value of it, V. i. 185. 
Whence the dearneſs of it in /reland, ii. 167. 
213. 

Land Intereft. Leſſened by the increaſe of the 
monied, IV. ii. 3. Which may prove dangerous 
to the conſtitution, 139. 

Landlords.” Their cruelty and oppreſſion in Ve- 
land, VII. i. 24. 


Language. Better not wholly perfect, than = 
its - 


ually changing, II. i. 192. One o 
— K rfec — ſimplicity, bt. What 
eſteemed tine language by the better ſort of vul- 
gar, ii. 3. The lan of the Northern na- 
tions full of monoſyllables and mute conſonants 
united, VI. i. 36. See Engliſh Language. 

Lauta (or the flying iſland). The people of it de- 
\:ribed, I. ii. 146. * . 

Latin Tongue. In Britain, never in its purity, nor 

ſo vulgar as in Gaul and Spain, II. i. 183, 

More words of it remain in the Britiſß tongue 
than in the old Saxon, 184. Suffered as much 
ch in three hundred years as the Engiiſh 
and French in the ſame ſpace, . 135. Reaſons 
aſſigned for the corruptions of it, ibid. 

Laracor, The Dean purchaſed a glebe, for the 
benefit of his ſucceſſors in that living, VII. ii. 


2. 95 3 at fifty years purchaſe, VIII. ii. 75. 
Whigs, by his Lack will, he bequeathed to > ig 
ſo long as the Epiſcopal religion ſhall continue 
to be tifed z bur, on any change of the 
eſtabliſhed taith, to be beſtowed on the poor of 
Laracor, VI. ii. 213. 

. The anatomical cauſe of it, VI. i. 58. 

Launcelot (Mr.) Swij/'s letter to the earl of Chefter- 
field, in his behalt, VIII. ti. 79. Ma ried a 
relation of the Dean, id. 

Laus. Thoſe of Brobdinznag deſcribed, I. ii. 124. 
That men ſhould be ruined by them, a paradox 
not underitood by the Houyhnhams, 235. Method 
of ſuits at law how practiſed in Eagland, 2 36. 
Thoſe of the twelve tables whence formed, II. 
i. 30. What law ina free country is, or ought 
to be, 228, Qualifications requiſite to thoſe 
who are to make them, is. 38. Why the force 
of them is often eluded by knaves, IV. ii. 
153. Our laws extremely defective in many 
inſtances, ibid. Law of God, all other laws 
precarious without it, VI. i. 195. Law the will 
of the ſupreme legiſlature, VII. i. 52. Itfelfin- 
variable, ibid. What is now called Common 
Law was firit introduced by Edward the Con- 
— * 126. Obſervations on the 

5 * 1. 1 1. f 

Luger. See Rooke, , 

Lawyers, Bred up in the art of proving white 
black, and black white, as they are paid, I. ii, 
236. Avoid entering into the merits of a cauſe, 
but dwell upon the circumſtances of it, 237. 
Their character, excluſive of their profeſſion, 
238. Seem leaſt of all others to underſtand 
the nature of governmeat in general, II. i. 78. 
A ſpecimen of their reports; 11. 1 $2. Why not 
always well acquainted with the old Exgliſß con- 
ſtitution, VII. i. 61. 

Learning, What among the people of Brobdingnag, 
I. ii. 123. The effects of it on a brain unit 
to receive it, III. i. 143. Men who have much, 
are generally the worſt ready ſpeakers, VII. i. 


184. | 

Login law wiſhed for, to prevent biſhops letting 
them for lives, V. i. 161. Cuſtom of letting 
I of church-lands, practiſed by ſome 
of the Popiſh biſhops at the time of the Re- 
formation, held many years after, 183. Re- 
marks on the cuſtom of letting them tor lives 
upon many eſtates in England, 187. What the 
worth of a biſhop's leals for the full term, V. 
li. 211. 

Leicefler. An hoſpital founded there by Henry duke 
je gy Ser ung a 187. A — na of the 
ſagacity of the juſtices at a quarter ſeſſionz there, 
ii. 60. The 's character of that town, 
IX. ii. r 5 3. i | | 

Legion Cub. Satirically deſcribed, IV. i, 200. 

Lepidus, In what he made a mean figure, VIII. 


i. 243. | 
Leſley Ms.) Some account of him, II. i. 21 8. 
Accuſed by Dr, Burnet of impudence, for pro- 
Qqqz poling 
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poſing an union between the Engliſh and 


allican churches, V. i. 174. Characters of his 
two fons, VIII. ii. 195 


Letters, See the Srcond Part of this Index, article 


Letters; where the whole ſeries is regularly ar- 
ranged. 

Levity. The laſt crime the world will pardon in a 
clergyman, II. ii. 24. 

Lewis XIV. Deſcribed, I. i. 95. Spent his time 
in turning a name into a great one, VI. 
n. 179. See France. 

Liberty. The ſubverſion of it in the Roman ſtate to 
what owing, II. i. 36. What a ſure fign of it 
in Exgland, III. i. 116. The daughter of Op- 

hon, and parent of Faction, IV. ii. 114. 

defect — laws owing to it, 155. Mr. 

Steele's panegyrick upon it in the Crifs, V. i. 20. 
Liberty 10 Conſcience, See Conſcience. 

Life, The pleaſures we moſt value in it ſuch 


as dupe and play the wag with the ſenſes, I. i. 
99. The latter part of a wiſe man's life taken up 
incuring the follies, Ac. contracted in the former, 


II. i. 223. The laſt act of it a tragedy at beſt, 
but with bitter ation when one's beſt 
friends go before us, IV. ii. 226. A tragedy, 
- wherein we fit as ſpectators a while, and then 
act our own part, 129. An imperfect ſort of a 
circle, which we repeat and run over every 
day, IX. it. 7. 
Lilliput. Its chief miniſters ncers, I. ii. 23. 
Its laws and cuſtoms deſcri 43- The man- 
ner of writing like that of the ladies in England, 


ihid. 
Lily. His Grammar eſtabliſhed by an act of par- 
hament, VI. i. 170. 
Lide (Dr.) Primate of Ireland. His death, VIII. 
II. 107. a 
Linc. How the ri loſt the whole trade in it to 
- $ain, V. ii. 140. 
Lintot (Bernard). Verſes to be prefixed to his 
New Mijcellany, III. ii. 83. 
Lion, A dream concerning the pariſh lions, who 
were to judge of virgimty, VI. i. 25. 
Liturgy Engliſh. Great ſtrains of the true ſublime 
in it, II. i. 19 2. 
Lecke (Mr.) bi rene of no innate go ſuppoſed 
Dr. Scon to be dangerous, VII. i. 145. 
11 refuted, VII. ii. 136. 
London. In point of money, is ſuppoſed to be one 
third of Exgland, VIII. i. 154. 
London (Biſhop of). See Bg 
Longitade. An ode for muſick upon it, III. ii. 
126. The Dean's ſentiments on the probabi- 
lry of its being diſeovered, VII. ii. 70. 

Lorrain (duke ol). Invited over by the Papiſts 
of Ireland during the Uſurpation, V. i. 244: 
Love. A fabulous account of the origin of it, 
from Plato, IV. ii. 113. Love and War the 
deſtruction of chairs in the kitchen, VI. i. 5. 

Love ſong in the modern taſte, IV. 1. 179. 
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Loyalty. Politeneſs its firmeſt foundation, VI. 
i. 78. | 

Lucan, IX. ii. 124. 

Luceeius, IX. ii. 123. 

Lacretizs. To what he principally ſtands in- 
debted for his fame, IX. ii. 60. 

Ludiow. His Memoirs written in the ſpirit of 
rage, prejudice, and vanity, VII. i. 113. 

Character of the people of it, I. 
u. 194. 
13 Taxes upon it uſually the moſt beneſi. ĩal 
to a ſtate, but not ſo in Ireland, VIII. i. 141. 
Lying. The Houyhubums in their language have 
no word to expreſs it by, I. it. 221. The 
faculty of it an abuſe ot ſpeech, 226. The 
telling of one lye impoſes the taſk of invent - 
ing twenty more to excuſe it, II. ii. 171, 

Lying (political). Uſeful in the education of a 
kncian, III. i. 114. The celerity and duration 
of a political lye, 123. The laſt relief of a 
routed rebellious party, IV. ii. 8. Its birth, pa- 
rentage, and wonderful exploits, ibid, Its pro- 
feſſors ſhould have hrt memories, . 

Lyttelton (lord). Mr. 115 affection for him, 
VIII. ii. 135. Applied to by Swift, for his 
1 in tavour of Mr. M*Aulay, for a ſeat in 
the 1rj/b. parliament, 139. Some account of 
his lordſhip's ſtate offices, IX. ii. 224. His 
character of Swift and Addiſon, ibid. 


M. 


Af Aulay (Mr.) Recommended by $f, for Mr. 
Lyttelton and Pope's intereſt, to obtain a ſeat in 
the 7ri/5 parliament, VIII. ii. 138. 

M*Carthy, Set his own houſe on fire, and 
obtained a brief for it, VIII. i. 227. 

M Cartney (lieutenant general). Second to lord 
Mohun, in the duel with duke Hamillon, and 
was ſuppoted to have murdered the duke, IX. 


i. 197. 
Macer. A poetical fimile, III. ii. 104. 
Machiavel, His obſervation on the natural diſ- 
poſition ot the people, IV. ii. 70. 

MCulla. A letter to him on his project of ci reu- 
lating notes ſtampt on copper, VIII. i. 148. 
Madneſs, The greateſt actions have proceeded 
from it, I. i. 92. 98. Its different elch upon 
mankind, 93-95. Every ſpecies of it pro- 
ceeds from a redundancy, 101. How produced, 
III. i. 154. The ſymptoms of it in a people, 
V. ii. 184. Enlarges the good or evil diſpo- 
fitions of the mind, IV. ii. 70. In what the 
difference, in reſpect to ſpeech, conſiſts, be- 

twixt a madman and one in his wits, 
11. 48. 

Mahomet the Great. An inſtance of his inflexi- 
bility, VIII. ll. 242. 


Myprity, 
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Majority, When indolent, often gotten the better 
of by a minority, VIII. i. 128. Miſtakes often 
_ through too great confidence in computing, 

„ii. 28. 

Maittaire (Mr. Michael), In what ſenſe a bene- 
factor to the publick, IX. ii. 66. 

Man, The number of his virtues how much in- 
ferior to that of his follies and vices, I. i. 20. 
Is but a complete ſuit of cloaths, with its 
trimmings, 38. Several inſtances of man's in- 
conſiſtency with himſelf, II. i. 229. Why a 
man ſhould never be aſhamed to own he has 
been wrong, ii. 168. Why poſitive men are the 
moil credulous, 175. Arifotle's opinion, that 
man is the moſt mimic of all animals, bow 
confirmed, III. i. 123. Naturally more violent 
in an ill cauſe than a good one, IV. ii. 234. 
Great abilities in the hands of good men are 
bletlings, VI. i. 88. The advantages one man 
hath over another by no means bleſſings in the 
ſenſe the world uſually underſtands, 189. Why 
men of great parts are often unfortunate in the 
management of public buſineſs, ii. 182. Thoſe 
of a happy genius ſeldom without ſome bent 
towards virtue, VIII. ü. 114. The —_ 
villains uſually brutes in their underſtandings as 
well as actions, ibid, 

Man \ifle of). Coins its own filver, V. ii. 165. 

Manaboleth. What it is, VL ii. 191. | 

Manners (Good), A fort of artificial good ſenſe, 
to facilitate the commerce of mankind with 
each other, VT. i. 20. Wherein it conſiſts, 
VII. ii. 146, VIII. i. 238. By what means 
the common forms ot good- manners have been 
cortupted, VII. ii. 117. A pedantry in man- 
ners, as in all arts and ſciences, 119. Good - 

manners not a plant of the court growth, 154. 
The difference between good - manners and 
good-breeding, 120. Ignorance of forms no 
proof of ill- manners, 121. 

Maunfactures. To what the improvement of them 

it is owing, II. ii. 114. 

Marius. His noble appearance on a perilous occa- 
lion, VIII. ii. 242. 

M/ Borough ( Jabn Churchill duke of). Adviſed 
king James to take the air on horſeback, in- 
tending to give him up to the prince of Orange, 
VII. i. 157. The following night, after ſwear- 
ing allegiance to his majeſty, went over to the 

prince, bd In 1689, created earl of Mari. 
3 IX. i. 208. In 1692, committed to 
The Tower, on a groundleſs ſuſpicion, 24. In 
1698, appointed governor to William duke of 
Gloucefter, 208. in 1702, ſent on an embaſſy 
to Holland; and at his return made captain ge- 
neral, marquis of B/andford, and duke of Mar!- 
borough, ibid, In 1904, made a prince of the 
empire, and next year had Mildenbeim aſſigned 
to him, ibid. Pretends to unite with Mr. Harley 
on a moderating plan, but privately ouſted him 


from the miniſtry, VIII. i. 7. Endeavoured to 


re a commiſſion to be general for life, V. 
1, 38. VIII. i. 9. At the general change in 
2 * preſerved his high office, IX. i. 11. 
is abject behaviour at an audience with the 
queen, VII. ii. 39. Removed from all his em- 
ployments, and reflections on that remarkable 
occurrence, IX. i. 40. Would have been 
turned out, though the war had continued, 
VII. ü. 64. Obſervations on the clamour about 
the pretended inconſtancy and ingratitude of 
the kingdom to him, IV. ii. 19. e grants 
and donations made to him at different periods, 
21. Thought to have more ready money than 
all the kings in Chriſtendom, v. i. 289. Put 
himſelf at the head of all the Whiggiſh cabals, 
1. IX. i. 42. Greatly debaſed himſelf in one 
inſtance, VIII. ii. 244. Accuſed of receiving 
large ſums of money from contractors for the 
army's IX. i. 88. Ir deducting two and an 
halt per cent. from the money paid to foreign 
troops, 89. His manners and addreſs, 174. 
An emiſſary of his endeavoured to delay the 
ſigning of the peace, 208. On lord - 
2 death, he left this kingdom, ih. Had 
the fea been his element, the war had been car- 
ried on with more ſucceſs to England, V. i. 66. 
Why he continued ſo eaſy to the laſt, under 
the ſeveral impoſitions of the allied powers, 85. 
His character, IX. 1. 16. 208. 
Marlborough (ducheſs of). Her intereſt with the 
queen began to decline ſoon after her ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, VIII. i. f. IX. ii: 215. 
But her removal had been ſeven years working, 
VII. ii. 29. Her character, IX. i. 17. 

Marriage. A letter of advice to a young lady, on 
her entering into that ſtate, II. ii. 40. On what 
original contract founded, III. i. 18. freland 
would be leſs miſerable, if it were diſcoura 
there as far as is conſiſtent with Chriſtianity, 
VI. i. 47. Its progreſs, a fatirical poem, VIII. 
11. 218. 

Marſh (lord primate). His character, VI. ii. 176. 

Martin. His proceedings towards a reformation, 
on being turned out of doors by{his brother 

Peter, 1.1. 76. His Hiſtory, IX. ii. 35. 

Mary (queen of Scots), In one particular of her 
conduct, appeared contemptible, VIII ii. 245. 
Mary (the cook maid.) Her letter to Dr. Sheridan, 

III. ü. 205, 

Maſbam (lady), Alluded to in a fictitious prophecy, 
VII. ii. 152. Aﬀiſted in reinſtating Mr. E. ley, 
VIII. i. 10, Her character, IV. it» 40. VIII. i. 53. 

11 The converſation there, VI. i. 73. 


Mathematicks, A fingular method ot learning them, 


I. ii. 173. 

Maxims, Paraphraſe on a famous maxim of the 
Duke, de Rochefoucault, III. ii. 239. Two of 
TindaPs refuted, VII. i. 82, $3. Dr. Sto con- 
feſſes himſelf miſtaken in the application or 
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an old one, VIII. i. In politicks, there 
s conjunctures, are 
le 


to ion, 60. ee 
„ ble for a king to be hated than deſpiſed,” 
calculated for an abſolute monarchy, 68. 
Maxims controlled in reland, 136. 138, 139. 
141, © That are the riches of a nation,” 
in what ſenſe it is to be underſtood, 
IX. i. 122. One, to which the 7r;4þ banks 
are much indebted, ii. 51. One, indiſputable in 
politicks, 80. 
Meath diaceſe. One of the beſt in Jreland. Its 
annual income in the time of king Charles I. 
V. i. 185. Evans, biſhop of, refuſes to admit 
a proxy = Dean Sift at a viſitation, VIII. 


Medals. Why a leſs reward in modern times than 
in ancient, IX. ii. 81. "The Romans recorded 
their illuſtrious actions on them, 2d. A ſo- 
ciety inſtituted for a like purpoſe in France 
82. A ſcheme for rendering them of more uſe 
in England, 83. Should be likewiſe current 


money, ibid. | 
Medicines, Reaſons offered by the company of 


(by Ridpath), Character of a paper fo 
. written in defence of the Whig party, 
„ii. 172+ Some paſſages in it reflecting on 
the { . of the houſe of commons and Mr. 
„ 
. A ſpecies iting i 
French, IX. ii. — 1 
Menage, A ſtory of his applied, 1. 131. 
Merit. — bill of it much over rated. 
TV. ii. 24. A poetical genealogy of true and 
talſe merit, 109, A bold opinion a ſhort eaſy 
way to it, and very neceſlary for thoſe who have 
no other, VII. ii. 22. Tranſcendent merit 
forces its way, in ſpight of all obſtacles ; but 


r againſt inſpecting them, III. 1. 125. 
called 


merit of a , third, or fourth rate, is 
ſeldom able to get forward, 61, 62. 

Merlin, * to the year 1709, 
II. ii. 176. 


Manager (M. a French ipotentiary at Utrecht). 
Pea Minutes of 3 VII. n. 78. 
His overtures for a ſeparate with Holland, 
bid. Advantages gained to England by an idle 
quarrel of his, IX. i. 201. The peace retarded 
by his obſtinacy, 202. 

Midas. The fable of him, IV. i. 2. 

Ml (lord Firzzwaker), Avaricious, VIII. ii. 


71. 
Mien. Why his book on Divorce ſoon rejected, 

VII. i. 14. His Paradiſe Loſt, the firſt edi - 

tion of it long in going off, VII. ii. 112. A 

opoſal to turn it into rhyme, IX. ii. 67. 

ad. Tritical eſſay on its ties, II. i. 139. 
Abanerals. The richeſt are ever found . the 

maſt ragged and withered ſurface of carth, IX. 

U. 72. 
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Minifters of flate. A definition of one, I. ii. 242. 
Plato's obſervation on them, II. i. 40. Events 
imputed to their ſkill and addreſs, frequently 
the effeft of negligence, weakneſs, humour, 
paſſion, or pride, 203. Have no virtues or de- 
fects by which the publick is not affected, 204. 
Reputation of ſecrecy a character of no ad. 
vantage to them, 205. Are wont to have a 
mean opinion of moſt mens underſtanding, 212. 
The general wiſhes of a people more obvious to 
others than to them, ibid. The Whig miniſters 
praiſed for thoſe wy ualities which their 
admirers owned they c iefly wanted, IV. i. 85. 
What the true cauſe of a weakneſs incident to 
all great miniſters, 230. The difficulties they 
are often ſubjected to, from a nes eſſity of con- 
cealing their want of the power they ae 
thought to be poſſeſſed of, 235. Make no 
— of moulding the alphabet into what 
— they pleaſe, VI. n. 28. The felicity of 

a familiarity with them conſiſts only in the 

vanity of it, 88. Seldom record the important 
rts of their own adminiſtration, and why, 
III. i. 2. A miniſter of ſtate, however he may 

cover his defigns, can never wholly conceal 
his opinions, 65. He is grievouſly miſtaken, ip 
neglecting or deſpifing, but ſtill more in irrita- 
ting, men of genius and learning, 113. It is 
not impoſſible tor a bad miniſter to find a man of 
wit to defend him; but in ſuch caſes, the 
writer's head rebelling againſt his heart, his 
genius utterly forſakes him, 114. When a 
miniſtry is at any charge in the election of 
ſenators, it 1s an acknowledgement of the 
worſt defigns, 118. Miniſters of genius ſeldom 
ſo fortunate in life as thoſe of meaner quali- 
fications, ii. 48; The cauſe of it, 49. When 
they have received bad impreſſions ot any one, 
though groundleſs, ſeldom lay them afide, 81. 
93. uine letters from foreign miniſters to 
— * courts the beſt and moſt authentic records, 
li. 14. 

Miniſtry. Objections againſt the ch made in 
it anſwered, IV. F. 2. 6. 149. 
151. Some of the facts that contributed to that 
change, 103. 105. Their tyranny over the con- 
ſcience, 41. III conſequences apprehended 
from the change of it, not in any proportion 
to the ones, 73. What to be expected 
from the Whig minittry, if again io power, 76, 
The ſeverity of the Whig, and the lenity of 
the Tory miniſtry, with relation to libels _ 
againſt them, 77. The latter have their detects, 
as well as virtues, 86. But were the queen's 
own perſonal choice, 116. What the greateſt 

advantage received from the change of it, 1 33. 
The expedients by which the Whig mini 
eſcaped the puniſhments due to their counſels 
and corrupt management, 156. By what ſteps 
the Tory miniſtry might haye eſtabliſhed them- 

ſelves, 
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ſelves, VIII. i. 75. ii. 5. 38. Overthrown by 
the diſagrecment between Harly and Boling- 
broke, ii. 126. Cleared from the charge of a 
delign to bring in the pretender, i. 64. 66. 76. 
One miniſtry, in general, ſeldom more virtuous 
than another, 79. Change of the Whig mini- 
ſtry not defigned by the queen to be carried fo 
far as the church party expected, 86. That of 
the court of Japan . 25 d; 7 * 71 
ractet of the Emperor Regoge, King George I; 
L Sir Robert Walpole; Nomp ie, Spencer 
Compton ; Rammney, Sir Thomas Hanmer, 101. A 
miniſtry may generally be judged of by the 
talents of thoſe who are their advocates in print, 


113. 

A Mig. Is uſually aſſiduous in attendance, 
watchful of opportunities, zealous to gain pro- 
ſelytes, and otten ſuccesful, VIII. i. 128. 

Miſer. An epitaph on one, III. ii. 183. 

Mi (the printer), Severely. proſecuted for re- 
printing one of Dean Swi/”s tracts, VIII. i. 


171. 

1 Conſequences attending the miſtaken 
meaning of the word, VI. i. 205. 208. The cha- 
rafter ot a man poſſeſſed of it in the true ſenſe 
of the word, 203 ; and of a man according to 
the new meaning of it, 209, 

Modern H:fory. Groſs miſrepreſentations made in 
it, I. ii. 186. 

Noce gy. Advantages received from it, II. ii. 167. 

Meohawks, Their inſolent barbarines, VII. ii. 69. 
The Dean attributes the origin of their riots to 
prince Exgene, IX. i. 39. 

Mohnn (lord). Killed by duke Hamilton in a duel, 
IX. i. 197. 

Moidores, The gain on carrying them to /reland, 
VI. i. 17. 

Molefiaorth (Robert, eſq.) Complained of by the 
lower houſe of convocation in Jreland, V. 1. 10. 
Cieated a peer by K. George I, ibid. Author of 
an excellent diſcourſe for the encouragement 
of agriculure, 197, The Drapier addrt ſſes a 
letter to him, it. 89. Preface to his account 
ot Denmark full of ſtale profligate topicks, VII. 
i. 180. The book itſelf written out of piquet 

Molly Mag. Or, The Fair Maid of the Inn, III. 
11, 141. 

Anal, A ſingular argument in praiſe of it, 
though abſolute, II. i. 71. Whigs pretend a 
due regard to it, when taking the largeſt ſteps 
towards the ruin of it, IV. ii. 125. 

Money. A debate about the moſt effetual means 
of raiſing money without oppreſſing the ſub- 
jects, I. ii. 176. The expedients u'ed by 
governments of borrowing, a practice as old 
as Eumenes, one of Alexander's captains, IV. 
i, 4. The different value of it for about four 
hundred years paſt, V. i. 187. The value of 
it at leaſt nine tenths lower all over Europe 


3 


than it was four hundred years ago, 2517. 
How much England puts yearly by Ireland, V. 
m 


il. 19. What the on 7 oney the Ir;/b are ob- 
liged to take, 29. Agreed that copper is not 
money, 98. at the current money in 


England, 124. What the current money in 
Jreland, 125, 168, VIII. i. 137. ii. 267. Al- 
lowed to be cut into halves and quarters, for 
the ſake of ſmall traffick, in ſome of the pooreſt 
American colomes, VI. 1. 20, Why better than 
counſel, ii. 184. See Coin, Half-pence, Wood. - 

Monkeys. An odd m made uſe of to catch 
them, in the iſland of Borneo, VI. i. 121. ; 

Monmouth (duke of). Commander in chief againſt 
the rebels in Scetland, VII. i. 133. Acts con- 
tray to the advice of his officers, ibid. Re- 
2 by general Dalziel, who ſucceeded 

im in the chief command, with betraying 
the king, 135. 

Montague (ambaſſador at Paris). A ſingular anec- 
dote of his intrigue with one of the mi ſtreſſes 
of king Charles the Second, IX. ii. 18. | 

Monuments, Inſcription upon one to Frederick duke 
Schomberg, IV. is 281, Inſcription upon that 
erected in war, 2 the memory of Dr. Swift, 
VL. ii. zg. one eretted at Neale, in Jre- 
land, to the memory of him, VII. i. 212. 
Teſtimonies of gratitude due to the memory 
of great men, 211, 212. On a compartment of 
ove, deſigned by Cunningham, in e-Green, 
with an epigram occaſioned by it, IX. ii. 234. 

n John). Verſes addreſſed to him, III. 
11. . 

Moral Honeſt, Without Religion, a deficient guide, 
VI. i. 1972. | 

More (Sir Thomas), His ſentiments on convoca- 
tions, V. i. 165, Appeared in a reſpectable 
light 8 his impriſonment, and at his exe- 
cution, VIII. ii. 242. | 

Morning. 4 deſeribed, III. ii. 40. 

Mortmain Ad. Upon what account relaxed at 
ſeveral times by the legiſlature, V. i. 160. 

Moſes. As wiſe a 4 5 as any in this age, VI. 
1. 198. Was in great reputation among the 
wiſeſt of the Heathen world, VIII. i. 214. 

Motto. Verſes written upon that of lord chief 
juſtice Whitfhed, IV. i. 44+ The ingenious one 
found by a writer againſt the Examiner, for pre- 
ſuming to tax accounts, ii. 38, That of judge 
Whit/hed little regarded by him, V. ii. 112. 
164. The great uſe of mottos, IX. ii. 68. 

Mourning, general. When it has carried off all the 
old — died, the traders complain of the 
length of it, VIII. i. 182. 

Munfter Treaty. Much to the diſadvantage of Eng- 

Miſter, How thoſe of the Bells wee 
terien. How thoſe of the its were per- 
formed, I. i. 88, 89. Of thoſe in the Chriftian 
religion, VI. i. 17 3176. 


National 
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N. 
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Nation, What, properly ſpeaking, the firength Oaths. The children of faſhion, VI. i. 67, Of 


of it, V. i. 61. 

National Debt, IX. i. go. See Debt. What that 
of ireland amounted to in 1729, VIII. i. 172. 

Naturalization (of foreign Proteſtants). The ill 
conſequences attending it, IV. ii. 52. 78. IX. 
i. 122. 

Neck or Nothing. See Dunton. | 

Neighbour. What meant by the command to love 
him as ourſelves, VIII. i. 16r. 

Neighing. A better expreſſion of joy than laughing, 
HI. i. 134. 

_ A time when he appeared contemptible, 
VINE. ii. 243. 

Neweaftle (Jobn Halls duke of). Held the office 
of lord privy ſeal at his death, in 1711, IX. 
i. 144. 

Nerugates Garland. A new ballad, III. ii. 147. 

New Men. Why introduced into the chief con- 
duct of public affairs, II. ii. 32. | 

Nobility. Thoſe of England deſcribed, I. ii. 2 
The ſons of them might be better educa 
II. ii. 31. Dangerous in a commonwealth, 
when numerous . without merit 8 fortune, 

The neceſſity of keeping up the due 
9 and family, IV. f. 168. 8 
education of noblemen greatly contributes to it, 
169. Thoſe of Scotland very numerous, and 
never like to be extinct, V. i. "5. Folly of the 


Iriſb nobility, in ſpending their in Erg- 
land, ii. 141. 
2 Why reſtrained by penal laws in 


Non-reſiftance, IV. ii. 127. 

Northumberland (George Fitzroy duke of), De- 
ſigned by the duke of Marlborough to be made 
lieutenant of The Tower ; but eie by 
a contrivance of Mr. Harley, VIII. i. 12. 

Northumberland (Hugh Smithſon duke of). His 
marriage and titles, IX. ii. 216. His dutcheſs 
has fix baronies in her own right, 15:0. 

Nottingham (Daniel Finch earl of, ſecretary of ſtate 
to king James II, in 1689, diſmiſſed in 1693; 
again made ſecretary, in 1702, by queen Anne, 
and refigned in 1704). His character, VII. ii. 
83. IX. i. 21. 27. 140. Propoſed a very ex- 
traordinary clauſe in an addreſs to the queen, 

VIII. i. 46. IX. i. 20. Brought in the bill a- 

gainſt occafional . under a diſguiſed 

ntle, 30. Oppoſed the inquiry into king i. 

liam's ts, 131. Made a ſpeech in the houſe 

of againſt the Dean, IV. i. 11. 


2 His Letter: are printed in lord 


dip had ſeen the copy of Swift's letter, before it was ſent to the preſs, N. 
3 * 


ſwearing by God it ci, by whom introduced, 
ibid. A lord and a footman ſu ear with different 
dignity, 69. The religion of an oath, 198. 

Obedience to Government. No duty more eaſy to 
practiſe, VII. i. 8. 

Obſervator and Reviews, Though contemptible 
wretches in themſelves, yet capable of doing 
much miſchief amongſt the vulgar, IV. ii, 13. 

Occafional Writer * (in The Crafifman). A humor- 
ous letter to him in 1727, ſuggeſting hints 
for his future conduct, VIII. i. 111. That 
writer, with the aſſiſtance of truth, an overmatch 
for all the hirelings of the miniſtry, 114. 

Ofober Club. Advice to the members ot it, IV. 
ii. 227. The riſe and fall of it, VIII. i. 20. 
ii. 3. IX. i. 129. The principles of it, id. 
VIII. ii. 6. | 

Old Age. Subject to many calamities, wiſely in- 
flicted by God, VI. ii. 130. Why dignity and 
ſtation, or riches, are in ſome ſort neceſlary to 
it, 181. Reſolutions proper for old age, VIII. 
i. 240. 

Oldmixon, a party writer for hire, III. i. 160, 

Olgarchy, IV. 11. 149. 

Opinions, The miſchiefs occaſioned by a differ- 
ence in them, I. ii. 232. All power founded 
upon opinion, according to the politicians, 

. 1. 239. None maintained with ſo much ob- 
ſtinacy as thoſe in religion, ibid. Difference of 
opinion in public matters imputed to di ſaſſection, 
ii. 209. 

Oppoſition. Wherein that of the ſectaries among us 
conſiſts, II. i. go. 

Orange (prince of). The motives which induced 
— mobility and gentry to invite him over, 

8 

Oranges. The uſe of them in punch, by whom in- 
tioduced into Ireland, V. ii. 224. 

Orators, Among us; who have attempted to 
confound both Prerogative and Law, in their 
ſovereign's preſence, IV. ii. 118. 

Oratory, Demoſthenes and Tul\y differed in their 

ractice of it, II. ii. 7. 

Orford (Edward Ruſſel earl of). His character, II. 
i. 20. 39. VII. ii. 16. 

Orleans (duke of). At the of Utrecht, it 
was his intereſt to exclude the pretender, VIII. 


i. 69. 

Ormond ¶ James Butler duke of). Lord lieutenant 
of Ireland in 1702, and again in 1710, IX. 
i. 172, His prudent endeavours, to weed the 
army of diſcontented officers, fruſtrated the 
earl of Oxford's not having power to him, 


'; Works. In vol. X. of this collection, p. 335, it appears that his 


VIII. 
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VIII. i. 56. Succeeded the duke of Marl. 
borough as captain general, and had the firit 
regiment of guards, IX. i. 172. Vindicated 
for refuſing to fight by expreſs command of the 
queen, V. i. 32. Ordered to engage in no 
action of any importance without a very ap- 

rent advantage, IX. i. 156. 160. Reduced 

by theſe orders to a difficult fituation, 161, 
172. Foreſees the deſertion of the allied forces, 
163. His own troops but eighteen thouſand, 
ibid. Dutch miniſters at Utrecht complain, ibid. 
Revlutions of the houſe of commons, in conſe- 
quence of his obeying the Queen's orders, 165. 
Directed to take poſſeſſion of Dunkirk; but, by 
the intrigues of the allies, could not poſſibly 
execute that commiſſion, 175. Abandoned by 
prince Eugene and the ſeveral generals of the 
allies, 178. On Duxkir#'s being delivered up to 
Mr. Hill, declared a ceſſation of arms, 179. A 
paſſage through ſome of the towns belonging to 
the States refuſed his troops, ibid. His prudent 
conduct on that occaſion, 180. Reflections on 
— attainder, VIII. i. 32. His character, ibid, 

i. 172. 

Orrery ¶Chariis earl of). The Dean's 22 of 
- of his Remarks on Bentley, I. i. 8. By whom 


aſſiſted in that controverſy, 159: Promoted by - 
c 


queen Arne *, on the gen hange of her 
miniſtry, VIII. i. 66. Inventor of the noble 
mathematical machine which bears his name, 
IX. it. 182. . 

Orrery F{Fohn earl of). A ical epiſtle ſent 
by him to the Dean on his birth-day, with a 
paper- book elegantly bound, IV. i. 176. His 
remarks on Sv application for the office of 


Hiſtoriographer, VIII. i. 83, The Dean vin- 
dicated, ii. 216. His lordſhip's character, 
182. * 


Oftraciſm. Ariftides baniſhed by it, IX. it, 216. 


The origin of that ſpecies of popular baniſh- 


ment, 34- 
Oxford. The method uſed by ſeveral colleges there, 
to preſerve the value of their rents, V. i. 190. 

Oxford (Robert earl of). See Harley. 53 
Oxford ¶ Edward earl of). Married Lady Henrietta 
Cavendiſh Holles, only daughter of John duke 
of Newcaſtle, VII. i. — * E 
Oꝛell (Mr.). A proper aſſiſtant in the piece on 
: Polite — VI. i. 76. 


Parliaments. Their 
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Palatines, Thoſe who invited them over were ene- 
mies to the kingdom, IV. ii. 167. 190. The 
publick a loſer by every individual amongſt 
them, IX. i. 193. 

Palmerſton (lord viſcount). His privilege at the 
univerſity of Dublin, VI. ii. 111. 

Paxegyrick, Why always worſe received than 
Satire, I. i. 20. IX. ii. 72.Rules for compoſing 
panegyricks, II. ii. 117. | 

Paps. Their intereſt in Jreland very 'incon- 
ſiderable, II. i, 132. V. i. 231. Thoſe of /reland 
invited over the duke of Lorrain, during the 

Uſurpation, 244. See Popery. 

Pariſh. Some in London had 30,000 fouls under 
the care of one miniſter, IV. ii. 79. Some 
two hundred times larger than others, 16. 

Pariſh-Clerk, Memoirs of one, II. ii. 176. 

Parker (Dr. Samuel, Bp. of Oxford). Chaſtiſed by 
Andrew Marvel, I. i. 8. | 

Parker (chief juſtice). An officious proſecutor of 
authors and printers, IX. i. 31. 


Parker (Mr. of Lancaſbire), Dies of the wounds 


received at Airs-moſi, much lamented, VII. 


1. 144. 
1 nin Eug VII. i. 61. 
King William, by ill advice, averſe to a bill 
for - frequent meeting of parliaments, I. i. 5. 
That prejudice in vain attempted to be removed 
by Sir V. Temple and Swift, ibid. IX. ii. 150. 
The conſtitution of them deſcribed, I. ii. 115. 
No further crime than ill- manners, to differ in 
opinion from the majority of both houſes of 
parliament,” IV. ii. 16. Parliaments differ as 
much as princes, 157. 'The firſt which fac 
after the great ch in queen Anne's miniſtry, 
choſen entirely by the ineſination of the people, 
without the influence of the court, 72. 150. 
The character of that parliament, 133; and 
of Mr. Bromley, their ſpeaker, 235. The many 
great things done by that parliament in their 
tirſt ſeſſion, 189—192, Their ſpirited repre- 
ſentation of the injurious treatment of the 
ueen and nation by their ſeveral allies, IX. i. 105. 

he old method of granting ſupplies. deſcri 
133 The commons can put a ſtop to an 


based him with the order of the, 


* Hermajaty ock-hie Taco "ber! pteylocnnctl, enanted kim-an Bogner aan the, 
Thiſtle, gave him a regiment, and made him a major general of the foot, At the time the peace of Utrecht was ſettling, 
he was envoy extraordinary to the ſtates of Flanders and Brabant, On the acceſſion of king George I. he, was continued in 
his command in the army, made one of the lords of his majeſty's bed chamber, and lord lieutenant of the county of Somerſet, 


See Budrelf; Memoirs, p. 111. N. 
aA hes tee Saquizr reperfentetin of bis ez aid hipbes. Thackes 


„ it ſeems, 


Lord Orvery, in his Remarks, | 
by 5 by the Dean; his lordſhip, in his politeneſs, could not ſee the leaſt reſemblance, She fill 


was proud of her portrait as drawn 


fting that ſhe had rather be Daphne drawn by him, than Sachariſa by any other pencil; lord 
— - if 10 he was conducting her down ſtairs to dinner, that indeed he found 


of retrieving bis error, than by whiſpering in her ear, 


4 her hand as dry, as cold, as lead.” I appeal to all the Daphne 


Orrery had no other way 
'; in both kingdoms whether his lordſhip might nee 


very ſafely have compounded the matter, and told her, that though her hand was cold, he ftil} believed her heart war 

warm; as the fruitful earih preſerves its central heat, while v 

kave been expected trom ram elegars formarum ſpectator, I. 
Vol. IX. Par II. ; 


irgin ſnow adorns its ſurface, Something of this fort might 


Rrre Lover 


if diſlike the 8 
I. i. 76. Abſurdities in the choice, quali- 


(Dr.). 

Swift, to ſucceed to the 
being . Dean ** * 8 ii. 
8 is poem on Syif?'s bi 0 > Us 
1 On Dr. Burnet's being 2 fire in his 
cloſet, 149. His character, IX. ii. 224. A 
trick he put upon Stoß, 226. 

Parſon (Country). His happy life, III. ii. 5 2. 

Parties. A w contrivance for reconciling 
2 Nals 176. Are 2 _— in 
an parliament, II. i. 208. man 
adſuſts his principles to thoſe of = he 
has choſen, ii. 19. The ignorant the moſt 
violent N ibid. A (heme for reco 
of the credit of any party, III. i. 120. We 
ſhould I with the deferving of both 
parties, IV. ii. 1. A metaphorical genealogy 
of Party, 114. The folly of diſtinctions 
or averſions in mere tnffes, ibid. A prince 

deſcends from his dignity, who himſelf 

at the head of them, 136. The riſe and pro- 

* of names, 182. 

i. 205. by 5. — names of Whig 
and Tory, ied to o te parties, 

_ their Set 4 ig VIII. "43 See Fast, 

Partition Treaty. An infamous one, V. i. 29. 105. 

Naples, Sicily, and Lorrain, added to the French 
dominion by it, 53. Occaſions the king of 

| r 

| * N. 

Pa eb A 
V. i. 11 5 

Partridge (the Almanack- maker). His death · bed 
1 of the deceit of judicial 
alfrolagy, + i. 159. Elegy. on his ſuppoſed- 


„ Ui. 79. 
Parviſel (the Dean's agent). Dr. Swift diſap- 
pointed in his returns, IX. ii. 162. 165. 
* Obedience, What it is, as charged by the 
igs, IV. ii. 125. What, as proteſled b 
the Tories, 127. In King Charie the Second's 
reign, carried to a height inconſiſtent with our 
Lbertics, 162. Whigs and Tories eaſily re- 
concileable, when they come to explain the ob- 
ject of it, VIII. ii. 
Paſtoral Dialogue, III. ii. 202. 
Patents. One granted to lord Dartmouth, after- 
' wards renewed to Azox, for coining hal 
for the uſe of Ireland, V. ii. 44. 53. 66. None 
can oblige the ſubjects againſt law, 5 1. What 
be confidered in the ng of them, 137. 
Parrict (St.). Aſſerts his claim to the Dean, IX. 
ii. 209. Verſes on the drying up of Sv. Patrict's 
Well, VII. ii. 152, ; | 
Peace, The unreaſonable and impracticable con - 
dition impoſed upon the French by the Whi 
miniſtry, IV. ü. 68. Why the emperor inf 


Il effects of party, 


GENERAL INDEX TO THE 


it, V. i. 33. Vain fears that France was ag- 
i by it, 34. When overtures of jt 
. 6 by to be RG 50. 
oſt of the ill conſequences objected to the peace 
made by queen — On, — 1 under 
any peace, 71. the Dutch againſt it, 11 
Several 28 it, VII. ii. — 
Pri vate overtures of a peace, France 
and Holland, VIII. i. 82. IX. i. 159. 
Pedantry. Its definition, VII. i. 18t. ii. 11 
Not confined to ſcience, or to ſex, ibid. Fid- 
dlers, dancing-maſters, and heralds, greater 
pegdants than Lipſus or Scalrger, ibid. 
Peers, Twelve created at once by queen Anne, 
VIII. i. 50. IX. ii. 32. 
Peg (Fobn Bulls ſiſter). Her character, III. 


1. 44+ 
„ Sanntaty, His character, 
ü. 224 
Peifſyloania., Too much extolled in a pamphlet 
giving an account of it, VIII. i. 186, 


People, The bulk of them forced to live miſer - 


- - ably, that a few may live plentifully, I. ii. 239. 
A free - a a 


or divide of them 
ves into three powers, II. i. 8. The ty- 
ranny of the people ever followed by the 
arbitrary t of a fingle perſon, 32. 
The body of them in Zag/and as ſtaunch unbe- 
hevers as any of the higheſt rank, go. What 
the confluence of them to the capital +4 5g be 
compared to, ii. 179. Their natural bent and 
inclination, viii. 132. When left to their own 
judgement, - ſeldom miſtake their true intereſt, 
70. The trueſt way of judging of their diſpo- 
fition, 71, 72. The mercitul diſpoſition of the 
— 8 220. — long uſed to 
ardſhips, loſe, by degrees, the very notions 
of li - V. 1. 6 Their * — not the 
riches of Irrland, VI. ii. 46. VIII. i. 179. Not 
always the riches of a nation, 141. IX. i. 
122. The true way pointed out of multiply-, 
ing mankind to publie advantage, 123. 
Pericles. Why baniſhed by the people of Athens, 
II. i. 20. 


Perpetual Motion Where the virtuoſi may find it, 
II. i. 143. 


3 The fignification of the word con- 

fidered with reſpect to the Preſpyterians, II. 
i. 134. 

Penn. Sometimes ſo connected with Things, that 
it is impoſſible to ſeparate them, IV. ii. 25. 33. 

Petaliſm. What it was, and whence derived, II. 
i. 40. 

Peter, Martin, and Jack. The legacies left them 
by their father, and their ſeveral behaviour. 
upon it, I. i. 34—67. 

Peter (Czar of Muſcovy). His ambaſſador arreſted 
in England, IV. he IS 5. Mr. Whitworth ſent toy 
bim on an embaſly of humiliation, VIII. 
. 245. "Th 4 

I Putter 


people met together, w by com- 
family government, 
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Peter the Savage, A deſcription of him, III. i. 
134. Sent for to court by Queen Caroline, 
ibid, VIII. ii. 97. 

Peterhorough (Charles Mordaunt earl of). Verſes 
addrefled to him, IV. i. 1. Left unſupported 
in Spain, and expoſed to the envy of his rivals, 
V. i. 64. Though a zealous Whig, abhorred 
by that , and carefſed by the Tories, VII. 
lt, 8. nuous for continuing the war, 
52. His character, IX. ii. 177. 

Petition of the oy writers employed by the 
Whig miniſtry, li, 148. 

Petty (Sir William), The pariſhes in Landes very 
unequally divided when he wrote, IV. ii. 179. 

Petromus Arbiter, The different characters in him 
are but Nero in ſo many different appearances, 
according to &. Evremont, II. ii. 164. A fa- 
vourite among the Wits and Free-thinkers, IX. 
11. 60, What he reckoned an ingredient of a 
good pork, Gf, 58 

Philip IL (of Spain). An inſtance wherein he ap- 
peared contemptible, VIII. ii, 244. 

Philoſophers, What has been their method to be 
heard in a croud, I. i. 23, Their reſolving ap- 
pearances into laſus nature juſt as inſtructive 
as Ariftotle's occult cauſes, ii. 89. The ſyſtem. 
of morality delivered in their writings, II. 
ii. 12. — ariſing from the ſtudy 
of them, 14. The imperfections of them, both 
in and particular, VIII. i. 211. 

Phocian. - His good offices to the Athenian ſtate, 
II. i. 22. 

Pie-powder Courts, What they are, III. i. 92. 

Piety. By what means it might be made faſhion- 
able, II. i, 100. 

Pitt (Governor), An account of his famous dia- 
mond, IX. ii. 220. 


Plantations. The ſhameful neglect of religion in 


ſome of the American, IV. ii. 181. - 


Plato. His conduct, when his character was aſ- 
VIII. i. 146. His idea of happineſs 
as unworthy of a philoſopher, 215. Followed 
merchandize for three years, ii. 48. 

N The fountain of Love, Wit, Dreſs, 
and Gallantry, IX. ii. 76. | 

Plots. Inſtructions tor diſcovering them, I. ii. 177. 

Plutarch. Obſerves, that the diſpoſition of a man's 
mind is often better diſcovered by a ſmall cir- 
cumſtance, than by actions of the greateſt im- 
portance, VII. i. 116. 

Poems, III. 3 4 i. VII. ii, 129—186. VIII. ii. 

I 240. IX. ii. 1879—214- 

Pala. What kind of it — to be preferred, 
IL. ii. 73. Art of ſinking in it, 76, Sc. What 
the of epithets improperly uſed in it, 
IV. i. 261, Its extenſive ute, IX. ii. 58. Mr. 
Popes reflections on it, ibid. 60, 

Poets, Have contributed to the ſpoiling of the 
Engliſh tongue, II. i. 188. Immortalize 
none but themſelves, 223. A letter of ad 
advice to one, IX. ii. 57. Placed in a ver 
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high rank by Sir Phils Sidney, 67. A god 
Y can no more do without a — or 
milies, than a ſhoe- maker without his laſt, 
68, One who is provident can by no means 
ſubſſt without a common- book, 69. 
Polemia ¶ Jom BulPs eldeſt daughter), Her cha- 
racter, III. i. 30. | 
Poli (abbe de). His character, VII. ii. 79. 
Palast. When greateſt height in England 
teneſs, at its ight in 
ca VII. i. 185. | 
Politicians, Few of them ſo uſeful in a com- 
monwealth as an honeſt farmer, V. ij. 154. 
Politicks, Reduced to a ſcience by the wits of 
Europe, I. ii. 123. A rule in them among a 
free IL i. 9. Nothing Tequired for a 
knowledge in them but common ſenſe, 201. 
What they are, in the common acceptation of 
the word, 230. An uncontroulable maxim in 
them, V. i. 223. One cauſe of the want of 
brotherly love, VL i. 204. In all ages, too little 
religion mingled with them, 205. Why all 
courts are ſo full of them, it. 181. 
Pomfret, Cenſured for dulineſs and vanity, VE 
ii. 180. | 
Pompey. At his death, made a contemptible 
figure, VIIL ii. 243- His degree of fame 
IX. it. 124. | 6 
Poor, Propoſals for giving hadges to them, 
VI. i. 42. , The * made to ſuch 
propoſal anſivered, Induſtrious poor more 
neceſſary members of the — 6 than 
the rich, 183. Begging moltly become 
ſuch by het own —＋ with all 
manner of vices, VII. i. 13. 27. The word 
Poor more abuſed than any ther, 13. 
enjoy many b not common to the ri 
and great, 14— 18. Conſiderations for main- 
taining them in Dublin, VIII. i. 22. 
(Mr.). His poetical character, IV. i. 96. 
e writing of the Dunciad, in ſome meaſure 
owing to Þr. Seuift, III. ii. 222. VI. ii. 134. 
VII. ii. 113. The initial letters in 8 
not underſtood even by Dr. Swift, VIII. ii. 
134. His letter to the Dean, in behalf of 
Mr. Lamb, ſon of Mr. Lyttelton's nurſe, 135. 
His ſentiments on poetry, IX. ii. 58, His re- 
flections on publiſhing the Odyſſey by ſubſerip 
tion, - 
Pope (of — r * 59. 
orm ot A general n given Is. 
Popery. The run Ninſt aka te Revolution 
as juſt — as that of Fanaticiſm after 
the Reſtoration, IV. ii. 143· Whether the 
inciples of the Whigs or Tories are moit 
likely to introduce it, 160, Vain fears of the 
danger of it, excited by the Whigs, V. i. 109. 
The moſt abſurd ſyſtem of Chriſtianity proteſſed 
by any nation, 246, In a declining ftatein 
Baud ibid, | | 


P 
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Portland . 
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Portland (Yames Bentinck earl of). Deſcribed, 
- - under the character of Phocion, II. i. 22. 
Portrait from the Life, VIII. ii. 203. . 
Portugal. Deceived by the falte ions 
of the Whigs, V. i. 37. Two alli 
that crown, very di ſadvantageous to Eng aud, 
68, 69. The war in that kingdom entirely 
abandoned by the allies, and left to the charge 
of the Zaxglih, IX. i. 111. The engagement 
of the king of Portugal to raiſe a number of 
forces never performed, though the ſubſidies 
for them were conſtantly paid, 112. V. i. 82. 
Theſe ſabfidies put an end to by the earl of 
Oxford,” 83. On which, a duty was demanded 
dy the king on the F ſoldiers 
the Engliſh ſent to d him, ibid. 
Pyfitiveneſs. A good quality for preachers and 


II. i. 222. b 


orators, ; 
Poulet ¶ Jobn lord Poulet, created viſcount of Hin- 


ton St. George, and earl Postet, Dec. 5, 1506, 
lord ſteward of the houſehold.) Honoured with 
the Garter, VII. ii. 78. 

Power. No bleſſing in itſelf, VI. i. 189. Is 
Lr in the hands of perſons ot great 
abilities, without the fear of God, 198. 

Powers, What thoſe are into which all inde- 

t bodies of men ſeem naturally to di- 
vide, II. i. 8. The balance of power how 

* beſt conceived, 9. - The error of thole who 

think it an uncontrolable. maxim that power 
is fafer lodged in many. bands than one, 13. 
The military ought always to be in ſubjection 
to the eivil, IV. ii. 45. 66. A firm union in 

: =y country may ſupply the detects of power, 

43 1 & Wt 

Praiſe. What it was originally, and how changed 
by the moderns, I. i. 18. 

Pratt (Dr. Benjamin, provoſt of Dublin). His 
character, VII. i. 195. Refuſes preterment 
defigned for him, unleis it be given him in a 
manner conſiſtent with his reputation, 94. 98— 
101. 

Prayers. Compoſed by Dr. $:v;f?, for Mrs. Jobn- 

during her laſt illneſs, VI. ii. 157, 158. 
VIII. i. 207. ; | | 

Preaching, May help well-inclined men, but ſel- 
dom or never reclaims the vicious, II. i. 229. 
Inſtructions for it, ii. 121. The cauſes ot the 
.difregard paid to it in Jrelaxd, VII. i. 35. 
Remedies a inſt it, 41. 

' Precedents, The uſe made of them by lawyers, 
I. ii. 237. The motives and circumitances that 
firſt introduced them ſhould be confidered, V. ii. 


2. | 
Predicin of ſundry events, in the year 1708, II. 
i. 146. 1 351 ; | 
P 14. Remarks upon the writers of them, 
. i. 16, 17. See Dryden. 
Prelates. A modern cuſtom with ſome, to talk of 
* cler 
ber, 


men as it themſelves were not of the num- 


. i. 164. See Bi g. 
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Prepoſſſſni. How it blinds the underſtanding, IX. 
11. 2 : 


29 
Prerogative (the king ). The meaning of that 
| 2 V. ii. 64. Lord Bacon ms; + of it, 

65. Whoever ſeeks favour with a prince by a 
readineſs to enlarge it, ought to provide that he 
be not outbid by another party, VIII. i. 74. 
Preſoyterians. Their notions of perſecution con- 
fidered, II. i. 134. Would rather loſe their 
eſtates, liberties, religion, -and lives, than the 
pleaſure of governing, 1 36. Could they be the 
national church, divifions would ariſe amongſt 
them, 137. More dangerous than the Papiſts, 
V. i. 172. Little difference between them and 
the Independents, who got the better of them 
at the time of the — rebellion, 203. Had 
a good ſhare of preterments during the Uſur- 
pation, 204. An account of their conduct 
under James the Second, 205. Style the Roman 
Catholicks their brethren, 206. 239. Several 
of them held commiſſions under king James, 


againſt the prince of Orange, 207. Never 
much loved by king Wkam, though a Cal- 


viniit, 208. Deſert their old friend king James, 
when his affairs were deſperate, 209. Bene 
that, if the pretender invaded the North of Zre- 
land, they would fit ſtill, and let the Proteſtants 
fight their own battles, 75:4. 232. Have never 
renounced any one principle by which their 
diſloyal predeceſſors acted, 214. 231. Their 
8 when in power, wrote books againft 
iberty of conſcience, 214, Have ever pro- 
feſſed an hatred to kingly government, 216. 
In the Fanatic times, profeſſed themſelves to 
be above morality, 221. 239. Gained by the 
rebellion what the Catholicks loſt by their loy- 


alty, 238. | 

A Preſent. When judicioufly made, is a gift to a 
triend of ſomething he wants, or is fond of, and 
3 cannot be eaſily got tor money, VIII. i. 
261. a 

Preſs, A bill, intended for its regulation, thrown 
out, IX. i. 136. A clauſe propoſed, that the 
author of ev book, pamphlet, or paper, 
ſhould be obliged to ſet his name and place ot 
abode to it; obſervations on that clauſe, and 
on the liberty of the preſs, bid. 

Pretender, His legitimacy nor ſuſpected in any 

blic act fince the Revolution, II. i. 
Ede great uſe which the Whigs have always 
made of him, IV. ii. 17. Whether moſt op- 
5 by Whigs or Tories, 164. The former 
higs great advocates for his legitimacy, 184. 

Neither queen Aune nor her miiſtry had any 
deſigu to bring him in, VIII. i. 40. 64. 

Pride. Reflexion upon the baſeneis of it, I. ii. 
286. By what mcans we might utterly extinguiſh 

it, VL i. 186. | 

Prideaux (Dr.). The reception he met with from 
his bookſeller, I. i. 124. 

Princes. The greateit ſetvices of little weight wich 
them, when put in the balance with a retuſal to 


gratity 
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gratiſy their paſſions, I. ii. 39. They ſee by the 

eyes of miniſters, 56, Their manner of re- 

. warding thoſe who have done ſome ſer- 

vices to them, 188. The example of the beſt 

will not reform a corrupt age, II. i. 100. How 
they may beſt acquire power in a limited 
monarchy, 113. Thoſe who have been moſt 
myſterious in government have leaſt conſulted 
| their own quiet, and their people's happineſs, 

201. Favourites of dangerous conſequence to 

them, IV. 4. 103. Deſcend from their dignity, 

by heading parties, 136. To what thoſe who 
have been ruined have chiefly owed, their 
- misfortunes, 150. When they ought in pru- 

dence to receive overtures of a peace, V. i. 50. 
By their education, are uſually more defecłive 
both in ttrength and wiſdom than thouſands 
of their ſubjects, VI. i. 183. In countries that 
pretend to treadom, are ſubject to thoſe laws 
which their people have choſen, 185. The 
beit -prince, in the opinion of wiſe men, only 
the greateſt ſervant in the nation, ibid. 

all other mortals, princes are the worſt edu- 

cared, VI. i. 38. A caution to thoſe who feek 

tavour by adviſing the extenſion of prero- 

garive, 74. It is their misfortune, that they 

are obliged to ſee with other mens eyes, and 

hear with other mens cars, 99. Wiſe princes 

find it neceffary to have war abroad, to keep 
peace at home, IX. ii. 40. 

Prior ¶ Mati hero, eſqq.). Su to be the wri- 
ter of The Examiner, „ Hi. 84. 114. His 
character, VII. ii. 106. Sent as a negociator 
to France, IX. i. 61. His journey, which 
was intended to have been kept ſecret, diſ- 
covered at his return, 64. Much liked there, 
on account of his wit and humour, 204. 
Lord Bolingbroke's letter to him whilit in France, 
it. 157. His verſes on Mr. Harig being, 
ſtabbed, 226. His ical invitation to the 


earl of Oxford, 227. Much loved and eſteemed + 


by that miniſter and Lord Bolingbroke, after their 
miſunderſtanding with each other, VIII. i. 58. 
Privilege Parlament. Two inſtances wherein 
it was abſurd; VIII. i. 120, which ate now, 
in great meaſure, amended, IX. i. 217. 
Prize-fighting. Its origin in England, IX. ii. 36. 
Proby (Captain). Accuſed of an inclination to 
Popery unjuſtly, VIII. ii. 60. ; 
Proceſſions. Thoſe in Roman Catholic ' countr.es 
not unuſe ful, IX. it. 154. 5 
Profound. In modern poeſy, explained and exem- 
plified, II. ii. 71—125. The necetlity of it 
phyſically confidered, 74. Is an art, 76. Of the 
true genius of it, and by what it is conſti- 
tuted, 77. The ſeveral kinds of genius in it; 
their marks and character, 82, What it is 


* 


when it conſiſts in the thought, 84. What in 
the circumſtances, 87. The principal figures 
contributing to it, 93. What the expreſſion 
muſt be in it, 106. A project for advancing 
it, 114. 

Progreſs of Beauty, III. ti. 163. 

Progreſs of Marriage, VIII. ti. 218. 

Progreſs of Poetry, III. ii. 161. 

Projeftors, An academy of them in Lagado, the 
capital of Baluibarbi, eſtabliſhed by royal patent, 
I. Ii. 164. A particular deſcription of it, 166. 
A project at ta for writing books me- 
Cy unuſeful in England}, 170. 

Prolocutor. That office in Dublin propoſed for 
Dr. Swift, VII. ii. 88. IX. ii. 16. The reaſons 
why he was willing to accept it, 163, 164. 
His reflexions on office, 165. See Con- 
vocation. | T | : 

Pro The invention, or refinement, of them 
owing to the younger proficients in criticiſm, 


I. i. $3- 
P Verſes on Wood the patentee, IIL 


ll. 140. \ 

Providence: A' diſbelief of it how - puniſhed in 

Liliput, I. ii. 45. Even ſtorms and tempeſts an 
a t for it, II. i. 228. 

Proxy, The biſhop of Meath, at his viſitation, 
refuſes to admit a proxy for Dr. Swift, VIII. 
i. 50. At the vifitation of the chapter of Saint 
Patricts by the archbiſhop of Dublin, a proxy 
for the dean inſiſted on, 66. Not complicd 
with by Dr. Swift, 67. | | 

Prude. Deſcription of one, VI. i. 29. | 

Pruſta (the fell king of). His agents endeavour- 

ing to enliſt a miller's ſon, in the electoral do- 

minion of George I, - occaſibned a great miſ- 

underilanding between the two crowns, VII. 

i. 96. The duke of Mar bs manners 

and addreſs prevailed on that monarch to let his 

troops continue in the army of the allies long 
after he was weary of the war, IX. i. 74. Ane- 

cdote relative to his court, ii. 216. 

Phcbe. A poem on, VII. ii. 143. 


Frblie Affairs, No ſtate of lite requires greater 


abilities and virtues than the adminiſtration of 
them, II. i. 204. A habit of multiply ing ſecreis 


an impediment to the proper management of 


them, 20 7 Every private man has it in his 
power to be uſeful to the community; apd the 
meaneſt wicked man is able to do muchiet to it, 
VIII. i. 165, 166. | 


| P«hþirs, Of ſeveral ſorts, I. i. 25. When made of 


rotten wood, a doubletype of a Fanatic preach- 
en 171. : 

Paltency, Mr. (afterwards William earl of Bath). 

Verſes on his being put out of the council» IV. 

- i. 166. N | 


,» 


An account of Mr. Prior's journey was publ'ſhed by Dr. Sto, under the fe'gned name of Menſ Baud; which we 
mould have been happy to have annexed to this edition, if a copy of it could have been met with, See vol. VII. part 
i. p. 61. and Journal io Stella, Sept. 11, Sept. 24, aud O. 11, 1711. N. 
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Punch. A difaffefted liquor, V. ii. 224. 
Pannizg, The miſerable effects of it, III. i. 170. 
A ſpecimen of it, in the name of Tom Ale, 
* VIII. ii. 252. — g 

Show. A poem, „ii. 138. 

— 7 
i. 45. V. i. 201, The e into 
Preſbyterian and Diflenter, 202. VIII. i. 
96. Their joining 2 _ — 
the principal cauſe ot /þ rebellion 
— V. i. 230. 

Patland (a child, and a ſcholar of Sheridan s). 
Seduced into a trick againſt his maſter ; but 
could not be brought to counteract it againſt his 
word, VIIL ii. 2 34- 

Pym famous patriot). The name of Rownd- 

took its riſe from him, I. i. 168. 

Pythagoras, IX. ii. 125. 140. 


Q. 


alert. The lawfulneſs of _— — — 
wearing carnal weapons y 
time revealed to — very ſhrewd 
Quaker, who was the beſt ſcholar Dr. Swift 
knew, once ſuggeſted to the Dean, VIIL 1. 
135. A Quaker Paſtoral written by Mr. Rookr, 
an Eclogue by Mr. Gay, ibid. A Quaker's 
application of a text of ſcripture to the Drapier, 
143- A letter and t from an unknown 
Quakermn Phi ia to the Dean, 243. The 
origin of their doctrine, IX. i. 137. The reaſon 
of choir ing 2 folemn affirmation 


to be 
inſtead of an oath, ibid. 
cation Bill. The advantage of it to the king- 


dom, IV. ii. y 
Dralfications. Of = rake, I. i. 36. Of a wniter, 
VI. i. 36. 
— Caroline, Mary. 

( D duke of, ſecretary of 

ſtate for the buſineſs o 1 

Dover May 26, 1708), ii. 54. 
Puiduunchis. A tale, occaſioned by the death of 
the duke regent of France, III. ii. 155. 


R. 


Tabel. An idle ſcheme of his, V. ii. 175, Yol- 
tazre's 1 — IX; ü. 39. 
Raby , trafford. 
mn Sag — between the Zxgh/b and 
French ſenſe of the word, VII. i. 182. When 
not corrupted, the fineſt part of converſation, 
ibid. A ſpecies of it introduced by O. Crom- 
184. In England, ſafer to make uſe of 
with a great miniſter or a dutcheſs, than 
land with an atto or his wife, VII. 
Stopps talent, but a bar to his prefer- 


112. 
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Ranelagh (lord). Died poor, and bars, as the 
Rape ike Lock in pellen key IL ii. 1 
E Three clafles of them. deſcribed, I. 1. 


198, 
on, The corruption of it worſe than brutality 
ci. 235, The uſe made of it tends only to 
vate our natural corruptions, and to ac- 


quire new ones, 246. Among the — 


not opinion, but always conviction, 256. 
wiſdom of God, and the madneſs of man, un- 
accountable to reaſon, and not the object of it, 
II. ii. 180. Things may be above it, without 
being con to it, VI. i. 175. Though 
defi by Providence to govern our paſſions, 
= ints of the ſt moment God 

— it ſnould ſubmit to put to them, 
VIII. i. 205. 

Receipt, To make a Cuckold, III. ii. 127. 

Recipe, or Noſtrum, for procuring an univerſal 
ſyſtem, in a ſmall volume, of all things to be 
r believed, imagined, or — in 

i. 69. 

Kertoning. of a Dutch landlord humourouſl 
cenſured, V. ii. 78. | N 

Recorder (of the city of Dahlia). His requiſite 
qualifications, VI. ii. 207. 

Reformation, Owed nothing to the good intentions 
of Heu the Eighth, V. 1. 167. —— Popiſh 
biſhops at that time, apprehenſive of ejectmenta, 
let long leaſes, 183. Received in the moſt 
regular way in England, 240. Preſbyterian re- 


formation tounded upon rebellion, 241. 
N on the acceſſion of king George the Firſt, 
ii. 220. 


1 — his high ſenſe of honour, 

„ii. 241. 

Rehearſal. = to the 
Review and Obfervator, 


re extreme of the 
ii. 13. 


| Relations. Quarrels among them harder to recon- 


eile than any other, III. i. 51. | 
Religion. The advantage of it, at leaſt to the 
valgar, II. i. 90. The beſt means for advanc- 
ing public and private happineſs, 98. A ſhort 
view of the general depravity conſequent to a 
diſregard of it, bid, An office reſembling 
that of the cenſors at Ram would be of uie 
among us to promote it, 102. Why all pro- 
jefts tor the advancement of it have proved 
ineflectual, 112. Maxims relating to it, 222. 
Thoſe who are againſt it muſt needs be fools, 
230. The myſteries of the Chriſtian religion 
ſhould not be explained in ſermons, II. ii. 16. 
Diſbelief of it taken up as an expedient to keep 
in countenance the corruption of our morals, 
20. What would make all rational people of 
one religion, 176. National religion called 
the religion of the ſtate, IV. ii. 138. The ſtate 
of it in the American plantations, 181. Opinions 
ia it maintained with the gene obltinacy, 
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V. i. 239. No ſolid foundation for virtue, but 

on a conſcience 2 by religion, VI. i. 193. 

195. 198. 204. Among whom the little of it 

there is hath been obſerved chiefly to reſide, 205, 

To what the decay of it is owing, VII. i. 39. 

Like other things, is ſooneſt put out of coun- 

tenance by ridicule, 1014. religion, like 

learning and civility, hath always been in the 

world, but very often ſhifted ſcenes, ii. 18. 

Some thoughts on religion, VIII. i. 202. 

The Chriftiaz religion propoſed at firſt — — 

and Heathens without the article of Chrif's 

Divinity, 203. The excellency of it beyond 

the Philoſophy of the Heathens, 211. Religi- 

ous have ſome good effects, 

Ui. 1 64. 
Repentance, The fallacies in it, IX. ii. 22. 
Republican Politicts, Miſchievous to this king- 

dom, IV. ii. 5 2. 
| Revenue (Public). What proportion of it is ſunk, 

—_— the remainder 1s applied to the proper 

| i. 113. 

Revenues (Epiſcopal). So reduced in Ireland by 
altenations, that three or four ſees were often 
* to make a tolerable competency, V. 
i. 184. 

Revolution, The arg objection to its juſti- 
fiableneſs anſwered, II. i. 75. Chiefly brought 
about by the Tories, though the Whigs claimed 
the merit of it, IV. 1.4. The Diſſenters great 
gainers by it, 143. Revolution - principles, 
164. The Whig maxim concerning Revo- 
lations, ibid. Revolution, in what it differed from 
the Rebellion under K. Charles the Firſt, VIII. 


i. 

Richar:lfon (Rev. Mr.). His ingenious polite- 
neſs ro Dean Swift, VIII. ii. 132. 

Riches. Why in ſome fort neceſſary to old men, 
VI. ii. 181. Not fo great a bleſſing as com- 
monly thought to be, xiii, VII. i. 16. Why 
not intended by God to be neceſſary for our 
happineſs in this life, 17, 18. 

Ridates, IV. i. 50—63. 306—314. VII. ii. 134— 
136. 

. Mrs. (the Dean's houſekeeper). Daugh- 
ter to Mrs. Brent, VI. ii. 214. 

Ridpath, Mr. (the original author of The Flying- 
p. His character as a writer, V. i. 4. 

Right Hereditary. To be preferred before election 
in a limited monarchy, II. i. 72. The queen's 
ſach, IV. it. 17. 

Rivers ¶ Richard Savage earl). Made lieutenant of 


The Tower, 1710, by a ſtratagem, in oppoſition 


to the duke of Marbborovgh's intention, VIII. 
i. 12. 85. Sent to Hanover, to remove ſome 
prejudices the elector had conceived againit 
the queen's miniſtry, VII. ii. 39. IX. i. 183. 
n. 216. f 


Rodberies (Street). Want of common courage in 


% 


gentlemen frequently the cauſe of them, VII. 
i. 3. 

Robin and Harry. A VIIL ii. 195. 

Robethon (M. de). Styled by Swift an inconfi- 
derable French vagrant, vill i. 72. Having 
Jane the elector + — confidence, 
employed it to the ibid. IX. 
— ary papers announced to the publick, 
ii. 228. 

Rochefoucault (duke de). The Dean's famous 
verſes, founded on one of his maxims, III. ii. 


329. 

Rochefter ( Laurence Hyde earl of). Succeeded lord 
Somers as preſident of the council, IV. ii. 86. 
170. His character, ibid. Reſigned his offices 
in king James's time, becauſe he could not com- 
ply with that king's meaſures, 10t. Preſented 
the duke of Somerſet to king Wilkam, IX. i. 


24- 3 

Romance. A grain of it no ill to exalt 
the dignity of human nature, VII. i. 186. 

Roman Hiftory, Teaches us in our youth to have 
a deteſtation of Ys V. i. 10. 

Romans. een 
victorious generals, IV. ii. 22. Their ſucceſs 
always teſtified by ſome public religious act, 
178. Abounded in honorary rewards, IX. ii. 80 ; 

medals, which ed for cur- 
rent money, $1; and were uently, when 
they grew ſcarce, re-coined by a ſucceeding 
emperor, 82, 

Rome. The difſentions between the Patricians and 
Plebeians the ruin of that ſtate, II. i. 24—37. 
Declared lawful oy =y * 
intermarry, 32. e e 

power there — a century and a half, to the 
third Punic war, 33. were not more 
fond to ſeize their own, than to give it up again 
to the worſt bidder, 34. No impeachment 
them againſt a Patrician, till the Conſular ſtate 
began, 38. Methods concerted there, for bring- 
ing over England to Poperys IV. ii. 160, 

Rooke (Sir George). How brought off by his 
lawyer, when he was indicted for calling a 
gentleman knave and villain, V. ii. 122. 

Rooke (Mr. one of the moſt learned Quakers in 
the world). A ſhrewd hint ſuggeſted by him to 
the Dean, VIII. i. 135. Author of a bumoroug 
Paſtoral in the Quaker ſtyle, id. 

Rotation, That term explained, II. i. 46. 

Round-heads (the Fanaticks in Charles the Firſt's 
time). Whence fo called, I. i. 168. 

Royal. Grants A bill propoſed for their reſump- 
tion, X. i. 130. 

Rump Aſſembly. Grew deſpicable to thoſe who. 
had raifed them, V. i. 20 


Ryſwick Treaty, The French ins not obliged by 


it to acknow the queen's right to the crow a 
of England, V. i. 12Q. 132. * 
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Sochoverelt (Dr.). Nov. 6, 1709, preached bis 


famous ſermon againſt popular refiſtance of 
regal authority, III. i. 10. The rapid tale of 
this ſermon, and a chatactet ot its author, IX. 
it. 15. IIl- placed zeal in impeaching him, IV. 
n. 161, His mentioning the nick- name Foffoze 
in it, uſed as a motive to ſpur on his was rn 
ment, 77. VIII. i. 9. The hopes of the. Whigs 
and Fanaticks from it, IV. ii. 99. The iſſue 


of his trial an encouragement to the queen in 


the diſcharge of her ſervants, VIII i. 42. 
Sacramental Te.  Repealing it in Jrelazd would 
be followed by an entire alteration of religion, 
II. i. 127. any attempt to repeal it 
_ — — fucceed, 1 29. The arguments 
u "repealing it anſwered, 131—135. 
Sweift falſely charged with writing for — 
ing it, VII. ii. 19. I 
St. Jobn (Mr.). At twenty-four years of age, 
: at war, IX. i. 127. Succeeded Mr. 
Heury Boyle as ſecretary of ſtate, IV. ii. 88. 
Aftier Mr. Harly was ſtabbed by Guiſcurd, 
takes to himſelf the merit of being the in- 
tended victim, VIII. i. 2g. Sees the pre- 
tender at an opera in France, VI. ii. 91. His 
great application to public affairs, when ſecre - 
tary of fiate, xvii. IX. i. 127. Sent with a very 
extenſive commiſſion to France, which he 
executed with great honour, being received at 
court there with particular marks of diſtinc- 
tion and reſpect, 189. In 1711, refuſed to fit 
in the council with the duke of Someryer, 25. 
His inſtruftions to Mr. Prior at Paris, ii. 157. 
An union between him and Harig attempied 
an vain, VIII. ii. 38. A congratulation to him 
on his being turned out of office, 41. Re- 
queſted by Sui to write the Hiſtory ot the Four 
_ laſt Years of Q. Anne, 46. A print of Arifiip- 
pus, with. a motto, in memory of him, 
* 47- The diſagreement between bim and Harley, 
the ruin of the Tory party, 126. a N to 
be writing in France the hiſtory of his own 
times, 130. 134- His character, IV. ii. 87. 
VIII. i. 33. 52. IX. i. 127. 
Salamander. Poetically deſcribed, III. ii. 75. 
Saligue Lm. How applied by France to its own 
advantage, in the ſucceſſion to other kingdoms, 
IX. i. 191. Obfervations on its probable con- 
| to the other European powers, ibid. 
_ The annual income of that biſhoprick, 
1. 1 . 
Satire, The itch of it whence brought among 
us, I. i. 19. Why better. received than Pane- 
ick, 20. In what caſes not the eaſieſt kind 
— uſually reckoned, II. i. 226. Intro- 
duced into the world to ſupply the deiect of laws, 
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NV. ii. 158. Humour the beſt ingredient in the 
moſt uſeful and inoffenſive kind ot it, VI. i. 11. 
A poet deſirous of tame ſhould ſet out with it, 


IX. ii. 72. 


 Setiriſts. The publick how uſed by ſome of them, 


I. i. 19. 
Saunders "Mr, Anderſon). Depri ved of the govern- 
ment of Wicklow-caftle by the duke of M barton, 
which was given to an infamous horſecourſer, 
VII. i. 203. 

Savoy (duke of). His claim to the crown of Eng- 
lard, V. i. 29. What he got by the peace, 
owing to the queen, 39. His inducements to 
enter into the con fedcrate war, 86. 

Saveys. The poliucal meaning ot crying them in 
the ſtreets, V. ii. 227. 

Saliger, His character of Bentley, ſpoken during 
the Battle of the Books, I. i. 156. 

Scarborough (Richard Lumley earl of). Seconded 
the earl of Nottingham's famous clauſe, IX. i. 29. 


' Schomberg (Frederick duke of). Epitaph to his 


memory, IV. i. 281. A monument to him 
moved for, to be erected by his relations, VIII. 
ii. 70; but ſet up at the expence of the dean 
and cha of St. Patrick's, 71. Swift charged 
with ing it out of malice, to raiſe a quarrel 
between the kings of Exgland and Pruſſia, 94. 


| Sciences, The origin of them, II. ii. 135. Ode 


on Science, VII. ii. 1 38. 

Scipio the Elder, Two particulars in which he ap- 

peared in a noble light, VIIL ii. 241. 
Scotland. The nobility never like to be extinct, 
their titles tor the moſt part deſcending to heirs 
V. i. 25. Pays in taxes one penny 
or every forty laid on England, ibid. Its natives 
reſiding in England receive more in penſions 
and employments than their whole nobility ever 
— at home, ibid. The whole revenues of 
me of its nobles, before the union, would 
bave ill maintained a H*{þ juſtice of the peace, 
ibid, In ſoil and extent, not a fourth part of 
the value of Vrelaud, not (according to Bp. 
Burnet) above the fortieth part in value to the 


reſt of Britain, ii. 138. An allegorical deſcrip. 
tion of it and the inhabitants, VI. i. 66. An 
act paſſed, for allowing Epi ſcopal communion 


in Scotland, IX. i. 124. Which produced the 
nee exerciſe of the further indulgences to the 
clergy of that perſuaſion, 1 26. 

Scots, Obſervations on thoſe ſeated in the Northeru 
parts of /reland, II. i. 127. Much diſtinguiſhed 
tor their cunning, V. i. 173. Iuſipidly minute 
in converſation, VII. i. 186. A number of 
Scotch pedlars in Stweden got themſelves to be 
firſt repreſented contemprible, then formida- 
ble, VIII. i. 134. A printer puniſhed for call- 
ing them 1 a fierce poor Northern people,” ii. 32. 

Scriblers s (Martinus). Account of his fituation 
after the queen's death, IX. ii. 220. Whence 
the appellation had its riſe, 218, 227. 

Scripture, 
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283. Hi wide» Nn bee, in ll oe 


Gi The uſe made of it in diſputes, II. ii. 


I . X 
Scroggs (lord chief juſtice). Grand jury of Landon 
diflolved by him, V. ü. 10g. IE 


Scurrility. In controverſy, a proof of a weak cauſe, | 


II. ii. 169. 


Seats, A new for giving denominations to- 
Ent. f. . 


ſeats, VII 


Sets, Why they are to be tolerated in a ſtate, II. 
we can adviſe with, II. | 


i. 58. 

Alber. The worſt 
ii. 175. As the motive to all our actions, ſo the 
ſole cauſe of our grief, VL ii. 129. The diffi- 
culty of knowing one's ſelf, IX. ii. 19. Rea- 
ſons why ſelf-reflexion is neglected, 27. The 
advantages attending ſuch reflexions, 31, _ 

Senate, The conſtitution of it in the Roman ſtate, 
II. i. 26. 

Sermons, written by Dr. Swift : 

I. On the Trinity, VI 1. 169, 

II. On Mutual Subjection, 181. 
III. On the Teſtimony of Conſcience, 19t. 
IV. On Brotherly Love, VII. i. 20t. 

V. On Falſe Witneſs, VII. i. 1. 
VI. On the Poor Man's Contentment, 12. 
VII. On the Cauſes of the wretched Condition 

of Ireland, 22. 

VIII. On ſleeping in Church, 34. ; 

IX. On the Martyrdom of King Charles the 
Firſt, VIII. i. $8. 
X. On w- does occaſioned by Mond Pro- 


ject, 161. 
XI. On the Excellence of Chriſtianity, in Op- 
lition to Heathen Philoſophy, _ 

XII. On the Difficulty of knowing one's ſelf, IX. 

il. 129. | 

Sermons. Hara words to be avoided in them, II. 
ii. 3; and endeavours to be witty, 11, 12; and 
philoſophical terms and metaphyſical notions, 
16. Flowers of rhetorick in them, like flow. 
ers in corn, pleaſant, but prejudicial, 171. Re- 
marks on the firſt, ſecond, and twelfth, of the 
Dean's Sermons, IX. ii. 19; on the tenth, 
225. 

3 — Directions to them, VI. ii. 1—61, 
Their viciouſneſs one of the many public grie- 
vances of Ireland, VII. i. 26 Laws preſeribed 
by the Dean for tho of his own family, VIII. 
i. 241. 

Sbhaleſprare. In what ſenſe he may be called a 
philoſopher, IX. ii. 64. 

Sheridan (Dr.) Verſes to and from him, IV. i. 6, 
7. 214- * 2955—259. 314. VII. ii. 129. 132. 
144—146.1 I 50. 174. 200, 201. 2 33--2 
IX. ii. — — bs lord Carteret, for bis 
great learning, V. ii. 189. VIII. i. 248. By 
taking an unlucky text, renders himſelf ſuſpected 
of diſaffetion, V. ii. 190. VIII. i. 251. A per- 
fect genius in ſimplicity, with a multiude of 
good qualities, 247—2 54. Took offence at Swifts 
yerſes occaſioned by the ballad on Ballyellin, 
Vor. IX. PAR II. . 


| but his, 250. ii. 203. Swiff's 
teret in ba favqur, 63. Troubled with an 
aſthma, 134: A. trick played him by Dr. 


Helſbam, by getting one of his boys to repeat a 
idiculing another tau 


lo r ht the boy 
—— 234. banter on ortho» 
graphy, 259. His character, I. i. 28. V. ii. 
189. VIII. i. 247% 250» | 
Shrewſbury (Charles Talbot duke of). Succeeded 
the —_— Kent as lord chamberlain, IV. 
ti. 87. charucter, ibid, VII. ii. 88. Sent 
to France on a very important buſineſs, IX. i. 
88. Which he executed with great and 
ſucceſs, 206. A great reconciler, VIII. ii. 35. 
— 2 Oxford as lord high trea- 
ſurer, which office he enjoyed at the death of 

. queen Aue, and was at the ſame time lord 
chamberlain of the queen's houſehold, and lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, VII. ii. 25. Hated the 
carl of Oxford, and acted in Jreland a part 


A new one for the ladies, IV. i. 214. A 
of them as neceffary to a good as a ſtock 
mplicity. The beſt ornament of moſt things in 
uman life, VL i. 38. 


Aevery. The true definition of it, V. ii. 74. 


* at church. The miſchief and cauſe of it, 
if. i. 40. As indecent at leaſt to fleep there 
as in a private company, 42. | 

of Fernes), His petition to the 
duke of Grafton, VII. ii. 175. 


Snow (Mr. Thomas), A panegyrical epiſtle to him, 


III. ii. 129. 
Societies, ms le for the advancement of religion, 
- ineffeRual, II. i. 112. What kinds moſt united, 
IV. ii. 107. 

9 When they began to ſpread in England, 
«li. 179. | | | 
Secrares. His vindication of a — II. 

i. 150. Poſſeſſed the e de 2 
perance in a very hi but was of no 
- * ſect of kilo ber, VIII. i. 2 0 
1 


— 
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5 bs which. he appeared gent, 1: 
241. His degree of fame, It. 139. 
Soldier, His trade held the moſt honourable of 
all others, I. ii. 233. In the early times of 
Greece and „een diſ- 
of t 


tinguiſhed from the reſt 8 IV. ü. 
43. Pernicious con of their examining 
into affairs of ſtate, 
Solon. The model of formed by him, 
II. i. 17. A of the imperfection of his 
phi v. VIII. i. 214. a 
Somers (Fobn baron Somers of Emeſbam). Tale of 


a Tub dedicated to him, I. i. When at laſt made 


preſident of the council, accuſed the duke of 
5 and the earl of 2 of in- 
titude, for not having it ſooner, 


VIII. i. 8. His ſentiments on the Union, #64. 
- His character, II. i. 19. IX. i. 14. Diſliked 
f Sacheverell, 16. From a 
extraction, had learnt the regularity of an al- 
derman, ii. 49. ; 
Somerſet (Charles Seymour duke of). A particular 


mark of reſpect ſhewn him by Anne, VIII. 
i. 47 ; to whom, in 1692, had lent Son 
- Houſe, IX. i. 24. Continued maſter of the horſe 


at the general in-1710, 11. His cha- 
© racer, 23. After! I of 
conduR, became a ſtrenuous advocate for the 


Whigs, 26. | 
(dutcheſs of). Succeeded the dutcheſs of 
lberough, 2s groom of the ſtole, VIII. 1. 
Her — 
- Directions for making a Birth-day one, 
. ii. m f. 
Sots-hole. Pm on the five ladies there, IV. i. 
91. Anſwer to it, and VIII. ü. 197 · 199. 
South Sea. A under chat title, III. ii. 132. 
Act ſor on a trade to it, by whom pro- 
poſed, IV. ii. 191. by 
ee — — 
dom to of Francis, 
is acknowleds king, to defeat the Parti- 
tion treaty, V. i. 53. 56. The war againſt it 
ſhould have been carried on in The Vl. Indies, 


65. Vote paſſed in the bouſe of lords, to make 
no peace unleſs Spain be reſtored to the houſe 
of Auftria, 87. IX. i. 29. Reaſons againſt this 


reſolution, V. i. 89. By what means the /rj/b the 
nnen trade which they once had to it, V. 11. 140. 


The war in that kingdom left almoſt entirely | 


to the care and expence of England, IX. i. 112, 
Spaniards. Their inclinations to the duke of Anjou, 
though the houſe of Azfri pretended the con- 

V. 1-91, 


Has admitted few changes for 
ſome ages, II. i. 186. Fs: 
Spaniſh l. Haie. m in not carrying on 
the war there, V. i. 65. STE 
Sparta, The government of it, as inſtituted by 
” 3 ; 
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II. i. 12. No im ever made 
there by the L dend pere free, 38. 


(of the Houſe of Commons). The t 
of the whole houſe uſually j by the choice 
of their ſpeaker, IV. ii. 55. A very ſorry one, 


whoſe vote is not worth fifty o ones, 
VIII. i. 131. As he is the mouth of the houſe, 
if he has a ſtinking breath, he will infect every 
thing within the walls, and a great deal with - 
out, ibid, Very difficult to get a ſpeaker, well 
1 attached to neither party, 132. Is 
always ſettled as ſoon as the writs are iflued for 
a parliament, IX. ii. 165, 
rs in publick. Seldom agreeable in private 
converſation, VII. I. 184. 

SpeHtator. Agreed with Swift, in the neceflity of 
fixing ſome ſtandard to the Exgliſß language, II. 
i. 194. One written by Sat, IX. ii, 143. 

Speech. What the common fluency of it is uſually 
owing to, II. i. 227. | 

Spiders, Made uſe of at Lagado inſtead of filke 
worms, I. ii. 168. 

„n on its mechanical operation, 

1 16. 

Spleen, The eſſects and cure of it, I. ii. 251. 
How it may be prevented, VIII. ii. 11. 

Stage. Means by which it might become an uſeful 
6 II. i. 111. A project for the ad vance- 
ment of it, II. ii. 121. Carries other vices be- 
yond nature, but falls ſhort in the repreſenta- 

SR GR, IV. ii. $ Y 

ies. Did not uce the beneficial con- 
ſequences expected — — IX. i. 134. 

Stanley (Sir Jobu, a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms 

in Eaxgland). His obſervation that, in laying 

on 2 duties, two and two do not make 
four, VIII. i. 174. 

Stannard (Eaton, eſcq.). Choſen recorder of D«4- 
lia in 1733, VI. ii. 207. Afterwards prime ſer- 
jeant and chancellor of the exchequer, VII. i. 
222. 

States, The uſual requital of thoſe who have done 
ſome great ſervice to them, I. ii. 188. Method 
of proceeding, in England, for crimes againſt 
the ſtate, 237. Deſcription of a chief miniſter 
of ſtate, 142. A balance of power to be care- 
fully held by every free ſtate, II. i. 9. What 

. neceſſary to preſerve it in a mixed one, 13. 
The expediency of examining how the diſeaſes 
fatal to them are bred, 43. Might perhaps 
be immortal, if the balance of power could 
be always held exactly even, bid. Oſtener 

. ruined by corruption of manners than any de- 

fect in their inſtitution, 68. 112. 119. The 
folly of calling in foreigners to aſſiſt them againſt 
the common enemy, 133. In what caſes a my- 
ſterious ſkill in government may be thought ne- 
ceſlary in them, though not 2 abſolutely, 202, 
For what end mercenary forces are neceflary in 
free ſtates, IV. ii. 44+ Maxims to be obſerved 


by 
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by them when engaged in war, —47. 
Secrets of ſtate not to be known but —.— 
paring different accounts, VII. ii. 29. 


States General. See Dutch. 


—_ A vice few gentlemen are inclined to, 
ü. 

Steele. Sarrized for borrowing wit, and retiring 
into Wales, to ſave money to pay his pecuniary 
debrs, IV. i. 100. [It appears, by the article 
Hop, in the Supplement to the Biographia 
Britannica, re-printed with improvements in the 
Works of that great Prelate, that Ss charge 
againſt Serie, of imputed wit, was no more 
than the prefixing to his Account of the State of 
the Roman Catholic Religion throughout t 
World, a dedication to the Pope, written by 
Bp. Hoadly, without a name.] Nearly involved 
in a fevere proſecution, by publiſhing the Pre- 
tender's declaration, with an anſwer, VII. i. 
109. Incenſes Swift, by charging him with 
being author of the Examiners, when he was no 
longer concerned in them, VIII. ii. 18—24. 
By his continually repeated indiſcretions, and 
a zeal mingled with ſcurrilities, forteited all 
title to lenity, IX. i. 6. See O, Englib- 


man, 

Stella (Mrs. Fohnſon). Born March I 3, 1681, at Rich- 
mond, VIII. i. 255. Her father [Sir V. Temples 
ſteward] was a 8 brother of a —— 
in Nottinghamſhire, ibid. Dr. Swift had a great 
ſhare in her education, ibid. From her child- 
hood to fifteen years of age, fickly ; but after 
that time, grew into health, and was beautiful, 
graceful, and a le, ibid. When about nine- 
teen, by the advice of Dr. Swift, went, with 
Mrs. Dingley, to reſide in Ireland, 256. Dr. 
S:wift contrived to break * A _ of — 
riage ſhe was en in, I, 1. anaged the 
Dean's houſe Aa the ! prudence and 
decorum, yet appeared in the circle without any 
character diſtinct from the reſt of the company, 
18. In all entertainments or parties of pleaſure, 
conſtantly invited where the Dean was ; but 
her friendſhip chiefly with the men, though ſhe 
was always treated with great politeneſs by the 
ladies, ibid. In 1716, married to Dr. Swift, 19 ; 
yet never refided at the —— except when 
the Dean was ſeized with violent fits of gid- 
dineſs, ibid. For many years had continual 
ill-health ; and, during the laſt year of her life, 
was not well a ſingle day, VIII. i. 256. it. 174. 
Her character, as drawn by the Dean, 2 
264; by Dr. Hawkeſworth, i. 25. An inſtance 
of her perſonal courage, VIIL 1. 257. Her 
excellence in converſation, 258. Her high ſenſe 
of honour, ibid. Her ſkill in literature, 259. 
Her fortune, ibid. Her ſpirit of thrift, 260; 
which her mother's ' over-prudence removed, 
ibid, How recovered, ibid. Her judicious 
method of beſtowing charity, 261. Her ad» 
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dreſs in makin ble preſents, ibid. Her 
lodgings — by many ns of the 
- graver ſort, 262. Some particulars which ren- 
| her company extremely deſireable, ibid. 
Her admirable rebuke to an impertinent cox - 
comb, ibid. Why ſhe preferred the company 
of men to that of the 
converſation always uſeful and entertaining, 
ibid. Never poſitive in ing ; a practice in 
which ſhe reſembled Mr. Addijon, ibid. Loved 
Ireland, 464. Never made a- parade of her 
knowledge, ibid. Died Jan. 28, 1727, in the 
forty-fixth year of her age [not the forty-fourth, 


as ſuppoſed Dr. Hawkefworth], i. 26. Dr. 
Sroß * 15 „ this 1 ſuſ- 
ed by ſome of his friends, 26. He at 
ngth earneſtly defired to own their mn 
which the declined, as being 40 late, ibid. 

Two ſpecimens of her pores 41, 42. Verſes 
on her birth-day, 1718, Il. 112; 1720, 
ibid.; 1721, IX. ii. 189; 1722, III. ii. 114; 
1723, VIII. n. 168; 2724, III. its 117 ; 1725. 
119. Verſes on her ibing Ba 
183, On her viſiting him in his ficknels, 235. 
On her being at Hood Park, IV. i. 37. A 
receipt to reſtore her youth, 42. Her bons mots, 
VI. ü. 185. Prayers for her, in her laſt illneſs, 
157, 158. VIII. i. 207. . 

1 2 great refiner of the Engl/b 
guage, VI. i. 76. 

Sterne (Dr. Jobn, Dr. Swif?s 8 as Dean 
of St. Patrici's, afterwards Bp. of Dromore, and 
from thence tranſlated to Clogher ), Gave a ſum 
of money for erecting a ſpire on St, Patricis 
cathedral, VII. u. 85. Some ſevere imputati- 

ons charged upon him, by Dr. Sui, VIII. 
ii. 100. 

Stillingfleet (Bp. ). His character vindicated from 
the aſperſions of Tindal, VII. i. 57. 

Maura I. Ne Hi v 

Stopfor ( » James). is character, ii. 191. 

Storm. A poem fo called, VII. ii. 182. , 

Story- telling. ifications for it, VII. i. 184. 

Stoughton (Rev. r.). His character, VII. ii. 22. 

Steyte (Mr.). Recorder of Dabliz, VI. ii. 207. 

Strafford (Thomas Wentworth the firſt earl of ). Ap- 
peared great, when he made his own defence 
on his trial, VIII. ii. 242. | 

Strafford (Sir Thomas Wentworth, bart. lord New- 
march and Owerſ/ley, baron of Raby). Created 
baron of Stainborough, viſcount Wentworth, and 


earl of Strafferd, . 4s 1711, IX. i. 70. Apr 
P» © 


inted, with the Briftol, plenipotentia 
ä 24. Met at firſt wth many obſtruc. 
tions, through the duke of Mariborough and 
lord Townſend, 55. Inſtructions ſent to them 
from the miniſtry, 143. The terms they were 
directed to demand for the ſeveral allies, 146. 
Thoſe required by Britain, 147. Further in- 
ſtructions, 154. Sent for hone, to concert 
8.2 matters 


ladies, 263. Her 
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iniſtry, 160. On his re- 


Jl 
. 
f 
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of a quarrel between Me/- 
. 201. A doubt arifing 
of their commiſſion, they ſent 
new powers, 207. After aſſum- 
character of ambaſſadors extraordinary, 
ill that time been only ſtyled pleni- 
concluded a general peace, 211. 
| of Strafford, influenced, for a 
conſiderable time, the court of Berlin, ii. 
216. Made Knight of the Garter, VII. u. 


FR 
+5 
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Struldbrugs (or Immortals). A particular deſcription 

of them, I. ii. 1 g 2 

Szyle. The true _ . 

pripcipal kinds of it, as improved mo- 

| n Lr the beſt and trueſt 

© ornament of it, VI. i. 38. 

Sacceſſon. The advocates for it inſiſt much on one 
argument of little weight, II. i. 73. The 
ion, whether the people of Ezgiand, con- 
vened by their own authority, have power to 
alter it, anſwered, 77. Of % 
by Steele rr 

de pleads for every ving a power o 

| 8 ſome branches of —— line, V. 

i. 27. Thought wrong policy to call in a foreign 

power to guarantee our 118. 
120, That of Hanover well ſecured by feveral 

That the legiſlature ſhould have 

I 7 uſeful towards 


Sun-beams, A project for ing them out of 
: . 166. Propoſals for a tax to 
be laid on them, III. i. 131. 8 
Sunderland (Robert Spencer earl of). In the reign 
of James II, turned Papiſt, and went through 
the forms of a Heretick converted, VIII. ii. 
245+ His offices in the ſtate, IX. it. 7. 
Sunderland (Charles earl of, ſon of Robert). 
His character, IX. i. 19. ; 
Superflition. What it is, II. ii. 168. Almoſt in- 


ible with trade, IX. ii. 154. 
£qvan (Mr.) Author of two doggrel verſes, and a 
wicked V. ii. 231. VII. i. 17. 
*roandingher (a town. in Ireland, famous for 
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iron). The derivation of its name, VIII. ii. 


3. IX. ii. 225, 
2 Propoſal for eſtabliſhing one, IX, 


Us 51. a 
Sweden. A ſwarm of Scorch pedlars got eſtabliſhed 
there, by being at firſt repreſented as con- 
temptible, and afterwards as formidable, VIII. 
i. 134. The liberty of that kingdom deſtroyed 
pas obedience; . 14. 


» Great-great-grandfather to the Dean, 
who ſeems never to have heard of this relation, 
See the Pedigree, prefixed to this Index. 

Swift (Mr. William, alſo rector of St. Andrews). 
Great-grandfather to the Dean, I. i. 2. See 


Pedigree. 
ö (Mr. Thomas, vicar of Goodrich), Grand- 
ather to the Dean, I. i. 2. xii. 277. His epitaph, 
ſee Pedigree. 
2 Godwin), Uncle to the Dean, I. i. 2. 
Pedigree. Some particulars of his famous 
iron works, IX. ii. 22 


Swift (Mr. Fonathan). 
3- See Pedigree. 


sn. Dean, I. i. 


Swift (Mrs. Jane). Siſter to the Dean, u hom ſhe 


diſobliged by marrying a tradeſman, IX. ii. 1 56. 
Though he would nerer confent to ſee her, Dr. 
Swift allowed her an annuity, which fe re- 
gularty received till her death, 74:4. 

Sift (Mr. Thomas, Rector of Puttenham)., In- 

ied whether the Dean had been able to 
withſtand the charms of Mrs. Fohn/or and 
Mrs. Dingley, I. i. 9. Aﬀected to be thought au- 
thor of the Tak of a Tub, VIII. ii. 1. C haplain 
to Sir W. Temple, IX. ii. 219. Extract of a 
letter of his, being a plan for a general biſtory of 
England, 231. See Pedigree. | 

Swift (Mr. Deane, grandſon to Godwin by the 
tole heireſs of admiral Deane). Recommended 
by the Dean to Mr. Pope, VI. ii. reg. His 

er, 156. The paternal eſtate in 22 b 
Hire in his pofleſſion, ibid. Has ſeveral works 
of = Charles Wogan in manuſcript, VIII. 
i, 118. 

Swirr, JONATHAN, deſcended from a younger 
branch of an ancient family in Yorkſhire, I. 
i. 1. 2 

1667. May. His father Jonathan (who, with four 

of his brothers, went to /reland, to prac- 
tiſe the law) died ; leaving bis widow 
(Abigail Erick, of Leicefter, to whom he 
* * about two years) one 
child *, regnant with another, 3. 
See Pedigree. 4 's 

Nov. 30. Jonathan born, feven months 
after his father's death, ibid. 


Aike that of extrafting pardon of fins from papal indulgences ; for which purpoſe as many (ſome one ſys) are 


neeeffary, as ſuow balls to heat an oven. B. 


+ Soon after the publication of we 14 1 his lordſhip was attacked by two or three writers of Memoirs of 


Dr. Sevift ; in Which, as each finds matter 


cenſure in his predeceffor, ſo all of them ate open to ſtill further cor- 


rettion:* Is it not ſtrange, that none of them ſhould take notice of Swif?'s inconfiftency with himſelf, in his narrative of 


bi owa family ? If in the Memoirs he left, publiſhed by his Kinſman, it appears his parents had no other —_— 
* 


* 
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Sw1FT. 
1668, Carried to Whitehaven, at a year old, by 
his nurſe, a native of that place, I. i. 3. 


D_—_ 4 7-* 
1670, His mother returned to Leicefter ; but the 
| ſon ſent ſoon after to /reland, and brought 


under the protection of his uncle 
win, acounſellor there, I. i. 3. 
1673. At fix years of age, ſent to ſchool at Al. 


4. 
1681, At about fourteen of age, admitted 

in the univerfity of Dublin, ibid. 
168 f. Denied his batchelor's degree there for 
inſufficiency ; but obtained it at length, 

ſpeciali gratis, ibid. | 
1686. Drew the firit ſketch of the Tale of a Tub, 
| ibid. 


1688. His uncle Godwin (to whoſe liberality he 
had been . indebted for his 
education) becoming lethargic, Suiſt came 
to Leicefler, to take advice from his mo- 
ther what courſe of life he ſhould pur- 
ſue; ſhe adviſed him to go to Sir Wilkam 
Temple, who immediately took him under 
his protection, 5. IX. ii. 1 56. 

1689. % . addrefies an ode to Sir William, 

« 1. 239. 

1690. Had the —— of converſing familiarly 
with king William at Sheen, who offered 
to make him a captain of harſe, and pro- 
bably * him ecclehaſtical prefer - 
ment, I. i. 5. 

1691. By the advice of his phyſicians, went to 

Trelaud, for his health, ihid. IX. ii. 


150. 

Feb. f 1. ing been returned ſeven weeks, 
aſſerts that he had, in that time, written 
on all manner of ſubjects, more than per- 
haps any other man in Zngland; 151. 


SWIFT, 


6g yrs yrs For pl 
1692. Tune 14. f eumdem at Oxford; 
and, Jah 5, took his maſter's degree there 
at the ſame time with his coufin Thomas, 
who was then of Baliol Colege, whilit our 
Author was at Hart Hell, I, i, 6. See 


Leicefler woman, which he with ſome 


Ad besten "the jvility he met with 
IC CIV | | 
Oxford, . ll. 1 3. | FE. F 


1693. Diſpatched by Sir Wiliam Temple to Ken- 
tan, to explain to the king the nature 

of the bill for ſhortening the duration of 
parliaments, 1 50. I, i. 5. | 

Reviſed the Tale of a Tub, and added the di- 


eſſions, 7 
1694. Thinking bimſelf neglected by his Patron 
(who offered, however, to make him 
his deputy as maſter of the rolls in Jre- 
2 went to /reland, and took orders, 
i101 
une 3. Wiſhed to have been chaplain to 
F the faftory at Liſbon, IX. ji. 1 * i 
Preſented by lord 2 to the prebend of 
Ki root; 2 was 2 by Sir 
William Temple to it, and return 
to him in England, 156. I. 1.7. 
1697. Wrote the Battle of the Books, in compli- 
ment to his friend and patron, whom he 
699. Sir # a N 4 Swift preſ 
I ir Milli emple dyi ; ented 
aa memorial 21 Plan: —— 
bim - 4s; L roar” tim to 
a Canterbury or minſter, 
bo „ COP 
Invited by the earl of Berkeley to go with 
im as chaplain and private ſe to. 
Trelaud; but turned out of the latter o 


— 1 
—— 


Sulpected of an intention to marry a to me room for one Bujh, ibid. 


but a dargbter and himſelf ; in Letter x L T, to Lord Belinghr:tr, in Mr. Pope's Works, vol. IX, he no leſs exprefily ſayss- 
he was © the vou, A ſon of a younger branch of a family not undiflinguiſhed in in its time. Whether it is in- 
accuracy only in expreflion, that he calls himſelf a younger jon, becauſe he had a fiſter born before him z or whether 
intended among his Engliſo friends to diſclaim his ,t, who had aftended him in marriage; I leave others to deter- 
mine. Men of genius, I know, are above regarding minute miſtakes; their very failings ab For wit, Thus, 1 re» 
member, the excellent Tranſlator of Cicero's Familiar Letters obſerves, that Sift has applied « d2ſoge in them, with 
wore humour, perhaps, than it wwas at firſt conceived, And yet half the application is founded on a falſe fact. In the 
Tale of 4 Tub, he ſays, ©* Cicero, writing to his friend Trebativs in England, with a caution, among other matters, to 
« beware of being cheated by our hackney-coachmen (who, it ſeems, in thoſe days, were as arrant raſcals as they are 
% now), has theſe very remarkable words, Eft quod gaudeas te in ifta loca wenifſe, nbi aliguid ſapere widerere.”” Ep, Fam. 
vii. 10. Would any one think now, that the very next words in Cicero-ſhew, that Trebatius did vom go into England 
And yet it follows, Wb bow much greater advantage <vould your noble talents have appeared, HAD YOU. GONE  into- 
Bz1iTAin i—ls it not equally firange, that ſo elegant a writer as the Author of the - Obſervations: on Led Orrery's 
Remarks ſhould exernplify the correct neſs of Stoiſt i ſtyle from as unlucky a paſſage as he could have ſelected? It is this : 
„How would it brighteo the character of the preſent and after-ages, if ſhe [the Queen] would exert her utmoſt authority 
© to inſtill ſome ſhare of thoſe virtues into her people, which they are too degenerate to learn, only from her example !”* 
vol, II. i. 119] With which ſeatence Dr. Delany is ſo enamoured, that ** whoever” (he ſays, addreſſing himſelf to 
Orrery) “ ſhall attempt to contract, or make it clearer, or more correft, will quickly ſubſcribe to your judgement 

« of Swift.” To Lord Orrery's judgement I will readily ſubſcribe; and yet will pretend to make his alas clearer, by 
removing the word oN L v to the end of it. As it ſtands now, it is ambiguous, and at firſt view you might think it fig» 
mified unleſs, ni; tos degenerate to learn unleſs from her example 5 oV then the concluſion of the ſentence would contra-- 


dict the beginning of it. Read then, which they are too degenerate is learn from ber exampie onLyY, B. 
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7509. Rejetel from being ing made dean of Derry * 
and preſented e che living of Laracer 
— | 


in, ibid. 
Wrote his ons for Old Age, VIII. 
i. 230. | 
N his refidence at Laracor, invited 
Jabs to Ireland, 9. See Stella. 


Berkeley, for the firſt time after his ſetile- 
99 1 27 
rote s and Diſfſentions of t 
Nobles and Commons in Athens and Rome, 
which he ſent very privately to the 


e 
1702. Hearing o is pam- 
X phlet had received, acknowledged himſelf 
to be the author; which introduced him 
to the familiar acquaintance of the lords 
Halifax and Somers, Bp. Burnet, and 
other great men, ibid. | 
3704. The Take of a Tub firlt publiſhed in London, 
Preface to vol. I. 


1708, In November, was in hopes of 
— to Yiema; but pro 
was di inted, to folicit the living of 
&. Nicholas +, Dublin, VII. ii. 8. 14. 
* planner that make VI. 
ui. 181. 
1709. Intended ueen Azne for a biſhopri 
wht; — — and 
che dutcheſs of Somerſer, I. i. 10. IV. i. 


ſe- 


borrigh. 
1710. Empowered by the primate of Freland to 
ſolicit te queen to 3 the clergy of 
; dreland ing twentiet 
.of their — an office — 


* The former liſe- writers 
made a right uſe of them? 


Nor does his Lordſhip 


9 The other, of which Swift ſolicited the livi 
in thoſe 


5d, if he | 


were collectors of materials for his late ingenious þ 
He obſerves, that Swift did not receive the livings of Laracer and Rat 
che 'deanry of Derry was given to another: therefore his non-7 
i bim. ſuppoſe it was. He does not ſay, that the Biſhop 
only that he feared it would be the conſequence of his volatile temper. © I have no ob jection to 
i I know him to be 2 ſprightly, ingenious young man: but, inſtead of refiding, I 
ing back wards and forwards to L-ndin; and therefore 1 
See Remarks, Letter III. p. 21. B. 

One is called St. Nicholas wirbin, that is, within the walls of 
called St, Nicholas wwithour, where he had been ſome years 


is 
principles of piety and right reſolutions he had 
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SWIFT, . 


in vain attempted before by two biſhops 

from plans I. i. 10. See 1 
1710, Got himſelf repreſented to Mr. Harley, to 
a whom his name was well known, as one 


Nagel by Kr. Harky with great kindnck 
ecei . 
ad ce, 1 . 


ually careſſed by both parties, VII. ii. 24. 

Requeſt by Mr. Harky to exert his pen A 
vindication of the new meaſures of go- 
vernment, VIII. i. 18. 

Became perſonally acquainted with the reſt 
of the miniſtry, who all courted and 
2 him with uncommon aſſiduity, 

« i. 10. 

Wrote the Examiners (No 13-45), from 

Nov. 10, 1708, to Faw 14, 1711, IV. 
ii. 193. VIII. i. 18. IX. ii. 147. 

From his great talents, became of ſuch im- 
portance, that many ſpeeches were made 
_ him in both houſes of parliamenc, 

i. 11. 

Refuſed to be chaplain to the lord treaſurer, 

that he might preſerve his independency, 


IX. i. 5. 

Never abſent from court, from "September of 
this year, till 1714, within two months 
of queen's death, about fix 

ADR = — i. 3. 1 

1711. ns to the archbi Dub- 
7 lin, for not ing on — Sue for 
the ſervice of the church, VII. i. 6c. 

Projefted a plan of an academy for im- 

1712. Wrote The Condu#t of the Allies, of which 
above eleven thouſand copies were ſold in 
two months, I. i. 12. | 

Publiſhed Remarks on the Barrier Treaty, as 
a ſupplement to The Conduf, &c. V. i. 
109. | 


But has he 

bbeggin till after 

efidence cos ld not, as Lord Orrery — — W 
wift wi 


intreat that he may be 
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Swityr. 

171 3. Wrote, at Windor, upon finiſhing the peace, 

N The Hiftory of the Four laft ears of the 
Queen, I. i. 12, VIII. ii. 126131, IX. 
i 


Ls dy ronnte# with the deny of Saint 
Patrick's, of which he immediately went to 
take poſſeſſion, I. i. 12. VIII. ii. 84. 
IX. i. 3. After being there only a fort- 
night *, returned to England (being 
— — it by a hundred letters), to 

our to reconcile the lords Boling- 
broke and Oxford; which he could not 
effet, VIII. ii. 126. IX. i. 3. 


Ten weeks before 1 death, re- 
tired to Wantage, in Bertſbire, 59. IX. 
i. 7. 

Wrote there Free Thoughts on the pre 
State of Affairs, the publication of which, 
upon ſome difference of opinion arifing 
between him and lord Bolingbroke, was 
delayed till the queen's death, and the 
copy remained in the hands of Mr. Bar- 
ber [from whom it came into the poſſeſ- 
fion of Mr. Faultrer}, I. i. 13. 

1714. Returned to his ſtation in Dubliz, where 
he remained twelve years without ſeeing 
England, IX. i. 7. 

1716. Married Miſs Johaſon, I. i. 19. See Stella. 

Bought a glebe for the vicarage of Lara- 
— VII. n. 92; at fifty years purchaſe, 

li. 76. 

1717. Wrote the Pha againſt taking off the Sacra- 
ON mental 7% in lieland, 16, Yf | 
1720. Began to er by the Iriſb as their 

. i. 22. 

In the winter of this year (as his kinſman 
Deane Swift with Ne ſuppoſes) 
finiſhed Gulliver's Travels, ibid. 

1721. Wrote the Propoſal for - the univerſal Uſe of 
Iriſh manufactures, &c. V. ii. 1. 

1724. Wrote the Drapier's Letters, 1.1. 22. 

rein 1727, Was ic London, when an offer 
was made him of ſettling among his 

friends within twelve miles of it, 24. 
Well received at court, VIII. ii. 267. 


Upon the news of Stella's fickneſs, re- 


turned to Ireland; and, on her recovery, 
to England again, I. i. 24. VI. ii. 117. 

Saw the pri Caroline twice in one week, 
by her own command, 118, 


„More probably fix weeks. See VII. ii, 86. VIII. i. 3. 


Swirr. | | ; 

1727. Propoſed to ſet out on a viſit to lord B 
broke in France; but was prevented by 
king's death, 125. I. i. 25. 

Kiſſed the hands of king George II, and 
his queen, on their ar bay throne; 
and was ſolicited by his friends to en- 
gage in ſeveral. ſchemes, but approved 
of none of them, 25. 

After Stella's death (which ha Jan. 
28, 1727), a recluſe and moroſe, 
and deſcribed himſelf in a Zatiz verſe, 
27. See Fertiginoſus. 

1729. Employed in reading over Baronius's An- 
nals; a probable reaſon for the report of 
his going through a voluminous courſe 
of ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, I. i. 21. 

1731. Wrote the Yerſes on bit own Death, oc- 
caſioned 


a maxim in Rochefoucault, 
III. ii. 25 


1733. The . of many of the principal 
inhabitants of Dublin, to nd him. 
againſt the inſults of Bettefworth, I. i. 

29. 43. | | 

1736. His popularity, VII. ii. 114. 

17 37. Received the freedom of = city of Corte 
in a filver box, VII. i. 222; and had 
before been complimented by the cor- 
ponent of Dalia with the freedom of 

t city, in a box ; and on that oc- 
caſion, deſcribed to the Jord mayor, c. 


his political principles ; and afferted his 
ſervices to the family, VIII. 
i. 198. 


1738. Met with great difficulties in his intended 
lan of an hoſpital, IX. ii. 185. 
A —_— lend 2000 l. on good ſecu- 
rity, 186. | x 
1741. Grew incapable of converſation, I. i. 30. 
1745. Ofob. 19. Died, in the 78th year of his 


age, 3L 
His will, VI. ii. 208. * 
Inſcription on his monument, 209. On a. 
column at Neale, in Irelaud, where annual 
feſtivals were inſtituted to his memory, 
VII. i. 212. On'a compartment of his 
monument in College Green, Dublin, with 
an epi occaſioned by it, under his. 
picture at Oxford, IX. ii. 231. 
Verſes on his birth-day, 192: 209. 
His character , by Dr. H. „ I. 
1. 32. * 
Raillery his talent, which was a bar to his, 
further preferment, VII. ii. 112. 8 
His peculiarly noble manner of mg. 
| ill. 


— 


+ Few charsQers could bave afforded fo great a variety of faults and beauties, Few men have been more known 
and admired, or. more envied and cenſured, than Dr. Swift, From the gifts of nature, he had great powers z and, from 
the imperſections of humanity, he had many failings. I always conſidered him as an abfira# and brief chronicle of tb 
times 3 no man being better acquainted with human nature, both in the higheſt and in the loweſt ſcenes of life. His 
friends and correſpondents were the greateſt and moſt eminent men of the age. The ſages of antiquity were often the 
companions of his cloſct 5 and although he induftriouſly avoided an, oſtentation of learning, and generally gr = 


— 
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dDill of fifty pounds ſent by Mr. Harley, afterwards genteelly apologized for his 
1. i. 13. | '- —- _» © own teſtineſs, $4—57+ Teſtified his 
His mumficence, 24. being author of fome particular poems, 
1 pannngs 1 bY 24. VIII. i. 13. 173. Refuſed to go to court, after queen 

| ir conſequences, VII. ii. 114. Anne's death, till ſent for ſeveral times, 

Preſerved his indeperidency even among the 68. 81. Hopes given him of \ ſettle- 
great, 13. ment in England, 82. 

Was a conſtant advocate for the Whigs, The ideas which appear in his writings 
under the Tory admitiiftration, VII. 11. are often coarſe, but never obſcene; 
ge. VIII. i. 200. ii. 80. A great ſupport rarely attended with thoſe doxble enten- 
to families, by lending them money abe i, which men of wit are too generally 

; without intereſt, i. 200. His account of apt to indulge themſelves in. See hir 
his own behaviour to the earl of Oxford, ork; throug 
n. 33. | : 

His eottictary and SwieTIana.—Mr. Wotton actually buſied himſelf 


correſpondence, prayers, 

ſermons. See Letters, Prayers, Sermons. to illuſtrate a work which he laboured to con- 
Received memorial preſents from ſeveral demn, adding force to a fatire pointed againſt 
A paper book, finely himſelf, as captives were tound to the chariot- 

„ with a polite epiſtle in verſe, wheel of the victor, and compelled to increaſe 

from Lord Orrery, IV. i. 176. A filver the pomp of his triumph, whom they had in 
ſtandiſh, with verſes, from Dr. Delary, vain attempted to defeat, I. i. ix. Satiriſts uſe 
177. A fouff-box, à writing-table, and the publick as pedants do a naughty boy ready 


two pictures, from general Hill, lady for diſcipline ; firſt expoſtulate, then 
Orkney, and the dutcteſs of Ormond, ii. plead the ty of the rod, and conclude 


11—16, A valuable ſereen from M. every period with a laſh, 19. Wits are like 

Pratt, 61. Reminded lord treaſurer of razors, which are moſt apt to cut thoſe ho 

the promiſe of his picture, 53. At that vſe them when they have their 12 ibid. 

lord's death, demanded the picture of The world ſooneſt provoked to praiſe by laſhes, 

his fon as d legacy, 57. Upbraided lord as men to love, 20. A pulpit of rotten wood 
Carteret, tor not anſwering his letter; but a double emblem of a Fanatic preacher, whoſe 
draw his materials from his own ftore ; yet his knowledge in the antient authors evidently appears, from the ſtrength of 
is ſentiments, and the claſſic correAneſs of bis ſtyle. Ossi. 
The character of his Life will appear like that of his Writings, They will both bear to be re-confidered and re- ex- 
amined with the utmoſt attention; and will always diſcover new beauties and excellencies upon every examination. 
They will bear to be confidered as the ſun, in which the brightneſs will hide the blemiſhes z and whenever petulance, 
I nce, pride, malice, malignity, or envy interpoſe, te cloud or fully his fame, I will take upon me to pronounce, that 
the eclipſe will not laſt long. No man ever deſerved better of any country than Swift did of his: a ſteady, perſevering, 
inflexible friend ; a wile, a watchful, and a faithfol counſellor, under many ſevere trials, and bitter perſecutions, to the 
manifeſt hazard both of his liberty and fortune !—He lived a blefling, be died a benefactot, and his name will ever live 
In hotour, to Frelend. _ Dzrany, 


4 


: 


hich guided his former patron. 3 5) wage which, however, in the event, ſerved only to convince him, 
was baniſhed to for life, and that all 
What would one of bis parts and wit do in ſuch a fitvation, but drop mankind as much as poſſible, eſ- 
tally the higher claſs of it, Which to a man of humour is naturally a reſtraint; where, at beſt, as he obſerves, the only 
difference is, to have two candles on the table inſtead of one? What, I ſay, would ſuch a one do, but cultivate an 
achuaintance with thoſe who were di 1 like bimſelf ? what, but write compliments on ladies, lampoons on men 
in power, fſatcaſms on human nature, trifle away life, between whim and reſentment, juſt as the bile aroſe or ſobfided ? 
He believe religion, enough to keep bim from vice; and, from a conſciouſneſs of his integrity, was leſs 
appearznces of virtue, or even decency, which is often the counterfeit of #. The parriot prin- 
ciple, which he had imbibed in queen Ame"; reign, lurked at the bottom cf his heart; which, as it was more active in 
thoſe thaw face, fomerimes rouzed him to defend the church, and Feland, his aſylum, againft any new incroach- 
ments. —View him now in his decline. Paſſions decay, and the lamp of life and teaſon grows dim. It is the fate of 
po geniuſes, who have ſecluded themſelves from the world, to Joſe their ſenſes in their old age; eſ- 
have worn them out in thought and application. Providence, perhaps, bas therefore ordained, that 
i of knowledge, ſhould be impaired; before the underſtanding, the repoſitory of it, is decayed ; 
the defects of the former the latter. Few of us are enough ſenfible how mach the conjugalrie, and 
ſeveral connexions which follow it; how much even domeftic troubles, when ſurmountable, are the phyfick 


el the ſoul; which, at the fame time that they quicken the ſenſes, preſerve them too. B. Xx" 
princrgat 
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principal qualifications are, his inward light and 
bis head full of maggots; and the two ditferent 
fates of whoſe writings are, to be burnt or 
worm eaten, 27. Wiſdom is a Fox, which, 
after long hunting. muſt be dg out at laſt, 30: a 
Cheeſe, which, by how much the richer, has the 
thicker and coarſer coat, and its magyots are 
the beſt ; or like a Sack-poſlet, in which the 
deeper you go, it is the ſweeter; or a Hen, 
whole cackling muſt be valued and conſidered, 
becauſe attended with an egg; or a Nut, 
which, unleſs choſen with judgement, may 
colt a tooth, and pay with nothing but a worm, 
ibid. A critick who reads only to cenſure, 
is as barbarous as a judge who ſhould reſolve 
ro hang all that came before him, 47. Cri- 
ticks improve writers, as the Nauplians learnt 
the art of pruning from an aſs's browſing their 
vines, 51. Like a ſpecies of aſſes, formed with 
horns, and replete with gall, 1574. Like a fer- 
pent in Iadia, found among the mountains 
where jewels grow; which has no teeth to 
bite ; bur its vomit, to which it is much addic- 
ted, corrupts every thing it touches, 52. A 
critick in youth will be a critick in old age; 
and, like a whore and an alderman, never 
changes his title or his nature, 53. Sets up 
with as little expence as a taylor, and with like 
tools and abilities; the taylor's hell being the 
type of a critick's common-place-book, and his 
wit and learning are held forth by the gooſe ; 
their <veapors are near of a ſize, and as many 
of the one ſpecies yo to make a man, as of the 
other to make a ſcholar, ibid. Their writings 
called che mirrours of learning, and, like the 
mirrours of the ancients, made of braſs, with- 


out mercury, $9 firſt reſult of a critick's 
E 


mind, like th ler's firſt aim, the ſureſt, 55: 
He is carried to the nobleſt writers by inſtinct, 
as a rat to the beſt cheeſe, or a waſp to the 
faireſt fruit, ibid. In the peruſal of a book, is 
like a dog at à feaſt, whoſe thoughts and 
ſtomach are ſet upon what the gueſts fling 
away, and conſequently ſnarls moiſt when there 
are feweſt bones, ibid. Some writers incloſe 
their digreſſions one in another, like a neſt of 
boxes, 68. Men in misfortune are like men 
inthe dark, to whom all colours are alike, 75. 


Diſputants are for the moſt part like unequal | 


ſcales, the gravity of one fide advancing the 
lightneſs of the other, 79. Digreſſions in a 
book are like foreign troops in a ſtate, which 
a the nation to want a heart and hands 
of it 

drive them into the moſt unfruitful corners, 
81. Some know books, as they do lords; 
learn their titles exactly, * th 1 of 
their acquaintance ; or by i ing the i 

by which the whole Nock % governed and 
turned, like fiſhes by the tail; that Slippery eel 

Vor. IX. Pax r II. | 


its own, and often ſubdue the natives, or 
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of ſcience being bell by it, 8 2. IX. ii. 65. Arts 
are in a flying march, and more calily ſubdued 
by attacking them in the rear ; and men catch 
— throw ing their wit on the poſteri- 
ors of a book, as boys do ſparrows with fling- 
ing ſalt upon their tails, I. 1, 82. The ſciences 
are found, like Hercu ess oxen, by tracing thetn 
backwards ; and old /ctences are unraveled, like 
old ſtockings, by beginning at the foot, 157. 
Cant and viſion are to the ear and eye what 
tickling is to the touch, 99. It is with human 
faculties as wich liquors, the lighteſt will be 
ever atthe top, 107. A faſhionable reader is like 
a fly, which, when driven from a honey-pot, 
will immediately, with very good appetite, 
alight and finiſh his meal on an excrement, 
125. Satire is a glaſs, wherein bebolders dif- 
cover body's face but their own, 132. 
Wit without knowledge is a ſort of cream, 
which gathers in the night to the top, and by 
a ſkilful hand may be ſoon whipped into a 
froth ; bur, once ſcummed away, what appears 
underneath will be fit for nothing but to te 
thrown to the hogs, ibid. Certain fartune - tellers 
in North America read a man's deſtiny by 
peeping into his breech, -180. The abſence of 
reaſon is uſually ſupplied by ſome quality fitted 
to increaſe our natural vices, as a troubled 
ſtream reflects the image of an ill- ſnapen body 
nt only larger, but more diſtorted, ii. 235. 
Writers of travels, like diction iry-makers, are 
ſunk into oblivion by the weight and bulk of 


_ thoſe who come laſt, and therefore lie upper- 


moſt, 281. Opinions, like taſhions, deſcend 
from thoſe of quality down to the vulgar, 
where they are dropped and vaniſh, II. r. 
82. A prime genius attempting to write a 
hiſtory in a language which in a few years 
will ſcarce be underſtood, is like employing 
an excellent ſtatuary to work upon mouldering 
ſtone, 196. In diſputes; as in armies, the 
weaker fide endeavour to make the enemy believe 
them ſtronger than they really are, 224. The 
Stoical ſcheme of ſupplying our wants by 
lopping off our deſires, is like cutting off our 
feet when we want ſhoes, 225. Ill company is 
like a dog, who dirts thoule moſt whom he 
loves beſt, 226. It is in men as in foils, 
where ſometimes is a vein of gold which the 
owner knows nothing of, ibid. To endeavour 
to work upon the vulgar with tine ſenſe, i: 
like attempting to hew blocks with- a- razor, 
ii. 266. Flowers of rhetorick in ſermons, like 
flowers in corn, pleaſant, but prejudicial, 171. 
Daſtardly men, like ſorry horſes,” have but 
juſt - mettle enough to be miſchievous, 1544. 
mu vanity of human lite yams a river, con- 

antl ing away, conſtantly coming in, 
172. 0 — Wee vid 3 pry Very 
but true, accounts of times paſt, 174. Human 
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- brotes, like other beaſts, are allured — aac 
appetities to their deſtruction, 175. Honour 
in a woman's mouth, like an oath in a gameſler's, 
ever moſt uſed as their truth is moſt queſti- 
oned, iid. He who marries becauſe he can- 
is like a man who, to rid 


of a few humour, wears a val bliſter, 
176. Praiſe is like am e; a little whitf 


men, or to glorify their father in heaven, 179. 
Epithets, when uſed in awe” Baagtnd to fill 
up a line, are like ſtepping-ſton placed in a 
wide kennel; or like a TH that ſup- 
a cripple ; or like a bridge that joins two 
pg like the elephants placed by geo- 
phers in Afric maps when they are a loſs 
Pn The landed gentle- 
men, upon whoſe credit the funds were rai! 
during the war, were in the condition ot a 
young heir, out of whoſe eſtate a ſcrivener re- 
eives halt the rent for intereſt, and bath a 
on the Whale, ii. 3. Lying is em- 
the moderns for the gaining ot power 
ing it, as well as reven theme 
felves for its loſs; as animals vie tame 
infruments to feed themſelves when hungry, 
and to bite thoſe that tread upon them, 8. 
The wings of Falichood, like thoſe of a flying 
fiſh, are of no uſe but when moiſt, 9. Truth's 
attempting to equal the rapid progreſs of Falſe- 
hood, s lle a man's thinking A wp re- 
partee when the diſcourſe is ch or a 
phyſician's finding out an infallible medicine 
after the patient is dead, 11. Great changes 
affect commonwealths, as thunder — liquors, 
by making the d fly up to the top, 71. 
The Whigs owe of chore wealth to wars and 
rerolutions, as the girl at Bartholomew fair gets 
2 penny by turning round with fwords in 
her band, 165, Changing a miniſtry is like 
repairing a building; a neceſſary work; but 
makes à duſt, and P 
hood, 1 The Whigs raiſe the ſpirits o 
their rink, recall their ſtragglets, and unite 
their numbers, by found and 1mpudenct ; as 
bees aſſemble and cling together at the noiſe of 
braſs, V. i. 6. An that puts words to- 
gether with regard to their cadence, not their 
meaning, is like à fellow that nailed up maps, 
me ſideling, others upſide down, the better 
to adjuit them to the pannels, 8. A writer 
with a weak head and corrupt beart is like a 
kircling jade, dull, and yet vicious, 17. After 
ren glorious campaigns, England (like the fick 
man) was juſt expiring with all forts of good 
ſymptoms, 63. England, imporeriſhed by an 
expenſive war, will have the comfort of _ 
a leu rags hung up in B fminfer-bal; 


8 


| pretends love, but courts for 
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of boaſting, as beggars do, that their grand- 
fathers — rich and great, 99. This king- 
— dieted its own healthy _—_ 
umpti ing it with phyſick i 

* 2 Dutch —— to themſelves 
part of the king of Spain's dominions, for 
whom they fought, and calling him to guaran- 
tee the treaty, is like the foldier who robbed 
the farmer of his poultry, and made him wait at 
table, 120. With all its ſucceſſes, Zzglard will 
be like the duke, who loſt moſt of his winning 
at the groom-porter's by a ſharper who ſwept it 
away into his hat, 122. Biſhop Burnets alarms 


about Popery are, like the watchman's thumps 


at your door, a proof that your door is tait, 
not that thieves are breaking in, 176. Taking 
off the teſt in freland to make it go down the 
better in England, is like giving a new medi- 
cine to a dog before it is preſcribed to a hu- 
man creature, 200; and was as ill policy as 
cutting down in a garden the only hedge 
which ſhelters from the North, VIII. i. 130. 
The Diiſenters attending the bill againſt the 
clergy in a kind of triumph, are like the man, 
who, being kicked down ſtairs, comforted him- 
ſelf with ſeeing his friend kicked down after 
him, V. ii. 209. The Engliſh cram one ſylla- 
ble, and cut off the reſt, as the owl fattened 
her mice after ſhe had bit off their legs to preveat 
their running away, VI. i. 37. Objefting to 
the Chriſtian religion on account of any 
article which appears not ble to our own 
corrupted reaſon, is as wile as if a man, who 
diſlikes one law of his country, ſhould deter- 
mine to obey no law at all, 170. A copy of 
verſes kept in a cabinet, and ſhewn to few, is, 
Bke a virgin, much ſought after and admired; 
but, when publiſhed, hke a common whore, 
whom any may purchaſe for half a crown, 
11. 179. Eloquence, ſmooth and cutting, is 
like a razor whetted with oil, 181, Men of 
great parts are apt to deviate by the quickneſs 
of their imagination; as a penknife, by its 
ſharpaeſs, ſel divides paper in a direct line; 
whereas an ivory knife with a blunt edge never 
fails to cut it even, ih. Jealouſy, bke fire, 
may ſhrivel up horns, but makes them ſtink, 
182, >» ts. wee having wings faſtened to 
it, is an emblem of a footman's hat, which 
ſhould fly off to every body, ibid. A man who 
11 is like a 
uggler, who conjures away your ſhilling, and 
—_ ſomething — aps the — ibid. 
A poor man, being asked how he did, faid, he 
was bke a waſh-ball, always in decay, 183. 
A lady, who had gallantries and feveral chil- 
dren, told her huſband, he was like the azfere 
man, who ** reaped where he did not fow,” 
ibid. The ſpleen is, like an oyſter, to be re- 
moved by taking ſteel inwardly, 185. The rich 
are, in troubleſome times, often of no uſe but 
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to be plundered, like ſome ſort of birds, who 
are good for nothing but their feathers, VII. 
i. 15. Religion, like all other things, is ſooneſt 
t out of countenance by being ridiculed, 39. 
The rapid venom ſprinkled over ſome paliry 
blications, like the dying impotent bite of a 
trodden benumbed ſnake, may be nauſeous and 
offenſive, but cannot be very dangerous, 45. 
Plying an infipid worthleſs tract with grave and 
learned anſwers, is like flinging a mountain up- 
on a worm, which, inſtead of being bruiſed, by 
its littleneſs lodgeth under it unhurt, 46. Rail- 
lery, the ſineſt part of converſation, is frequent- 
ly perverted to repartee, as an expenſive faſhion 
always produces ſome paltry imitation, 182. The 
Dean's aſſociating 1ndi r with all 
ies occaſioned his being uſed like the ſober 
man with all with the drunken face; he had the 
ſcandal of the vice, without the ſatisfaction, 
ii. 19. Miniſters ap give themſelves the 
trouble of recording ite important parts of their 
own adminiſtration; like bop maſters 7 2 
u ow, deſpiſing thoſe motions whi 
K — — with wonder and de- 
light, VIII. i. 2. Great breaches in government 
ale like vices in a man, which ſeldom et but 
with himſelf, 80. When a miniſter grows 
enormouſly rich, the publick is proportiona- 
bly poor ; as, in a private family, the ſteward 
always thrives the faſteſt, when the lord is 
running out, 116, In Hood's halipence, the 
nation did not diſcover the ſerpent in the 
braſs, but were ready to offer incenſe to it, 
167. Some ale-ſellers, when they have got 
a vogue for their liquor, think their credit will 
put off the wo. it they can buy, till their cu{- 
tomers forſake them; as the drapers, in a 
general mourning, dye black their old damaged 
goods, fell them at double rates, and then 
complain that they are ready to ſtarve by the 
continuance of the mourning, 182. General 
methods laid down for improving the trade of 
Treland, as abſurd as if an empinck, knowing 
that exerciſe promoted health, ſhould preſcribe 
to his patient in the gout to walk ten miles, 
190. Women revel on Indian poiſons, as ſtar- 
lings grow fat with benbane, 75:4, The private 
virtues of a courtier, for want of room and 
time to operate, are (like old cloaths) laid ap in 
a cheſt, againſt a reverſe of fortune; but (like 
them) unleſs ſometimes turned and aired, are 
apt to be tarniſhed or motheaten, 246. Swift 
cured of loving England, as the fellow was of 
his ague, by geting himſelf whipt through 
the town, it. 42. * _ —_— a — 
of ſharpers amo neſt gentlemen, w 
think they — lay, and are bubbled of 
their money, 267. inviting of indigent 


foreigners into England, without having lands 
to give them, is putting them in the fituarion 
of children dropped at the doors of private 
ſons, who become à burthen to the pa iſh, 
. i. 123. The nation no otherwiſe richer 
by ſuch an importation than a man can be faid 
to be fatter by a wen, which intercepts” the 
nouriſhment that ſhould ditfuſe itſelf throu 
the whole body, i. As wounds of the body 
which bleed inwardly are the moſt fatal to it, 
ſo, in repentance, thoſe of the mind are moſt 
deſtructive to the body of fin, ii. 23. To en- 
in a Bank, that has neither act of par- 
ment, charter, nor lands to ſupport it, is like 
ſending a ſhip to ſea without bottom, 51+ 
way the ſmalleſt quantity of Religion, 
ike a fingle drop of mal: -I quor in Ton 
will muddy and diſcompoſe the brighteſt ge- 
nius, 60. Philoſophy, and other parts of 
Learning, as ary to a good Poet, as a 
knowledge of the theory of Light to a Painter, 
64. Flowers of wit ſhould ſpring, as thoſe in 
a garden do, from their own root and ſtem, 
without foreign afliſtance, 65. Barren Wits 
take in the thoughts of others, in order to draw 
forth their own, as dry pumps will not play till 
water is thrown into them, #id. Abilracts,. 
Abridgements, &c, have the ſame uſe as burn- 
ing lafſes ; they collect the diffuſed rays of wit 
arning in Authors, and make them point 
with warmth and quickneſs upon the Reader's 
eg 66. Authors are to be uſed like 
lobſters ; you muſt look for the beſt meat in 
their tails, and lay the bodies back again in the 
diſh, ibid. A good poem may be tried like a 
ſound pipkin; if it rings well upon the knuckle, 
it is without flaw, 67. A wiſe man makes eren 
his diverſions an improvement to him; like 
the ini. table management of the bee, which 
does the whole buſineſs of life at once, and at 
the ſame time both feeds, and works, and di- 
verts itſelf, 69. An Author, like a limbeck, 
will yield the better tor having a rag about him, 
71, See Bon Mots, and 8 on Vario 
Subjefts, y 


T. 


Tacking (a practice of uniting a money bill to 
of a ditferent nature, whic nay 5 be otherwi 
got through both houſes). A favourite ex- 
pedient among the Tories, IX. i. 150. Re- 
marks on that practice, 133. 

Tale of a Tub“, I. i. 23. Yeltaires opinion of it, 
IX. ii. 39. A parſon-couſin of the Dean's 
affected to be thought the author of it, 219. 

Some ſingular remarks on it, by the author of 


The Tale of Tub is a ſort of Hudibras in proſe, but quite an original; and hath all the merit of Rabelais, without 
any of his weaknefſes, There is throughout the whole a mighty fund of good ſenſe, a ſtrong glow of true wit and maſ- 
culine ſatire, accompanied with a kind of humour ſs fingularly pleaſant, that no Cynick can avoid ſmiling who reads it. 


Tt t2 A Critical 
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A Critical and Philoſophical into the 
' Cauſes of Prodigies and Miracles, 227. The 

1 Whig has the fame opinion of it, 


+ 228. The oppolite ſentiments of the ingenious 
Dr. Browne, 229. | 
Tafte. The eracy of it in a meaſure 


owing to the prejudice of parties, IV. ii. 37. 

Tatlers Ay Dr. Szvift), VI. i. 24—39, IX. ii. 
109—143. Some pointed out, which he has 
diſclaimed, 14 3. 

Tar. A remark of a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms 
concerning them, V. ii. 174. The annual amount 
of thoſe upon the land and malt, 15 97. The 
confequence of mortgaging either of them, 101. 
Thoſe on luxury, 2 univerſally allowed 
to be the moſt equitable and beneficial, have 
a contrary effect in Ireland VIII. i. 141- The 
tax laid on daily and weekly papers produced an 
eſſect quite contrary to what it was intended to 
promote, IX. i. 134. 

Taylors. A fort of idols, who create men by a 
kind of manufactory operation, I. i. 36. 

2 (Sir William), An ode addreſſed to him, 
IV. i. 239. Preface to the Third part of bis 
Miſcellanea, IX. ii. 5. To the Third Part of his 
Memoirs, 7. A principal perion in the Treaty 

Nimeguen, 9. . Burnt he Firſt Part of his 

Memoirs, 10. ication and Preface to the Firſt 
Part of his Letters, 12, 13. Lord Cheferfield"s 
opinion of them, 14. "The Engiih tongue 
advanced by him to very great perfection, 
15. Preface to the Second Part of his Letters, 
17. A character of Sir V. T. 18. Takes 
Swift under his patronage, 1 56. Sends him to 
king Will:am, to explain the nature of a bill to 
limit the duration of parliaments, 150. Not 
fo zealous in promoting Dr. S:iff's intereſt, as 
might have beca expected, 1 54, 155. His plan 
for a Hiſtory of Eaglaud, 230. 

Te# AF. Tre defign of the Whigs to aboliſh it, 
and how that hopefol project miſcarried, IV. ii. 
59. Propoſed to be taken off in frelaud firit, V. 
1. 200. Preſbyterians joined with the Papiſts in 
getting it repealed under Janes the Second, 206. 
The repeal of it propoſed to put an end to 
all diſtinction, except that of Papills and Pro- 
reſtants, 213. The project fur repealing it, and 
yet leaving the name of an eſtabliſhment to the 
preſent national church, inconſiſtent and of bad 
con{equenc?, 220. Great numbers of Catholicks 
employed in offices till the teſt took place under 
king Charj's the Second, 240. The taking off 
the reſt in Irelaud, a means to have it taken 
off in England, VII. ii. 16. The neceſſity of 
impoſing a teſt, VIII. i. 133. When the act 
paſſed, an inconſiderable number ref uſed to 
quality themſelves, 134. Were the act repealed, 
erery ſubdiviſion of ſects would pretend to have 


their hace of employments, 135. 


e « Whe Virtue and the Church alike diſowns; | 
« Thanks that bet words, and this but bricks and ſtones.“ 
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Thales, the founder of the Ionic ſeft. His barbarous 
anſwer to a queſtion in morality, VIII, i. 214. 
Theſeus. The firſt who civilized dle Grecians, and 

eſtabliſhed the popular ſtate in Athens, II. i. 16. 
Thieves. Returned from tranſportation, greater 
rogues than before, VI. i. 2. May be eaſily 
known in the day-time by their looks, 4. Re- 


ceive but a ſmall portion of the value of what 
ſteal, ibid. ir midnight revels, g. 


Thiftles. Why placed in the collar of the order, 
inſtead of roſes, I. i. 19. 

Thomſon. In blank verſe excelled his cotem ies, 
yet his Seaſoas not admired by Sift, VIL ii. 


113. 
Thoughts on Free- thinking, IX. ii. 48. 
Thoughts on Religion, VIII. i. 202. 
Thoughts on various Subjets (by Swift), II. i. 122. 
(by Pope), ii. 166. 
Tune (T homas, eſq.) His aſſaſſination, VII. ii. 
195. IX it. 215. | 
ra (Mr). Founds loyalty upon politeneſs, VL 


i. 78. 

Tideom (colonel). A ſtory of him, V. ii. 198, 

Tim and the Fables. A poem, printed in one ef the 
Tatelligencers, IV. i. 224. 

Time. Triumphed over, in theſe latter by the 
Grub-fireet writers, I. i. 28. The only preacher 
liſtened to, H. i. 222. The Power of Time, a 


poem, IV. 1. 118. 

Tindal * (the ſuppoſed author of The Rights of 
the Chriftian Burch, &c.). Remarks on his 
book, VII. i. 43—89. 

Tithes. The miſapplying them to ſecular — 
an act of ityuſtice, V. i. 158. Paid wi great 
diſadvantage in Ireland, 248. ii. 200. Impoſſi- 
ble for the moſt ill minded clergyman to cheat 
in his tithe, though he is liable to be cheated 
by every cottager, i. 2 50. Tithe of flax made 
very eaſy to the farmer by the clergy's indul- 
gence, 253. 258. The clergy's right to them 
an older title than any man has to his eſtate, 
VII. i. 68. = 

Titles of Honowr, Means by which they are often. 
procured, I. ii. 188. 

Titus 2 Made a privy counſellor by king 

ames II, for having red in parliament that 
e was a Papiſt, IV. ii. 132. 

Toland., His invitation to Di/mal, to dine with the 
Calves Head Club, VIII. ii. 230. 

Toleratien. Preſſed for by the Whigs and Panaticks, 
though denied'by them to others, IV. ii. 112. 
Torcy (Monſ. de). His negotiations in 1709 in- 
effectual, through the obſtinacy of ſome of the 
allies, IX. i. 47. His opinion of the great con- 
ſequence of the Brit; troope, 187. On the 
obllinacy of the Dutch, would have perſuaded 
the queen to join the French, in CC 

them to a peace, i5i4. Was the firſt who mov 
his malter to apply for a peace, 203. In the 


Pops, Imitations of Horace, Book I. Ep. vi» 
whole 
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whole of his proceedings with our miniſters, 
ated. with the utmoſt Sk and integrity, 


„ | 
Tories, Chiefly brought about the Revolution, 
though the Whigs afterwards claimed the merit 
of it, IV. 1i. 4. 147. The bulk of the landed 
men in England generally of them, 72. Did 
not put their reſentments in balance with the 
ſafety of the nation, when the Whig party was 
at helm, 74. What paflive obedience, as 
profeſſed and 2 by them, 125. Whether 
they or the Whigs, conſidered as a „are 
moſt to be feared by a prince, 137. ir 
[ESE with reſpect to government, 140. 
ith reſpect to the church ſufficiently known, 
ibid, The topicks of reproach which they 
and the Whigs liberally beſtow on each other, 
159. The original and application of the 
cant-words Whig and Tory, 182—187, Were 
the greateſt oppoſers of the proceedings of kin 
Lane the Second, V. i. 157. Charged wit 
ng ready to leap-into-Popery, 162. All ſ 
to be Jacobites, and conſequently Papilts 
{a their hearts, VI. i. 79. Their x 
oppoſed to thoſe of the Whigs, IX. i. 12. 
Tories and Whigs born with a natural antipathy 
to each other, and engage, when they meet, as 
naturally as the elephant and the rhinoceros, ii. 
145. See Miniſtry, Whigs. 
Toulon. The deſign of taking it, ſcandalouſly re- 
vealed, V. i. 78. Not diſcloſed by the clerk of 
a certain. great man, as affirmed,. 1 2 3. 
Townſend (lord viſcount). Ambaſſador extraordi- 
nary to-ſertle the Barrier treaty, III. i. 26. V. i. 
124. Which afterwards fat heavy on his ſpirits, 
IX. i. 34. Declared by the commons an 
enemy to his queen and country, 104. 121. 
Tragedies, Why more- frequented by the ladies 
than comedies, IL ii. 1799, Human lite is at 
beſt but.a tragedy, VI. ii. 126. 129. 
Transformation of Scxes, The happy etfects of it, 
II. it. 151. 
Tranſulfantiation, The doctrine of it ridiculed, 
I. i. 63. 
2 3 Oſten tedious and trifling, I. ii. 79. 
A young traveller juſt returned home often 
the worſt · bred perſon in company, VII. ii. 


122. 
Traulus, A Poem, IV. i. 122. See VIII. ii. 216, 
Treaty. See Barrier, Munſter, Paitition, and 

Ryfwact. : 

Tribuia, What the bulk of the people in that 
kingdom, I. ii. 178. 

Trinity. When and why the term was inven'ed, 
VI. i, 170. It the myitery of it, or ſome 
other mytieries of our religion, were revealed 
ro us, we ſhould, without faculties ſuperior to 
thoſe we at preſent enjoy, be unable to com- 

rehend them, 175. No miracle mentioned 
in ſcripture, wh ch is not as much contrary 


to realon as this doctrine, 170. The authors 


who have written 1 inſt the 

ue oregon — — ES. 

178. 2 | 
Truth, Fiction has a great advantage over it, I. 


1. 99. 
Tully, On what he laid the ſtreſs of his oratory, 
IL ii. 7. Greatly excelled by Demoſthenes as an 
orator, 8. 
Turf. The iriſh practice of cutting it deſtructi ve 
to their lands and cattle, V. "a 144. 
2 * Strict obſervers of religious worſhip, 
i. 96. 
bs Much wanted in Jreland, VIII. i. 
193. 
Tutors, The entertaining thoſe of the Frech. 
* in noble families a pernicious cuſtom, 
„ Ie 35. 
Tyranny, The ſenſe of the word in the moſt 
ancient Greek authors, II. i. 10. | 


V. 


Vacuum. How the diſpute among che philoſo- 
phers concerning it may be determined, II. 


1. 142. 

Vanbrugh (Sir John). Verſes on his houſe, III. 
ii. 64. Criticiſed by Mr. Horace Walpole, IX. 
ii. 226; who, perhaps, was not aware that 
Dr. Swift had handſomely apologized for his; 
railleny of FYanbrugh, ibid. 


Vanhomrigh (Miſs). Some account of her family, | 


Li- 15. Dr. Swift inſenſibly became a kind ot 
preceptor to the two young ladies, particularly 
the eldeſt, who ventured to make him a pro- 
—— of marriage, which, as he could not in 


nour accept, he dcclined, though without , 


aſſigning any other engagement as a reaſon, 

16. As he could not, however, retuſe her with- 
any grace, he put her off without an abſolute 

denial, and in that ſituatioa wrote Cadenus and” 
Vaneſſa, to compliment and railly her, and to 
apologize for his conduct, i#:4, On the death 
of their mother, the two young ladies, being 
involved in pecuniary difficulties, followed tlie 
Dean into Ireland, ibid. Where they preſerved. 


their reputation and their friends, being viſited- 
by many reſyectable perſons.of both ſexes, 19.. - 
And by Dr. Sw#/ft, in the character * 


ceptor, till 1216, when he married Mrs. Jobn- 
ſon, ibid. After $:vifl's marriage, he was an 
advocate for Mr. Dean Winter, a proſeſſed 
admirer of Fanrſſa,. whoſe propofals were 
immediately rejected, 20. Adirelled allo by 
Dr. Price, afterwards archbithop of Caſbril, ibi. 
Her ſiſter: dying, ſhe retired to Sel{5ridge, about 
twelve miles | fa Dublin; whence ſhe con-- 
ſtantly correſponded with the Dean by letter, 
{til] preſſing kim to marry her, who anſwered 
her with raillery, but avoided an abſolute 
deual, 14:4 At. lengih, in 1723, J angſ with. 
great 
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great ardour and tenderneſs inſiſting on his 
poſitive and immediate acceptance or refuſal of 
her as a wife, his anſwer, which he delivered 
with his own hand in a very extraordia: 
manner, communicated the fatal ſecret, whic 
luded all her hopes, and accounted for 


is former conduct, an event ſhe ſurvived but 


a few weeks, iid. Reflections on her melan- 
choly fate, 254. Her character vindicated *, 5d. 
Her directing the publication of Cadenns and 
Yaneſſa a proof that, in her ſenſe of the verſes, 
none of them implied a fact which would 
diſhonour her memory, 21. Thoſe verſes 
publiſked by her executors, though they ſup- 
the lette s ſhe received from Dr. Sti, 
thid, A rebus, by Faneſſa, on the Dean's 
name, IV. i. 316. His anſwer, 317. Two 
Odes aſcribed to her, IX. ii. 195, 196. 
Fang. A mark of humility rather * pride, 
II. i. 228, Is always in proportion to a man's 
underſtanding, ii. 167. No other vic* or folly 
requires ſo much nicety and ſkill ro manage, 
nor is any one fo contemptible when ill ma- 
naged, ii. 181. 1 
awghan (Mr.). Author of a very unintelligi 
treatiſe, called Anthropo/ophia Theomagica, I. 
1. 70. 


rice. Whence the ariſtocracy there in a de- 
clining ſtatc, II. i. 68. 

Fere Beauclerk), IX. ii. 222. 

Herres. His impeachment and character, IV. ii. 


12 the more ex- 


U. 207, 

ces. More or les pernicious, r 
ſtations of thoſe who poſſeſs them, IV. ii. 
106, What a ſufficient latitude for vice, V. 
1. 131. 

Villain. No imjurious term in the old fignification 
of it, V. ü. 122. 

Fillainage, The aboliſhing of it a addition 
to the power of the commons, II. i. 45. 

um (Marſhal De). The advantage made by 
— general of the deſertion o# the allies, 

. i. 86. 
Nolan (madam). A profeſſed bigh-fyer, V. 182. 


* Vaonefſe, growing by degrees 


her paſſion for him; but at the ſame time apologizes for 
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Virgil An inſtance of ref id to him, VIII. 
. Ot his merit — IX. ii. 123. 

Firginia. A project for making Sus Biſhop of 
it. IX. ii. 280. 

Firtue, In old age, is a facrifice to God of the 
devil's leavings, II. ii. 169. Though thoſe 
poſſeſſed of ir ſometimes accidentally make their 
way to preferment ; yet the world fo corrupted, 
that no man can reaſonably hope to be re- 
warded in it merely on account of his virtue, 
VI. i. 195. A happy genius ſeldom withour 
ſome bent towards it, « Ut, 114. 

Fitellizs, A time wherein he appeared con- 
temptible, VIII. ii. 243. | 

Union of England with Scodland, Verſes faid to 
be written on it, IV. i. 283. A ſtory of a 
Scythian 1 u. 42. Overtures 
made towards it by king James I, rejected with 
contempt by the Eg, V. i. 23. Of no 
advantage to the Engliſh, ibid. Propoſals for it 
revived in king Wi#fiam's reign, but oppoſed, 
ibid. How 2 neceflary, ibid. Lord 
Somers's ſentiments on it, VIII. i. 8. 

Univerſe. Compared to a ſuit of cloaths, I. i. 37. 
Wind the firſt principle whence it was pri 
duced, and into which it will be at laſt re» 
ſolved, 85. 

Univerfities, The ill eſſects of ſtrit diſcipline in 
them, II. by 10 * ra abſurd innovations 

into the ; guage, through the 
folly of ſome of their young . 189. 
Scheme of education at them, by the author of 
The Crit, V. 1. 10. 

PYoiture, His irony admirable, VIII. ii. 171. 
His proſe writings particularly 


173. | 

Folpone. The Earl of Godolphin meant by that 
name in Dr. SacbeverelF's ſermon, VIII. i, . 
IX. i. 19. 

Voltaire (M. dr). His remarks on Radelais, 
Swift, and Abbadie, IX. ii. 39. 

Votes. A collection of ſuch as the Whigs would 
paſs, IV. u. 78, 79. 

Upbolders. Reaſons offered by their company, 
2 — inſpection of drugs and medicines, 

1. i. 126. 127. 

Uſuria (John Bulls youngeſt daughter). Her cha- 
racter, III. i. 32. 

Uſurpation. One reaſon for keeping armies in 
pay, IV. ii. 44. 


in love with Decanes, breaks through the refiraints of female pride, and openly diſcloſes 


her conduct, from a maxim he had taught her, vis. that 


honourable intentions need not be aſhamed of being communicated : 


„That Virtue, pleas' d by being ſhewn, 
« Knows nothing which it dares not own ; 
„ Can make us, without fear, diſcloſe 


4 


Utrecht. 
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Utrecht (treaty of). The negociators of it par- 
ticularly careful ia confirming the P 
ſucceſſion, IX. i. 8. See Hiffory of the Four 
laft Years, paſſim. 

D Ueli, Marſhal (one of the French pleni- 

aries at Utrecht). Makes overtures for 


a ſeparate peace with Holland, VII. ii. 78. 


W. 


Walpole (Horatio). His opinion concerning the 
treaty of obey V. i. 94- 

Walpole (Sir Robert). Treaſurer of the navy 
in 1711, afterwards knight of the , and 
created earl of Orford, Feb. g, 74's II. i. 225. 
A fable — to him, . i, 166, A 
friend to Ireland, V. ii. 80. Made a ſpeech in 
the houſe of commons directly againſt the Dean 


by name, 114. IV. i. 11. Stoops to be 
defended by the vileſt fcribblers, whom he pays 
liberally, VI. ii. 117. His character, under 


the perſon of a prime miniſter in Japan, VIII. 

2 — Charged by Swift with — ii. 
69; to Mr. Gay in particular, 82. 93. 973 
and to Swift, 95, Propoſed in the houſe of 
commons a claule in an addreſs, of the ſame 
nature with that of the earl of Nottingham, 
IX. i. 39» Committed to The Tower, tor re- 
ceiving money on account of contracts for 
forage, 86. 

War. The uſual motives to it, I. ii. 232. None 
ſo furious as that from difference of opinion in 
things indifferent, iid, Maxims obſerved by 
all wife governments in it, IV. ii. 44—47- 
What the motives of thoſe who were ſo averſe 
to putting an end to it, 68. The juſtifiable 
motives to it, V. i. 49. The wars in which 
England hath been engaged fince the Conqueſt 
conſidered, 51. The ground and conduct of 
the firſt general war for ten years after the Re- 
volution, 53- After great expence of blood 
and treaſure, concluded with qt rang. to 
the empire and Holland, but none at ro 

England, ibid, Ground of the war declared 

by queen Anne, 55—57. Should have been 

carried on againſt Spain in The Weft-Indies, 65. 

The true motive-of it was the axgrandizing of 

a particular family, 85. 103. ks upon 

the Northern war, 106. nation almoſt 


ruined by a glorious war, 122. The yearly 


expence of the war, at its commencement in 
1702, IX. i. 108. Its progreſſional expence 
to 1711, ibid, Above ninetcen millions ex- 
pended by England more than its proportional 
quota, 114. A diſſertation on war, ii. 8. 
The greateſt of mankind love war better 

| Big. War neceſſary to eſtabliſk 


than „ ibi. 
fubortination, ibid. Is the uſual cure for cor» 


xuption in bodies politic, ibid. 


Warburton (Mr. Thomas). Recommended by Swift 
to the vicarage of Rathcool, and prebend of 

* ard, IX. ii. 87. 88 

(major general). 1 a oops 
victory over the French in 1708 ; for which he 
was thanked by the houſe of commons, and 
rexarded by the king of Pruſſia, III. i. 117. 

Whaley (Mr. Nathanael). Some particulars of his 
law ſuit, IX. ii. 221. 

Wharton (Thomas Wharton earl of, lord lieutenant 
of Ireland). His admirable talent for political 
lying, IV. ii. 10. A ſpeech againſt him, 
under the perſon of Yerres, 27. By a very 
fingular expedient, becomes a benefactor to the 
church, 62. His obſervation in the houſe of 
lords, upon their vote againſt with-- 
= reſtoring Spain to the houſe of Auſtria, 

oa 1. * 
IX. 1 31. His behaviour and character, 
VII. i. 188. 207. His adminiſtration in /relaud” 
reprehenſible, VIII. i. 16. IX. i. 20. 

Wharton (Mr. Henry). Taxed by biſhop Burner 
with ingratitude, for writing againſt him, V.. 
1. 154- His character vindicated, 180. 


Whigs. Neither they nor the Tories are to be: 
thought ſo well or ill of as they would per- 
ſuade the world of each other, II. i. 55. On 


what both they and the Tories have built their- 
ſcveral ſyſtems of political faith, 56. By what 
means might have procured and main- 
tained a majority among the clergy, 62. 
Should receive no marks of favour from the- 
crown but what they deſerve by a reformation,. 
212. Their ſentiments of the miniſtry 
concerning ſucceſſion in favour of the 

der, 214. Are dextrous at proofs ics, III. 
11.122, Their eavils at the queen's conduct 


to the miniſtry and parliament, IV. ii. 2 


the merit of the Revolution, though 
chiefly eſſected by the Tories, 4. Lan age 
of the Whig miniſters to the queen, 39. 
defigns againſt the church and monarchy, 
ibid. Their ſkill in political arithmetick dit 
played in their deeifions of elections, | ib, 
An inſtance of their refined generoſity and gra- 
titude, 40. Their pious zeal and care for. the 


church in ſeveral extraordinary inſtances, 58— 


62, Wherein they placed their b upon. 
the change of the miniſtry, 69. What we 
expected from them when in power, 76. As 
form of ſuch votes as they would pats in. 
parhament, 78, 79. Their reaſon tor ad · 
mitting a medley herd of ſectaries under their 
banner, 102, Never appeal to the people but 
when they have firſt poiſoned their under- 
ſtandings, 117. The body of them an «4g: 
mixture of mankind,. 124, Their charge of 
paſſive obedience what, 128. Whether they 
or the Tories, conſidered as a party, are mol 


ta be feared by a prince, 137. Have no great 


is pleaſantry on that occaſion, 


* 
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veneration for crowned heads, 138. Pre- 


4crring the monied to the landed intereſt an 


avowed maxim with them, 139. The crafty 
defign of their addreſs to the queen, not to 
content to a peace without reſtirution of Spa'n, 
157. The topicks of reproach beitowed b 
them and the Tories on each other, 159. 
ſummary account of them, i. They and 
the Diſſenters have the fame political faith, 
163. Would have brought in king James 
again, when diſobliged by king William, 164. 
Have a natural faculty ot bringing in pre- 
tenders, 165. The riſe and pragreſs of the 
diſtinction of Whig and Tory, 182—187. 
Public Spirit of the M his V. i. 1. The 
printer of it brought before the houſe of 
lords, VIII. ii. 32. Encourage the writers in 
their defence, without regard to merit, V. i. 3. 
Their three moſt eminent writers, "of Some 
of them engage in a plot to re king 
James, 12. Have, upon all occafions, a ected 
to allow the legiti of the pretender, 26. 
Df every hundred Atheiſts, Deiſts, Tc. 
ninety-nine are Whigs, 156. Find out Popery 
and the Pretender in every thing, 169. For 
what reaſon they have taken Atheiſts or Free- 
thinkers into their body, 195. The complete 
litical catechiſm of a Whig, 179. Hate the 
ories more than do — apiſts, 204. 
The Catholicks true ige, in the beſt and 
1 word, 236. The 
origin of the word, VIII. ii. 264. The names 
of them and Tories, upon the change of a 
miniſtry, change their meaning. See Min;/try, 


ries. 
N bimficals. A ſpecies of Tory, II. i. 207. 
N hien (Mr.). Foretells the — . diſſo- 


lution of the world, III. i. 180. 

Whitcomb (Dr.). Reaſons againſt his obtaining a 
diſpenſation to hold an extraordinary living with 
his fellowſhip, VIII. ii. 109. | 

TWhite Friars. Some particulars of that precinct, 

II. . 6. 

bigſbed (lord chief juſtice). Verſes on the motto 
on his coach, IV. i. 44. His conduct very 
diflerent from the dictate of his device or motto, 
V. ii. 112. 164. A ſhort character of him, 77 
His unjuſt proceedings againſt the author of 4 
Propoſal for wearing Iriſn Manwfafares, VIII. i. 
170. 200. 

Whores. The dangerous conſequences of fre- 
quenting their company, VI. i. 3. 

Wife. See Woman... 

William (the 8 Firſt introduced plea- 
dings in the French tongue, II. i. 184, 
William III. Invited over by thoſe who were true 
lovers of their country, — induced thereun- 
to by the neceſſity of the kingdom, IV. ii. 3, 4. 
A general; but, being unacquainted 
with naval affairs, neglected the intereſt of 

_ England at fea, V. I. 53. Got his death by 
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à fall from a horſe, VII. ii. 80. An inſtance, in 
which he made a very mean figure, VIII. ii. 
263. Remarkably profuſe in royal grants, en- 
dear ouring to ſtreugthen a new title by pur- 
chafing friends at the expence of all that it 
was in his power to diſpoſe of, IX. i. 132. 

Wilkamſon (Maſs David, a noted Corenanter). 
Eccapes being apprehended, by lady Cherrytree 
pong him to bed in woman's night-dreſs to 

er daughter, VII. i. 123. 

Wills. Two kinds of them, I. i. 42. Codicils 
annexed to them are of equal authority with 
the reſt, 43. The uſe made of theſe con- 
fiderations by the three brothers Peter, Martin, 
and Fact, ibid. Dr. S$vif?s laſt will, VI. ii. 
* vere ys of the teitator in them 
is chiefly regard the law, VII. i. 22 

Wind. The Nute bene the 2 was 
firſt produced, and into which it will at laſt be 
reſolved, I. i. 185. 

Windſor. A propheſy faid to be found buried in 
the Cloiſters there [a political alluſion to the 
reign of queen Arc], VII. ii. 1 50. | 

Wine. Gullever's reaſons for the uſe of it in Eng- 
land, I. ii. 249. Wine-merchants in Jreland, 
who have moſt of the preſent trade there, are 
the moſt fraudulent dealers, VIII. i. 139. Rea- 
ſons againſt laying an additional duty on wine 
in /reland, 174. 

Wiſdom. Several things enumerated, to which it 
is like, I. i. 30. Some take more care to hide 
it than their folly, II. i. 227. A great bleſſing, 
when applied to good purpoſes, VI. i. 189. 

* Wherein it conſiſts in the management of pub- 
lie affairs, VII. ii. 152. The wiſdom of the 
ancient Heathens not magnified in primitive 
times, VIII. i. 210. Chriſtian wi de- 
ſcribed, 211. 

Wiſhart (Sir James). His reception, when ſent 
—— _ to expoſtulate with The States, 

. 1. 76. | 

Wit. Nothing ſo tender as a modern piece of 
wit, I. i. 15. What the greateſt advantage of 
being thought to have it, II. ii. 170. A man 
poſleſſed of it not incapable of buſineſs, but 
above it, ibid. Why inoffenfire in a fool's 
company, 174. Whence it proceeds, accord- 
ing 40 Sr Richard Blackmore, III. i. P 54. _ 
mour the moſt uſeful and agreeable ſpecies of it, 
VI. i. 10. The Spaniards and /talians allowed to 
have the moſt wit of any nation in Europe, 11. 
Thou igion 
is RE to — IX. ii. 60. 

Wits. danger o venting profeſſed wi 
VII. ü. 185. Wher hep — — — 
in Great Britain, I. i. 14. In Ireland, IX. ii. 
78. Their dignity ſeldom ſufficiently ocn- 
_— — by themſelves or others, 79. 

. 13 0 : ” 


Migan (Chevalier). His character, and 
of wine to the Dean, VII. ii. 110. y of 


his 


gh a wit need not have religion, religion 
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his writings in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Deane 
Swift, VIII. ii. 118. 
Vomen. Have certain characteriſticks, which en- 
able them to form a truer judgement of human 
_ abilities than men, I. i. 184. Why a little wit 
is valued in them, II. i. 230. Take more pains 
to be fools than would ſerve to make them wiſe, 
ii. 46. Their ſex is but an introvened man, 
147. Why they are like riddles, 175. - Verles 
_ Intituled, 4 Gentle Echo on Woman, III. i. 179. 
The furniture of a woman's. mind, IV. i. 84. 
Wear the diſtinguiſhing marks of party in their 
dreſs, ii. 114. Under their prefent corruptions, 
ſeem ſent into the world for our ſins, to bethe 
deſtruction of ſocieties and kingdoms, VIII. i. 
190, Whether women of taſte for books, wit, 
and humour, are the beſt wives, in the preſent 
fituation of the world, 265. See Ladies. 
Mood, an Inſet, A poem fo called, IV. i. 67. 
Wood (William). His patent to coin 108,000 J. in 
copper, for the uſe of Ireland, V. ii. 14. The 
Dean preached a ſermon on that occaſion, VIII. 
i. 161, A ſhilling in his money worth little 
more than a penny, it. 267. V. ii. 15. A com- 
putation of the loſs to be ſuſtained by his coĩn- 
age, 43; and of the advantages to himſelf, 
44+ Vis Mr. 1 name and authority as 
a means to force his halfpence on the Vriſb, 
79. He and his advocates propoſe that the 
currency of his coin ſhould be enforced by 
proclamation, 118. A deſcription of his 
effigies, as led in proceſſion to the gallows , 
158. A letter to lord Carteret, concerning the 
kingdom's apprehenſion from the ruinous con- 
ſequences of the patent granted to Wood, VIII. 


u. 54+ 

Wool.” The manufacture of it exceeds above ten 
times the prime coſt, V. ii. 140. 

Words. A ſcheme for aboliſhing the uſe of them, 
I. ii. 172. In criminal cauſes, ſhould have the 
moſt favourable conſtruction, V. ii. 122. An 
index expurgatorius requiſite, to expunge all 
words and phraſes offenſive to good ſenſe, VI. 
1. 38. An error to 2 them as pronounced, 
ibid. 30, 71. Impoſſible for a man who is ig- 
norant of the force and compaſs of them, to 


urite either pertinently or intelligibly upon the 
moſt obvious ſubject, VII. i. * 
elocution ſpringeth from a barrennels of inven- 
tion and of words, 184. | 

World. Mr. Whifton's prediction ef che approach- 

ing diſſolution. of it, III. i. 180, _ 

Worms. A virthoſo ſolved all difficulties in 
philoſophy by them, VII. i. 53. - 

Wotton (Sir Henry). His ſtyle too courtly and un- 
intelligible, VI. i. 39. 

Wotton (Mr.). Acutely reckoned divinity and law 
among the branches of knowledge in which we 
excel the ancients, I. i. 70. The part he bore 
in = diſpute between the ancients and moderns, 
158, 

Wright (Sir Nathan, lord keeper from 1700 to 
1705). His character, IX. ii. 216. 


Writers, The number of them very far from being 


a nuiſance to our nation, I. i. 17. Two of the 
privileges common to. them mentioned, 18. 
The liberty of praifing themſelves warranted 
by a multitude of great examples, ibid. Some 
of them, knowing that nertles have the prero- 
gative of ſtinging, idly ſuppoſe all other ure 
muſt do fo, 19. Want of taſte and correftneſs, 
among writers in general, owing partly to 
ignorance, and partly to falſe refinements of 
— Engliſh language, VL i. 34. Political wri- 
ters are uſually very intelligible to inhabitants 
of the metropolis ; but leſs ſo in proportion to 
their readers diſtance from it, IX, 1. 10. 

Wyndham (Sir William), Adheres to lord Boling- 
broke, VIII. i. 52. 


1. 


Yahoos, Their form deſcribed, I. ii. 209. Hate 
one another more than any different ſpecies of 
animals, 247. Have a ſtrange diſpoſition to 
dirt and naſtineſs, 25 1. Are the molt unteach- 
able of all animals, chiefly from a reſtive, 
diſpoſition, 254. A debate, at a general aſſem- 
bly of the bums, about exterminating 
them, 259—261, 

Yahoo's Overthrow, A ſong, VIII. ii. 162, 


* This little tract is honoured by Lord Orrery with a fingular encomium : © I have ſaid ſo much in one of my former 
< letters of the cauſe which gave riſe to them [the Drapier i Letters], and of the effect which they had upon the nation, 
« that I need ſay no more in this place, than to recommend them to your peruſal, for the ſtyle and conduct of their man- 
ner : but, leſt they may appear too grave to ſo young a man, and one who is ſo little intereſted in the preſent, and 
« much leſs in the paſt affairs of Treland, you will find a paper at the end of them that will excite your *iſibility, or 
« am miſtaken.— The whole is a piece of ridicule too powerful for the ſtrongeſt gravity to withſtand.” Remarks, p. 
126, Now what at laſt is this merry-making machine? Why the Author deſcribes the ſeveral artificers attending 
W. Word (repreſented by a log of timber) to the gallows, and each of them expreſſing his reſentment in the terms of 
his calling: the cook will 4% bim; the bookſe!ler will turn over a new leaf with him; the taylor will fir on his 
fkirts. His Lordſhip then leads up the laugh, with ©} Riſum teneatis, amici ? If he did not, we ſhould wan: ſuch a note 
as the prudent Parſon put to the pathetic part of his funeral ſermon, Here pull out your bandkerchief, and weep. 
Every apprentice, who has not ſenſe enough to learn his art, is ſoon able to apply the terms of it to this kind of 
banter and ridicule. And though I blame not the Dr apie r for falling into it, as it was characteriſtie of the perſons he 
&eſcribes, and ſuited to the taſte of thoſe for whom he wrote, yet I own I am too phlegmatic to ſhake my ſides at it. B. 
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292 GENERAL INDEX. 
Young (Dr.). Verſes occafioned by reading his Z. 
His ſatires have N of ſharp rail- Zeal, Violent zeal for Truth hath an hundred to 


VII. ii. 113. reflected on one odds to be either Petulancy, Ambition, or 
ben, IX. * s ſentiments of 85 Pride, VIII. i. 202. 
Swift and his writings, extracted from one of Zeno. The ill which reſult from 
his lateſt compoſitions, 234- : his doctrine, that all crimes. are equal, VIII. i. 
Youth. Their education al worſe in - 


propor 21 
tion to the wealth and gra of their parents; Zinzeaderf (count). By direct orders from the Im- 


conſequently thoſe of the higheſt quality have 4 court, employs himſelf in creating divi- 
in general dle kal ſhare of i, I. H. 51, 2 ritain and The States, IX. i. 
174. 186. 199. 
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E. 


A. 


Acavenr. A political one eſtabliſhed by the 
king of France, vol. I. p. 257. 

Addiſon (Mr.). Secretary to the carl of Wharton in 
Ireland, 1. 22. An inſtance of his popularity, 
III. 23. His reſervedneis prevented Steele” ing 
an office intended for him by Dr. Swift, 31. 
His pride hurt, at being under obligations to 
Swift for aſſiſting Steele; ſolicits him for an 
office for Philips, 64. . Recommended by Dr, 
Swift to the miniftry, 96. 

Advice to the October Club. Finely written, but did 
not ſell, III. 289. 

Ague. A diſeaſe little known in Freland, III. 205. 

Aid (for marrying the king's eldeft daughter), 
levied, IV. 278. 

Alexandrine, IV. 167. 2 

Ambition. Not ſo ſtrong a paſſion in young men as 
love, I. 195. 

Anatomical Figures. A collection of them recom- 
mended to Swifts patronage, IV. 231, 

Angleſy (Jobn Anneſley earl of). — his death, the 
Tories loſt a great ſupporter, III. 8. 

Anne (queen). Her remark on a converſation with 
the duke of Marlborough, III. 74. Recommends 
to the parliament to take a method to prevent 
libels, Ge. I. 83. Her birth-day celebrated with 

at ſplendour and luxury, 150. Tells che lords 

er reaſons for parting with the lord treaſurer 
Oxford, 237. Mr. Ford's account of her laſt ill- 
neſs, 241. Her death, 245. Some obſervations 
reſpecting her, by Dr. Arbuthnot, 253. 

Anſelm (a L of great piety and learning). 
Promoted to the ſee of Canterbury by Viiliam 
Rufus, IV. 259. His diſpute with that king, on 
having made too fmall a preſent to him, ibid. 
Anſelm, tired out with or uſurpations, re- 
tired to Rome, 260. All his revenues ſeized by 
the king, and Anſelm remained in exile, ibid. 
Reſtored to his ſee by Henry the Firit, 272. His 
diſpute with that king, on the _ of inveſtiture, 
473. Which was compromiſed by the Pope, 274. 
His ſpirited remonſtrance to Henry, 286. His 
death and character, 277. | 

Arbuthnot (Dr.). His acquaintance with Swift 
commenced probably in 1711, III. 121. Some 
extempore verſes made by him, I. 217. Gives 


This Second Part is an Index to the Four Volumes of Literary Correſpondence; the Firf of them anſwering to the 


T 3 


Dr. Sit a ſhort account of à treaſonable pi 

called “A hiftory of the laſt invaſion of Scotland,” 
225, His humourous cenſure of -Whifton's pro- 
ject of the how 229. His - obſervations 
reſpecting the death of queen Anne, 253, En- 
comium on Dr. Sevift, 254. His humourous re- 
mark reſpecting Miſs Nelly Bennet, introduced 
by him to the French court, 288. Mentions a 
droll incident or two on the publication of Gulliuer 
Travels, 349. Makes ſome refle&ions reſpectin 
the ill luck of Mr. Gay, ii. 7. One motive — 
his particular care to ſave Mr. Gays life, 17. 
His 13 to Dr. Swift, for the eure of his 
firs of giddineſs, 36. Writes a very humourous 
treatiſe on the altercation of the -ancients, 41. 
His remark upon Curil the bookſeller, 92. His 
freedom with the eſt perſons, in defence of 

_— virtue, and religion, 93. Affecting and 

friendly letter, written in his neſs, and ſome few 
months before his death, to Dr. Swift, 124. Ac- 
count of his death, by Mr. Pulteney, 131. Dr. 
Hawhkeſwworth's reflexions on that ſubject, ibid. 
His character, III. 224. 

Argyle (John Campbell duke of). Tells Swift, his 
recommendatien will have more weight with him 
than that of all the 3 t er, III. 110. 

Armies. How raiſed and, paid in the feudal ages, III. 


263. 

Arran (earl of). Solicited by Dr. Swift to _ 
the claim made by the Ormond family to 
rectorial tithes of - Clonmel, II. 197. 

Afbburnham lady). Her death, with a ſhort cha- 
rafter of her, I. 136. 

Atterbury (biſhop). His conduct towards the earl 
of Oord, I. 252. Gives Dr. Stwift his advice 
and opinion, for his conduct in the diſpute be- 
tween him and his chapter, 268. 271. 

Attorney General. His opinion reſpecting writs of 
error in a criminal caſe, I. 300. | 

D' Aumont (duke). His houſe burnedtothe ground, 
wich the various "ſpeculations thereupon, I. 14% 
146, Thought to have been done through ma- 


lice, 1 


47. 
Authors. Should conſult their genius rather than 


intereſt, if they cannot reconcile them, II. 45. 


J 
Compoſing godly 
them in England, 83. 
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B. 


Farber. (Mr. John, lord-mayor of London) Ac- 
knowledges his. g 
and awhis requeſt makes Mr. Pilkington his —_— 
lain, IV. 27. Sends an original pifture of 
Dean to the uni verſity of Oxford, III. 228. 

Barber (Mrs.). Her poctical character, IV. 48. 

Barbar (carl). His letter to Dr. Swift, alluding 
to his propoſal for providing for the Iriſb poor, 
II. 22. His ſpeech about the penſion- bill greatly 
applauded, 26. Raillies Dr. Swift humourouſly 
upon his writings, as borrowed or ſtolen, 30; 
and fatirically the writers of the laſt and preſent 

„ 3x. More in the ſame ſtrain, upon the 
Dottor's way of living, recommending temperance 
and frugality to him, 46. His remark on 
COTPOrAatIOns, phyficians, and lawyers, 101. 
Raillies Dr. Swift, upon the courſe of employ- 
ment he was fallen into, 102. His opinion of 
the ſtate of Sans 169. Conduct towards his 

- tenants, 170. flections on the death of queen 
Caroline, ibis. Compariſon of Mr. Pope, ibid. 
His fine wood at Oahly deſcribed, IV. 42. His 
friendly indignation, on fecing an article in the 
news-papers of a gun being fired at Dr. Swift, 
IV. 110; whence he takes occaſion to expatiate 
on the extenſiveneſs of our Author's fame, ibid. 

Bayle (Monſ.). On what head he is uſually moſt 
prolix, IV. 309. 6 

Beaumont (Mr. Foſeph, merchant, of Trim). In- 

ventor of mathematical Sleaing Tables, of great 

uſe in the linen manufactory, III. 1. 4. 

Beggars Opera. 
Lord Cobham's reaſon why it ſhould have been 
printed in Italian together with the Engliſb, ibid. 
Other particulars reſpecting it, 10. A ſermon 

reached againſt it by Dr. Herring, 12. Re- 
Fearfal of the Foe of it ſtopped, by 
order from the lord chamberlain, 14. 

Berkeley (Charles. carl of). His letter to Dr. 
Swift, I. 5. The Dean (who had been former! 
his chaplain) invited to attend him in his Hal 
Hineſs, at Berkeley-Caftle; but could not go, 
III. 8. The earl died of a dropſy, 15. A Latin 
infcription on his monument, by Dr. Seit, I. 
46. Character of his ſon, 395: 

Bettefrworth (Mr.). How affected by a fatirical 
piece of Dr. Swift, II. 114. 

Bindon (Mr.). A celebrated painter, IV. 236. 

Bingley (lord). Beaten by miſtake, coming out of his 
own houſe, I. 248. 

Biſbopricks. The origin of their revenues, whilſt 
vacant, being claimed by the crown, IV. 258. 
Biſhops, How elected in the middle ages, IV. 274. 
' Thoſe of Offory and Killakie empowered to ſolicit 
the affair of the firſt fruits, &c. in Ireland, I. 28. 
" Wherefore worſe ſolicitors than other men for 
any but themſelves, 35. Mr. Palteney's remark 

on their political unity, II. 131. 
Bite. A new-faſhioned way af being witty, and the 
conſtant amuſement at court, and among great 
people, I. 2. 
Betingbroke (lord). Secretary of - ſtate at thirty; an 
employment which Sir Villiam Temple was ad- 
mired for having had offered to him at fifty, HI. 
43+ Gives Dr. Swift a ſhort account of himſelt 


t obligations ro Pr. Sit, 


The great fucceſs of it, II. 9. 
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after his fall, I. 274. Has permiſſion to ſtay in 
France, provided he retires from Paris, 277. 
His reflections on friendſhip, 290. See allo 
304. His paraphraſe of part of an epiſtle of 
Horace, 293. is remark on the rabble, 304. 
On Plato, 305. Ow riches, ibid. His cenſure of 
Cato, ibid. Deſcribes his improvements in his 
rural retreat, 307. Henry Guy's advice to him, 
10. Moral and critical remarks on Seneca and 
is writings, 311. Remarks reſpecting Mr. Prior, 
then lately deccaſed, 313. His ſentiments of the 
Free-thinkers, 326. What kind of Free-thinker 
be laboured to be, 327. Talks of a bulky volume, 
to be called Nees Gallice, 329. The manner 
in which he would wiſh to divide life, 357. His 
reflections on the too frequent conſequences of a 
liberal education, 360 On chronological inquiries, 
II. 56. His deſcription of the plan of Mr. 
Pope's Ethic Epiſtles, with ſome refleftions on 
the ſubject of them, 58. Makes ſome propoſals 
to Dr. Swift, reſpecting the exchange of his 
deanry of St. Patrick, for the rectory of Burfeld, 
in Berkfbire, 74. His judgement of Berkeley's and 
Delany's treatiſes, 76. Refleftions on ſome points 
of moral philoſophy, 121. Character of the earl 
of Oxford, ibid, His examination of a maxim 
among the ancients, 4 that a man of buſineſs 
« may talk of 223 ; a man who has none 
2 _ practiſe it,” ibid.—123. His judgement of 
Mr opc Moral Eſſays, 123. His courſe of life 
and ſtudies in France deſcribed by Mr. Pope, 171. 
Extract from his laſt will, 133. His character, 
III. 210. His firſt lady a deſcendant from the 
famous Jack of Newbury, 191. His ſecond 
lady's letter to Dr. Swift, in French, on the ſub- 
jet of Gulliver: Travels, and other matters, 
35 | 


3. 

Bolton (dean). His character, III. 32. 

Books. Compoſing godly books no recommendation 
in Exgland, II. 83. 

Bourbon (duke of). The magnificence of his ſtables 

at Chantilly, IV. 118. 

Boyer Abel). In the hands of a meſſenger, for 

abu ng the treaſurer and Dr. Swift, III. 229. 

Boyle (Mr. Henry). Removed from his office of ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, III. 8. 

Beyſe (Mr.). His book, of a ſcriptural biſhop, burut 
at Dublin, I. 68. 

Brevet. What the term means, I. 165. 

Bull. An Irifh one, II. 98. ; ; 

Burlington (Richard Boyle carl of). Sold, in one 
article, 9000. a year in Ireland, for 200,000. 
Se. Mind hat of oth 

Bufineſs. ing that o er le the grea 
mark of idleneſs, II. 102. tha 9 0 


CG. 


Cæſar (Julius). Wrote his Commentaries amidſt 
urry and fatigue, I. 67. 

Caroline (queen). To what ber death was owing, 
IV. 201. In her laſt illnefs, forgave her ſon, but 
refuſed to ſee him, ibid. 

Carte (Mr. Thomas). His hiſtorical purſuits, IV. 


174. 
Carteret (lord). A remark on him by Dr. Swift, 
II. 162. His anſwer to thoſe who aked him how 
he 
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he governed Ireland, 167. In what reſpect he 
afted a more popular part in the government of 
that kingdom than the duke of Dor/et, 190. ; 

Caſbell (Dr. Bolton archbiſhop. of). A maxim he 
learnt by converſing with politicians, II. 134. 
His account of king Cormack's chapel and bed- 
chamber, ibid. Remark on Sir James Ware's me- 
moirs of the archbiſhops of Caſbell, 147. 

Caflledurrow (lord). Some verſes addreſſed by him · 
to an old woman, II. 135. 

Chandos (James Bridges duke of). 
his marriage, II. 146. 


Charty. Why public charities are preferable to private, 
II. 8 


. 84. 

Charles XII (king of Sweden). Much eſteemed by 
Dr. Swift, IV. 253. 

Chefter (Ralph de Gernoniis earl of). Struck to the 

und by king Stephen, with a battle-axe, IV. 302. 
njurioufly impriſoned by that king, 308. 

Cheſterfield ( Philip Dormer earl of ). A merry ſaying 
of his, reſpecting king 2 the Second, II. 157. 

Cholmondeley (lord). Removed from his employment 
for 23 againſt the peace at a council, I. 178. 

Cicero (M. T.) ited from 


Remarks on 


An excellent ſentence ci 
his Offices, II. 156. 

Clancy (Dr. Michael). Studied phyſick; but, loſin 
his ſight, kept a Latin ſchool for his ſupport, IV. 
202, Wrote a comedy, called The Sharper ; the 

rincipal character of which was deſigned to re- 
eſent colonel Chartres, ibid. Swift's friendly 
preſent to Dr. Clancy, ibid. Acknowledged, 203. 

Clarendon (Edward Hyde earl of). Appointed envoy 
extraordinary to Hanover, I. 210. | 

Clergy of The whole body of them violent 
for the bill againſt occaſional conformity, I. 1. 

Clergy of Ireland. Application made in their behalf, 
— pecting the firſt fruits, &c. I. 28. Their livings 
in Ireland very ſmall, and of uncertain value, 
through the number of their impropriations, 33. 
Twentieth parts payable by them, wherein they 
conſiſt, 34. Several pay yearly to the crown a third 

rt, ſometimes half, of the real value of their 
Bein „ ibid. Archbiſhop Tillotſon's obſervation. 
reſpecting them, 197. On the converſion of the 
Gothic princes to Chriſtianity, the church being. 
- endowed with great poſſeſhons, the clergy began 
ſoon to grow conſiderable, IV. 280. a 

Clagber (Dr. St. George Aſbe biſhop of ). A ſpecimen 
of his i/-puns, I. 166. 

Clanmel, Tithes of that pariſh, one of the largeſt 
and pooreſt in Ireland, claimed by the Ormond fa- 
mily, though granted, by king Charles II, to the 
church, with the conſent of the firſt duke of Or- 
mond, II. 197. 

Cobbam (lord). For what reaſon he would have had 
Mr. Gay print the Beggars Opera in Italian to- 
gether with the Exgliſb, II. 9. 

Cancubinage. A council held in England, to take 
cognizance of it, IV. 286. 

Conduct of the Allies. Its rapid ſale, III. 255. The 
great men ſubſcribe for it by hundreds, 267. - 

Conformity, occafional. Bill againſt it rejected by a 
great majority of the lords, A whom were 
all the biſhops, I. 1. Whole body of the clergy, 
with a great majority of the commons, violent for 
it, ibid. The court and rabble trimmers in the 
caſe, ibid. Sentiments of the. lords Petergorough, 


Somers, and bi of Saliſbury, reſpecting it, 2. 
The bill ae tf by Dr. Swi, 5 

Congreve (Mr.). His character, III. 31. Almoſt blind 
with cataracts, ibid. In that dark ſtate, wrote a 
Tatler, 104, Preſerved his office of commiſſioner 
of wine licences, through Swif?'s interceſſion with 
the lord treaſurer, 170. 

Conningſey, (Thomas earl of). Sent to The Tower, 
- 301. 

Convocation (in Ireland). Preſs a repreſentation of 
the ſtate of religion, I. 69. | 

Corelli. Excelled in forming an orcheſtre, II. 158. 

_ (city). Lord Orrery's obſervations on it, 

« 164. 

Cormack (king and archbiſhop). His chapel and bed- 
chamber, II. 134. 

Coronation. Performing that ceremony to an heir 
apparent in the life-time of a father, a cuſtom 
adopted by Henry II. from France, where the prac- 
tice was derived from the Ceſars, IV. 310. 

ations. Are perpetually doing injuſtice za in 
ividuals, II. 101. 1 

What 3 conſtant EN * 25 74 

advan ing thither, 78. ault of it 
in . — jay * 82, Of what uſe to Dr. 
Swift, 96. The practice of one belonging to 
it, in ſelling employments, ibid, Not in the 
r of thoſe who live in a court to do all they. 

eſire for their friends, II. 94. | 

Caurtiers. In what reſpect they reſemble gameſters, 

expebt 


H...143-, Civility all a wiſe man. wo 
from them, 173. 
(William). Encounters Henry I, in battle, 
282. 


Croiſades. Their origin, III. 264. Their p 


365. Gave riſe to the ſpirit of chivalry, ibi 
The temper which occaſioned them in ſome meaſure 


ſtill exiſting, 266. 
Curil (Edmund). Dr. Arbuthnot's remark on him, 
II. 92. Lord Orrery's, 164. Mr. Popg's, 165... 


D. 


Darteneuf (Mr.). His character, III. 122. 

D' Avenant (Dr. Charles). Requeſts Dr. Swift's in- 
terceſhon with the lord urer, for his ſon, I. 
194. His character as 5 III. 38. 

David (king of Scotland). Having taken the oath 
of fealty to Maude, took up arms in her cauſe, 
IV. 293. On making with Stephen, would 
by no means renounce his fidelity to the empreſs ; 
but an expedient found, by his eldeſt ſon's per- 
n to the king of Exgland, ibid. Con- 
tinued his depredations, 295. In return, Stepben 
ſeized on Bedford, part of the earldom of Hunting- - 
ton; which David revenged, by the moſt ſangui- 
nary barbarities, ibid. On the revolt of the Eng+ 
4 barons, redoubled his efforts, and determined 
to beſiege York, 296. By the zeal of archbiſhop” 

 Thurflan, a numerous army aſſembled, under the 
command of Geoffry Rufus biſhop of Hurbam, to 

_ oppoſe him, 297. David and his ſon gave many 
ſignal proofs of valour,. but their army totally de- 
feated, ibid. Reduced to comply wich the terme 
of peace dictated by Stephen, and to deliver up his 


ſon as an hoſtage, 298. 


\ 
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' Deanries. What the ſtate in general of thoſe of 
the old foundation, I. 269. The general con- 
dition of them in Ireland, II. 143. 

Dering (Sir Chalmley). Killed by Thornbill in a 
ws. | III. 181. is death revenged, 197. 

Devenſbire (William Cavendiſh duke of). Diſmiſſed 
from his employment of lord ſteward, III. 8. 

Diaper (Mr.). Writes ſome ſea-eclogues, or poems 
of mermen, I. go. Prefented by Dr. Swift to 
lord Bolingbroke, with a new poem, 131. Re- 
ceives twenty guineas from that lord, by Dr. Swift, 
when lying ſick in a naſt t, 152. 

Diligence. To be double diligent to thoſe. who neglec̃t 
us, why the crueleſt revenge, II. 110. 

Dingley (Mrs. to whom, jointly with Mrs. Johnſon, 
the Letters to Stella are addrefſed). Her 5 
by Dr. Swift, II. 227. 

Diſney (col.). His character, I. 165. His ſaying 
of Jenny Kingdom, the maid of honour, ibid. 

Dieners (in Ireland). Apply to the parliament of 
England, for a repeal of the teft, I. 24. Addreſs 
againſt Diſſenting miniſters to by the houſe 

lords in Ireland, 68. Ditlenting miniſters join 
with the Whigs, in ing to a bill againſt oc- 
cafional conformity, 71. Are ſuffered to have 
their conventicles by connivance only, 261. Are 
roo aſſuming upon events that give them any 
encouragement, ibid. 

Dorſet (Lionel Cr duke of). A character of 

bim and his dutcheſs, by lady Betty Germain, II. 
61. Gave great ſatisfaction to the people of Ire- 
land, when lord lieutenant, 157. Lord Caftle- 
durrow's commendation of the duke, for his mag- 
" nificence and other virtues, with a remark on his 
few and flight. defefts, 159. A remark of Dr. 
Savift, reſpecting him in his public capacity, 160. 
By what means he was influenced to aft the uſual 
part in the government of Ireland, 190. 

Dublin (Dr. William King archbiſhop of). His re- 
flections on the character of the earl of Wharton, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, publiſhed there, I. 43. 
On Guiſcard's attempr to kill Mr. Harley, 46. 
HL. 133. On the proceedings of the city, in the 
cleftion of a mayor, I. 52. 59. His advice to Dr. 
Favift, 62. 66. Reflections on the approaching 
peace, 65. Account of the ings at a con- 
vocation, prefling a repreſentation of the ſtate of re- 

- "Ugion in Ireland, 69. | 

Dublin (city of). Law Md rules obſerved there, in 
the election of their mayors and aldermen, I. 51. 
Remark on the vanity and luxury of feaſting 
there, II. 159. 

(Sir Matthew). His laconic letter, III. 24. 

Duke (Dr.). His character, III. 104. 

Dutch. A brief remark on them, I. 76, 77. 82. 106. 
A learned Dutchman writes o book, to 2 * 

land wronged them b . 117. ie 
CD 9 which iefly retarded the 
e, 137: 

Dyer, Juſtice (a commiſſioner of the ſtamp-office). In 
danger of the gallows, for defrauding the revenue, 
III. 15. A remarkable anecdote of the perfon 
(a clerk in Doctors Commons) who detected the 
fraud, 22. E. 


Eg worth (Col. Ambroſe). His pecubar character, 
III. 27. Exceeded, . in ſingularity, by his 
ſon Talbot, ibid. 
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Education. What too frequently the conſequence of 
a liberal one, I. 360. 

Eleanor (queen of France). Some particulars of 
her hiftory, IV. 309. Divorced from Louis, and 
married to H. duke of Normandy, ibid. 

Elizabeth (queen). Could not reſiſt the artifices of 
the earl of Leicgſer; yet would never ſuffer his 
_ enemics to be facrificed to his vengeance, 

. 250. 

Employments. None more eager for them than ſuch as 
are leaſt fit for them, I. 61. In general, very hard 
to get, 158. By the act of — no foreigner 
can enjoy any, civil or military, 256. 

England. General diſcontent, that it ſhould be en- 
gaged in a very expenſive war, whilſt all the other 
powers of Europe were in peace, I. 340. What 
the too frequent practice there, with reſpect to mad- 
houſes, 8 5. 85. So connected with Ireland, that 
the natives of both iſlands ſhould ſtudy and advance 
each other's intereſt, x 16. 

Eraſmus. His life almoſt a continual journey, T. 67. 

maxim - his cited, II. 28. 

Error (writ of). Not table in a criminal 
without direction 3 king, II. zoo. _ 

Eugene (prince). A humourous deſcription of him 
by Swift, I. 755 The queen gave him a ſword, 
worth four thouſand pounds, III. 292, 293. 

Europe. Mr. Gay became one of the obſtructions to 
the peace of it, II. 17. 

Euflace, prince (fon to king Stephen). During his 
father's imprifonment, the empreſs Maude retuſed 
a very onable requeſt made in his behalf by 
the legate, IV. 7303. His father wiſhed to have 
him crowned, which the biſhops refuſed to per- 
form, 310. Violently oppoſed a truce, i 
muſt be founded on the ruin of his intereſts, 311, 
His death, ibid. 

Examiners. Which of them Sewwift's, ITT. 241. 

Exiles. Their view in exciting quarrels, IV. 274. 


F. 


F. ige (lady, a war . — of Oliver Cromwell). 
In her perſon extremely like her father, III. 44. 


_— vanity and luxury of the Iriſb reſpecting 
them, II. 159. 


5 
Fin fruits. Exemption from _ of them 
ted to the cl of Ireland 17, Applica- 
tion made in their behalf reſpecting them, 28. 
Memorial of Dr. Swift to Mr. Harley on that 
ſubject, 33. What the yearly amount of them, 
with the twentieth parts, and crown-rents, in Ire- 
Fiber 2 fal f 
ery. Mr. Grant's propoſal for eſtabliſhing a white 
herring and cod fiſhery 2 II. — 18. 
Flemings. A ſett of vagabond ſoldiers, natives of A- 
ragon, Navarre, Biſcay, Brabant, &c. who infeſted 
all Europe, IV. 313. Were ready to be hired to 
any prince who choſe ro pay them, ibid. Always 
hated in England, ibid. 
Poly. A term that never gave fools offence, IT. 22. 
done but fools can be in earneſt about a trifle, 25, 


49: 
Ford (Mr.). Introduced by Dr. Swift to the duke 
ot Ormond, III. 5. Appointed Gazetteer by Dr. 
Swift's procurement, with a ſalary of two hun- 
dred pounds a year, beſides perquiſites, I. 10g. 
Gives 
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Gives Dr. Swift an account of ſeveral expected 
changes in the miniſtry, and other matters of ſtate, 
222, Of the ings againſt Arthur Moore, 
223. His earneſtneſs to have a complete edition of 
Dr. $wift's Works, of moſt of which Mr. Ford 
had copies, IV. 53. 200. His curious law- 
ſuit with an Jriſßß chairman, 160. 

Fownes (Sir William). His letter to Dr. Sqwift, 
reſpecting the foundation of an hoſpital for luna- 
ticks in Dublin, II. 84. 

France. A royal academy eſtabliſhed there, for the 
inſtruction of politicians, I. 334. Wooden ſhoes, 
and — like thoſe in Ireland, are to be found 
within fight of Verſailles, IV. 118, The ſtables in 
that kingdom truly magnificent, aud the water- 
works at Marli admirable, ibid. 

Free-thinkers. Lord Bolingbroke's ſentiments of them, 
I. 326. His definition of ſuch an one as himſelf 
laboured to be, 327. | 

Freind (Dr.). Recommended by Dr. Swift to be 
phyſician general, I. 89. 


French. Their conduct and evaſions in ſettling the 


- articles of commerce with England, IV. 246. An 
inſtance, in which the vanity of that nation con- 
tributes to their pleaſure, I. 149. 

Friendſbip. Acts of it create friends even 
ſtrangers, I. 194. Lord Bolingbroke's reflections on 
it, 290. The folly of contracting too great and 
intimate a friendſhip, 337. R ion on it, by 


the dutcheſs of 1 of 


friends a tax upon long life, 98. medicine and 
comfort of life, 177. . 
Frowde (Mr.). Some account of, I. 5. 


G. 


Gallas (count). Deſervedly diſgraced, III. 237. 

owing In what reſpe& courtiers may be ſaid to 
reſemble them, IL 143. ; 

Garth (Dr.). A bon mot of his, when dying, IV. 26. 
on. Deſcription of a week's ſuſtenance of his 
family, I. 298. The artifice of one confined by the 

French king to ſpeak only one word, 342. 
Gaultier (Abbe). Firſt employed by France in the 
9 (Mir.). e ſe ae lord Clarendon 
G r.). in ec to | Y 
is * y to Hanover, I. 210. His petition 
to the lord treaſurer, ibid. Specimen of his in- 
rended treatiſe on politicks, - 257. Reflections on 
the conduct of great men towards him, 315. Ap- 
inted a commiſſioner of the ſtate lottery, 317. 
ives Swift an account of the ſucceſs of the Beg- 
gar: a, II. 9. Acquaints him with more 
iculars reſpecting it, 10. The great friend- 
Rip of the duke and dutcheſs of Qzeenſberry to- 
wards him, 15. Receives great contributions to- 
wards the publication of the ſecond part of the 
Beggars Opera, ibid. His fortune increaſed by op- 
preflion, 16. Moſt of the courtiers refuſe to con- 
tribute to his undertaking, ibid. Chief author of 
The Craftſman, by which he becomes very popular, 
17. Engaged in law-ſuits with bookſellers, for 
pirating his book, 19. Declines in the favour of 
courtiers, 67. Some account of his Fables, to Dr. 
Swift, 72. More on the ſame, 78. Gambadoes 
commended by him as a fine invention, 82. Finds 


4 


in himſelf a natural propenſity to write againſt 
vice, ibid. His death, 91. Is univerſally lamented, 
and buried with great P» 92. Curil aſſiduous 
— | wm I xp <a of 2 life, ibid. Dutcheſs 

ue character of him, 96. Dr. Swift's 
condolence with the Dutcheſs for his 3 
a ſhort character of him, 97. His of Achilles 


[and the Diſtreſt Mother a tragedy } brought out 


after his death, IV. 29. 
Gazetteer. A ſalary of two hundred pounds a 


ſettled on that employment, by Dr. Swift's pro- 


curement, I. 105. 

Geoffry of Anjou. Married the empreſs Maude, IV. 
284. Attacked Stephen's Norman dominions, 294 ; 
from whom he afterwards accepted a penſion, 295. 
Foreſceing the extenfive dominions which his 
eldeſt fon Henry was likely to ſucceed to, be- 


queathed Auen to his ſecond fon Geoffry, 317. 


Geoffry. (his ſon). Endeavoured to enforce his right 


to the carldom of Anjou, LV. 317. Died of grief, 


318. 

Germain (lady Elizabeth).- Some account of that 
lady, II. 32, Invites Dr. Swift to Drayton, III. 
10. A ſmart remark made by her, on Colley Cibber's 
being 1 laureat, II. 42. Vindicates to Dr. 
Swift the 


conduct of the counteſs of Suffolk rc- 


_ ing him, 94. Particulars of an affair between 
biſhop of Peterborough and her, 109. Recom- 
mends to Dr. Swift a medicine, ſaid to be of 
againſt giddineſs, 144. Highly commended 
by the Dean, for her great and many virtues, 160. 
iddineſs. A good — to relieve from that 
diſorder, and the headach, II. 144. 
. Their value enhanced by the manner of their 
diſtribution, II. 177. 


Gloucefler ¶ Robert earl of). Takes up arms in be- 
half of the empreſs Maude, his filter, IV. 296. 


mandy gh. by the king, withdrew into Nor- 
” 


boldly to his own city of Gloucefler, to raiſe forces 
for the empreſs, 300. Joined by the carl of Chefer, 

ives the king battle near Lincoln, 301; and takes 
Fim 22 302. Taken priſoner himſelf by 


s army, and in his turn preſented to 


queen , Who ſent him to Rochefter, to be 


treated as the king had been, 304. The two pri- 


ſoners by mutual conſent exchanged, 305. ent 
to 


ſon, 305. His death, and character, 307. 
Godolpbin (Sidney earl of). Why talked of by the 
miniſters with humanity and pity, I. 111. 


Good-nature. Not the moſt ſhining quality in the 


eyes of the world, I. 283. 


Gotbs. Their form of government in ſome mea- 


ſure borrowed from the Germans, IV. 279. When 
a body of them had fixed in a tract of land, their 
-military government ſoon became civil, their ge- 


neral being king, his officers nobles, and the fol- 
diers freemen, the natives being confidered-as ſlaves, 

ibid. The nables were a ſtanding council, to. which 
the freemen were occaſionally called, by their re- 


preſentatives, ibid. On the converſion of the Gothic 
princes to Chriſtianity, the clergy, being rich and 
werful, formed themſelves into a body, held 


ynods or aſſemblies, and became a third eſtate, in 
moſt kingdoms of Europe, 280. Theſe aſſemblies 
ſeldom called in - England before the reign of 

enry 


298. With only twenty followers, marched 


„to urge Geoffry to come over in per- 
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Henry the Firſt, ibid. Nor had the people in that 
age any repreſentative beſide the barons and other 
nobles, $26 did not fit. in thoſe aſſemblies by vir- 
rue of their birth or creation, but of the lands 
or baronies they held, ibid. The Gothic ſyſtem of 
limited monarchy extinguiſhed in all the nations 
of Europe, II. 188. 

Goverxourss What their main deſign when ſent to 
their governments, I. 57. 3 > 
Grant (Mr.). His letter propoſi e iſhment 
of a Wwhite-herring — — in Ireland, II. 

116—118. 
Gratitude. What required at leaſt from it, II. 158. 
Greece. What ſometimes happened among the petty 


tyrants of it, II. 191. 
Grub-fireet. In danger of being ruined, I. 108. 
Guardian. The paper fo called begun by Mr. Steele, 


I. n72. 

Guiſcard. Remarks on his attempt to kill ſecretary 
Harley, I. 46. III. 116. 121. His dead body 
made a fight of for a fortnight, 125. 

Gulliver. Two dramatic pieces made in France from 
the ſubject of his Travels, II. 298. -. 

Berg (count). Sewift's letter to him, on the 

Emi hiſtory, IV. 253. Seme particulars of his 


character, 254. 


— 


Halifax (Charles M. earl of). Laments Dr. 
Swifts being ſituated in Ireland, and hints a wiſh 
that he might ſucceed Dr. South as prebend of 
Weftminfler, I. 23. The Dean's remark on the 
promiſes of courtiers, ib. Dr. Swift refuſes a 
political toaſt given by his lordſhip, unleſs he is 
allowed to add to it, III. 15. \ 

Hamilton (duke). Killed in a ducl with lord 
Mobun, I. 118. a 

Hamilton (dutcheſs). Short deſcription and character 
of her, I. 119. 

Hanmer (Sir Thomas, ſpeaker). The moſt conſi- 
derable man in the houſe of commons, I. 155. 
Letter from him to Dr. Swift, upon reading 
his Hiftory of the Four laſt Years of the Queen, 


185. 

Hane. On what it 1 s, II. 96. 
a Wins a conſiderable 2 — 9. 

8 * (Sir Simon). Made attorney 

II. 12. | | 

Harley (Mr.). Why he did not chuſe the Torics 
ſhould be too numerous in parliament, III. 17. 
His reception of Dr. Swift, upon his firſt intro- 
duction to him, and application for remiſſion of 
the firſt- fruits, Sc. in Ireland, 18. I. 35. Men- 
tioned with honour by the archbiſhop of Dublin, 
For his abilities and zeal for the common intereſt, 
49. Anecdote of his porter, III. 18. A remark- 
able inſtance of his friendſhip to Dr. Swwft, 19. 
His reaſons for preſſing forward the remithon of 
the firſtfruits, 21. His particular attention to Dr. 
$wiff's honour throughout that buſineſs, 29. 34. 
Has five or fix millions to raiſe, and the Whigs 
will not lend a groat, 85. Sends Dr. Swift fifty 
pounds; which the latter returns with a ſpirited 
— af complaint, 114. Is ſtabbed by Cuiſcard, 
316. Four lines made on him extempore by Swift, 
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when ill of his wound, I. 59. What a * fault 


in him, 86. Humourous lines ſent by him (earl 
of Oxford) to Dr. Swift, 205. More of the ſame, 
206, Concluſion of a copy of verſes made by him, 
complaining of ill uſage, 213. Reproached by lad 
Maſbam, 227. Some reflections reſpecting his 46. 
miſſion, and carriage thereupon, 234. His letter 
to Dr. Swift, on the day of his reſignation, 236. 
For what reaſons diſmiſſed by the queen, 237. Cen- 
ſured by lady Maſbam, 238. A dukedom and a 
penſion talked of, when his removal was in agita- 
tion, IV. 6. His carriage at the king's proclama- 
tion, and behaviour of the mob to Fim, I. 238. 
A ſtricture upon his conduct and treatment, 250. 
A ſhort character of him, by lord Bolingbroke, 251. 
Makes advances of civility to the Whigs, 286. 
Some obſervations reſpecting his intended trial, 
277. That ſubject farther diſcuſſed, 278. His 
impeachment diſcharged, by unanimous conſent of 
the lords, 179. The king forbids him the court, 
ibid. Lord Bolingbroke's character of him, II. 121. 
At his death, left materials for a hiſtory, IV. 
12. A picture of him and a ring feat to Dr. 
Swift, by Edvard carl of Oxford, 14. 

Harley (lady _— ). Circumſtances of her match with 
the marquis of Caermartben, I. 130. | 

Harriſon (Mr. Thomas). His character, III. 23. 
Adviſed by his friends to continue the Tatler, after 
Steele had dropt it, 84. Recommended by Dr. 
Swift to ſecre St. Fohbn, 96; who makes 
him ſecretary to lord Raby, ambaſſador at The 
Hague, 120 ; and preſents him with fifty guineas, 
to bear his charges, 139. His letter to Dr Swift, 
I. 126. A remarkable incident reſpecting him, at 
the time of his bringing the barner treaty, 147. 
His ſickneſs and death, 152, 152.-Accident to the 
mourners returning from his tuneral, 152. 

Head-ach. A good remedy againſt it, II. 144. . 

Health. What chiefly conducive to it, II. 96. Dr. 
Swift's eſtimation of it, 212. 

Henley (Mr. Anthony). Sends the Dean a remark- 
able reflexion on death, made by a farmer, I. 10. 
Humourouſly banters the Dean, on his fituation in 

T (kin of England), Bred to n 

I (ki ng , to more learning 
than ofual io that age, IV. 270. Took the = 
advantage as Rufus had done, of ſeizing the royal 
treaſures, ibid. Elected king, on a promiſe to 
redxeſs grievances, which he immediately ſet about 
performing, ibid. Performed two fignal acts of 
juſtice, 271. His policy, on duke Robert's invaſion 
of Ezgland, 273. Ventured a contention with the 
church, on the right of inveſting biſhops, ibid. Took 
occaſion to invade Normandy, 275; which, after a 
hazardous engagement, he totally ſubdued, ibid; 
and brought Kobert priſoner to England, 276. 
The emperor Henry ſolicits his daughter Maude 
in marriage, 277. The Welb rebel, but are 
quickly ſubdued, ibid. Retaliates an injury done 
him by Louis le Gros, 281. Makes a peace, 282, 
His affliction at loſing his ſon, 283. Married Adelais, 
daughter of the duke of Lou vain, but had no iſſue 
by her, ibid. Settled the crown on his daughter 
Maude, who was left a widow and childleſs, 284, 
Married her to Geoffry carl of Anjou, who had 
the honour of introducing his ewn name, Plan- 

; tagencl 
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tagenet, into the royal family of England, ibid. 
Fncenſed at his nephew's being made earl of Flanders, 
Henry invaded France with great ravage, and 
forced the French king to purchaſe peace, 286. 
Took advantage of a law inflicting penalties on 
concubinage, 287. Having with difficulty eſcaped 
ſhipwreck, diſcovered great reformation of life, 
288, His death, and r, 289. Eloquence 
his peculiar talent, 290. 

Henry (fon to the empreſs Maude, afterwards king 
Henry II). His birth, IV. 288. Sent by his mother 
into England, but returned to Normandy without 
any — l 308. 5 father's _ 
became eſſed o A „ibi 
Married am, —— wi the 
Young, and in her right became duke of Aquitain 


and carl of Poictou, 309. His growing mes 
iving umbrage to the kings of England and France, 


So Jointly invaded his dominions, ibid. Henry, 
by making a diverſion, induced the French _ 
to —— a peace; and projected an invaſion o 


England, where he landed in the midſt of win- 


ter, 310. Attacked Malmeſbury, 311. Entered 
into a truce with Stephen, ibid. Diſcovered a 
deſign upon his life, 312..On the death of Stephen, 
found the kingdom in a ſtate of profound 7 
316. Reſumed the crown lands which had been 
alicnated, 317. Took an oath (which he could 
not decently avoid) to perform his father's will, 


ibid. Prevailed on pope Adrian to diſpenſe with 


that oath, 318. -Drove his brother G out of 
Anjou, and compelled him to 2 a penſion, ibid. 
Diſpoſſeſſed the king of Scots of Carliſle, New- 
4 2 and other places, ibid. Began to look out 
for new acquiſitions, ibid. Solicited the pope for 
a licence to reduce Jreland, 319; who readily 
granted the requeſt, ibid. His character, a frag- 
ment, 320. +6 
Henry V (emperor of Germany). Reaſons of his 
ſeeking — _ _ En — IV. 1 
enry of Blois (bi of Winchefter, an 's 
1 in Eneland), Facilitated his brother , 
acceſſion to the crown, IV. 291. On his brother's 
captivity, took the oath of fealty to Maude, 302. 
Renounced all obedience to the empreſs, 305. 
Herring (Dr.). d a ſermon againſt the 
ars Opera, II. 12. 
Higheonymes. Some artfully taken by a gentleman, 


I. 132. 
Hi the Four laſ Years of the Dr. $ 
ar Yi work * grand buſineſs, I. 157. TI 
pers in the hands of Sir Thomas Hanmer, ibid. 
Ehe MS. peruſed by Sir Thomas, 185. In Dr. 
King's 3, IV. 179. His advice on the occa- 
ſion, 183. 


theadly (Dr. Benjamin, ſucceſſively biſhop of Bangor, 


Hereford, Salisbury, and Winchefter ). Dr. Swift 
ſpeaks of him very ſlightingly, III. 6. The excuſe 
made by the court, for not tranſlating him to Dur- 
ham, IV. 28. 

Holland (Sir Job, - comptroller of the houſchold). 
Solicits Dr. Swift's acquaintance, III. 7. 

Holt (lord chief juſtice). From what motive Dr. 
Radcliffe took particular care to recover. his wife, 
IE. 17. 

Vol. IX. PaRT II. 


Hoftreham. The place where Henry II. firſt landed, 
when he came to poſſeſs the crown, IV. 316. 
The modern name of that place unknown, ibid. 

Howard, Mrs. (afterwards counteſs of Suffolk). 
Her facetious letter to Dr. Swift, alluding to 

aſſages in Gulliver, I. 350. Her marriage with 
_ erkeley, the brother of lady Betty Germain. 
- 139. 

Hunter, brigadier ( r of New York). Miſ- 
repreſented by his adverſaries, as inclined to 
weaken the intereſt of the church there, 1. 186. 


Huntington, Henry earl of (fon to David king of 


Scots). That earldom, of which Bedford was then 


a part, beſtowed on him by Stephen, IV. 295. 


A 2 of great perſonal valour, 297. Brought 
to England by Stephen, as hoſtage for his father's 
fidelity, 298. In the ſiege of Ludlow caſtle, gal- 
lantly expoſing his on on all occaſions, was 
lifred from his horſe by ati iron grapple let down 
from the wall, and would have — hoiſted into 


the caſtle if the king had not with his own hands © 


brought him off, 761, 


Hyde, lady Catharine (afterwards dutcheſs of Queen 


berry), L. 154. 
a * 
Idleneſs. What the greateſt mark of it, II. 102. 
Inclojures. Reflections on their coaſequences, IV. 
170. 
Informer. Letter from one to the lord treaſurer, I. 


Ingratitude. A vice moſt men are aſhamed to be 
thought guilty of, I. 194. 


Injuries. A part of wiſdom, to diſſemble thoſe we can- 


not revenge, I. 57. | 
Ireland. In the time of Henry II, a country little 


known, IV. 318. The inhabitants repreſented at 


Rome as a ſavage people, ibid. No nation, in which 
Chriſtianity received ſo early and unlimited ad- 
mittance, fo late in feeling its effects upon their 
manners and civility, ibid. Two reaſons why that 
iſland continued fo long uncultivated, ibid. Obſer- 
vations on the conduct of the Diſſenters there, re- 
ſpecting a repeal of the teſt, I. 14. Firſt-fruits and 
. twentieth parts granted to the clergy there, 27. 
Houſe of commons addreſs the queen, upon the 
reverſion of lord Slane's attainder, 21. Few 
pariſhes there have any glebe, 33. The number of 
1mpropriations make livings ſmall, and of 
uncertain value, ibid. That kingdom has not the 
. of impeaching, one 8 wanted 

an impropriations, 57. e tly a 

rehenſive of the Nn 666: bh | jeſt bo 
lee people there furious for or againſt any thing, 
72. Diſſentions in the parliament,” reſpecting the 
chancellor, 197. An expreſſion of Hobbes applied 
to the turbulent ſtate of affairs there, 198. The 
commons take examinations about murder out of 
the judges hands, ibid. The Diſſenters con- 
venticles ſuffered only by connivance, 261. Ob- 
ſerved by travelers, that they never ſee fewer 
charitable foundations any where than in that 
kingdom, II. 84. Its ſuperior advantages to thoſe 


which England enjoys, 92. 80 connected with 


XXX England, 


| 
} 

1 
"i 
1 
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„chat the natives of both iſlands ſhould 

y ſtudy and advance each other's intereſt, 

116. Propoſal for eſtabliſhing a herring and cod 

there, 116—1 18. What the ſtare of the 
deannies there in general, 143. Is a nation of 
flaves, who ſell themſelves for nothing, 188. What 
influenced the duke of Dorſet to act the uſual part 
in governing that nation, 190. Not a place for 
any freedom, 203. Dr. Swift's character, and 
relleQions on the coaduBR, of the ſquires in general 

there, 216. 

Italian. For what reaſon lord Cobham would have 
had Mr. Gay print the Beggars Opera in that lan- 
guage t hr with the Exglitſh, II. 9. : 

Judges. Thoſe of Ireland have the examinations 


about murder taken out of their hands by the com- 


mons, I. 198. 


K. 


Kerry (carl of). One of the moſt ancient and noble 
families in Ireland, IL 137. ; ; 
Killalne (bi of). Em red to ſolicit the affair 
of the firſt-fruits, &c. in Ireland, I. 28. What the 

yearly income of that 131 199. 
King (Dr. William). See Dublin. 
King (Dr.). The Dean obtains for him the office of 
gazettcer, IV. 274. 
= (Dr. William, principal of St. Mary Hall). 
is opinion of Swif?'s Hiſtory, IV. 210. Pub- 
liſhed Swift's Verſes on his own death, 220. 
—__ Jenm, (a maid of honour.) Colonel Difney's 
aying of her, I. 165. 2 
Kings. All of them naturally defire unlimited , 
II. 29s. What alone would cool their luſt of 
wer, ibid. How far it is proper they ſhould 
ve the choice of their miniſters, I'V. 249. 


E Pierpoint duke of). 
nn ) Imports a 
L 


Lanfrane (archbiſhop of Canterbury). His bei 
preferred by Wilkam Rufus, in his favour 
miniſtry, the cauſe of Ods's diſcontent, IV. 256. 
On his death, the fee kept vacant four years, 


257. 

Lang ford (Sir Arthur). Reproved Dr. Swift, 
for erecting a conventicle, I. 261. ” 

Lan/down (lord). Offended at a paſſage in the 

xaminer, I. 91. 

Lavallisn (captain). His remarkable ſtory, and its 
melancholy confequences, III. 22. 

Laws. Their execution ſhould not be rtruſter! to 
_ whote intereſt it is to ſee them broken, 

. 289. | 

Their ſenſe of the ſtatute of Henry VIII, 
relating to the leaſes of hoſpitals, Sc. I. 270. 

L Clerc (Monl.). His letter to Mr. Addiſon, on his 
being appointed ſecretary to the carl of Wharton, 


I. 19. 
Leiceſler (Robert Dudley carl of). His character, 
IV. 2 co. 


Lent. Why hated by Dr. Swift, I. 87. 


® In this Lift, wherever no name is mentioned as the Writer or Receiver of a Letter, 
underſtood ; the Year begins with March 25 ; and the Letters cf uncertain Date 


= their regular fituation. N. 
4 
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1691. 
Feb. x. Dr. 4% to. Mir. Kendall, IX. f. 230 
1692. 
Nov. 1. To Mr. William Swift, 153. 
1694. | 
June 3. To Mr. Deane Swift, 1 54. 
1696. 
- + » + To Mrs. Jane Swift, XIII. :. 


1699. 

May 26. From Mrs. Fane Swift, IX. ii. 156. 
1700. 

July 16. To Bp. King, VII. ii. 5. 


1703. 
Dec. 16. To Dr. Ti/dall, X. 1. 
Feb. z. To the fame, 2. 
17 
Apr. 20. To the fame, 3. 
Dec. 31. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 6. 


1706. 
- + » + From Charles Earl of Berkeley, X. 5. 
1707. 
Feb. 5. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 8. 
29. From Tic Addiſon, X. 5. 
1703. 
__ 15. To Dr. Sterne, 6. 
« To the ſame, 7. 
10. To . King, 9. 
Sept. 16. From Mr. Henley, X. 8. 


Nov. 2. From the ſame, 9. 
-- From the fame, 10. 
9. To — King, VII. ii. 13. 
20. From Abp. Aung, X. 13. 
30. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 16. 
— To Dr. Sterne, X. 15. 
Jan. 6. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 27. 
12. To Mr. Hunter, VI. ii. 76. 
Feb. 10. From Abp. King, X. 16. 


Mar. 12. M. Le Clerc to Mr. Addiſon, 19. 
— From _ King, 20. 
22. To Mr. Hunter, VI. ii. 79. 


er, 
24- To Primate Mar, X. 21. 
* 


709. 
Mar. 26. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 21. 
22. From Mr. Addiſon, X. 22. 
ibid. 


From the ſame, 23. 
OS. 6. From Charles carl of Halifax, ibid. 
8. From Mr. Steele, X. 24. 
1710. k 
Apr. 11. From Mr. Addiſon, 25. 
17. To Dr. Sterne, 26. G 
June 27. From Sir Andrew Fountain, 27. 
29. To Mr. Tooke, VIII. ii. 1. 
July 10. From Mr. Tooke, 2. 
Aug 23. — Addiſon, X. 27. 
- 31. Iris Biſhops to the Biſhops of O 
Killakee, +8, * 
Sept. 2. To Stella, XII. 1. 
9. To the ſame, 2. 
— To the ſame, 4. 
— To Abp. King, VII. ii. 24. 
16. From Abp. King, X. zo. 
21. To Stella, XII. 9. 
26. To Dr. Sterne, X. 31. 
30. To Stella, XII. 14. 


Dr. Scviſt is univerſally to be 
(a very few only excepted) are placed 


OA. 


Sept. 1. 
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1710. . 
Oct. 7. Memorial to Mr. Harley, X. 33. 
10, To Abp. King, VIL.i 27. 

— To Stella, X nd, 

13. From Sir Matt Duazcey, 24. 

16, From Abp. King, X. 37. 

19. To Stella, XII. jen and - 

24. From Primate Mar, King, X. 

— From Abp. King, VI. ii. — - 
31. To Stella, XII. 35. 


Nov. 2. From Abp. King, X. 38. 


4. To 21. 7 VII. 255 
"4 To St I. 43. 
23. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 33. 
25. To Stella, XII. 30. 
28. 2 King, VII. ii. 34- 
30. From Abp. King, X. 39- 
Dec. 9. To Stella, XII. 58. 
— From Abp. King, X. 41. 
16. From the ſame, VI. ii. 87. 
23. To Stella, XII. 69. 
30. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 39. 
Jan. 4. To the ſame, 43. 
— To Stella, XII. 86. 
7. From Secretary St. Jobn, X. 42. 
— Dr. Swift's Anſwer, ibid. 
9. From Abp. King, 43. 
13. From the ſame, 44- 
16. To Stella, XIL 87. 
31. To the ſame, 95. 


Feb. 10. To the ſame, 103. 
— To Charles earl of Peterborow, VIII. ii ii. 3. 


22. From Mr. Nelfon, X. 45. 
24. To . 1 1 
Mar. 8. To Ab ii. 44. 
10. To Stella, X11. 118, 

17. From Abp. King, X. 45. 

24. To Stella, XII. 124. 
1711. 
e. . To the ſame, 132. 
- To Abp. King, VII. i. 47. 
14. To Stella, XII. 138. 
13, From the Earl of Peterborow, X. 47. 
19. From Abp. King, 48. 
28, To Stella, XII. 146. ; 
May 4. To the Earl of Peterborow, VIII. ii. 4. 
10. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 9 
11. To Secretary. St. John, VIII. i. 7. 
12. To Stella, XII. 153. 
15. From Abp. King, X. 50. 
24. To Stella, XII. 160. 
June 9. To the ſame, 169. 
21. From the Earl of Peterborow, X. 53. 
30. To Stella, XII. 176. 
July 12. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 52. 
19. To Stella, XII. 185. 
25, From Abp. King, 54. 
28, From the ſame, 2 
Aug. 11. To Stella, XII. 194. 
15. To Abp. King, VII. i. 56. 
25. To Stella, XII. 202. 
26. aY Abp. King, VII. ii. 64. 

—— King, X. 58. 

— — the ſame, 62. 
8. To Stella, XII. 210. 
25. To the ſame, 219. 


OG. 1. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 39. 


o. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Jas. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


3 To Stella, XII. 227. 
23. To the ſame, 235. | 
27. From Abp. King, X. 63. 
31. From the ſame, 66. 

1. From the ſame, ibid. 

3. To Stella, XII. 244. 

10. From Abp. King, X. 68. 

16. From Mr. Secretary St. Jus, 70 
From the ſame, 3. 
17. To Stella, XII. 2 | 

18, From Mrs. Long, an. 1. 
i, To Stella, XII. 258. 

15. To the ſame, 266. 


20. Mr. Shower to Lord Treaſurer, VIII. ii. 2. 


21. The Anſwer, ibid. 
29. To Stella, XII. 273. 
— To Dr. * X. 70. 
8. To Ab „ VII. ü. 66. 
12. To gal, X 281. 
26. E23 288. 
31. From Dr. Sacheverell, X. 14. 
9. To Stella, 75. 
23. To the ſame, 81. 
8. To the ſame, 88. 
22. To the ſame, 95. 


I7I2. 


May 


8 To King, VII. ii. 70. 
Apr. 24. To ee; . 

10. To the dane, ibid. 

20. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 72. 
31. To St X. 10. 


June 17. To the ſame, 103. 


Jul 


1. To the ſame, 105, 
17. To the ſame, 107. 


- - + - To Mrs. Hill, VIII. i. 0. 


Aug. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


7. To Stella, X. 108. 
12. To General Hill, VIII. ii. rr; 


. 10, Lord Bolingbroke to Mr. Prior, IX. i li. 237. 


15. To Stella, X. 110. 
30. To Abp. Xi „VII. ü. 73. 


From the dne ef Orkney and Mrs. - 


Ramſay, XII. 193. - 
.. From the Counteſs, 194. - 
9. To Stella, X. x12. 
21. To — King, VII. ii. 76. 
28, To Stella, X. 1153. 


15. To the ſame, 118, 


21. From the Counteſs of Oriney, X. 127. 
— The Anſwer, VIII. ii. 13. 
22, Her nn 122. 

12, To Stella, 123. 

16, From Mr. Harriſon, 126. 

18. To Stella, 129. 
20. To Nr Ormond, VIII. ii. rs. 
3. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 78. | 

4. To Stoll, X. 136. 

5. From Lord Bolingbroke, 14 

20, To the Duke of Argyle, V VIII. n u. 16. 
25. To Stella, X. 145. 

15. To the ſame, ibid. 

1. To the ſame, 157. 

— From Governour Hunter, 162, 

14. From the ſame, 163. 

— To Stella, 16s. 

21. To the ſame, 167. 
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1713. 
Mar. 28. 3 King, VII. ii. 81. 
Apr. 7. To Stella, X. 175. 
8. From Mr. Prior, 182. 
- » From Earl Poulett, 332. 
21. From Dr. Atterbury, 183. 
30. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 88. 
May . . To Lord Chancellor Harcourt, VIII. ii. 17. 
13. To Mr. Ad4ifon, 18. 
15. To Stella, X. 184. 
19. From Mr. Steele, VIII. ii. 19. 
— Dr. Swift's Anſwer, 20. 
.. From Sir Thomas Hanmer, X. 185. 
23. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 86. 
26. From Mr. Steele, VIII. ii. 22. 
27. To Mr. Steele, 23. 
June 2. From Mr. Lewws, X. 185. 
4. From Mr. Sharpe, 186. 
6. To Stella, 187. 
9. From Mr. Lewis, 188. 
Fuly 8. To Miſs FVanhomrigh, X. 187. 
9. From Mr. Lewis, 188. 
16. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 87. 
30. From Mr. Lewis, X. 189. 
Aug 5. From Mr. Prior, ibid. 
6. From Mr. Lewis, 190. 
Sept. 27. From Dr. Smalridge, 191. 
OX. 1. To Walls, IX. ii. 161, 
10. From Lord Chancellor Phipps, X. 192. 
13. To Archdeacon Walls, IX. ii. 162. 
20. To the (ame, 164. 4 6 
— To Abp. King, VII. ii. 88. 
24. From Lord Chancellor Phipps, X. 193. 
Nov. 3. From Dr. Davenant, 194. 
— From the Dutcheſs of Ormond, 195. 
21. To Lord Treafurer, VIII. ii. 25. 
. —_ Nutley, XIII. 4. 
Dec. 8. From Mr. Pope, IX. ii. 166. 
.19; To Bp. Sterne, X. 195. 
26. To Primate Lindſay, 197. 
31. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 90. - 
Jan. 5. From Prunate, Lindſay, X. 198. 
15. From Lord Chancellor Phipps, 199. 
16. From the Earl of Angle/ey, 201. 
Mar. 5. From the Earl of Peter „ 202. 
| 14. From Lord Treafurer, 204. e 
18. An Informer to Lord Treaſurer, ibid. 


1714. 
Apr. 14. Lord Treaſurer to Dr. Swift, Dr. Arbuthnot, 
Mr. Pope, and Mr. Gay, 205. 

— From the ſame, 206. 
24. From the Dutcheſs of Ormond, 207. 
May 18. To the Earl of Peterborow, VIII. i. 30. 
22. From Captain Charlton, X. 208. 
June 8. From Mr. Gay, 210. 
— To Miſs Yanbomrigh, 211. 
— From Mr. Barber, 212. 
9. Lord Treafurer to the „IX. i. 212. 
12. From Dr. Arbuthnot, 213. 
19. From Mr. Harley, 214. 
22. From Mr. Thomas, ibid. 
26. From Dr. Arbuthnot, 216. 
July 1. To Lord Treafurer, VIII. ii. 33. 
6. From Mr. Barber, X. 218, 
— From the ſame, ibid. 
— From Mr. , 219, 
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1714. 
July 6. From Mr. Lewis, 220. 
— From Mr. Ford, 221. 
10. From the ſame, 223. 
— From Dr. Arbuthnet, 224. 
13. From Lord Bolingbroke, 226. 
15. From Mr. Ford, XIII. 6. 
17. From the ſame, 7. 
— From Mr. Lewis, X. 226. 
— From Lord Harley, 228. 
— From Dr. Arbuthnot, ibid. 
— To the Duke of Ormond, VIII. ii. 34. 
20. From Mr. Ford, X. 230. 
22. From Mr. Lewis, 231. 
— From the Duke of Ormond, 232. 
— From Mr. Ford, 233. 
24. From the. ſame, 234. 
— From Mr. Lewis, ibid. 
— From Dr. Arbuthnot, 235. 
25. To Lord Treaſurer, VIII. ii. 36. 
27. From Lord Treaſurer, X. 236. 
— From Mr. Lewis, 237. 
29. From Lady Maſbam, 238. 
— From Mr. Lewis, 239. 
31. From Mr. Barber, 240. 
— From Mr. Lewis, ibid. 
— From Mr. Ford, 241. 
1. To Miſs Yanhomrigh, 244. 
— From Mr. Birch, 2434. 
3. From Lord Bolingbroke, ibid. 
— From Mr. Lewis, 246. 
From Mr. Barber, thid. 
— Dr. Radchffe to Dr. Mead, 243. 
5. From Mr. Ford, 247. 
7. From Mr. Lewis, 249. 
— To Lady Maſbam, VIII. ii. 36. 
— To Lord Bolingbroke, 37. 
— Dr. Radcliffe 20 a Friend, X. 242. 
8. To Archdeacon Walls, IX. ii. 170. 
10. From Mr. Lewis, X. 250. 
11. From Lord Bolingbroke, 251. 
12. From Mr. Ford, 2 52. 
— From Dr. Arbuthnot, 253. 
— To Miſs Fanhomrigh, 255. 
14. From Mr. Ferd, 255. 
16. From Mr. Gay, 256. 
Sept. 14. To Lord Bolingbroke, VIII. ii. 41. 
OR. 19. From Dr. Arbuthnot, X. 258. 
— From the ſame, 260. 
From Miſs Fan gh, XI. 204. 
30. To Sir Arthur 4, X. 261. 
Nov. 4. From Mr. Lewis, 262. 
.. From Miſs Yanbomrigh, XI. 205. 
Feb. 25. To M. Giraldi, X. 262. 
1715. 
Juby 5 To the Earl of Oxford, VIII. ii. 43. 
Sept. 20. From Dr. Freind, X. 264. 
OZ. 17. From the Dutcheſs of Ormond, 265. 
Dec. 2. From Dr. Arbuthnot, 266. 
— From the ſame, ibid. 
1716. 
r. 6. From Bp. Atterbury, 268. 
y 5. From Lady _ te, XIII. 8. 
Aug. 4. From the fame, X. 271. 
Sept. 14. From the Dutcheſs of Ormond, 271. 
OF. 23. From Lord Bolingbroke, 273. 


Aug. 


02. 
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1716. 
O02. 28. From Mr. Ford, X. 275. 
Nov. 13. To an King, VII. n. 93. 
22. From Abp. „VI. ii. 88. 
Dec. 16. To Abp. King, 90. 
22. To the ſame, VII. ii. 96. 
Jan. 12. From Mr. Lewis, X. 275. 
Mar. 9. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 98. 
22. To the ſame, 100. 


May 1. To the fame, 103. 
June 15. From Mr. Lewis, X. 277. 
18. From the ſame, 278. 

July 2. From the ſame, 279. 
223 
Aug. 6. From of 0 281. 

bi 24. From Mr. Prior, ibid. 
Mary. 20. From Mr. Addiſon, 282. 
. - . . To Mifs Yanbomrigh, XI. 210. 


Apr. 12. From Lord Harley, X. 283. 
May 1. From Mr. Prior, 284. 

19. From the ſame, ibid. 

Sept. 10. From Mr. Ludlow, XIII. 9. 

25. From Mr. Prior, X. 285. 

OA. 1. From Mr. Addiſon, 286. 
14. From Dr. Arbuthnot, 287. 
Dec. 11. From the fame, 289. 
Mar. 17. From Lord Bolingbroke, 290. 
1719. 
May . . To Lord Bolingbroke, VIII. ii. 44. 
s. From Mr. Prior, X. 294. 

— From the ſame, 295. 

12. To Mifs Fan wh, XI. 208. 
Now. 2. To the Count De Gyllenborg, XIII. 253. 
Dec. 14. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 92. 

19. To Lord Bolingbroke, VIII. ii. 47. 


r. 8. From the Dutcheſs of Ormond, X. 296. 
4. From Mr. Prior, 297. 

- + + From Miſs Panhomrigh, XIII. 206. 

From the ſame, 207. 

. + » + To Miſs YVanbomrigh, bid. 

x #0, LAS a 208, . 

.. From Miſs Fanbomrigh, 209. 

OX. 15. To Mifs Fanhbomrigh, 211. 

22. From Sir Thomas Hanmer, X. 299. 

an. 14. From Sir Conflantine Phipps, 300. 

eb. 28. From Mr. Prior, 301. 


Apr. 25. From the ſame, 302. 
30. To Stella, XIII. 17. 
May 18. To Mr. Valli, IX. ii. 177. 
Fuly 5. To Bp. Evans, VIII. ii. 50. 
— To Miſs Fanbamrigb, XIII. 212. 
28, From Lord Bolingbroke, X. 303. 
Sept. 1. From the Dutcheſs of Ormond, 309. 
14. To Mr. Worrall, XI. 217. 
28. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 104. 
Nov. 3. To Mr. Vallis, IX. ii. 172. 
Jan. 1. From Lord Balingbrote, X. 3 10. 


Apr. 22. From Dr. Snape, 313» 

June 1. To Miſs FVanbomrigb, XIII. 213 
July 13. To the ſame, 214. 

To the ſame, 21 
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OX. 11. To the Earl of Oxford, VIII. ii. 2. 
Dec. 22. From Mr. Gay, X. 314. 
— To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 94. . 
Jan. 24. To the Duke of Grafton, X. 315 
Feb. 3. From Mr. Gay, 316. 
12. To Mr. Walks, IX. ii. 173. | 
22. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 107, 
1723. 
Aug. 3. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 96. 
OA. 12. To the ſame, IX. ii. — 
Nov. 17. From Dr. Arbuthnot, X. 318. 
Dec. 9. From the Dutcheſs of Ormond, 319. 
25. From Lord Bolingbroke, 320. 
Feb. . From Lady Maſham, 323. 
1724. 
Apr. 28. To Lord Carteret, VIII. ii. 54. 
June 9. To the ſame, 55. 
20. From Lord Carteret, X. 323. 
9. To the ſame, VIII. ii. 56. 
14. To Abp. King, VII. ii. 107. 
- » + To Eduard Earl of Oxford, VIII. ii. 57. 
Aug. 4. From Lord Carteret, X. 324 
Sept. 3. To Lord Carteret, VIII. ii. 58. 
12. From Lord Bolingbroke, 325. 
Nov. 2. From the Earl of Oxford, XIII. 12. 
Zan. 25, To Dr. Sheridan, VI. Ii. 97. 
Mar. 18. To Mrs. Pratt, VIII. ii. 61, — 
1725. a 
Apr. 13. To Lord Carteret, 63. 
June 28. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 99. 
29. To the ſame, 101. 
Fuly 3. To Lord Carteret, 103. 
4. From Abhe Des Fontaines, X. 330. 
» » + Dr. Saite Anſwer, 331. . : 
12. To Mr. Worrall, XI. 218. 
24. From Lord Bolingbroke, X. 332. | 
286. From the Earl of Oxford, XIII. 23. 
Aug. 27. To Mr. Worrall, XI. 220. 1 
30. From the Earl of Oxford, XIII. 14. = 1 
31. To Mr. Worrall, XI. 2:1. 4 
Sept. 9. From Mr. Rechfort, XIII. 15, 4 
11. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 105. | 
19. To the ſame, 106. | 
25. To the ſame, 109. 


Oct. 17. From Dr. Arbuthnot, X. 334. | | 
19. From the Earl of Oxford, XIII. rs. 
Jan. 31. To Lord Palmerflon, VI. ii, 111. 9 
1726. = 
Apr. 16. To Mr. Worrall, XI. 222. ns 


+ » + From Dr. Arbuthnot, X. 336. Pr 
July 8. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 114. | 
- » +» From the Earl of Peterborow, XI. 196... 
15. To Mr. Worrall, X. 336. 
23. From Lord Bolingbroke, 338. 
27. To Dr. Sheridan. VI. ii. 116. 
Aug. 6. To Mr. Worrall, X. 339. 
15. To the fame, XI. 223» 
Sept. 3. From Mr. Pulteney, X. 339. 
16. From Mr. Gay, 341. 
20, From Dr. Arbuthnot, 342. 
22, From Lord Bolingbroke, 343. 
Od. 22. From Mr. Gay, 348. 
Now. 8. From Dr. Arbuthnot, 348. 
- + + From Mrs. Howard, 350- 
29. From the Earl of Paterborow, 35 
Yyy Feb; - 
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From the ſame, ibid. 
3 To Mrs. Howard, VIII. ii. 64. 
18. From Mr. Gay, 356. 
1727. 
Apr. 8. To Mr. Wallis, IX. . 175. 
May 13. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. Ii. 117. 


18. From Lord B broke, X. 337. 
— To Abp. King, VIII. ii. 66. 
June 11. To Stella, XIII. 16. 


From M. PYoltaire, 358. 

- » » + M. Poltaire to the Count De Marville, 3 <9. 

24. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 119. 

— From Lord Bolingbroke, ibid. 

From the ſame, 360. 

From the ſame, XL 1. 

From the ſame, 2. 

From the ſame, ibid. 

„ Palteney to Mr. Pope, ibid. 
Ju 1. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 121. 
Aug. 1. From Chevalier Ramſay, XI. 4. 

- + . . From Mrs. Howard, 3. 

13. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 123. 

15. To Mrs. — VIII. ui. 65. 

29. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 124. 

. 2. To the ſame, 126. 
6. To the ſame, 127. 

From Mrs. Howard, XI. 3. 

12. To Mr. Worrall, 4. 

To Mrs. Howard, ;. 
08. * From the Earl of Oxford, XIII 17 
Nev. 30. From Dr. Arbutbnet, XI. 6. 
Dec. 14. From M. Faltaire, 7. 

From the ſame, 8. 

27. To Mrs. Moore, VI. ii. 129. 
Fan. 18. To Lord Carteret, VIII. ii. 68. 
Feb. 18. From Mr. Gay, XI. 9. 

Mar. 20. From the ſame, 10. - 

1728. 

Apr. 4. From Sir Jobs Browne, VIII. i 144. 
May 7. From Mrs. Blount, XIII. 18. 

10. To Lord Carteret, VIII. ii. %. 

. 16. From Mr. Gay, XI. 11. 

Jay 6. From the ſame, 12. 
Aug. 2. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 131. 

18. To the ſame, 132. 

To the ſame, from Mr. Pope, 134. 
Sept. 28. To Mr. Worrall, XI. 13. 
Nov. 16. To Mr. Wallis, IX. ii. 176. 
Dec. 2. From Mr. Gay, XI. "I 
Jan. 4. To Mr. Worrall, 223. 

13. Tothe ſame, 224. 

18. To the ſame, 225. 

Mar. 5. From Mr. G er 
6. To Mr. Pope, VIII. ii. 52. 

18. From Mr. Gay, XI. 13. 

— From Mr. Flower, XIII. 20. 

_ From Dr. Arbuthnot, XI. 16. 


erin * VIII. i. 243. 
y Jobaſton, XIII. 22. I 


gm From a 
30. From 


Apr. 10. From Chevalier Ramſay, XI. 18. 
May 8. From Dr. Arbuthnot, ibid. 
June 9. From the ſame, 19. 
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1729. 
June 11. From 2 Jones, XI. 20. 
Arg. * From Lord Bolingbroke, 21. 
To Lord Arran, 197. 
Nov. 9. From Mr. Gay, 21. 
_ 3: To a certain Eſquire, VIII. ii. 75. 
The Dean's Reflexions on certain Eſquires, 
XI. 216. 
Feb. 12. From Lord 1 22. 
Mar. 3. From Mr. G Gap, 24 
4. From the Earl of Oxford, XIII. 23. 
1730. 
31. From Mr. Gay, XI. 25. 
Apr. — To Lady Worſley, VIII. ii. Mp4 
Fune 30. From Lord 2 27. 
July 4. From Mr. Gay, 2 
15. From the Earl — Oxford, XIII. 24. 
Sept. 9. From Lord Bathurfl, XI. 30. 
19. From Lady — Germain, 32. 
2 To the Ea 25 K 'beflerfield, Ii. 
10. Io of C ii. 79. 
21. To the Counteſs of 8. wel 1. 
From Dr. Arbuthnot, XI. 35. 
Dee. 7 From the E. of cage. 
6. — _ GC. 
24. From ett Og: 39. 
28. To Mrs. "kilos, XIII. 25. 
To lady Saxtry, VIII. ii. 84. 
Jax. 5. To the Earl of Cheſerficld, 8 5. 
Feb. * From Mr. Pulteney, XI. 40. 
From Lady Betty Germain, 42. 
Mar. — From Mr. Gay, 43. 
17 


e From Mr. Gay and the Dutcheſs of Rueenſ- 


berry, 44- 
— From Lord Bash, 46 
- From Mr. Gay, 49. 
4 To Ventoſo, Mit. ii. $7. 
June 5. From Lady Betty Germain, XL. 1. 
22. Counterfeit Letter to the Queen, VIII. ii. 
July 18. 5 —— of Queensberry and Me 
ay, 5¹ 
20. To Mr. Pepe, VIII. ii. 90. 
24. To the Counteſs of Syffult, 93. 
Aug. 8. From Lord Bolingbroke, XI. 54. 
Sept. 7. From Lady Betty Germain, 61. 
25. From the Counteſs of Suffolk, 62. 
Nov. 4. From Lady Betty Germain, 63. 
I, pp} oy Gay and the Dutcheſs of Queenſ- . 
23. To P- Ho Helſbam, VI. ui. 169. 
z— From Dr. Helbam, IX. ii. 211. 
— To Dr. Helfbam, 212. 
— To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 170. 
To Dr. Helſbam, ibid 
- To Chevalier Wogan, VII. ii. 110. 
Jar. 1 11. From Lady * Germain, XI. 66. 
18. From Mr. Gay, 67. 
Feb. 23. From Lady Betty Germain, 68. 
1732. 
Mar. 29. To Mr. Faulkner, VII. i. 215. 
Apr. 1. To Lady Acheſon, XIII. 26. 
— The Anſwer, ibid. 
12. From Mr. Gay, XI. 69. 
May 13. From Lady Betty Germain, 70. 
19. From Mr. Gay, 71. 
June 
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1732. 
e15. From Lady Catharine Jones, XI. 73. 
725 2 , 
19. From Lady Betty Germain, 76. 
24. From Mr. Gay and the Dutcheſs of Queen/- 


on” 78. 
- + + + The Earl of Peterborow to Mr. Pope, IX. 


ii. 177. 
- » + « To the Earl of Peterborow, 179. 
Aug. 6. From Mrs. Ceſar, XI. 80. 
— From Lady Worfley, 8 1. 
24. From Alderman Barber, XIII. 27. 
28. From Mr. Gay and the Dutcheſs of Queer/- 
berry, 82. 
Sept. 9. From Sir . Fownes, $4. 
Nov. 7. From Lady Betty Germain, 39. 
16. From Mr. Gay, 90. 
Dec. 23. From Mr. Ford, XIII. 28. 
Jan. 1. To Mrs. Pilkington, 29. 
2. From Mr. Robert Arbuthnot, XI. 91. 
8. To Lady Betty Germain, VIII. ii. 56. 
13. From Dr. Arbuthnot, XI. 92. 
- + + +» Tothe Earl of Orrery, XIII. 30. 
Feb. 2. From Miſs Kelly, 31. 
6. From the Lord Mayor of London, 32. 
8. From Lady Betty Germain, XI. 94. 
21, Fromthe . — 595. 
Mar. 4. From the Counteſs of Kerry, XIII. 34. 
20. To the Dutcheſs of Queen/berry, XI. 97. 
24. From Lady Carteret; 98. 


27. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 136. 
29. From Lord Bathurft, XI. 100, 

Apr. v. From Lord and Lady Maſbam, 102. 
12. From the Dutcheſs of Rueenſberry, 103. 
14. From Mr. Ford, XIII. 36. 

May 1. From Lady Betty Germain, XI. 105. 
4. From Miſs Kelly, XIII. 37. 
29. From Mrs. Pendarwes, 38. \ 
31, Fromthe n XI. 106. 

June 2. From Miſs Kelly, XIII. 39 
5. From Lady Betty Germain, XI. 108. 
29. To Mr. Faulkner, VII. i. 216. 

July 8. From Miſs Kelly, XIII. 41. 
9. From Lady Betiy Germain, XI. 109. 
21. From Mrs. P s, XIII. 43. 

- + + To Bp. Sterne, VIII. ii. 100. 
- + + To Mis. Ceſar, VII. i. 225. 

30. To the ſame, 227. 

Aug. 6. From the Lord Mayor of London, XIII. 45. 
12. From Miſs Kelly, 47. 
20. To the Earl of Orrery, ibid. 

Sept. 22. From Mrs. Donnellan, 49. 

Oct. 24. From Mrs. Pendar ves, 51. 


Nov. 3. From the Dutcheſs of Queensberry, XI. 110. 


6. From Mr. Ford, XIII. 53. 
10. From the Dutcheſs of Nueensberry, XI. 111. 
— From Mrs. Pratt, XIII. 55. 
17. From Alderman Barber, 36. 6 
27. From the Counteſs Granville, XI. 113. 
29. From Mrs. 'Coaduitt, XIII. 56. 
Dec. 10. From Mr. Coote, 59. 
20. From Dr. Sheridan, 60. 
- + « » To Mrs. Pilkington, 61. | , 
Jan. . To the Duke of Dorſet, VIII. ii. 103. 
Feb. 16. To the Earlof Oxford, VII. i. 214. 


1733. | 
Mar. 2. From Lady Betty Germain, XI. 114. 
4. From the Dutcheſs of Queensberry, 115. 
14. From Mr. Grant, 116. 
23. To Mr. Grant, VIII. ii. 266. 


1734. 
Apr. 12. From Lord Bolingbroke, XI. 118. 
13. From Lord Carteret, 119. 
June 4. To Miſs Hoadly, VIII. ii. 106. 
25. From Bp. Sterae, XIII. 64. 
27. From Lord Bolingbroke, XI. 120. 
28. From Dr. Sheridan, XIII. 62. 
. 8, From the Earl of :Oxford, 64. 
15. From Lady Howth, 66. 
16. From Dr. Sheridan, ibid. 
31. To the Duke of Chandos, VIII. ii. 108. 
Sept. 9. From Mrs. Pendarwes, XIII. 68. - 
24. Pickle Herring to Mr. Faulkner, 69. 
OF. 4. From Dr. © Arbuthnot, XI. 124. 
18. From Sir William Fownes, XIII. 72. 
Now. 2. From Mr. Philips, 73. 
7. From Lady Betty Germain, XI. 125. 
20. From Mrs. P s, XIIL 75. - 
24. From Mr. Fervas, XI. 126. 
Dec. 17. From , XIII. 77. 
25. From Dr. Sheridan, ibid. 
Jan. 14. To the Duke of Dorſet, VIII. ii. 109. 
19. From Mr. Donnellan, XIII. 79. 
21. From an unknown Gentleman, 81. 
Feb. 13. From Lad . Ne XL. 127. 
rs. From the Earl Strafford, 128. 
25. From Dr. Sheridan, XIII. 82. 
Mar. 6. From L. Carteret, XI. 129. 
8. To Mr. Pulteney, 118. 
11. From Mr. Pulteney, 130. 
19. To $6455, E VIII. ii. 122. 
1735. | a 
Apr. 75 From Mrs. Pratt, XIII. 82. 
5. From Dr. Sheridan, 83. 
— From Lady Betty Germain, XI. 132. 
7. From Abp. Bolton, 133. 
22. From rman Barber, XIII. 83. 
— From Mrs. Pratt, 86. 
29. From Mr. Pulteney, XI. 134. 
May 5. From Lady Betty Germain, 136. 
— From Abp. Bolton, 137. 
10. From Mrs. Donnellan, XIII. 87. 
12. To Mr. Pulteney, XI. 190. 
16. From Mrs. Pendarwes, XIII. 89. 
19. From Lady Betty Brownlowe, go. 
26. From Dr. Sheridan, 91. 
27. From Lady Betty Germain, VII. i. 231. 


June 8. To Lady Betty Germain, VIII. ii. 115. 


+ + « To Sir Charles Wogan, 118. 
19. From the Earl of Oxford, XIII. 92. 
+ -*. » To Dr. Sheridan, 93. 
23. From Dr. Sheridan, 96. 
- + + + To Dr. Sheridan, VL ii. 149. 
July 5. From Dr. Sheridan, 98. 
6. From Lord Howth, 100. 0 
12. From Lady Betty Germain, XI. 139. 
15. From Dr. Sheridan, XIII. 10. 
16, 2 wo _ 4 . 
18, From t rl of Orrery, 1 . 
31. From Mr. Motte, bes * 


Arg. 13. From Dr. Sheridan, 1058. 
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13 To Abp. Bellen, VIE i. 413. 


4. From Lady 
Sept * 


13. From Lord Barbar, XIII. 110. 
17. From Dr. 2 112. 
20. From Dr. King, 1 
30. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. n. 239. 
Od. 4. From Mr. Motte, XIII. I;. 
8. From Dr. Sheridan, 116. 
20. From Dr. Sicax, 118. 
31. From Mrs. Donnellan, 120. : 
Nev. 8. From Mrs. Peadarves, 121. | 
— Dr. Swift and Dr. Sheridas to Mrs. White- 
Way, tn. Whitoeay, 
7 22 — | - 
= Jo ERS XI. 141. | 
15. Dr. Sheridan to Mrs. White- 
way, Tt. I27. 
. From Mrs. — 
— From Mrs. 130. 
18. Dr. Swift and Dr. to Mrs. Mbite- 
WAY, 132. 0 
22. From — 134. 
137. 


29. — Say 142. 7 5 


Dec. 2. From the ſame, 145. 
e 6. From the ſame, 147 

30. To the Duke 2 XI. 242. 

Jan. 3. From the Earl of Orrery, XIII. 149. 
7. From Mrs. Pendarves, ibid. 
8. To Mr. Faulkaer, VII. i. 214. 
7. From Dr. Sheridax, XIII. 5. 

Feb. 10. From Lady Betty Germain, XI. 144. 
18. From Mrs. „ ADL x51. 
23- From Bp. Horte, 281. 
— To Miſs. Harriſam, ibid. 
— From Dr. Sheridan, 153. 


— From Dr. Sheridan, 155. 
Mar. 11. From Mr. Carter, ibid. 
1736. 
2+ Fen Doc müde 286. 
— From the ſame, tw Mrs. Whiteway, id. 
Apr. 22 
13. From Mrs. — XI. 145. 
maſt > Sheridan, VI. ii. 141. 
War on EY Horte, VIII. ii. 120. 
Lender to the Dean and Mrs. White- 
= XIII. x58. 
15. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. it. 143. 
25. To Mr. Motte, VII. i. 215. 
Jus 3. From Mr. Ford, XIII. 160. 
__— 162. 
8. From the fame, 264. 
— To Dr. Sheridan, VL ii. 146. 


18. To Betty Germain, VIII. i. 22. 
23. Lady 's Anſwer, XI. 146. 
— From Dr. Sheridan, XIII. 165. 


9 Mrs. White 
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nity College, Dabliz, VII. i. 228. 
6. From Dr. Sheridan, XIII. 167. 
3. From Mr. Ford, 169. 
10. To Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 148. 
11. From Lady Betty 2 XI. 148, 
20. From Dr. Sheridan, XIII. 171. 
31. From the ſame, 172. 
Aug. 6. From Lady Howth, 173. 
11. — 200. 
14. Dr. to Whiteway, 176. 
Sept. 2. From Mrs. Pendarves, XI. 149. 
15. From Dr. Sheridan, XIII. 177. 
OZ. 30. To Sir Foba Stanley, IX. ii. 180. 
Nov. 2. From Lady Betty Germain, XI. 153. 
7. Dr. King to Mrs, Whtoway, X 
9. to III. 1 
21. Dr. Sheridan to Mrs. Whiteway, 180 — 
30. Dr. Dunkin to Mrs. 182. 
Dec. 4. From Lord Caftledurrow, XL 154. 
7. From Dr. King, XIII. 182. | 
21, From Mr. Pulleney, XI. 156. 
Jan. 11. From Lord Caftiz 158. 
29. To Lady Betty Germain, 159. 
Feb. . To Jabs Temple, Elq. 227. 
Mar. 7. To Mr. Pulteney, 161. 
15. From the Earl of Orrery, 163. 
18. From the ſame, 1 
— Mr: Pope to the Ear] of f Orrery, 16. 
24. From Carteret, 166. 
1737. 
30. To Alderman Barber, VIII. ii. 124. 
Apr. 3. From the Earl of XIII. 383. 
7. From the Earl of Oxford, __ 
> To Dr. Sheridan, VI. Ii. 1 
„ „XI — 
Mayan. o Dr. Sheridan, VI. ii. 1 
. 275. From Miſs D X11. — 
June 14. To the Earl of Oxford, VIII. ii. 126. 
2 Dr. Sheridan, XIII. 188. | 
3 Dr. Ling 26 Bs Wn , 199. 
= to Whiteway, 191. 
28. to Dr. Swift, 190. 
30. From Mr. Lewis, 194. 
Fuly 4. From the Earl of Oxford, 196. 
12. Mr. Pope to the Earl of Orrery, IX. ii. 132. 
23. From the Earl of Orrery, XIII. 197. + 
— To Mr. Lewis, VIII. ii. 128. 
Ang. 15. To the Mayor, &c. of the City of Corke, 
9 
Sept. 14. r $ wer, I 
a 5. From Lord Barbar, XI. 168. NE 


, 193. 


Nov. 17. From Lord 9, XIII. 199. 


22. From Mr, Ford, 200. 
Nov. 29. From Chevalier — 169. 
Dec. 6. From Lord Bathurft, ibid. 
15. To Mr. Faulkner, VII. i. 219. 
25. To Dr. „XIII. 202. 
5 From Lady Howth, 203. 
From Dr. Clancy, ibid. 
Jan. . To Mr. Faulkzer, VII. i. 221. 
. 28. To Mits Richardjon, VIII. ii. x31. 
Feb. 14. Kal ot Orrery to Mrs. Whiteway, XIII. as 
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1737- 
Feb. 20. From Chevalier Ramſay, XI. 171. 
23. To Mils Richardſon, XIII. 20g. 
Mar. 8. To Mr. Faulkner, VII. i. 222. 
13. From Alderman Barber, XIII. 207. 
15. Dr, King to Deane Swift, Eſq; 206. 
Ar. 2. Mr. Pope to the Earl of Orrery, IX. ii. 182. 
13. From , gs OE 209. - 
25. Dr. King to Mr. Swift, ibid. 
1738. 
6. Miſs Richardſon to Mrs. Whiteway, 210, 
742. 13. From the Lal of Orrery, 211, 
29. From the ſame, 212. 
uly 2. From Alderman Barber, ibid. 
13. To Mr. Faulkner, IX. ii. 185. 
25. From Mr. Richardſon, XIII. 214. 
Aug. 8. To Alderman Barber, VIII. ii. 133- 
31. — Mr. 8 1. 222. 
Sept. 18. From Bp. Syage, XIII. 215. 
5 2. To Mrs. — , 216. . 
| 12. From Mr. Pope, Nil. ii. 138. 
Nov. 7. Mr. Pope to the Earl of Orrery, IX. ii. 186. 
27. To Mrs. Whiteway, XIII. 217. 
29. Miſs Richardſon to Mrs. Whiteway, ibid. 
Yan. 2. From Mr. Richardſon, 218. 
5. From Dr. King, 220. 2 
12. From Mr. Deane Swift; 221. 
23. From Dr. King, 228. 
30. From the ſame, 223. 
Mar. 6. Dr. King to Mrs. Whiteway, 225. 
1739. 
Apr. . To the Iriſ6 Committee at Guildhall, VIII. 


Il. 137. 
10. From Mr. Richardſon, XIII. 228. 
17. From the ſame, 229. > 
25. Dr. Dunkin to Mrs. Whiteway, ibid. 
2358. To Mr. Pope, VI. ii. 155. 
May 10. To the ſame, VIII. ii. 138. 
16. From Mr. Lyttelton, XIII. 230. 
17. From Mr. Pope, XI. 171. 
June 3. Mr. Richardſon to Mrs. Whiteway,XIIL 227. 
5. To Mr. Lyttelton, VIII. ü. 139. 
Aug. 4. From Mr. Lyttelton, XI. 176. 
Sept. 7. From Dr. Scart, XIII. 231. 
Dec. 4. To Mr. Faulkner, VII. i. 223. 
10. From Mr. Throp, XIII. 233. 
31. To Mrs. Whiteway, 234- 
Fan. 18. To the ſame, 235. 
. » » + From Lord Cafledurrow, XI. 177. 
Feb. 3. To Mrs. Whiteway, ibid. 


1740. , 
Apr. 2. Mr. Nugent to Mrs. Whiteway, 236. 
29. To Mrs. Whiteway, 237. 2 
May 16. Mrs. Whiteway to Mr. Pope, ibid. 
3. From Mr, Pulteney, XI. 179. 
18. Mr. Pope to Mrs. Whiteway, XIII. 239. 
Dec. 17. From the Earl of Orrery, XI. 181. 
Jan. 13. To Mrs. Whiteway, XIII. 241. 


1741. 
7 7. From the Earl of Orrery, ibid. 


| DIS Earl of Orreryto Mr. Deane Swift, XIII. 243. 


1750. 
Feb. 14. J. B. to Mr. Faulkner, VII. i. 207. 
1752. | 
Mar. 7. Lord Hyde to Mr. Mallet, XI. 1 
.* + * + pro N. Anſwer, 187. 8 
SD 8 1 7 
From the Dutcheſs 60 on, 2 
From Philips Duke of harten, 200. 
To Dr. Sheridan, IX. ii. 187. 
To Mr. Bindox, 18 8. 5 


Lewis (Mr. Eraſmas). His friendly hint to Dr. 
Swift, to take care of his I. 262, Gives 
ſome account of Mr. Prier, and the propoſal for 


1 his poems, 276. 
belt. The queen recommends to her parli 9 
the taking a method to them, I. 83. One 


publiſhed, called The Ambaſſadreſe, the printer of 
U 


169. 
Life. Not intended by God as a b in Swwift's 
opinion, I. 136. manner in whi lord da- 


broke ſaid he wiſhed to divide it, 357. There is a 
time wherein every one wiſhes for ; ſettlement 
of his own, II. 29. Loſs of friends a tax upon 


long life, 98. 

London. The in the world to re- 
nounce friendſhip in, I. 334. Some icu 
relating to the of public offices in that city, 


IV. 32. 

Long (Mrs. Anne). Her character, III. 270. Her 
own account of her fituation, IV. 2. 

Love. A much ſtronger paſſion in young men than 
ambition, I. 195. 

Louis le Gros (king of France). His deſign on Nor- 
mandy, IV. 280. Jealous of the future aggrandiſe- 
ment of England, he endeavours to counteract it, 


8 1 illiam, ſon of duke Nobert, to the 


earldom of Flanders, 285; which drew on him 


king Henry's vengeance, 286. 
Lunatichs. er for an hoſpital for them in Dub- 
in, II. 84. | 
ttelton (Mr. Secretary). Politely wiſhes ts be in 
2 5 number of Swift's friends, IV. 230. 


M. 


Maccartney (Mr.). A letter printed in his name, 
vindicating himſelf from the md of duke Ha- 
milton, I. 175. . | 

r His heroiſm at the gallows, 

. 109. 

Madneſi. Talking to one's ſelf eſteemed a ſign of 
it, I. 9. Mankind has an inexhauſtible ſource of 
invention in the _—_ it, 335. Many made really 
mad by ill uſage, II. 85. Dr. Swift uſed to deſcribe 
perſons in that ſituation with a ſtriking livelineſs 
and horror +, IV. 243. 


®* Beſides the Letters here enumerated, the laſt Volume of “ Mir, Pope's Works” contains a Collection of Eighty-eight, 


under the Title of © Letters to and from Dr. Fonathan Swift, &c. from the Year 1714 to 1737.” N. 
b # « Swift certainly foreſaw his fate. His frequent attac of 
« for 


of giddineſs, and his manifeſt „ gave room 


ſuch apprehenfions. I have often heard him lament the Rate of childhood and idiotiſm, to which ſome of the greateſt 
* men of this nation were reduced before their death. He mentioned, as examples within his own time, the duke of 
« Markborough and lord Somers: and when he cited theſe melancholy inſlances, it was always with a beavy figh, and 
« with geſtures that ihewed great uacaſideſs, as if he felt an impulſe of what was to happen to him before he died,” 


Vor. IX. PaxT II. 


Oansza r. ; 


2 22 


„* * 
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Main (Mr. Charles). His character, III. 20. 

Malcolm (king of Scotland). See William Rufus. 

Manley (Mrs. author of the Atalantis). Wrote 4 
Narrative of the particulars of Mr. Harley's bei 
ſtabbed, from hints furniſhed by Dr. Swift, III. 
— Wrote 4 Findication of the duke Maribo- 
rough, 234. 

Mapp (Mrs.). A merry incident reſpecting her, II. 
157. 

Marlborough Jobs Churchill duke of). Laments 
his having joined the Whigs, III. 73. Tells the 
y_ he 1s neither covetous nor ambitious, 74. 

- Swift hopes he may continue general, ibid. 
85. The duke wiſhed to contrive ſome way to 
fofren Dr. Swift, v. 279; who, though he pro- 
feſſed to diſlike the duke, did not approve his 
being diſmiſſed, ibid. Reaſons aſſigned of his in- 
tention to go out of Exgland, I. 116. His public 
entry through rhe city deſcribed, 248. Hicke by 
more than huzza'd, ibid. 

Marlborough (nos of). A fingular inſtance of 
her meanneſs and ingratitude to the queen, I. 177. 


— . willingly compound, to keep her place, 
. bg. 

| Recommended by forcible arguments, 
IV. 243- 


——— - Whence the origin of the name, 

- 228, 

Maſbam (lord). What a great fault in him, I. 87. 

Maude AN king I.). — in 

marriage 5 emperor, IV. 277. Her ion 
levied, ibid. The Ruft princeſs royal [a in 
marriage after the Conqueit, 248: On death 
of the emperor, the crown of England ſettled by 
Her father on her and her heirs, 284. Married 
to a ſecond huſband, Geeffry duke of Anjou, ibid; 
with whom the lived at her father's death, 291. 
Lands at Port/mouth, to aſſert her claim to the 
crown, and received into Arundel-caftle, zoo. Pur- 


ſued by Stephen, ſhe, after frequently ſhifting her 
ſages, got ſafe to Lincoln, 301. Stephen ing 
taken priſoner, ſhe ordered him into ſtrict cuſ- 


_ at Briflol, where he continued nine months a 
priſoner, 302. Unanimouſly accepted as queen, 
bid. Her pride, wilfulneſs, indiſcretion, and diſ- 
obliging behaviour, ſoon overthrew the effects of 
her victory, 303. Her injurious treatment of Maude, 
king Stephen's queen, ibid; and of the Londoners, 
who petitioned for redreſſing ſome rigorous laws 
of her father, and reftoring thoſe of Eaavard the 

Confeſſor, ibid. Her im * conduct, in refuſing 

a requeſt made by her friend the biſhop of Winchefler 

in behalf of Eaſſace the king's ſon, bid. Began to 

ſee her errors, 304. In endeavouring to retrieve 
them, the carl of Gloucefter taken priſoner, and 
herſelf with difficulty eſcaped, ibid. Beſieged in 

1 the king, and eſcaped by a ſtratagem, 

306. eary of the conteſt, left the Sogn, 307. 

Taking advantage of the troubled ſtate of the king- 
dom, ſent her ſon, the young prince Henry, to try 

his fortune in 1 303. 

Maude (king Stephen's queen). Made propoſals of 
accommodation to the empreſs ; which being re- 
jected, ſhe urges her fon Exftace to arms, IV. 303. 
Concerts with the legate the means of reſtoring Ste- 
— to his liberty and crown, 304. Her army 

Ling taken the carl of Gloucefler priſoner, the 
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queen ſent him to Rochefler, to be treated as the 
king had been, ibid. 

im. To do what is right, and diſre the 
world, a good one, II. 203. What the beſt in life, 
in Dr. Swi/?'s opinion, 214. A good moral maxim 
of the ancient Heathens, 216. 

Media. Its form of government, IV. 279. 

Medicine. The ridicule of it a very copious ſubject, 
I. 216. The form of one preſcribed by Dr. Ar- 
buthnot for Dr. Swift, II. 36. A good one againſt 
giddineſs and head-ache, 144. : 

Mziniflers. An obſervation reſpecting new ones, I. 16. 
What conſequent to the loſs of their places, 32. 
Why they ſhould avoid all inquiry, and every 
thing that would embroil them, 44. Never talk 
politicks in converſation, 156. Acceſs to them 
uſually converted by moſt men to their own fingle 
inte 194, Well-diſpoſed remembrancers t 
moſt uſeful ſervants to them in their leiſure hours, 
ibid. Remarks on thoſe of queen Anne, III. 83. 
Dr. Swift tells them, they would leave him Jo- 
nathan as they found him, and that he never 
knew a miniſtry do. any thing for thoſe whom 
they made companions of their pleaſures, 106. 
Stand on a very narrow bottom, between the Whigs 
and the violent Tories, 113. Dr. Swift their 
ableſt champion, 131. The faults of men who 
are moſt truſted in public bufineſs difficult to be 
defended, IV. 246. 

Miſer. By living miſerably, and dying hated and 
deſpiſed, to leave great riches, may be ſaid to have 
outwitted himſelf, II. 49. 

Misjudging. Whence it uſually proceeds, II. 193. 

Mobawhks: Their practices, I. 89g. Were all Whigs, 
ibid. Swift thought to be in danger from them, 
90. More obſervations reſpecting them, 97. 

Money. That money creates power, an erroneous 
and corrupt notion, II. 28. A neceſſary caution 
in lending it, III. 45. 

Morgan (Mr.). His impertinence recorded, III. 11. 

Morning. A poem of the Dean's, of that title, III. 


3. 
Motto (Mr.). His repreſentation of his own right 
to the property of our Author's Works, IV. 107. 
Employed by Dr. Swift to pay Mrs. Fenton an- 
nuity, 113. 


N. 
Ne exeat Regno. The origin of that injunftion, IV. 


258, k 

Nelſon (Mr. Robert). Writes to Dr. Swift, to haſten 
the inſcription for lord Berkeley's monument, I. 45. 

News. Party news not to be readily credited, I. 46. 

Normandy. In the ſpace of forty years, ſubdued Eng- 
land, and was itſelf ſubdued by that kingdom, 
IV. 276. 

Northumberland (Robert Mowbray earl of). Repel- 
led a Scottiſh invaſion, IV. 26z. Over-rating his 
late ſervices, as much perhaps, and as unjuſtly, as 
they were under-valued by the king, he broke out 
into open rebellion, 263. Being taken priſoner, 
confined for the reſt of his lite, which was thirty 
years, 264. 

Nottingham (Daniel Finch earl of). Some account 
of, and reflections on his conduct, L 71. III. 261. 

Nuttall 
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Nuttall (a pariſhioner of Dr. Sif?'s). By the affiſt- 
ance of our Author, recovered a hundred pounds 


from a roguiſh lawyer, III. 276. 


O. 


Oal See Bathurſt. 

Odtober-club. Deſcribed, III. 106. 

Odo (Biſhop of Bayeux). A prelate of incurable am- 
bition, IV. 256. Envious and diſcontented at Lan- 
francis being a greater favourite than himſelf, 
formed a corfſpiracy to depoſe William Rufus, ibid. 
Being taken priſoner, is forced by the king to 
abjure England, and ſent into Normandy, ibid. 

Operas. In 1735, occaſioned great debates, IV. go. 

Orcheflre. Corelli excelled in forming it, II. 158. 

Ormond (James Butler duke of). Addreſs of thanks 
to the queen propoſed, for a 5 him lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, and w y rejected, I. 59. 
Generally well eſteemed there, ibid. A brief com- 
mendation of him, 64. Dr. Swift a favourite with 

him, yet had ſmall hopes of being preferred by 
him, III. 13. Declared General in Flanders, 83. 
Aſſiſts at the fire by which Sir Wilkam Windham's 
houſe was burnt, 86. Gains much credit by his 
conduct in Flanders, 108. Huzza'd through the 
whole city at the king's proclamation, 248. 

Orrery (John carl of). His obſervation on the city of 
Corke, II. 5 A * on 2 
Offry (biſhop of). Empowered to ſolicit air 

foo firſt- fruits, Ge. in Ireland, I. 28. 

Oxford ( Robert earl of). See Harley. a 

Oxford (Edward carl of). Had no vices, except 

| — manuſcripts and curioſities may be called 

. fo, IV. 208; yet ſold great — — 
to pay his debts, ibid. 

Oyfters. Method of boiling them, I. 87. 


P. 


Office. A moſt valuable repoſitory for record 


V. 164. ' 
Parker (lord chief juſtice). Would have filenced 
Dr. Swift as a writer, I. 116. 
Parliaments (ſce Goths). Remarks on their origin in 


England, IV. 278. Why called frequent y by: 


Henry I, under different appellations, ibid. T 
was Parliament, as uſed by old authors, ambi- 
guous, 315. A bill paſſed, for limiting members 
to a certain number of places, I. 85. 


Parnell (Dr.). His p_ intituled On 5 — 
Anne's Peace, preſented by Dr. Swift to lord 


Bolingbroke, I. 130. Introduced to that lord, and 
—_ liked oy him, 137; and by the lord trea- 

h is admiration of lady Bolingbroke, 
54 


I 
Parties. Their news not to be credited readily, I. 46. 
Paſquin (a dramatic ſatire by Fielding, which occa- 
honed the licenſing act). The ſucceſs of it, II. 145. 
Patrick (Dr. Swift's ſervant). His drunkenneſs in- 
cenſed his maſter, IV. 10. 
Patrick (St.). The beſt deanry in Ireland, I. 181. 
Peace. Many of the Tories diſcontented at that of 
Utrecht, 1. 155 ; which was to be ratified in all 
courts before it could be proclaimed here, 165. 


urer, 148. 


. 


Pembroke (Thomas Herbert earl of). His droll anx- 
iety, on being elected a member of the Royal Aca- 

1 demy of. rs HL 243: 1 
erjury. An inſtance re w for its puniſh- 
x. 9.4 is defective, IV. 161, 

Peterborow (Charles Mordaunt car! of). His ſenti- 
ments reſpecting the bill againſt occaſional confor- 
mity, I. 2. ries ſent by him to Dr. Swift, 
202. Writes a facetious letter to him, on the pub- 
lication of Gulliver's Travels, 351. 

Peterborow (Dr. Robert Clavering biſhop of). Par- 
ticulars of an affair between lady Betty Germain 
and him, reſpecting a piece of ground, II. 109. 

Peterborow (dean o). Saves the expence of a piece 
of plate, by a pun, III. 225. | 

Philips (Mr. Ambroſe). Writes to Dr. Swift, to aſk 

for an 22 ment, III. 176. 

Phipps — ue, His Letter to Dr. Swift, 
reſpecting the caſe of Waters, his printer, I. 300 

Phyficians, The ſenſitive ſoul made a fort of firſt 

- miniſter to the rational by ſome of the Germax 
phyſicians, I. 217. . 

Pilkington (Mr.). Made chaplain to Mr. Barber 
when lord-mayor, IV. 27; and in that office, got 
more money than any of his predeceſſors, 56. © 

Pilkington (Mrs.). Her verſes on paper, IV 29; 
and on Dr. Swift's birth-day, 30. | 

A (Sir). t the wrong fide of his office, 

« 164. 

Polignae (cardinal). His ſhort, but expreſſive, cha- 
rafter of Dr. Swift, IV. 224. fon 
Politicians. Allegorize all the animal ceconomy into 
ſtate affairs, I. 217. * Secrecy one of their moſt 
S 256, Other requiſites to 
them, 257. King of France eſtabliſhes an academy 
2 their inſtruction, ibid. A maxim held by them, 

134. 

Politicks. An expreſſion, appropriated by the French 
to beauty, applicable to them, I. 47. To ſhew 
ill-will, without power of doing more, no good 
policy in a dependent people, 57. Never made by 
miniſters the ſubje& of converſation, 156. Speci« 
men of Mr. Gay's intended treatiſe on them, 257, 
Dr. Swift's creed in them, II. 94. 

a (Mr.). His poem called . Foreft pub- 
iſhed and commended, I. 161. In danger of bein 
drowned, 341. Lord Bolingbroke's judgement a 
his Ethic Eſſays, II. 123. In danger again of 
being drowned, 150. His character of Dr. Suit 
and his writings, 166. His account of lord Boling- 
broke's plan of life and ſtudies in France, 171. Why 
the friendſhip of young rather than of old people 
cultivated by him, 173. Gives Dr. Swift an ac- 
count of his courſe of life and amuſements, 174. 

Portland (William Bentinck duke of). His cha» 
racter, IV. 64. i | 

Power. Naturally attended with fear and precaution, 
II. 28. What would cool the luſt of abſolute 
power in princes, 191. 

Prefio. Why Dr. Swift ſo called, III. 190. 

W (Mr.). Made a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms, 

290. » a 
Projects. A humourous one, for raiſing money by a 
mp upon bliſtering and melilot plaiſters, I. 216. 

Pulteney (Mr.). His cook's receipt for ſtewing veal, 
put into verſe, I. 347. Gives Dr. Swift an ac- 

count of a humourous treatiſe compoſed by Dr. 

2 — 


2 2 2 
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Arbatbaet upon the ſcolding of the ancients, II. 
41. His remark on the ion of Dr. Rundle 
to the fee of Derry, 131. On the of his 
own conſtitution, 156. es to Dr. 
Swifts rules for ion of his health, ibid. 
A ſentence of 'Tally by him for the rule 
— his 1 ibid. —.— on the ſtate 
b irs, 179. A ft a 
of La verſes, made in compliment to 25 
Wefiminfler ſcholar, 180. A letter (by Dr. — — 
in his name to Sir Robert Walpole, 1 —j 


far indebted to Sir Robert, for his 252. 
Q 

u2drille. The univerfal emp t of life among 

Vo polite, I. 346. Comi deſcribed by Nir. 


Congreue, 349 3 
Quakers. Thank the duke of Ormond, for his kind- 
neſs to their friends in Ireland, III. 282. — — 
the bill for recovering tithes in that ki „I. 61. 
Quees (duke and dutcheſs of). Their kindneſ 
fnendſhip to Mr. Gay, II. 15. Character of 
him by the dutcheſs, 96. Her reflections upon 
friendſhip, ibid. Gives a fine ſketch of true great - 
neſs of mind, 104. A deſcription of occurrences 
in their journey to The Spa, 111. 


R. 
Radi (Dr.). How ented in "Martinas Scrib- 
-lerus's map of diſeaſes, I. 417. Sent for, in the 


veen's laſt illneſs, but "declined attending, 241. 
. on his conduct, its motives, conſe- 
quences, 242, 443. From what motive he took 
1 care to fave lord chief juſtice Holt 

17. 
Ralph biſhop of Durham (a chief inſtrument of op- 
on under William I, and II). Impriſoned by 
exry the Firſt, IV. 272. Eſcaping from priſon, 
fled to duke Robert, whom he ſtirred up to renew 
his pretenſions to the Exg/ifh crown, ibid. 
= (Chevalier). Sends Dr. Swift his hiſtory 
o *. marſhal De . 7 169. 3 
Raphoe. What the yearly value of its — 7 ick, I. 198. 
Rabin, His Hiſtory, rein defective, IV. 174. 
Raymond (Dr.). Preſented by Dr. Swift to lord 
Wharton, III. 4. 
Reaſon. Wherein that faculty confiſts, I. 327. 
Receipt. To boil oyſters, I. 87. For ſtewing veal, 347. 
For the cure of giddinefs, II. 36. 
Religion. Ladies, out of zeal for it, have hardly time to 
ſay their prayers, 1. 1. 

— Thar of ſome men fo arable, that we 
may love their characters, though ftrangers to their 
perſons, IV. 230. 

Revenge. Wherein the moſt kind of it con- 
fiſts, I. 208. What the crueleſt kind of it, II. 110. 

Richardſes (Mr.). His project for tranſlating prayers 
and ſermons into the Iris language, III. 114. 

Richardſon (Miſs). "Receives Dr. Swift a 
beautiful diamond ring, adorned with ſome: of her 
own hair and ſome of the Dean's, IV. 218. 


Kicles. Lord Bolingb rotes reflections on them, I. 305. 
Dr. Swifts eſtimation of them, II. 213. 
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Rivers (Richard Savage carl of). Solicits an ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Swy/?, 59. Remarks on 
his laſt will, I. 113. 

Robert (eldeſt ſon to the ueror). At his father's 
death, took poſſeſſion of „IV. 255. Pre- 
pared to aſſert his claim to the Exgli crown, but 
reduced to enter into terms with his brother, 257. 
Complaining that Raus had not fulfilled the terms 
of the treaty, that _ to ſtop all future com- 


in inv Normandy, 262. Robert, 
ed by the French king, obtains a peace, ibid. 


- zeal for the Holy War, 266; in which he was 
ve years engaged, and got great honour, 270. 
Perſuaded, by Ralpb — . — to renew his 
pretenſions to the crown of England, 272. Invaded 
this kingdom with a great force, ibid. Renounced 
his pretenſions in conſideration of a ſmall penſion, 
and grew out of all reputation, 273. Coming to 
England on a viſit, was perſuaded to remit his 
penſion, 274. On his return to Normandy, again 
inſtigated to ſeek revenge, which he attempted, but 
had not ſtrength to execute, ibid. His menaces, 
— —agh were = retext _ H to invade Nor- 
» 275. t brought priſoner to England, 
where — had his eyes put — and Porch nr in 
priſon fix twenty years, 276. Ungratefull 
—_— by the court of Rome, ibid. His de 
character, 288. 


Rochefoucault. The verſes founded on a maxim of 
his, when firſt publiſhed, and by whom, IV. 222. 

Rochefler (Lawrence Hyde earl of ). Died ſuddenly, 
—— 148. His death a concern to all good men, 
I. 53. 

Roman Pontiffs, Their uſurpations, IV. 261. Their 
ingratitude, 276. 

Romans. A cuſtom conſtantly uſed by them at their 


triumphs, I. 21. 

Rundle (Dr.). Mr. Pulteney's remark on his promotion 
to the ſee of Derry, IL 31. 

Rymer. In his Fædera, made no uſe of the great 
collection in the Cotton Library or Paper-office, nor 
of the Rolls of Parliament or Journals of either 
Houſe, IV. 175. 


8. 


Sacheverell (Dr.). Is paid one hundred pounds by 2 
bookſeller for his ſermon (which was the firſt after 
his ſuſpenſion) preached at St. Saviour's church, I. 
173. The miniſtry hate, and pretend to deſpiſe 
him, III. 200, Dr. Swift declines being acquainted 
with him, but recommends his brother to the mi - 
niſtry, 285. i ; 

DI ( Roger N of). His caſtle and trea- 
ures ſeized by king tephen, IV. 299. Originally 
a poor curate 1n „but advanced by Henry 
I, to the higheſt rank, 300. One of the firſt who 

{wore fealty to Maude, and among the firſt who 
revolted to Stephen, ibid. Fell a ſacrifice in his 


le, and, upon receiving challenges, 
— 


Savage (Mr.). The cruel treatment of his mother 
to Ju , L 113. 
Scribleru: 
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Seriblerus ( Martinus). His map of diſcaſes deſcribed, 
| 1 His propoſal for the longitude, 429. See 


tinus. 
(General). An odd ſaying of his, III. 167. 
Sharpe (Rev. Mr. John). A letter from him to Dr. 


Swift, requeſting his good offices in behalf of 
brigadier Hunter, governour of New York, I. 186. 
Sherid an (Dr.). In the fullneſs of his heart, deſcribes 


his domeſtic unhappineſs, IV. 83. 

Shower (a er chat title). Written by Dr. 
Swift, III. 21. 40. Met with general applauſe in 
England, but not reliſhed in Ireland, 63. 

Shrewſbury (Charles Talbot duke of). Appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, I. 94. The Whigs 
apprehenſive of receiving no great countenance 
from him, 193. Made lord treaſurer, 240. 

* (lady). Gives Dr. Swift a new name, 

. 190. 

Sican (Dr.). 
IV. 118. 

Sid Hamet (a ſatire on lord Godolphin). Much admired, 
III. 26. A fhrewd remark on it, 63. 

Slane (lord). Reverſion of his attainder, how received 
in Ireland, I. 21. 

Slavery. Univerſal corruption firs men for it, and 
renders them unworthy of liberty, I. 47. 

_ (Dr.). His opinion reſpecting 
+ 11. 

Smalridge (ek A letter from him to Dr. Swift, 
in behalf of Mr. Fiddes, I. 191. 

Solitude. Inſupportable to a diſturbed mind, II. 361. 

Somers (Lord). Diſmiſſed from the office of 
prefident, III. 8. 

Spa (German). Dutcheſs of Queenſberry's deſcrip- 
tion of a journey to it, II. 111. 

Sgectator. One acknowledged by the Dean, III. 145. 

Spleen. Dr. Swift's character of it, II. 212. His care 
to avoid it, 214. 

Squires. General character of thoſe in Ireland, II. 216. 

Stanhope 3 George dean of Canterbury, a name 
that will ever be dear to the admirers of genuine 
iety). Dr. Swift viſits him at Lewiſham, where 
hi law t the handſome Moll Stanhope,” III. 182. 

Steele (Mr.). Arreſted, for making a lottery, I. 106. 
In danger of lofing his office of gazetteer, III. 5; 
which he ſoon after actually did loſe, for writing 
a Tatler againſt his benefaftor Mr. Harley, 30. 
Dr. Swift with ſome difficulty having perſuaded 
Mr. Harley to be reconciled to him, and fixed a 
time for meeting, Mr. Steele unaccountably neg- 
leed the appointment, 64. Began the SpeHator in 
conjunction with Mr. Addiſon, 120. 


His ingenious remarks on France, 


vels, 


Stella. An inſtance of Dr. Swif?'s for her, 
I. 3, 4. See Ti/dall,. Another, III. 9. A cha- 
rafter of her filter, 15. Her felicity the Dean's 


principal aim, 158. 

Stephen earl of 'Boulogne. On the death of Henry I, 
made ſo vaſt diſpatch for England, that the coun- 
cil had not time to meet, IV. 291. Elected 
king, by the nobles who had ſworn fealty to Maude 
and her heirs, 292. Their motives to it, ibid. 
Received the. crown with one great advantage, his 
uncle's veſt treaſures, ibid. By a miſtaken piece 


of politicks, gave all men leave to build caſtles 
on their lands. ibid. His territories invaded by 
Da vid king of Scots, ibid.; whom Stephen ſoon 
brought to terms of accommodation, ibi 


On his 


return to London, he fell ſick of a 1 » Which 
giving riſe to a of his death, the les took 
| ion to fortify their caſtles, ibid. Which he 
recovered, but not without much difficulty, 293. 
Three circumſtances which contributed to 
revolts againſt him, 294. Chaſtiſed the:Scateb king, 
for perhdy, 295. Robert earl of -Gloucgfter, and 
other diſcontetized barons, took advantage of his 
abſence, to raiſe a dangerous inſurreQion, 296 ; 
which Stephen having quelled, he purſued the 
advantages his army bad gained over king David, 
HOC an expedition into Scotland, 298. 
ares the terms of peace, and brings the 
of David with him as an hoſtage, ibid. Contrived 
to ſeize the caſtles of ſome of the biſhops, 299; 
particularly that of Roger, with his immenſe 
treaſures, ibid. Marched to Arundel, in hopes 
to ſecure the perſon of the empreſs Maude, who 
came to aſſert her claim to the crown, 300. Fol- 
lowed her to Lincoln, which was delivered into 
his hands by the citizens, in hatred to their go- 
vernour the earl of Chefter, who, with the empreſs, 
eſcaped, 301. The earls-of Chefler and Gloucgfter, 
in conjunction, marched to attack him, ibid. The 
Kings after an heroic defence, taken priſoner, 302. 
ented to the empreſs at Gloucefler, and by her 
orders ſent to Briffel, where he was kept in ſirict 
cuſtody nine months, and moſt of the time in irons, 
ibid. Obtained his liberty in exchange for the 
earl of Gloucefler, whom the army of his queen had 
taken priſoner, 305. Beſieged Oxford, which ſur- 
rendered after the flight of the empreſs, 306. 
A nunnery at Wilton, which Stephen was fortifyi 
ſer on fire by the earl of Glancefler, the ſurprize of 
which ioned the King's flight, ibid. Fortune 
ſeemed to turn in his -favour, 307. Diſguſted his 
ſubjects, by an act of violence and fraud on the 
perſon of the earl of Chefter, 308. To diſappoint 
the expectations of Henry duke of Normandy, con- 
ceived a project of ſettling the crown on his own 
family, 310. The biſhops refuſe to crown his ſon 
Enflace, ibid. Marched to defend M 
r with whom he concluded a truce, 
311. On the death of Ewfface, became diſpirited, 
ibid. Had another ſon, whom he little regarded, 
ibid. Concluded a peace with Henry, who paid 
him homage, and was declared haceutiar, reſervin 
to Villiam, Stephen's ſecond fon, the honours ori- 
ginally poſſeſſed by his father, 312. The caſtles 
uilt in his -reign (above eleven hundred) de- 


moliſhed, ibid, Made a progreſs through the 
e and univerſally well received, 313. His 
death, and character, ibid 


Stephen's Green, Dublin. A mile round its outer 
wall, III. 109. 

Sterne (Dr.). His great collection of books how 
diſpoſed of at his death, I. 23. Warmly recom- 
mended by Dr. Sit to the miniſters, for a 
biſhoprick, 149. 

Stocks. Reaſon of the extraordinary ſudden riſe of 
them at the queen's death, I. 247. 

Stoughton (Mr.). Reflections on a ſermon preached. 
by him at Dublin, I. 18. His ſermon burnt 
there, 68. 

Strafford (Thomas Wentworth earl of). A- ſhort 
remark on him, I. 78. | 


Stratford 
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Fucceſſion (act of ). Foreign 


Mr. (an eminent merchant). Worth a 
plumb, and lent the government forty thouſand 
HI. 6. His kindneſs enabled Dr. Swi/? 
to make an advantageous purchale of Bank 
ſtock, 44 Loſt fifteen thouſand pounds, by the 
Failure of Sir Stephen Evans, 281. Dr. Swift's 
s on that occaſion, ibid. Mr. Strat- 
d- afterwards broke, and was a prifoner in the 


queen's bench, I. 85. 

peers deprived of their 
right of voting by it, I. 256 ; and foreigners re- 
ſtrained from enjoying any employment, civil or 
military, ibid. 


tary 
Suffclt (counteſs of). Her conduct towards Dr. 


Swift vindicated by lady Betty Germain, II. 94. 
Lady Betty's — * her, 95- ; 


+ Swperiours. Every body ought not to have liberty to 


abuſe them, II. 170. 


Swift (Mr. Thomas, the Dean's par/on-coufin). Some 


particulars of his character, III. 244. 


Swwift (Dean). His character of Mrs. Jobaſon, in three 


letters to his rival Dr. Tifdall, I. 3, 4. Comes to 
land, to ſolicit the remiſhon of the firſt-fruits, 


III. 2. Coldly received by lord treaſurer Godo/- 


Is diffident of ſucceſs, and promiſes to 
return to Ireland ſpeedily, whether he ſucceeds or 
no, ibid. 8. Is diſguſted with the family of the 
Temples, 4. Is adviſed to ſuſpend his application 
till the approaching change of the miniſtry, 6. 
Is repreſented to Mr. Harly as a diſcontented 
perſon, that was uſed ill for not being Whig enough, 
14. C of his memorial to Mr. Harley about 
the firſt-fruirs, I. 33. His account of the manner 
and event of his firſt application to Mr. Harley, 
22 the remiſſion of them, 35. III. 18. 
Tells Sula, in confidence, that he has ſucceeded 
in his application, 26. Wrote a ballad (full of puns) 
on the #eftminfter election, 29. His grand com- 
miſſion ſucceeds, entirely through his perſonal 


credit with Mr. Harley, ibid. Complains of Mr. 
. Addiſon's relervedneſs, in a point wherein Swift 


meant very highly to ſerve him, 31. Prefers 
Laracor to the prebendal refidence at Weftminfter, 
Bid. Had a fit of giddineſs ſo early as 1710, 35. 
The lord primate and 28 of Dablin re- 
commend the firſt fruits to his diligence and pru- 
dence, by a new commiſſion, ſigned by them both, 
I. 38; which came not to his hands till after the 
bufineſs was effected, III. 37. Is well ſatisfied 
with Mr. Harley's kindneſs; but has a view to ſome 


addition to Laracor from the duke of Ormond, 


from the 


reſents the treatment he had received 
higs, ibid. He dines for the firſt time 
with Mr. ſecretary St. John ; from whom as well as 
from Mr. Harley, he receives very ſingular marks 
of reſpect, 43. The biſhops of Ireland again 
apply to the duke of Ormond, for their firſt fruits, 
though the buſineſs was already done, 49. The 
Dean's refleftions on their abſurd conduct, ibid. 
He is engaged in the ſervice of the miniſtry, 53. 
They diſlike his aſſiſting Steele in the Tatlers, 62. 
Dr. Swift never could be prevailed on to preach 
before the queen, 63. Wiſhes the duke of Marl- 
horough may be continued in his command, 169. 
Offends Prior, by his manner of reading ſome 
verſes, ibid. The miniſtry treat him with much 
Kindneſs; but he doubts they mingle perſonal 


41. Highl 


bow to 


uarrels too much in their proceedings, 8 3. The 
<chbiſhop of Dubliz adviſes him to 229 uſe of 
the intereſt he has with the miniſtry, to ſecure 
ſomething for himſelf, I. 62; and to ſet ſerioufl 
about ſome uſeful publications in divinity, ibid. III. 
212. His <a on the miniſtry's conſtantly 
ka <-> Fees Jonathan, 105, His Miſcellanies 

ubliſhed without his knowledge, 112. Mr. Har- 
- having ſent him a nt) fps bank note, he 
returns it with proper indignation, 114. Is very 
apprehenſive of the ſmall-pox, 120. Gives an 
account of Mr.  Harley's being ſtabbed, 121. His 
ſpirited . behaviour to Mr. Sr. Fobn, contraſted 
to his former conduct with Sir William Temple, 
129. Reflecting on his ſituation, receives ſome 
comfort from having had his revenge, 175. Nobly 
ſpurns an offered bribe, 188. Obtains the Gazette 
Be his bookſeller and printer, Mr. Tooke and 
Mr. Barber, 189. Through his intereſt, Mr. 
Barber is 2 printer to the South-Sea com- 
pany, and Mr. Stratford a director, 206. Wrote 
propoſals for 4 Hiflory of the Maids of Honour 
Ace Harry the Eighth, &c. 214. His conſternation 
on hearing of the misfortunes of his friend 
Stratford, whom he had entruſted with upwards 
of faur hundred pounds, 281. Gets for his printer 
and bookſeller the office of Stationers to the 
ordnance, 282. This leads them to aſk for another 
employment in The Tower, 283; which Dr. 
Swift obtains from lord Rivers, ibid. Recom- 
mends a brother of Dr. Sacheverell to the treaſurer, 
286. Threatened with a ſuſpenſion, by the biſhop of 
Meath, for abſence, I. 106. Recommends ſeveral 
of the Whig wits ( Addi/on, Steele, Congreve, Rowe, 
and Philips) to favour, 133. Makes a ſhort re- 
fledtion on life, 136. A witty Jeſt on a bad poet, 
who ſent him a preſent of wild fowl, 141. His 
reaſons for rejecting a parcel of oranges brought 
hun as a preſent, 143. His project for coining half- 
pence, Sc. with devices, 144. Makes a collection 
among the miniſtry, for the uſe of needy wits, 
1 Is very much grieved for the death of Mr. 

arriſon, ſecretary to the embaſſy at Utrecht, whom 
he called his own creature, having procured his 
promotion to that office, 15:2. A ſaying of his 
grandmother, 156. Applied to by foreign mi- 
niſters, to ſpeak for them to the lord treaſurer and 
lord Bolingbroke, 159. His deſcription of the 
rchearſal of Cato, 174. Gives a particular narrative 
of the proceedings reſpedting his promotion to the 
deanry of St. Patrick's, 177. Congratulated on 
his promotion by Dr. Atterbury, 183. Praiſed by 
Dr. Davenant, for employing his intereſt with the 
lord treaſurer in good offices to others, 194. His 
anſwer to ſome lines of the lord treaſurer, 205. 
Letter from the dutcheſs of Ormond to him, reſpect- 
ing the diſſentions in the miniſtry, 207. Short 
deicription of his manner of living on a viſit to a 
clergyman, 211. Encomium on him by 
Dr. Arbuthnot, 254. Adviſed by Bp. Atterbury 
proceed in his diſpute with the chapter 
of St. Patrick, 263—271. Praiſed by Mr. Addiſon's 
for his friendly diſpoſition, 287. Laments his 
fituation in Ireland, IV. 254. Complimented with 


being as well worth taking a long journey to 
ſee as Livy, I. 329. The Abbe Des Fontane, 
ints him with the very extraordinary * 

. r 


acquaints 
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for his works in France, which he had tranſlated 
into French, 330. That all Paris wiſhed to 
him, ibid. His anſwer in French to the Abbe Des 
Fontaines letter, 331. For what qualities chiefly 
valued by Dr. Arbuthnot, 343. Humourouſl 
raillied by lord Bathurft, upon his writings, I 
31, 321 upon his expenſive and intemperate wa 
of living, 46. Conduct of the counteſs of Suffo/k 
reſped ing him vindicated by lady Betty Germain, 
94. His creed, or rather litany, in politicks, ibid. 
Dutcheſs of 2reenſberry's advice to him, 96. His 
condolence with her grace for the death of Mr. Gay, 
with a brief character of him, 97. Raillied * 
lord Bathurft, for the courſe of life he was got into, 
102. Threatened to be murdered by one Bett- 
evorth, à Diſſenter, whom he had provoked by his 
writings, 114. A 9 for his giddineſs pre- 
ſcribed to him by lady Betty Germain, 144. His 
rules for preſerving health, 156. His remark on 
the duke of Dorſet as lord licutenant, and com- 

mendlation of him as to his private character, 160. 

His high commendation of lady Betty Germain, 
ibid. Raillies Mr. Pulteney humourouſly, on his 
recommending to him a trip to England for his 
health, 162. His reflections upon the melanchol 
ſtate of public affairs, both in England and Ireland, 
188. Laments the decline of liberty in England, 
ibid. Sends Miſs Richardſon a beautiful diamond 
ring, IV. 218. Solicits the carl of Arran to re- 
ſign the claim made by him to the tithes of the rec- 
tory of Clonmel, II. 197. Solicited to join the mi- 
oy at the time of the queen's death, 202. Re- 
minded by Miſs Yanbomrigh of a maxim once 
obſerved by him, 203; and receives from her a 
moving 9 letter, 204. Compliments 
her highly in French on her many extraordinary 
qualifications, 205, Gives his reaſon for ſeeing her 
fteldom in Ireland, 208. Receives another 22 
from her, declaring her paſſion, and expoſtulating 
with him for his neglect of her, 209. Raillies her 
facetiouſly, 210. His humourous application of a 
paſſage in Job, in a facetious letter to her, 211. 
The pains taken by him to preſerve his health, 
212, His eſtimation of riches and health, 213. 
His character of the ſquires in Jreland, 216. 
Some particulars of his lamentable ſtate of inſa- 
nity, 243. (Sce Madneſs.) Beaten, and marked 
with ſtripes, by one Wilſon, ibid. In that diſmal 
fituation, he experienced the want of a wife, 244. 
Many of his beſt writings, long fince printed, not 
vet in any collection of his works, III. 1“; Mr, 
Deane Swift promiſes to point them out, ibid. 
Wrote a pamphlet, which nobody ſuſpected, 40. 
A ballad, 253. A penny paper, without a name, 
268, A ballad, the joint compoſition of Swift, 
the treaſurer, and others, 275. 

SWIrTIANA. It is with religion as with paternal 
affection; ſome profligate wretches may forget it, 
and ſome, i perverſe thinking, not ſee any 
reaſon for it; but the bulk of mankind will love 
their children, I. 14. It is with men as with beau; 
ties; if they paſs the flower, they lie neglected for 
ever, 62. Courtiers reſemble gameſters, the latter 
finding new arts unknown to the older, II. 143. 


The parliament of Ireland imitates that of England 
in every thing, as a monkey doth a human crea- 
ture, 190. Hints for making fimili:s, III. 37. 
The miniſtry are as eaſy and merry as if they had 
nothing on their heads or their ſhoulders; like 
phy ſictans, who endeavour to cure, but feel no 
jef, whatever the patient ſuffers, 83. The Ii 
E who make a fine appearance on a birth-day 
at the caſtle, with nothing Jriſßs about them but 
their ſouls and bodies, are like a city on fire, which 
ſhines by that which deſtroys it, IV. 129. | 


AC 


Temple family. Dr, Swift on ill terms with them 
in 1710, III. 14. ; 

Theobald (archbiſhop of Canterbury). His prudencs 
reſtored peace to this kingdom, IV. 312. 

Thornhill (Mr.). Kills Sir Cholmley Dering in a duel, 
III. 151. Is afterwards killed himſelf, by two 
aſſaſſins, 197. 

Tillotſon (archbiſhop). His obſervation reſpecting the 
Irif6 clergy, I. 197. 

Tiſdall Br. Dr. Swift's letter to him, on the ſub- 
ject of his addreſſes to Mrs. Johnſon, I. 3. Dr. 
Swift very candidly aſſures him, that he never 
ſaw any perſon whoſe converſation he entirely va- 
lued, but Mrs. Johnſon's, ibid. And freely gives 
his conſent to her marrying Dr. Tiſdall, 4. See 
alſo III, 30. * 

* $ — to them, to let the laity have a 

are, I. 57. 

Tories. Many of them diſcontented at the peace, I 
155, Act parts contrary to their own imagi 
intereſts, 185. 

Townſhend (lord). Cauſes of his diſgrace in the 
beginning of king George the Firſt's reign, I. 276. 

Travels, The advantage of reading modern ones, 
LI. 

Treat, Wherein the greateſt conſiſts, II. 158. The 
treats made in Ireland as much prejudice to them 
as moſt of their follies, 159. 

Triumphs. What conſtantly practiſed at thoſe of the 
Romans, I. 11. : 

Tully's Offices. An excellent fentence cited from them, 
IL 156. 

Tuſcany ( nd duke of). Cuſtomary for him to 
794. preſents of wine ta the Engliſh miniſtry, III. 
138. | 


U. 


Vanbrugb (Sir John). Quarreled with the Dean, for 
wricing verſes on his houſe, III. 39. 

Vanhomrigh (Miſs). In Aug»ft 1711, talks of going 
to Ireland, to get her fortune into her own hands, 
III. 195. Reminds Dr. Swift of a maxim once 
obſerved by him, II. 203. Her pathetic -expoſtu- 
latory letter to him, 204. Complimented by Dr 
Swift, in a French letter, on her extraordinary 
accompliſhments, 205. Writes him another moving 
letter, 206. Again declares her paſſion for him, 

and expoſtulates with him for his negleC of her, 

209. 15 raillied facetiouſly by him on the ſubject 

of their epiſtolary correſpondence, 210. 


The Editor of the preſent volume hath endeavoured, as far as he was able, to recover what he could trace out to be 


the Dean's; and be flatters himſelf his ſearch bath not been wholly unſucceſsful, N, 


3 


Feal 


th 
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for the cure of it, 318. . 

tion to Dr. Swift, for the cure of it, II. 36. 

1 y The advantage of a moderate ſhare 
116. 

Pice. To write againſt it, ſometimes may offend, 11. 
45. Mr. Gay found in himſelf a natural propenſity 
to write againſt it, gr. 

Firtue. Writing in the cauſe of it ſometimes renders 
a man obnoxious, II. 15. Forbids us to continue 
in debt, 158. 

Paltaire (Monſieur). His polite letter to Dr. Swift, 
incloſing another in French, in the ſame ſtrain, 
to the Count De Morville, who had defired to be 
acquainted with the Doctor, I. 358. Tells the 
Dean that he owed the love he bore to the Engliſh 
Janguage to his writings, II. 75. 200. Entreats his 
antereſt in Ireland, for ſubſcriptions to the Henriade, 
3. Compliments him again on the excellency of 


his works, ibid. 

Urban II. (pope). 2 Holy 
„ 

: by ; F 27 j 

W. 2 28 ay 


War, VL 264. % 
>: \ 
W Its different effects on Seviftapd Prior, HT. 
108. 8 2 
Ware (Sir James). Remark on his memoirs of the 
archbiſhops of Caſbell, II. 137. 
Waters (Peter). An acute manager, IV. 250. 
Wharton (Thomas earl of). By proroguing the con- 
vocation in Ireland, for an imaginary affront to 
his chaplain, ted he mation of the firſt 
fruits, I. 34. His character privately printed, III. 76. 
* (Philip duke of). His letter to Dr. Swift, 


200. 
2 b the Diſſenters, in agreeing to a 
bill agai — conformity, I. 71. Great di- 


7 1 
N * 


on Robert, but left Exgland to the diſpoſal of 
Heaven, ibid. 

William Rufus. On his father's death, haſtencd to 
England, and obtained poticihon of the crown, 


IV. 255; and his father's treaſure, ibid. His 
on Odo defeftion, 256. His avarice, 
and exactions, 257. Finding all things quiet at 


home, raiſed à great army, to invade his bro- 

ther's Norma dominions, and took ſeveral of his 

cities and caſtles, 258. The French king, inter- 
poſing, bought off by William, who ards 

concluded an adv s peace, and brought 

Robert to England, to aſſiſt him againſt the Scots, 

which e ition proved unſucceſsful, ibid. Again 

quarreled with duke Robert, 259. Falling fick at 
Gloucefler, beſtowed the ſee of Canterbury on An- 

ibid.; with whom, on his recovery, he was 

ſoon involved in a diſpute, ibid. That prelate re- 

tiring to Rome, the king ſerzed all his revenues, 260. 

A controverſy ariſing with Malcolm king of Scor- 
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invaded Northumberland with ravape, 261. 
By the bravery of the North an carl, Malcolm 
and his eldeſt fon Edward were flain, which in- 
volved Scotland in a long train of misfortunes, ibid. 
On another diſpute with his brother, invades Nor- 
mandy a ſecond time, 267 ; and again buys off the 
king of France, in order to e his own terms 
ith Robert, ibid. Made an expedition againſt the 
Welſb, who had taken — his abſence; 
whence he was recalled by a ion of the carl of 
Northumberland, 263. is celerity put an end to 
both inſurreftions, 264. An inſtance of his reſolu- 
tion, 266. His death, 267; and character, 268. 
His principal buildings, 270. 
William (ſon of duke ). Made earl of Flan- 
ders by Louis le Gros, IV. 285. Loft his life by the 
unſkilfulneſs of a ſurgeon, 286. Had he lived, in 


all probability would have ſucceeded to the Exgliſb 
crown, ibid. 
William (ſon to I). His valour, IV. 282. 


Did homage to Loxzzs, for the dutchy of NM b 
ibid. From that time, till the conqueſt of Wale:, 
the eldeſt ſons of the kings of England ſtyled dukes 
of Normandy, ibid. The mel y death of that 
rince, 283. 
liam of Ypres (carl of Kent). The favours he re- 
ceived from king Stephen diſguſted the Engliſh no- 
bles, IV. 296. Kept up a party for the king his 
maſter, 303. Commanded to leave the kingdom 
by Hen li, who ſeized his treaſures, 316. 
Wilkam (ſecond ſon to king Stephen). Little 
by his father, IV. 311. On the concluſion of the 
ace, his father's FEY reſerved to him, 313. 
rought upon to head a conſpiracy againſt Henry, 
but, when matters were ripe, by accident broke 


his leg, ibid. F 
William III. (king). His ſtatue in College-Green a 


fund of ridicule in the days of party, and after- 
wards almoſt an object of worſhip, III. 63. 
Windham (Sir William). Particulars reſpecting the 
fire by which his houſe was burned, I. 85. In the 
oppoſition, againſt the vote for paying the Hanover 


troops, 256, ; 
Wiſdom. Wherein it conſiſts, IT. 22. Attended by virtue 


and a generous nature, apt to be impoſed on, IV. 250. 

Wit. A new-faſhioned way of becoming cne, I. 2. 
Not to be truſted to without wine, II. 29. 

Wolfton. Proſecuted for blaſphemous writings, his 
book burnt, and himſelf put into priſon, where he 
died, IV. 226. 

Women. Have in general an inconceivable pleaſure in 
finding out any faults but their own, II. 38. Many 
of them are only beaſts in petticoats, 205. 

Wood. His patent for coining halfpence reterred to the 
lords of = privy-council in England, whoſe report 
juſtified the patentee, I. 324. f 

Woodward (Dr.). Remark on his diſſertation on an 
antique ſhield, II. 188. 

Woolaflon (author of "Religion of Nature deli- 
neated). A layman, IV. 226. Admired at court, 
his book much read, and his buſt ſet up by queen Ca- 
roline at Richmond, with thoſe of Clarke and Loc be, ibid. 

Worcefter (Dr. Lloyd biſhop of). His prophecy, made 
ro the queen, I. 105. 


V. 


Jazd on the terms of their late treaty, the latter York(New). The fineſt air there in the univerſe, I. 164. 
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